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Tbeasxtby  Depabtment, 
BxTBEAiT  OF  StatistioS|  June  30, 1877. 

Sm :  The  act  *^  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1876,  and  for  other  purposes, "  contains  the  following  danse: 

1%  aball  be  the  dnty  of  the  officer  in  eharge  of  the  Boreau  of  Statistios  to  g^ather,  eol- 
Ute,  and  asnnaUy  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasary,  for  tranBiniasion  to  Consunm, 
sUtiatiofl  and  facta  relating  to  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  seyeral 
States,  the  railroad  systems  of  this  and  other  oonntriee,  the  constmctlon  and  opera- 
tion of  railroads,  the  actual  cost  of  transporting  freights  and  passengers  on  railroads 
and  on  canals,  rivers,  and  other  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  the  charges 
imposed  fer  ssoh  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers,  and  the  tonnage  trans- 
ported. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  provisions  of  law,  I  have  the  honor  to 
gnhmit  to  joa  for  transmission  to  Congress  the  accompanying  report 
in  relation  to  internal  commerce,  prepared  nnder  my  direction  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Nimmo,  jr. 

For  information  in  regard  to  ^^  commerce  with  foreign  nations,''  I  re- 
spectfully refer  to  my  Annual  Beport  '*  on  the  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30, 1^76,"  pub- 
lished in  anotter  volame,  and  to  similar  reports  for  preceding  years. 

BespeotftiUy,  yoars, 

EDWARD  YOUNG, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
Bon.  John  Shbbman, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Treasury  Dbpartmsnt, 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  June  30, 1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  following  report,  which  I  have 
prepared  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1875,  for  the  col- 
lection of  statistical  and  other  information  relative  to  the  internal  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  and  for  reporting  annually  in  relation 
thereto  for  the  information  of  Congress. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  NIMMO,  Jr., 

Chief  of  Division  of  Internal  Commerce. 
Bon.  Edward  Youno, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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1,-INTRODUOTIOK 

Almost  from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Const! tatioD  to 
the  present  day,  very  fall  and  satisfactory  statistics  of  onr  foreign  com- 
merce have  been  collected  and  published,  in  the  document  known  as 
the  Annual  Beport  on  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United 
States.  Uuder  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  February  10, 1820,  the  sta 
tistics  of  our  foreign  commerce  were  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  reports 
published  since  that  time  constitute  an  exceedingly  valuable  source  of 
information.  But  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  under  which  the 
present  work  has  been  executed,  no  provision  had  ever  been  made  for 
the  collection  of  information  in  regard  to  our  much  more  important 
internal  commerce.  This  apparent  neglect  is  attributable  to  several 
causes. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Government  the  term 
commerce  was  generally  understood  to  comprehend  trade  carried  on  by 
means  of  sailing-vessels  employed  in  our  coastwise  trade  and  in  our 
trade  with  foreign  nations.  The  commercial  interests  of  the  country 
were  at  that  time  almost  exclusively  maritime,  and  our  foreign  com- 
merce, on  account  of  issues  growing  out  of  the  war  of  Independence 
and  of  the  war  of  1812,  attracted  public  attention  much  more  than  did 
the  then  comparatively  small  internal  commerce. 

The  omission  to  collect  information  in  regard  to  internal  commerce  is 
also  attributable  to  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been  a  source  of  national 
revenue,  whereas  the  Government  has  largely  drawn  its  means  of  sup- 
port from  duties  laid  upon  imports  from  foreign  countries. 

The  fact  that  the  Government  has  failed  to  provide  for  the  collection 
of  information  in  regard  to  our  internal  commerce,  while  attending  so 
carefully  to  the  collection  of  information,  even  to  matters  of  detail,  in 
regard  to  our  foreign  commerce,  has  undoubtedly  tended  to  depreciate 
in  the  public  mind  the  importance  of  the  former,  and  unduly  to  magnify 
the  importance  of  the  latter. 

In  the  progress  of  the  country  during  the  first  century  of  its  existence 
our  internal  commerce  has  assumed  proportions  vastly  greater  than 
those  of  our  foreign  commerce.  Fifty  years  ago  the  ocean,  the  lakes, 
and  navigable  rivers  constituted  the  principal  avenues  of  commerce 
among  the  States ;  but  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  railroads  have 
revolutionized  all  the  modes  of  Internal  commerce,  and  changed  the 
direction  of  its  movements.  To-day  the  railroads  of  the  country  are 
the  most  important  avenues  of  internal  commerce.  During  the  year 
1876  83  per  cent,  of  all  the  grain-receipts  of  the  Atlantic  sea-ports  was 
by  rail,  and  it  Is  estimated  that  over  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  commerce 
between  the  West  and  the  seaboard  is  now  carried  on  over  the  great 
trunk  railroads. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  commodities 
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embraced  in  our  internal  commerce  in  as  complete  a  manner  an  such 
information  is  presented  in  onr  annual  reports  of  foreign  commerce, 
since  internal  commerce,  in  its  fullest  signification,  embraces  every  pur- 
chase and  sale,  and  every  exchange  of  commodities,  between  individuals 
throughout  the  entire  country.  But  such  information  in  detail,  even  if 
collected  and  published,  would  be  of  little  practical  value.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  practicable  to  procure  such  characteristic  data,  and  such 
other  information  in  regard  to  the  principal  movements  and  conditions 
of  our  internal  commerce,  as  may  be  needful  for  the  information  of  the 
public  and  for  purposes  of  legislation. 

The  relative  importance  of  internal  and  of  foreign  commerce  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  comparative  statements : 

Estimated  yalne  of  shipping  (American  and  foreign)  employed  in  oar 

foreign  trade 1200,000,000 

Estimated  valne  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 4,600, 000, 000 

The  value  of  the  commodities  embraced  in  our  foreign  commerce  and 
the  estimated  value  of  comniodities  transported  on  railroads  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Value  of  imports  and  exports,  (foreign  commerce) |1, 121, 634, 277 

Estimated  yalne  of  commodities  transported  on  rail,  (internal  com- 
merce)      18,000,000,000 

It  appears  from  these  estimates  that  the  value  of  the  railroads  of  the 
country  is  about  twenty-three  times  the  value  of  the  shipping  engaged  in  our 
foreign  trade^  and  that  the  value  of  onr  internal  commerce  on  railroads 
is  dbwit  sixteen  times  the  value  of  our  foreign  co^mneroe. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  comparative  statements  embrace  the 
value  of  our  entire  foreign  commerce,  whereas  the  data  in  regard  to 
internal  commerce  relate  only  to  railroads.  If  it  were  possible  to  ascer- 
tain the  value  of  the  commerce  between  the  different  sections  of  the 
country  on  the  ocean  and  Gulf  and  on  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  other  ave- 
nues of  transportation,  we  should  probably  find  that  the  total  value  of 
our  internal  commerce  is  at  least  twenty-five  times  greater  than  the  value 
of  our  foreign  commerce.  But  the  average  value  per  ton  of  the  com- 
modities composing  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country  being  very 
much  less  than  the  average  value  of  the  commodities  composing  our 
foreign  commerce,  it  is  evident  that  the  tonnage  of  internal  commerce 
(i«  e.,  employment  of  the  vehicles  of  transportation)  bears  a  very  much 
higher  ratio  to  the  tonnage  of  our  foreign  commerce  than  does  the 
Talue  of  our  internal  commerce  to  the  value  of  onr  foreign  commerce. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  tonnage  transported  on  the  various 
avenues  of  internal  commerce  is  more  than  one  hundred  times  greater 
than  the  tonnage  composing  our  foreign  commerce.  If  in  the  estimate  of 
tonnage  transported  we  should  assume  each  passenger  to  be  the  equiv- 
alent in  car-service  of  one  ton  of  freight — the  estimate  sometimes  adopted 
by  raUroad  managers  in  equating  traffic — the  relative  magnitude  of  our 
internal  commerce  would  appear  to  be  very  much  greater. 
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A  Striking  oontcsst  ei^ists  t|s  ta  tbe  available  me^ns  of  obtaining  in- 
formation in  regard  to  internal  oommeree  and  to  foraignr  QommecGe.  At 
each  one  of  the  oastom-hooaes  of  the  country  there  are  one  or  more  offir 
cers  of  the  National  Gtovernm^nt  charged  with  the  dnty  of  furnishing 
statistics  in  regard  to  foreign  commerce,  at  stated  times  and  according 
to  prescribed  foirina;  and  there  at  is  Washington  a  biuean  charged  with 
the  daty  of  collating  sach  information,  and  of  an  anally  reporting  in  rela- 
tion thereto  for  the  information  of  Congress. 

The  work  of  collecting  and  preparing  inforpiation  in  regard  to  inter- 
nal commerce  is,  however,  attended  to  at  the  present  time  by  the  small 
force  employed  in  this  division,  togetbw  with  ttie  few  experts  employed 
at  small  rates  of  compensation  at  various  points  tbrooghont  the  country. 

Besides  the  facts  furnished  by  these  experts,  the  most  valuable 
sources  of  information  are  reports  of  boards  of  trade  and  of  chambers  of 
commerce,- reports  of  railroad  eompanies,  and  <tf  railroad  commissioners  of 
the  various  States,  and  statistics  of  various  kinds  furnished  by  States 
and  by  commercial  and  indusl^al  a8SOciati4^.  The  statistics  published 
by  boards  of  trade,  railroad  companies,  and  State  authorities,  are  pre- 
sented under  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Some  are  quite  valuable,  but 
others  are  very  meager  and  defective.  From  these  sources  and  the 
information  furnished  by  experts  sufficient  data  has  been  obtained  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  general  course  of  commerce  between  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country. 

From  the  force  of  the  circumstance  just  alluded  to,  the  present  report 
is  necessarily  of  a  general  and  preliminary  character,  relating  chiefly  to 
the  forces  and  conditions  governing  the  internal  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  principal  movements  of  that  commerce. 

The  principal  transportation-lines  of  the  United  States  are  delineated 
upon  the  maps  which  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  report.  These 
maps  are  numbered  from  1  to  13,  inclusive.  The  principal  trunk  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  are  shown  on  Map  'So.  1  and  the  principal 
water-lines  on  Map  No.  2. 

2.— THE  PBINCIPAL  TRUNK  BAILROADS  OF  THE5   UNITED 

STATES. 

The  trunk  railroads  herein  mentioned  are :  firstj  roads  connecting  the 
Western  States  with  the  North  Atlantic  States;  second,  rdads  cbn- 
necting  the  Western  States  with  the  G-ulf  States;  and,  third,  roads 
connecting  the  North  Atlantic  States  with  the  South  Atlantic  States 
and  Gulf  States. 

Map  No.  3  represents  the  Orand  Trunk  Railway  with  its  branches  and 
principal  connections  over  which  commerce  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
co-operative  ft^ight-lines  between  the  Western  States  and  the  New 
England  States.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  passes  through  the  States 
of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine  to  Portland,  the  winter-port 
for  the  foreign  commerce  of  Montreal  during  the  close  of  the  navigation 
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of  the  Saint  Lawienoe  Biver.  The  management  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  have  recently  formed  a  connection  with  a  line  extending  from 
its  present  western  terminus  at  Port  Samia,  near  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron, 
to  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  center  of  the  commerce  of  the  Korthwest. 
Over  this  roate  the  new  fast-freight  line  known  as  the  Oreat  Eastern 
tine  is  now  in  operation,  forming,  in  connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
line  of  steamers  at  Montreal,  the  means  of  direct  transportation  between 
Chicago  and  Liverpool. 

The  Central  Vermont  Railway,  with  its  various  lines  extending  into 
and  through  the  States  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Bhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  is  also  shown  upon  the  same  map. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Eailway,  by  means  of  its  line  to  Portland  and  its 
connection  with  the  Central  Vermont,  competes  actively  with  the  New 
York  Central  and  its  principal  eastern  connections,  the  Hoosac  Tunnel 
line  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  Bailroad,  at  many  important  points  in 
the  New  England  States. 

Map  No.  4  represents  the  New  York  Central  Bailroad  with  its  branches 
and  principal  connections  over  which  commerce  is  carried  on  between 
the  Western  States  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  two  most  important 
eastern  connections  of  the  New  York  Central  Bailroad  are,  first,  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Bailroad  extending  from  Albany  to  Boston,  and, 
second,  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  line.  This  latter  line  has  been  formed  by 
a  union  of  the  interests  of  the  Fitchburgh  Bailroad,  the  Troy  and  Green- 
field Bailroad,  and  the  Troy  and  Boston  Bailroad.  It  extends  from  the 
city  of  Boston  to  Troy  and  to  Schenectady,  New  York,  at  which  points 
it  connects  with  the  New  York  Central  Bailroad. 

The  Troy  and  Greenfield  Bailroad  is  owned  by  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  construction  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  was  begun  by  a 
private  eorpocatiou  about  the  year  1853.  Subsequently  it  passed  under 
the  control  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  it  was  completed  in  the 
year  1874,  at  a  cost  of  about  $17,000,000.  A  full  description  of  this  line 
is  presented  in  the  statements  of  Mr.  Curtis  Guild  and  Mr.  Hamilton  A. 
Hill,  Appendix,  pages  100  and  1S4.  The  statements  of  these  gentlemen 
also  embrace  other  information  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  railway  en- 
terprises of  New  finghwd,  especially  in  regard  to  those  roads  projected 
or  eoMstriMted  with  the  view  of  developing  commerce  between  the  New 
England  States  and  the  Western  States, 

MiH>  2io.  5  npceaents  the  Erie  Bailway  with  its  various  branches  and 
oonneetions  overwhioh  conuneroa  is  carried  on  between  the  Western 
Stales  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Its  principal  western  connections 
aiie  the  AtiBotte  and  Great  Western  Bailway,  from  Salamanca  to  Cln 
dnaati,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  line  from  Mansfield,  Ohio 
(a  point  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Bailway,)  to  Chicago.  The 
Erie  and  Great  Western  Bailways  have  a  gauge  of  6  feet,  whereas  all 
connecting  roads  have  the  standard  gauge  of  4  £eet  Si  inches.    This 
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fact  has  been  to  some  extent  an  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  combina- 
tions between  them  and  other  roads. 

Map  No.  6  represents  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  with  its  varions 
branches  and  extensions,  embracing  all  lines  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Kailroad  Company,  over  which  commerce  is  carried  on 
between  the  Western  States  and  the  States  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
The  lines  controlled  and  operated  by  this  company  constitute  the  most 
extensive  railway  organization  in  the  world.  The  magnitude  of  this 
enormous  organization  is  further  indicated  by  the  following  facts :  Num- 
ber of  miles  of  railroad  constructed  in  the  United  States,  74,658 ;  num- 
ber of  miles  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Company,  5,933. 
It  appears  that  of  the  whole  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United 
States  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  controls  7.9  per  cent.  The  total  cap. 
ital  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  is  stated  at  $4,658,208,630, 
of  which  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  controls  $398,267,675.22,  or  8^  per 
cent. 

These  lines  pass  through  or  extend  into  eleven  States  and  command 
the  connections  of  the  sea,  the  lakes,  and  the  Mississippi  Biver.  In 
the  magnitude  of  its  financial  operations,  this  great  organization  is 
second  in  this  country,  only  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
The  value  of  the  commerce  over  its  various  lines  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
entire  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

The  Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  by  securing  the  control  of  the  Pittsburgh, 
Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Bailroad,  formed  a  throngh  connection  to  Chi- 
cago in  the  year  1869.  It  also  secured  a  line  under  its  own  control  to 
Cincinnati  in  the  year  1869  and  to  Saint  Louis  in  1869.  By  the  lease  of 
the  United  Bailroads  of  New  Jersey  it  secured  a  connection  to  New  York 
in  the  year  1871,  by  the  lease  of  the  Northern  Central  Bailroad  a  line 
was  secured  to  Baltimore  in  the  year  1870,  and  by  the  lease  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Potomac  Bailroad  in  1870  a  line  was  secured  to  the  city  of 
Washington.  This  great  organization  has  thns  secured  termini  at  foar 
cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  viz.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Washington,  and  by  means  of  its  various  lines  it  has  secured  con- 
nections to  nearly  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  West. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  and  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  are 
the  only  companies  in  the  United  States  which  have  obtained  the  con- 
trol of  lines  as  far  west  as  Chicago. 

Map  No.  7  represents  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  with  its  vari- 
ous branches  and  extensions.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  Com- 
pany secured  direct  control  over  connecting  lines  to  Cincinnati  in  the 
year  186 -,  and  to  Chicago  in  the  year  1874,  and  by  means  of  a  dose 
alliance  with  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Bailroad  it  has  recently  secured 
a  through  line  to  Saint  Louis. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Bailroad,  extending  from  Bichmond  to 
Huntington  on  the  Ohio  Biver,  was  completed  about  five  years  ago,  but 
as  yet  its  only  western  connection  is  the  Ohio  Biver.    It  is  now  in  con- 
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templation  to  constract  a  connecting  line  to  Cincinnati,  and  it  appears 
probable  that  this  will  be  accomplished  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  years* 
When  this  line  shall  have  been  completed  and  other  western  connec- 
tions secured,  affording  such  advantages  for  western  traffic  as  are  now 
eojoyed  by  other  trank-lines,  it  will  probably  become  one  of  theimportant 
highways  of  commerce  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard. 

Maps  Nos.  8  to  13,  inclusive,  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Albert  Pink  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  facts  presented  by  him  in  his  statement  to  this 
Department  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  commerce  between  the  West- 
ern and  Northwestern  States  and  the  Soath  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States. 
The  various  trunk  lines  of  the  Southern  States  are  delineated  upon  these 
maps. 

The  principal  trunk  lines  connecting  the  Western  States  with  the 
Gnlf  Stat4!S  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  are — 

1.  The  Iron  Mountain  Eailroad,  with  its  connecting  lines  passing 
through  the  States  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  and 

2.  The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad,  passing  through  the 
States  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  principal  trunk  lines  connecting  the  Western  States  with  the 
Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  are — 

1.  The  New  Orleans,  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago  Railroad)  extending  from 
New  Orleans  to  Cairo,  111. ; 

2.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  extending  from  Mobile  to  Colum- 
bus, Ky.;  and 

3.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  Railroad,  with 
its  various  branches  and  connecting  lines. 

The  principal  trunk  lines  connecting  the  North  Atlantic  with  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  are — 

1.  The  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad; 

2.  The  line  known  as  the  Atlanta  and  Richmond  Air-Line  Railroad; 
aud 

3.  The  all-rail  line  formed  by  the  various  connecting  roads  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  passing  through  Weldon,  Goldsborough,  and  Wilmington^ 
N.  C,  and  thence,  by  various  connecting  lines,  into  all  the  Southern 
States. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  constitute  the  most  im- 
portant highway  of  commerce  between  all  points  along  the  coast,  and 
this  maritime  traffic  is  an  effective  regulator,  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, of  freight-rates  upon  almost  all  the  trunk  railroad  lines  and  the 
interior  water-lines  of  the  United  States.  The  effects  of  competition 
between  vessels  and  railroads  in  the  commerce  between  the  Korth 
Atlantic  States  and  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  are  very  clearly 
presented  by  Mr.  Pink.  [Appendix,  page  1.]  The  interior  water-lines  of 
the  United  States  are  fully  described  in  another  connection. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  principal  transportation-lines  of  the  United 
States  is  necessarily  very  brief,  as  the  limits  of  this  report  will  not  admit 
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of  a  description  more  in  detail.    Mach  valuable  information  in  regard 
to  transportation  lines  may  atoo  be  foand  in  tbe  appendix  to  this  report. 

Each  one  of  the  trnnk  railroads  mentioned  competes  with  one  or  more 
of  the  other  trnnk  roads  at  many  interior  points  by  means  of  throngh- 
freight  lines  and  branch  lines.  These  trnnk  lines  also  compete  sharply 
with  each  other  at  the  chief  Atlantic  seaports.  The  New  York  Oentral 
Bailroad,  with  its  eastern  connection — the  Boston  and  Albany  road — 
competes  to  some  extent  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  at  Portland. 

At  Boston  the  G-rand  Trunk  Bailway,  through  its  New  England  con- 
nections, competes  with  the  New  York  Oentral  Bailway  and  its  principal 
New  England  connection,  the  Boston  and  Albany  Eailroad.  The  Erie 
Bailway,  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road also  compete  for  western  traffic  at  Boston  by  means  of  prorating  ar- 
rangements with  steamer-lines  running  coastwise  from  Boston  to  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  respectively,  and  also  by  means  of 
connecting  rail  lines. 

At  New  York,  the  New  York  Central,  the  Brie,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroads  compete  with  each  other  directly.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  is  also  to  some  extent  a  competitor  of  those  roads  at  New  York, 
nnder  certain  conditions,  which  are  matters  of  agreement  between  the 
rival  roads. 

At  Philadelphia,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent a  competitor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  at  Baltimore,  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroads  actively  compete  with 
each  other  for  western  traffic.  As  shown  in  another  part  of  this  report, 
these  lines  also  compete  with  each  other  very  sharply  throagh  the  com- 
petition of  product  with  product  in  the  various  markets  of  the  country. 

Competition  between  railroads  has  run  wild  during  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  and  it  appears  to  be  very  difficult  for  the  trunk  lines  to  com- 
bine for  the  maintenance  of  remunerative  competitive  rates.  This  sub- 
ject is  treated  of  somewhat  at  length  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

An  unbroken  line  of  railway  communication  was  secured  between 
Chicago  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  by  the  completion  of  the  Michigan 
Southern  Railway  in  the  year  1852,  and  all-rail  communication  between 
Saint  Louis  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  was  secured  by  the  completion  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  1856.  During  the  decade  from 
1850  to  1860  railroad  connections  were  formed  between  almost  all  the 
important  cities  of  the  West  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

For  several  years  the  railway  system  of  the  country  with  respect  to 
the  transportation  of  the  surplus  products  of  the  West  to  the  seaboard 
and  the  transportation  of  merchandise  from  the  seaboard  to  the  West 
presented  a  disconnected  system  of  independent  roads.  Delays,  incon- 
veniences, and  hazards  of  various  kinds  were  involved  in  this  mode  of 
transportation,  and  railroad  companies  were  unable  to  employ  their  cars, 
locomotives,  and  working  force  advantageously.  The  cost  of  transporta* 
tion  was  so  great  that  the  evident  possibilities  of  the  railroads  of  the 
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coantry  could  not  be  fally  realized.    This  led  to  tbe  formation  of 
**  throngfa  ^  or  «  fi»t-freight  ^  lines, 

THBOUaH-FBEIOHT  LINES. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  "throngh-freighf  lines  as 
agencies  of  internal  commerce  at  the  present  day,  the  subject  is  deemed 
worthy  of  especial  notice. 

The  first  form  of  **  throngh  "  or  "  fast-freight "  line  adopted  was  that 
known  as  the  ^^ private"  line.  These  lines  were  formed  through  conces- 
sions made  to  companies  or  individuals  who  furnished  the  necessary 
cars  and  paid  to  the  railroad  companies  specific  sums  for  the  privileges 
granted.  While  this  system  afforded  very  great  commercial  advantages, 
it  was  found  to  involve  serious  difQculties  with  respect  to  the  interests 
of  the  stockho  Iders  of  the  roads.  The  freighMines  not  only  absorbed 
the  entire  profits  of  the  through  traffic,  but  in  certain  cases  caused  this 
traffic  to  become  an  actual  charge  upon  the  roads,  the  fast-freight  lines 
being  allowed  to  take  the  higher-paying  freights,  leaving  the  lower 
classes  of  freights  to  be  carried  by  the  railroad  companies  at  less  profita- 
ble rates.  In  some  cases  the  proprietors  of  fast-freight  lines  were  man- 
agers of  the  railroads  over  which  they  were  run,  and  the  concessions 
were  believed  to  have  been  fraudulently  obtained.  This  form  of  fast- 
freight  lines  still  exists  to  a  limited  extent,  but  under  conditions  which 
experience  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  privileges 
granted  has  proved  to  be  just  and  equitable. 

The  views  entertained  by  the  investigating  committee  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bailroad  with  reference  to  the  fast-freight  lines  operating  over  that 
road  (private  lines)  are  thus  stated : 

So  iDteroilxed  among  the  wostern  roads  is  the  passage  of  flight,  that  railway  compa- 
nies cannot  make  arrangements  among  themselves  to  work  it  snccessfullyi  and  there 
is  an  absolute  neoesaHy  for  the  intermediate  presence  of  a  third  party,  whose  relations 
to  all  the  companies  give  them  access  to  their  different  roads.  A  company  organized 
purely  by  the  railway  companies  to  do  this  kind  of  trade  has  been  tried  and  has  not 
proved  saccessfnl.  It  lacks  the  forcC)  energy,  interest,  and  immediate  responsibility 
which  a  private  company  working  for  its  own  interests  furnishes. 

The  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States  now  presents  many 
phases  with  respect  to  the  commodities  transported,  the  direction  of  the 
varioas  movements,  and  the  necessary  facilities  for  safe  and  economical 
transportation.  The  through-freight  lines  seem  to  have  met  the  require* 
ments  of  the  day.  The  principal  part  of  the  traffic  between  the  East 
and  the  West  is  now  carried  on  by  what  is  known  as  co-operative  freight  - 
lines,  formed  by  setting  apart  a  certain  number  of  cars  belonging  to 
several  roads,  for  through  traffic.  The  cars  so  set  apart  are  painted 
of  a  distinctive  color,  or  receive  certain  marks,  and  are  placed  under 
one  general  management.  These  cars,  being  loaded  at  the  West, 
pass  without  breaking  bulk  to  their  destination  at  the  East,  and  in  the 
same  manner  return  freights  are  shipped  to  various  points  at  the  West. 
Each  company  entering  into  any  particular  line  furnishes  a  certain 
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quota  of  cars,  based  npon  the  amount  of  traffic,  the  length  of  the  road, 
the  time  required  to  load  and  unload,  and  the  time  required  to  attend 
to  the  traffic,  and  each  road  receives  its  due  proportion  of  the  gross 
receipts  upon  the  basis  of  mileage.  x 

The  following  extract  from  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Hayes  in 
his  report  to  this  Department  affords  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
through  freight-lines  and  the  nature  of  the  competition  between  them : 

Over  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  there  are  several  lines,  nearly  all  oo-operatiye  : 

Cars. 

Red  line,  aboQt 4,000 

White  line,  ahont 3,000 

Blue  line,  about 4,000 

Merchants*  Dispatch,  about 8,700 

Detroit  and  Milwaukee^  about 800 

Saginaw  Valley,  about 400 

International,  about • 2,000 

Hoosao  Tannel,  recently  formed 

Canada  Southern,  recently  formed 2,000 

There  are  several  oil-lines  and  other  lines  of  minor  importance  on  the  Erie  Road, 
viz :  the  Erie  and  North  Shore,  Commercial  Express,  Great  Western  Express,  Diamond , 
and  several  minor  lines.  The  Grand  Trunk  has  the  National  line  and  their  own 
through  line  from  Detroit  to  Portland  and  Montreal,  employing  probably  about  8,000 
or  9,000  cars. 

Then  there  are  the  Globe,  Empire,  Star,  Union,  and  others  that  I  do  not  now 
call  to  mind,  employing  in  the  aggregate  in  transporting  property  to  the  seaboard 
not  less  than  60,000  oars.  Allowing  twenty  days  to  the  round  trip  from  Chicago  to  the 
seaboard  and  back,  with  10  tons  to  the  car,  would  be  equal  to  a  carrying  capacity  of 
30,000  tons  per  day.  They  traverse  all  parts  of  the  West  and  East  wherever  they  can 
do  bubiness,  frequently  making  special  rates  over  competing  lines  in  the  West,  and 
placing  the  trunk  lines  in  the  position  of  accepting  rates  made  against  other  lines 
running  over  their  roads,  thus  in  reality  competing  against  themselves  for  the  same 
business,  while  they  pay  their  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  competing  agents  who 
bid  against  each  other  for  business. 

The  manner  of  prorating  the  traffic  of  the  co-operative  lines  is 
described  by  Mr.  Hayes  in  his  statement  to  this  Department.  (Appendix, 
page  49.) 

The  various  forms  of  through-freight  lines  occupy  a  very  important 
place  in  the  commercial  movements  of  the  present  day.  The  sphere  of 
their  operations  is  continental  in  extent  and  their  influence  pervades 
the  entire  internal  commerce  of  the  country.  They  also  exert  a  very 
important  influence  npon  our  foreign  commerce. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  the  present  report  to  enter  upon 
a  particular  description  of  all  the  through-freight  lines  of  the  country, 
and  even  if  presented,  such  description  would  perhaps  aiford  no  clearer 
general  idea  of  their  operation  than  would  a  description  of  one  of  the 
principal  lines  accompanied  by  statements  pointing  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  various  lines.  These  lines  diifer  in  matters  of  detail  as  to  the 
classes  of  commodities  carried,  the  vehicles  employed,  and  the  modes  of 
transacting  business.  It  is  found  that  the  success  of  commerce  at  the 
present  day  depends  largely  upon  lines  of  adaptation,  embracing  route 
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vehicle,  commodity,  speed,  terminal  facilities,  and  various  other  require- 
ments of  transport  and  of  trade.  The  chief  economy  in  the  carriage  of 
certain  commodities  which  are  moved  in  large  quantities  consists  in  the 
ase  of  cars  especially  adapted  to  the  required  purpose.  Gars  of  peculiar 
coDstraction  are  required  for  the  transportation  of  sheep  and  hogs,  of 
fresh  meats,  of  grain,  of  the  more  expensive  articles  of  merchandise,  of 
commodities  required  to  be  carried  with  great  care,  of  mineral  oil,  and 
of  lamber,  timber,  stobe,  brick,  coal,  &c. 

A  ''through-freight  line"  must  have  clearly  defined  limits  and  an 
established  line  of  policy.  There  must  also  be  a  general  relevancy  of 
routes  to  the  nature  of  the  business  done  and  to  the  circumstances  which 
shape  the  character  and  direction  of  its  traffic.  The  following  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  Empire  Transportation  Gompany  is  presented  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  general  features  of  the  system  of  through- 
freight  lines.  This  line  has  been  selected  from  the  fact  that  the  neces- 
sary information  has  been  derived  from  published  documents  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  its  president,  Gol.  Joseph  D.  Potts,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  in  reply  to  a  request  from  this  office. 

The  Empire  Transportation  Company. 

The  Empire  Transportation  Gompany  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
freight-lines  in  the  United  States.  It  appears  to  have  escaped  the  prej- 
udices which  formerly  attached  to  private  fast-freight  lines. 

The  investigating  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Gompany, 
in  sustaining  the  policy  of  employing  such  lines  for  special  classes  ot 
traffic,  in  their  report,  say  that — 

The  work  of  the  Empire  TraDsportation  Company  is  of  that  peculiar  and  special 
character  that  it  oaunot  at  this  time  be  replaced  by  any  organization  yonr  company 
conld  form,  to  do  the  work  so  promptly,  so  economically,  and  with  such  satisfaction  to 
shippers  and  snch  nltimate  profit  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  and 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

The  Empire  Transportation  Gompany  owns  4,500  cars.  It  has  con- 
tracts with  5,793  miles  of  railroad  for  furnishing  cars  and  engaging  in 
transportation  of  freight  An  arrangement  is  also  made  by  means  of 
which  the  cars  of  this  company  are  allowed  to  run  over  18,575  miles  of 
roads  with  which  there  is  no  special  contract,  so  that  the  total  mileage 
of  roads  over  which  the  cars  of  this  company  are  run  amounts  to  24,367 
miles,  or  nearly  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 

The  total  railroad  mileage  of  the  United  States  being  about  74,600 
miles,  it  appears  that  this  company  runs  its  cars  over  about  33  per  cent, 
of  all  the  railroads  of  the  country.  The  cars  of  other  through  freight 
lines,  co-operative  and  non-co-operative,  are  also  employed  on  many  of 
the  same  roads,  on  some  roads  the  cars  of  eight  or  ten  such  lines  being 
operated. 

The  Empire  Transportation  Gompany  owns  and  employs  eighteen 
large  steamers  and  sailing-vessels  on  the  lakes,  plying  between  Erie,  Pa., 
and  western  ports.  At  Erie  it  has  two  large  grain-elevators  and  exten- 
2ap« 
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sive  docks.  In  the  city  of  New  York  and  in  Philadelphia  it  has  ample 
accommodations  for  receiving  and  distributing  freight.  It  is  also  largely 
engaged  in  the  transportation  of  mineral  oil  in  balk,  and,  in  order  to 
manage  this  traffic,  the  company  has  laid  about  400  miles  of  iron  pii>e, 
traversing  the  whole  oil-region  of  Pennsylvania  and  connecting  the 
varions  oil-wells  with  tanks  at  the  depots  of  the  company. 

baring  the  year  1873  the  Empire  Transportation  Company  moved 
east  and  west  952,737  tons  of  freight.  The  company  is  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  public  as  a  common  carrier  for  all  losses  sastained  by  ship- 
pers, and  the  various  roads  over  which  its  cars  are  run  are  responsible 
to  it  for  the  safe  and  expeditious  movement  of  cars  and  freights  under 
the  terms  of  the  several  contracts  with  such  roads. 

All  roads  with  which  the  Empire  line  has  no  special  contract  receive 
the  usual  freight-rates  on  all  commodities  transported  and  allow  the 
customary  mileage  f5r  the  use  of  the  Empire  cars  at  the  rate  of  one  cent 
per  mile,  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  which  obtains  with  regard  to 
co-operative  or  railroad  partnership  lines. 

The  cars  of  the  Empire  Company  pass  over  many  lines  at  the  West, 
but  they  are  confined  to  one  line,  viz,  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  bran  ch 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  forming  a  connection  with  the  seaboard. 
This,  as  already  stated,  is  a  characteristic  of  all  the  truuk  lines  engaged 
in  through  business  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard. 

Purposes  for  which  throtigh-freight  lines  have  been  formed. 

The  through-freight  lines  have  been  formed  m  ainly  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  for  the  eastern  trunk  lines  traffic  in  all  parts  of  the  Western 
States.  Each  one  of  the  eastern  trunk  roads  still  has  its  own  through- 
freight  lines,  no  one  of  which  is  allowed  to^uu  over  any  other  trunk 
line  to  the  seaboard.  At  the  western  terminus  of  the  eastern  trunk 
lines,  however,  the  freight-lines  intermingle,  two  or  more  of  them 
being  employed  or  allowed  to  run  on  almost  every  important  railroad 
at  the  West.  Sofme  of  the  western  roads  are  copartners  in  several  of 
the  co-operative  lines,  and,  besides,  allow  the  cars  of  every  other  freight- 
line  to  run  over  their  roads  upon  payment  of  an  agreed  proportion  of 
the  through  rate,  the  line  owning  the  cars  usually  receiving  one  cent 
per  car  per  mile  run. 

When  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  routes  of  all  these 
various  lines,  co-operative  and  private,  overlap  and  cross  each  other  at 
innumerable  points  throughout  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States, 
an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  exceedingly  complex  results  which  arise 
in  the  competition  for  through  business.  Each  one  of  the  freight-lines 
exercises  through  its  general  operations  and  the  efforts  of  its  agents  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  a  constant  and  potential  influence  over  the  com- 
merce and  over  the  transportation  lines  of  the  country. 

Besides  the  private  fast-freight  lines  owned  and  operated  by  compa- 
nies or  indi\iduals  not  connected  with  the  management  of  roads,  and 
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the  cooperative  freight-Hoes  managed  by  iadependeat  organizations 
established  by  the  railroads  entering  into  the  arrangement,  there  is  an- 
other form  of  combination  by  means  of  which  the  advantage  s  of  direct 
transportation  are  also  secured.  This  consists  simply  in  setting  apart 
oertain  cars  for  throngh  traffic,  which  are  distingaished  by  distinctive 
marks  or  colors.  Each  company,  however,  retains  the  entire  control  of 
the  traffic  over  its  own  road.  The  nse  of  cars  is  paid  for  at  an  agreed 
rate,  the  various  companies  employ  their  own  soliciting  agents  at  snch 
points  as  tbey  may  deem  proper,  and  settlements  as  to  receipts,  losses, 
and  car-service  are  adjusted  by  the  managers  of  the  various  roads. 

The  roads  west  of  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  have  not  found  it  to  their 
interest  to  enter  into  co-operative  freight-line  combinations  with  the 
eastern  trunk  roads,  but  they  generally  establish  rates  over  their  own 
lines,  leaving  the  trunk  roads  to  determine  among  themselves  as  to  the 
rates  which  shall  prevail  from  the  western  centers  *of  traffic  to  the  sea- 
board.   By  this  means  the  western  roads  avoid  becoming  parties  to  the 
fierce  struggles  between  the  great  trunk  lines  connecting  the  West  and 
the  East.    Differences  in  the  nature  of  the  car-service  on  the  roads  east 
of  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  and  on  the  roads  west  of  these  cities  also 
render  the  formation  of  through  freight  lines  over  these  two  classes  of 
roads  nnadvisable  at  the  present  time. 

CONSOLIDATION  OP  RAILROAD  LINES. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad,  the  Erie  Railway,  the  Pennsylvania 
Bailroad,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  had  few  interests  in 
cemmon  prior  to  the  time  when  they  formed  connections  with  the  sys- 
tem of  roads  in  the  Western  States  and  became  competitors  for  that 
enormous  commerce  between  those  States  and  the  States  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  Until  then  the  geographical  limits  of  the  traffic  of  each  road 
was  separated  by  well-defined  territorial  limits,  and  competition  as  to 
throngh  traffic  did  not  exist.  This  was  the  relative  situation  of  these 
great  trunk  lines  until  about  the  year  LS53.  But  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  a  net-work  of  railroads  was  constructed  throughout  the  Western 
States,  and  connections  were  formed  between  all  those  roads  and  the 
four  trunk  lines  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
of  Canada  has  also  formed  similar  connections. 

The  rapid  development  of  commerce  which  followed  the  formation  of 
throngh-freight  lines  led  certain  of  the  trunk  lines  to  adopt  the  more 
ambitious  policy  of  extension  by  leasing  or  purchasing  connecting  lines. 
It  was  supposed  by  the  managers  of  the  trunk  roads  that  such  connec- 
tions would  afford  them  a  verv  extensive  control  over  the  internal  com- 
merce  of  the  country  and  enable  them  to  direct  the  course  of  traffic. 
These  expectations  have  not,  however,  been  realized.  Experience  has 
proved  that  the  course  of  trade  and  the  charges  which  can  be  imposed 
for  transportation  of  throngh  freights  are  to  a  great  extent  governed  by 
competitive  forces  beyond  the  control  even  of  these  powerful  trunk  lines. 
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Mr.  J.  D.  Hayes,  of  Detroit,  Micb.,  has  expressed  the  following 
opinion  upon  this  subject : 

There  was  a  time  when  the  tendency  of  our  railway  system  was  toward  the  con- 
solidation of  connecting  lines ;  but  I  think  that  time  is  past.  Main  lines  have  become 
BO  loaded  down  with  wings  or  side  lines  that  they  do  not  want  many  more  such  dead 
weights  attached  to  them.  Tbe  time  has  gone  by  when  managers  of  trunk  lines  can 
float  side-line  securities  at  a  profit.  Therefore  the  connection  m  ust  be  upon  busineas 
given  and  taken  from  them. 

The  managers  of  many  trunk  lines  have  adhered  to  the  conserva- 
tive policy  of  relying  upon  through-freighl;line  connections  with  other 
roads  in  the  belief  that  greater  advantages  are  to  be  secured  by  offering 
to  connecting  roads  favorable  terms  as  to  through  traffic  than  by  at- 
tempting to  secure  the  control  of  lines  which  they  might  afterwards  be 
obliged  to  favor  as  against  other  lines  not  under  their  control. 

Railroad  manager^  differ  widely  in  their  views  in  regard  to  the  policy 
of  extension.  In  practice  the  question  is  determined  mainly  by  geo. 
graphical  and  commercial  considerations  and  by  tbe  disposition  and 
general  views  of  policy  entertained  by  the  managers  of  each  particular 
line.  The  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Company  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Eailroad  Company  have  thus  far  outstripped  all  the  other  trunk  lines 
in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  railroad  extension.  The  New  York  Central 
Bailroad  Company,  on  the  other  haud^  has  not  yet  secured  under  its  own 
control  any  through  line  to  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  or  Saint  Louis.  It  is,  how- 
ever, closely  allied  in  interest  with  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Eailroad  and  the  Canada  Southern  Eailroad,  and  it  has  for  several  years 
had  through-freight-line  connections  throughout  the  Western  States. 
In  view  of  the  financial  strength  of  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad  and 
the  ability  of  its  management  it  appears  that  the  company  has  refrained 
from  embarking  in  the  extension  of  its  own  lines  from  views  which 
have  prevailed  in  regard  to  its  financial  interests. 

There  is  a  vitally  important  consideration  which  limits  railway 
extensions  under  one  management,  viz,  the  limit  fixed  by  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  attending  the  administration  of  an  overgrown  en- 
terprise. An  appreciation  of  this  fact  led  the  investigating  committee 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  ''  to  congratulate  the  stockholders  upon 
the  happy  escape  from  the  injuries  in  which  the  spirit  of  expansion  and 
undue  extension  of  railroads  seemed  likely  to  involve  the  main  lines  of 
railroad,  a  continuance  of  which  for  a  few  years  longer  would  certainly 
have  made  bankrupt  every  trunk  line  in  the  country  which  indulged  in 
this  policy.''    (Eeport  of  committee,  page  42.) 

A  great  railroad  o'rganization  may  be  successful  so  long  as  its  inter- 
ests are  intrusted  to  a  board  of  directors  and  a  chief  executive  officer 
possessed  of  the  requisite  ability  to  comprehend  all  the  economic  and 
commercial  questions  involved  in  its  management,  and  so  long  as  har- 
mony prevails  among  its  managers.  There  are  few  men,  however,  who 
possess  the  power  and  breadth  of  view  necessary  to  the  discharge  of 
such  important  duties. 
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The  investigating  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  their 
report  expressed  their  opinion  of  the  importance  of  this  consideration 
as  follows :  ^ 

Changes  must  take  place  in  time,  and  under  an  incompetent,  dishonest,  or  specula- 
tire  president,  which  is  by  no  means  impossible,  what  havoc  and  destruction  of  values 
might  be  made  of  your  property,  causing  deep  disgrace  and  wide-spread  suffering  ! 

On  page  243  of  the  Appendix  may  be  found  a  table  giving  the  length 
of  main  line  and  of  branches  under  the  control  and  management  of  sev- 
eral of  the  principal  trunk  railroads  of  the  United  States.  The  geo- 
graphical and  commercial  considerations  which  limit  the  control  of  rail- 
roads are  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  section  of  this  report  which  relates 
to  tbe  subject  of  competition. 

3.— THE  ECONOMY  OF  TRANSPORT  BY  RAIL. 

Railroads  having  become  important  highways  of  commerce  between 
States  and  sections  of  the  country,  it  appears  to  be  proper  in  entering 
apoQ  a  discussion  of  the  commercial  movements  of  the  United  States  to 
consider  the  more  important  conditions  which  determine  the  cost  of 
transportation  by  rail  and  the  manner  in  which  these  conditions  influence 
the  conduct  of  railroad  managers. 

In  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  relative  to  commerce  on 
railroads  very  erroneous  views  have  been  expressed  in  regard  to  tfie 
cost  of  transportation.  A  failure  to  appreciate  the  bearing  of  circum- 
stances of  an  economic  nature,  upon  the  cost  of  transportation  has  led 
to  disastrous  results  in  railroad  management  and  to  worse  than  futile 
legislation  in  attempts  at  governmental  regulatiou.  The  cost  of  moving 
freight  upon  railroads,  instead  of  being  a  simple  question  susceptible 
of  a  single  answer,  is  one  of  great  diffic  ilty  and  complexity. 

The  public  have  been  greatly  misled  by  tables  purporting  to  give  the 
cost  of  transportation  on  diflferent  classes  of  roads,  the  only  distinction 
observed  being  that  of  "light  grades"  and  "heavy  grades."    Within 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  however,  a  few  men  of  scientific  and  practical 
attainments  have  entered  upon  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject, 
and  the  results  reached  by  them  are  of  great'Value.    Much  remains  to 
be  done  in  this  direction.    It  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Albert  Fink  (late 
saperinteudent  and  general  manager  of  the  Louisville,  Nashville  and 
(rreat  Southern  Railroad)  that  the  average  cost  of  transport  on  the 
varions  lines  operated  by  that  company  varies  from  1.18  cents  per  ton 
per  mile  to  19.1  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  the  average  cost  on  the  more 
expensive  lines  being  more  than  ten  times  the  average  cost  on  the  less 
expensive  ones. 

The  average  cost  of  transportation  not  only  differs  on  different  roads , 
but  it  varies  widely  with  respect  to  the  carriage  of  different  commodi- 
ties on  tbe  same  road.  Mr.  Fink  also  states  that  the  results  of  the 
8l)ecial  computations  made  by  him  proved  that  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile 

« 

in  some  instances  did  not  exceed  one-seventh  of  one  cent,  and  in  others  was 
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Off  high  as  73  cents  per  ton  per  mile^  the  latter  rate  being  511  times  greater 
than  the  former  J  the  lower  .cost  applying  to  freights  moved  in  cars  that 
would  otherwise  have  run  empty,  and  the  higher  cost  to  freights  in 
small  qaantitieSy  carried  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  movement. 

The  elements  of  cost  of  transportation  on  railroads  may  be  classified 
as  follows:  First,  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  road;  second,  terminal 
expenses ;  third,  transportation-expenses  proper,  or  cost  of  movement 
of  freight ;  and,  fourth,  general  expenses,  including  rental  of  offices, 
salaries  of  officers,  and  all  expenses  connected  with  the  general  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  the  company.  Beferring  to  these  distinctions  of  prime 
importance,  Mr.  Fink,  in  his  treatise  on  railroad  transportation  (page 
28)  says : 

The  coDfosion  which  exists  iD  the  minds  of  some  people  on  the  subject  of  railroad 
tariffs  arises  from  the  prevailing  practice  of  combining  the  charges  for  three  distinct 
services  in  one  and  applying  a  measure  to  the  whole  which  can  only  be  properly  ap- 
plied to  a  portion  of  it. 

CmCUMSTANCBS  APFECTINO  THE  COST  OF  TEANSPORTATION  BY  BAIL. 

There  are  various  circamstances  affecting  the  cost  of  transportation 
on  railroads,  some  of  -which  may  be  noticed. 

(a)  Gradients. — The  gradients  of  the  railroads  constituting  important 
highways  of  commerce  differ  very  much,  the  maximum  being  about  125 
feet  to  the  mile.  Auxiliary  motive  power  is  frequently  required  in 
order  to  overcome  the  heavier  grades.  Differences  of  opinion  exist  as 
to  the  effect  of  gradients  of  known  declivity  upon  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. 

A  somewhat  generally  accepted  proposition  is  that  the  resistance 
on  a  grade  of  20  feet  to  a  mile  is  double  that  on  a  level  road.  The  effect 
of  grades  upon  cost  of  transportation  varies  very  much  on  different 
roads,  owing  to  the  different  weight  of  the  locomotives  employed,  the 
cost  of  coal,  and  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  tonnage  moved.  A 
sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  the  general  effect  of  grades  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  data  as  to  the  load  which  a  33-ton  locomotive  can 
haul  over  different  grades,  the  information  being  furnished  by  the  Bald- 
win locomotive-works  of  Philadelphia : 


I    rro„u..»      Number 

Grades.  I    ^»^^^^"«    |  ofloaded 

1      power.  ^^^ 


Tom. 

1,400  70 


On  a  level 

to  feet  to  the  mile • 

40  feet  to  the  mile 

60  feet  to  the  mile 

80  feet  to  til e  mile 

100  feet  to  tbe  mile \  180  9 


655  33 

415  21 

300  15 

im  11 


The  tractive  power  of  a  locomotive  is  limited  by  its  adhesion  to  the 
track,  which  is  about  one-sixth  of  its  weight,  on  its  driving  wheels. 
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(b)  The  cost  of  transportation  on  every  road  is  affected  greatly  by  the  cost 
of  the  road  itself, — Suppose  two  roads  of  equal  length  and  having  an 
eqaal  amount  of  traffic,  one  of  which  has  cost  $20,000,000  and  the 
other  $10,000,000.  Evidently  the  traffic  on  the  former  road  must  earn 
more  than  that  on  the  latter  in  order  to  yield  the  same  rate  of  interest 
on  the  investment. 

(e)  The  cost  of  transportation  on  railroads  is  greatly  affected  by  the  wages 
of  labor  and  the  cost  of  material. — ^The  wages  of  labor  and  the  cost  of 
material  are  even  50  per  cent,  greater  in  certain  localities  than  in 
others. 

(d)  The  cost  of  fuel  is  a  very  important  element  affecting  cost  of  trans- 
portation.— A  road  passing  over  coal-beds  will  be  able  to  procure  its 

supplies  of  fuel  at  low  rates,  while  the  cost  of  fuel  on  a  road  which  must 
pay  the  expense  of  transporting  coal  several  hundred  miles  will  be  much 
greater.  The  railroad  companies  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  procure 
coal  for  about  $1.50  per  ton,  whereas  the  railroad  companies  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Iowa  are  obliged  to  pay  $4  to  $5  per  ton  for  coal  of  an  inferior 
quality. 

(e)  The  cost  of  transportation  on  the  more  northerly  roads  of  this  country 
tt  greatly  affected  by  frost  and  snow. — No  accurate  computation  can  be 
made  of  the  effect  of  frost  and  snow  upon  the  cost  of  transportation; 
but  careful  estimates,  based  upon  the  most  reliable  data  which  can  be 
procured,  indicate  that  on  many  of  our  northern  roads  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating during  the  winter-months  is  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  greater  than 
(luring  the  other  months  of  the  year.  Great  expense  is  sometimes 
incorred  in  removing  snow  after  a  severe  storm. 

(/)  Volume  of  traffic. — This  is  the  circumstance  which  perhaps  affects 
the  cost  of  transportation  on  railroads  more  than  any  one  which  has 
yet  been  mentioned.  A  large  amount  of  freight  can  be  carried  at  much 
less  cost  per  ton  per  mile  than  a  smaller  amount.  Upon  this  condition 
more  than  upon  any  other,  railroad  managers  base  their  general  esti- 
mates of  cost  of  transportation.  The  importance  of  this  consideration 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation on  each  line  operated  by  the  Louisville,  Nashville  and  Great 
Southern  Kailroad  Company : 


Line, 


Jtfaiostcm  

HemphlD  Mttfi 

KuhrUIe  uwt  Decatar  Railroad 

aooxrille  braocb 

BaHttowD  branch 

Ricbmoiid  branch 

Glati^w  branch 


Cost  pvT  ton 
per  mile. 


Cents. 
1:78 
2.10 
a.  54 
4.17 
7.79 
9.60 

19.10 


The  differences  in  the  cost  of  transportation  are  due  mainly  to  differ- 
ences in  the  amount  of  traffic  over  the  several  lines. 
It  appears  that  the  cost  of  transporting  a  ton  of  freight  one  mile  on 
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the  main  stem,  inclading  the  interest  charges,  was  only  1.78  ceuts,  and 
that  the  cost  of  the  same  service  on  the  Glasgow  brauch  was  10.10  cents. 
Both  lines  were  managed  by  the  same  company  with  the  same  degree 
of  skill  and  economy,  and  the  difference  in  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  traffic  on  the  main  line  is  so  mnch  greater, 
consisting  chiefly  of  through  business,  in  large  quantities — much  of  it  in 
car-loads — whereas  the  traffic  on  the  Glasgow  branch  was  exclusively 
of  the  class  termed  'Mocal,''  in  small  quantities,  generally  less  than  a 
carload. 

The  work  performed  with  respect  to  movement  was  precisely  the  same 
in  the  two  cases,  and  yet  the  cost  of  performing  it  was  more  than  ten 
times  greater  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

The  effect  of  an  increase  of  traffic  upon  the  cost  of  transportation  is 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  several  sources  of  expenditure  in  the  opera- 
tion of  railroads  are  either  very  little  or  not  at  all  affected  by  the  quan- 
tity of  freight  carried.  •  Among  these  expenditures  may  be  mentioned  re- 
pair of  bridges  and  maintenance  of  roadway,  not  including  iron.  There 
are  also  other  expenditures  which  are  increased  by  an  increase  of  traffic, 
but  not  in  the  same  proportion.  Those  expenses  which  are  termed 
"fixed,"  being  very  little  or  not  at  all  affected  by  the  volume  of  traffic, 
vary  from  30  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  transportation  on  dif- 
ferent roads. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  transportation  due  to  magnitude  of  traffic 
was  very  clearly  set  forth  by  the  presidents  of  the  Chicago  and  Xorth- 
western  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroads  in  a 
memorial  to  the  Wisconsin  legislature,  as  follows  : 

The  railways  which  radiate  from  Lake  Michifjan  and  ran  like  lattice- work  throagh- 
out  the  West,  gather  up  business  and  centering  at  Chicago  p3UT  it  by  train-loads  on  to 
the  through  lines  to  the  East.  The  latter  have  simply  to  forward  it.  It  is  this  fortu- 
nate condition  which  gives  the  New  York  Central  Biilroad  16  miles  of  freight-cars 
daily.  Ttie  western  roads  are  feeders;  the  eastern  linos  are  receivers.  The  latter  are 
saved  the  expense  of  picking  up  this  business  by  driblets.  It  comes  to  them  in  volumes. 
Trains  follow  each  other  in  quick  succes*jion,  and  their  constant  movement  insures 
economy. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  relative  importance  of  magnitude  of  traffic 
and  of  distance,  as  elements  in  the  cost  of  transportation,  the  following 
extreme  case  may  be  stated:  Assume  a  local  point  situated  on  a  rail- 
road 50  miles  from  New  York  City.  The  person  who  ships  grain  from 
that  point  to  New  York  in  small  quantities  brings  it  in  sacks  to  the 
railroad  station,  where  it  is  stored  until  a  car  is  in  readiness  for  its  re* 
ceptiou.  It  is  placed  in  the  car  by  hand,  and  in  the  same  car  are  loaded 
the  miscellaneous  products  of  that  locality  seeking  a  market  at  New 
York.  This  car  may  not  be  more  than  one-half  or  even  one-fourth 
loaded.  It  remains  upon  a  side  track  until  the  train  of  which  it  is  to 
constitute  a  part  arrives  on  its  way  to  New  York.  The  time  of  this 
train,  the  steam-power  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  service  of  the  employes 
of  the  road  are  consumed  in  the  work  of  receiving  the  grain  into  the 
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freight-hoase,  in  deliveriag  it  into  the  car,  and  in  connecting  tlie  car 
with  the  train.  On  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  New  York,  the  grain  is^ 
bandied  in  connection  with  various  classes  of  freight,  in  the  expensive 
manner  incidental  to  the  transaction  of  a  package-traffic.  The  grain 
is  then  delivered  by  hand  to  the  consignee,  and  the  sacks  in  which  it 
was  contained  are  afterwards  returned,  being  billed,  receipted  for,  and 
finally  delivered  to  their  owner  by  the  agent  at  the  local  station. 

No  computation  is  necessary  in  order  to  prove  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting grain  but  50  miles  may,  in  such  a  case,  be  in  excess  of  the  cost 
of  transporting  it  several  hundred  miles  if  in  the  latter  case  it  is  spouted 
into  cars  from  grain-elevators  and  hauled  in  trains  of  twenty  cars  carr3ing 
400  bushels  each,  or  8,000  bushels  in  all,  and  running  day  and  night,  with 
no  other  interruptions  than  may  be  necessary  for  taking  in  supplies  of  fuel 
and  water.  The  eftect of  distance  upon  the  cost  of  transportation  may,  in 
certain  cases,  be  the  element  of  least  importance.  It  is,  however,  to  be  ob- 
served in  this  connection  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  defend  certain 
UDJQst  discriminations  by  arguments  based  upon  considerations  such  as 
those  presented  in  this  illustration — discriminations  for  which  thfe  cir- 
camstances  of  time,  distance,  and  amount  of  traffic  afford  no  justifica' 
tion  whatever.  While  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  illustration  just  pre- 
sented should  be  considered  in  treating  of  discriminations,  each  case 
most  be  determined  upon  its  own  merits. 

ig)  The  length  of  haul  or  distance  xchich  commodities  are  transported  is 
an  important  element  of  the  cost  of  transportation, — Freight  which  is  car- 
ried a  short  distance  is  very  much  more  affected  by  the  expenses  of 
handling,  warehousing,  and  billing  than  freight  carried  a  long  distance. 

The  terminal  expenses  may  be  the  same  for  the  transportation  of 
goods  one  mile  as  for  a  thousand  miles.  ^ 

Mr.  O.  Chanute,  civil  engineer,  in  an  article  published  in  1874  in  re- 
gard to  the  elements  of  the  cost  of  railroad  freight  traffic,  illustrated 
the  manner  in  which  terminal  charges  affect  the  cost  of  hauling  a  train 
of  130  tons  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  the  station-expenses  be- 
ing the  same  in  each  case,  as  follows : 

10  miles  cost  4. 062  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

4(  ii  U  ((  (( 

IC  U  4(  U  (( 

U  4(  4(  44  44 

44  44  44  44  4i 

1%  44  44  44  44 

44  44  44  44  44 

0 

44      44    44    44     44 

The  practical  effect  of  distance  in  the  determination  of  rates  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  compiled  from  facts  embraced  in  a  memorial  pre- 
sented to  the  Wisconsin  legislature  in  1871  by  the  presidents  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul 

Railways : 


20 

2.481 

50 

1.533 

100 

1.216 

200 

1.058 

232 

1.037 

500 

0.963 

1,000 

0.932 
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Local  rates  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  transportation  of  grain  on  seven  trunk  roads. 
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4.4 
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For  1-25  miles 
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For  150  miles 
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2,4 
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3.6 
3.2 
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2  2 

2.1 
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1.3 

For  400  miles 

2. 2 
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The  foregoing  table  was  prepared  in  the  year  1875.  The  rates  are  all 
'*  local  ^  or  "  non-competitive*'  rates. 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that  the  rate  for  400  miles  is  2.2 
cents  per  ton  per  mile.  The  through  rates  for  the  transportation  of 
grain  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard  are,  however,  very  mach  less  than 
any  of  these  rates.  It  is  generally  believed  that  40  cents  per  handred 
pounds  for  the  transportation  of  grain  from  Chicago  to  Kew  York,  a 
distance  of  837  miles,  is  »  remunerative  rate.  This,  however,  is  at  the 
^  rate  of  only  8$  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  or  less  than  half  the  local  rate  for 
400  miles  stated  in  the  foregoing  table. 

The  length  of  haul  chiefly  determines  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  transporting  ''  through  "  and  ^'  local "  traffic.  It  has  been  stated  upon 
good  authority  that  more  money  can  he  made  at  2  cents  per  ton  per  mile  on 
long  hauls  than  can  he  made  at  3  cents  per  ton  on  a  local  traffic^  in  which 
the  expenses  incurred  hy  delay  of  cars  at  stations  exceed  the  running  ex- 
penses of  cars  while  in  motion, 

(A)  Alignment  of  road. — A  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  rail- 
road managers  as  to  the  precise  value  of  this  element  of  cost,  but  the 
general  fact  is  well  established  that  locomotives  can  haul  a  greater 
number  of  cars  on  a  straight  road  or  on  a  road  having  easy  curves  than 
oaa  very  crooked  road,  especially  a  road  which  has  heavy  grades. 

{%)  The  cost  of  transporting  commodities  in  hulk  is  less  than  the  cost  of 
transporting  them  in  separate  packages. — The  terminal  expenses  incurred 
in  the  transportation  of  coal,  grain,  lumber,  and  cattle  are  very  much 
less  than  the  expenses  of  handling  and  warehousing  miscellaneous  mer- 
chandise. Grain  is  transferred  from  railroad-cars  and  vessels  into  ware- 
houses, and  again  from  warehouses  into  railroad-cars  and  vessels  ^at  a 
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cost  not  exceeding  one-fonrth  to  one-half  a  cent  per  bushel.  Goal  is 
simply  dropped  from  pockets  into  vessels  or  is  emptied  into  vessels  or 
cars  by  chntes.  Cattle  are  loaded  and  unloaded  with  very  little  expense. 
Valuable  merchandise,  on  the  other  hand,  involves  expensive  handling, 
care  in  transportation,  and  risks  of  various  kinds.  Besides,  it  must  be 
carried  in  expensive  cars  and  be  carefully  protected  in  warehouses. 

ij)  Cost  of  transportation  is  less  for  a  regular  than  for  an  irregular  traf- 
fic.— ^This  is  an  economic  principle  recognized  in  all  branches  of  busi- 
Dess.  Every  railroad  company  must,  under  its  obligation  as  a  common 
carrier,  provide  cars  and  other  facilities  for  the  traffic  which  may  be 
thrown  upon  it  at  the  periods  when  the  demand  for  transportation  is 
greatest.  During  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  equipment  required 
to  transport  the  traffic  on  many  roads  is  three  or  four  times  as  great  as 
at  other  seasons.  But  a  road  engaged  in  .such  an  irregular  business 
mast  keep  on  hand  many  cars,  and  have  in  its  employ  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  not  required  during  the  months  when  business  is  light- 
est. '  All  these  cars,  and  nearly  all  the  employes  whose  efficiency  de- 
pends upon  their  general  knowledge  of  the  particular  workings  of  the 
road,  cannot  be  dispensed  with  every  time  the  business  falls  ofif.  This 
featnre  of  transportation  greatly  affects  the  east  and  west  trunk  roads, 
especially  in  regard  to  their  through  traffic.  The  varying  movement  of 
the  crops  and  the  fluctuations  of  commercial  operations  cause  great 
irregularity  in  the  movements  of  traffic. 

(k)  The  cost  of  transportation  is  greatly  affected  by  the  nature  and 
value  of  freights. — It  is  mainly  upon  considerations  of  this  character 
that  the  classification  of  freights  and  the  different  rates  for  transporting 
goods  of  the  various  classes  are  based.  These  classifications  are  but 
expressions  in  practice  of  the  fact  that  the  actual  cost  of  transport- 
ing DO  two  different  commodities,  including  the  cost  of  handling,  ware- 
housing, &c.,  is  precisely  equal. 

The  cost  of  transporting  goods  which  are  of  a  perishable  or  fragile 
nature,  and  require  great  care  in  handling  and  moving,  is  greater  than 
that  of  transporting  goods  which  are  not  liable  to  decay  or  leakage. 
The  common  carrier  is  required  to  transport  goods  of  a  perishable 
nature  with  dispatch,  and  to  provide  suitable  facilities  for  handling  and 
transporting  commodities  liable  to  be  injured. 

(/)  The  cost  of  transporting  traffic  at  high^rates  of  speed  is  very  muoh 
greater  than  the  cost  at  low  rates  of  speed. — In  the  opinion  of  well-informed 
railroad  managers  the  rate  of  speed  for  freight-trains  yielding  the  maxi- 
mom  profit  is  about  ten  miles  an  hour.  When  freight-trains  are  run  at 
the  rate  of  20  or  30  miles  an  hour,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion is  about  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  speed. 

(to)  The  cost  of  transportation  is  less  for  commodities  moved  in  large 
quantities  than  in  small  quantities. — A  railroad  having  a  traffic  of  a  mill- 
ion tons  of  a  single  commodity  would,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  be  pro- 
vided with  cars  and  terminal  facilities  especially  adapted  to  the  par- 
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ticular  traffic.  Full  trains  could  tbus  be  run  regularly,  insuring  the 
greatest  economy  of  car-service,  motive-power,  and  wages  of  employes. 
This  is  an  economic  condition  very  clearly  recognized  by  every  railroad 
manager.  The  transportation  of  fresh  meats  by  rail  from  the  West  to 
the  seaboard  did  not  become  a  profitable  traffic  until  it  had  assumed  a 
magnitude  warranting  the  construction  of  refrigerator-cars  especially 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  Conditions  of  this  nature  affect  the  passen- 
ger traffic  of  railroads,  commutation  and  excursion  rates  being  based 
upon  the  number  of  passengers  which  can  thereby  be  secured  for  single 

trains. 

(»)  The  cost  of  transportation  is  largely  affected  by  the  amount  of  dead 

weight  carried, — The  economy  of  car-service  depends  largely  upon  the 
exigencies  of  the  traffic  of  a  road  and  the  skill  exercised  in  the  man- 
agement of  its  equipment  under  the  complicated  arrangement's  and  com- 
binations which  have  sprung  up  between  railroads  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  commerce. 

The  ordinary  freight-cars  of  the  standard  gauge  of  4  feet  8J  inches 
are  capable  of  carrying  a  load  about  equal  to  their  own  weight,  (t.  e.,  10 
tons,)  but,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  traffic  and  the  fact  that  the  ton- 
nage of  freights  in  one  direction  usually  exceeds  the  tonnage  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  amount  of  dead  weight  carried  on  almost  all 
roads  is  much  greater  than  the  weight  of  commodities  transported. 

It  is  evident  that  if  a  given  number  of  loaded  cars  are  hauled  over  a 
road,  the  cost  of  motive-power,  train-hands,  and  other  expenses  directly 
connected  with  the  movement  of  the  train  is  much  less  per  ton  of  freight 
than  if  the  same  number  of  cars  are  hauled  when  only  half  loaded.  It 
is,  however,  very  seldom  practicable  to  load  cars  engaged  in  local  traffic 
to  their  full  capacity. 

The  report  of  the  railroad  commissioners  of  Massachusetts  for  the 
year  1875  shows  that  for  every  ton  of  freight  carried  on  the  roads  of 
that  State  there  were  transported  3.292  tons  of  dead  weight ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  average  load  was  less  than  one-third  of  the  capacity  of 
the  cars* 

On  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  during  the  year  187.">,  only  58  per  cent, 
of  the  space  occupied  by  freight  bound  eastward,  was  occupied  in  the 
westward  movement. 

On  the  main  line  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  Railroad  during  the 
year  1874,  the  south-bound  tonnage  was  but68  per  cent.of  the  north-bound 
tonnage.  But  this  great  loss  of  effort  is  not  peculiar  to  railway  transpor- 
tation. It  is  observable  in  every  branch  of  human  activities.  A  striking 
illustration  of  the  loss  sustained  in  consequence  of  hauling  dead  weight  or 
unprofitable  car-service  is  presented  in  a  report  by  the  presidents  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railways 
to  the  Wisconsin  legislature.  Referiing  to  the  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
ern Railway,  those  gentlemen  say: 

The  actaal  freigbt-mileage  capacity  of  tbe  cars  on  that  road,  allowing  ample  time 
for  loading  and  unloading  and  for  tbe  disability  of  a  liberal  number  of  oars,  is  about 
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144ftHX),000  car-mileagea,  or  1,440,000,000  ton-mileages,  while  the  actual  ton-mileage 
performed  was  212,275,311,  which  shows  that  the  actual  car-mileage  was  only  15  per 
cent,  of  the  car-mileage  which  the  equipment  required  by  the  fluctuating  business  is 
capable  of  doing,  and  this  percentage  is  further  reduced  by  the  fact  that  of  the  actual 
ar-mileage  made  about  75/>er  ceiit,  only  was  paying  ton-mileage,  showing  that  the  total 
tonnage  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  system  is  hut  11  per  cent,  of  the  capacity  of  (he 
nlUng-itoek  the  company  is  obliged  to  keep;  or,  in  other  words,  were  the  freight-traffic 
constant,  regular,  and  in  car-loads,  739  care  would  do  the  same  bueinese  which  now  reqmree 
6,628  cara. 

The  theoretical  limit  of  tbe  economy  of  car-service  can,  of  course, 
never  be  obtained  in  practice.  The  proportion  of  dead- weight  carried 
differs  widely  on  different  roads. 

(o)  The  cost  of  transportation  differs  greatly  on  roads  on  account  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  road  itself  -The  ratio  which  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  roadway  bears  to  the  total  operating  expenses  on  several  important 
roads  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

^^  ia| 
c  o  e  S 
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Roads, 


god  oJS 
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Per  cent. 

PeonsTlvBni&Bailroad 22 

Lake  ^ore  and  Michigan  Sonthem 25 

Michigan  Ceotral 12 

I»aifiTil]«  and  Xasbville  Railroad,  main  stem 14.  453 

Bailniada  of  If  amacbasetta  24.500 

Chicago  and  Nortb  western  Railroad I  14.500 

Chicago,  Bnrlm}!:ton  and  Quincy J  25.500 


The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  a  road  having  few  bridges  and  located 
in  a  comparatively  level  country  having  a  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  is  very 
mach  less  than  of  a  road  built  upon  a  yielding  soil  and  having  heavy 
excavations  and  embankments  and  many  bridges.  This  source  of  ex- 
penditure is  of  course  affected  very  much  by  the  character  of  the  con. 
stmction  of  the  road-bed  and  superstructures. 

(p)  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  considerations  affecting 
the  cost  of  transportation  on  a  railroad  is  the  skill  with  which  it  is  man" 
agedy  embracing  both  the  direction  of  matters  of  detail  and  general  admin- 
istration. 

In  the  management  of  the  great  trunk  lines  connecting  the  interior 
with  the  seaboard  this  is  the  consideration  of  especial  importance.  In 
the  coarse  of  the  contests  between  the  trunk  lines  when  competition  runs 
wild,  the  general  administration  of  the  affairs  of  a  road  embraces  ques- 
tions of  very  great  magnitude  and  of  national  interest.  The  proper 
management  of  these  great  trunk  lines  requires  executive  ability  of  a 
high  order  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  details  of  transportation 
and  of  commercial  affairs. 

The  circumstances  and  conditions  governing  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion on  railroads  which  have  thus  far  been  mentioned  may  be  summarily 
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stated  as  follows:  First^  gradients;  second ^  cost  of  roads;  tkird^  the 
wages  of  labor  and  cost  of  material ;  fourth^  cost  of  fuel ;  fifth^  effects 
of  frost  and  snow ;  sixthj  volume  of  traffic ;  seventhj  distance ;  eighthj 
alignment  of  road;  ninth,  the  distinction  as  to  bulk  or  package  traffic; 
tenthj  regularity  of  movement ;  eleventh^  nature  of  commodities,  as  to 
their  being  perishable  or  fragile;  twelfth,  speed;  thirteenth,  quantity 
transported  of  one  kind ;  fourteenth,  dead  weight;  fifteenth,  maintenance 
of  road ;  sixteenth,  skill  in  manngement.  There  are  other  conditions 
affecting  the  cost  of  transportiation,  of  comparatively  trifling  importance 
on  certain  roads,  but  of  very  great  importance  on  other  roads. 

The  facts  presented  clearly  indicate  the  absurdity  of  tables  purport- 
ing to  give  the  cost  of  transportation  by  rail  based  upon  the  single  con- 
dition of  gradients.  Mr.  Albert  Fink,  in  a  report  on  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, has  named  fifty-eight  different  elements  of  cost  applying  to 
the  management  of  a  railroad,  a  list  of  which  may  be  found  on  page 

256  of  the  Appendix.  He  has  also  prepared  a  formula  for  ascertaining 
the  cost  of  transportation  per  ton  per  mile,  which  may  be  fonnd  on  page 

257  of  the  Appendix. 

Attention  is  called  to  an  explanatory  note  appended  to  this  formnla, 
and  especially  to  the  remark  that  ^^  It  is  necessary  to  know  the  fifty- 
eight  items  of  expense  enumerated  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  transportation  on  railroads." 

QUESTIONS   OF  POLICY  IN    RAILROAD    MANAGEMENT    WHICH  AFFECT 

FBEIOHT-CHABaES. 

Besides  the  circumstances  which  have  just  been  mentioned  as  affect- 
ing the  cost  of  transportation,  there  are  certain  questions  of  policy  based 
npon  conditions,  beyond  the  control  of  the  managers  of  railroads,  which 
have  great  weight  in  the  establishment  of  freight-tariffs.  A  few  of  the 
more  important  questions  of  tbis  character  may  be  mentioned. 

First.  QuestioTis  as  to  the  establishment  of  freight-tariffs  arising  from  the 
relative  amount  of  freight  in  ea>ch  direction  and  from  considerations  as  to 
the  advisability  of  carrying  freights,  which  cannot  be  made  to  yield  the  aver- 
age cost  of  transportation. 

There  is  no  railroad  in  the  country  upon  which  the  freight-traffic  in 
both  directions  is  equal.  Generally,  the  tonnage  of  freight  in  one  direc- 
tion largely  exceeds  the  tonnage  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  npon  all  the  trunk  railroads  connecting  the  West  with 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  as  indicated  by  the  following  facts  : 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  1875. 

Through  freight  eastward 1, 002, 072  tons. 

Through  freight  westward 352, 131  tons. 

The  east-bound  tonnage  on  this  road  appears  to  be  nearly  three  times 
as  great  as  the  west-bound  tonnage. 
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Boston  and  Albany  Railroadj  1875. 

Tods  from  other  States 1,357,794 

Tons  to  other  States 301, 100 

The  tonnage  from  the  West  into  the  New  England  States  over  this 
road  appears  to  be  about  four  times  the  tonnage  from  the  New  En- 
gland States  to  the  States  west  of  the  western  boundary  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Lake  Shore  and  Miehigah  Southern  Railway^  1875.    - 

East-bound  freight 3, 381, 876  tons. 

West-bound  freight 1, 640, 614  tons. 

The  west-bound  tonnage  upon  this  road  appears  to  have  been  but 
48.5  per  cent,  of  the  east-bound  tonnage ;  or,  in  other  words,  51.5  per 
cent,  of  the  west-bound  cars  were  hauled  without  loads. 

Michigan  Central  Railroad^  1876. 

Through  tonnage  east 825, 450  tons. 

Through  tonnage  west 268, 193  tons. 

The  west-bpund  tonnage  appears  to  have  been  but  32.5  per  cent,  of  the 
east-bound  tonnage ;  or,  in  other  words,  67.5  per  cent,  of  the  west-bound 
car-space  was  empty. 

The  relative  tonnage  east  and  west  over  the  Mississippi  Biver  bridge 
at  Clinton,  Iowa,  (the  crossing  of  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
Ohicago  and  ^Northwestern  Eailroad,)  was,  during  the  year  1873 — 

Eastward 336, 303  tons. 

Westward 94, 505  tons. 

The  west-bound  tonnage  appears  to  have  been  but  28  per  cent,  of  the 
east-bound  tonnage;  or,  in  other  words,  72  per  cent,  of  the  west-bound 
oars  ran  empty. 

This  circumstance,  with  respect  to  the  unequal  amount  of  tonnage  in 
the  two  directions,  gives  rise  to  some  very  important  questions  in  the 
economy  of  transportation.  Evidently,  on  a  road  which  carries  all  its 
Umnoffe  in  one  direction^  the  freight-charges  must  be  so  fixed  that  the 
traffic  in  that  direction  shall  pay  for  hauling  the  cars  both  ways. 

There  are  many  roads  in  this  country  upon  which  the  equipment  is 
lar^ly  employed  in  this  manner,  especially  roads  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  coal  and  other  minerals.  On  many  roads  cars  are  used 
which  are  especially  adapted  to  a  traffic  which  can  only  be  secured  in 
ODe  direction.  But  wherever  it  is  practicable  to  procure  return  freights 
of  any  class,  the  following  question  presents  itself:  At  what  rates  can 
freights  he  carried  on  the  return  trip  which  will  afford  better  results  than 
^Mng  the  cars  bach  empty  t 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  William  P.  Shinn,  a  civil  engineer  and  railroad 
manager,  entered  into  an  investigation  as  to  the  cost  of  transporting 
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freights  on  the  Pittsburgh  and  Fort  Wayne  Railroad,  and  he  arrived  at 
the  following  conclusion : 

I  find  that  aa  additional  car,  loaded  from  Pittsbargh  to  Chicago  and  taken  back 

empty,  will  cost — 

Chicago  to  Pittsburgh,  loaded $43  50 

Returning  empty 17  00 

Cost  both  ways,  (loaded  one  way) 60  50 

Cost  both  ways  (loaded  both  ways) 87  00 

Cost  of  back  load 36  50 

So  that  a  rate  of  31  cents  per  100  pounds  from  Chicago  to  Pittsburgh  pays  for  the  car 
going  loaded  and  returning  empty,  and  it  is  profitable  to  load  it  back  at  any  rate  over 
13^  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Or,  to  state  the  result  in  other  terms,  it  was  found  that  upon  a  road 
on  which  the  average  cost  of  transportation  was  16  mills  per  ton  per  milej 
it  would  be  more  profitable  to  carry  return  freights  at  a  rate  of  5J  mills 
than  to  allow  empty  cars  to  be  hauled  over  the  road  on  the  return  trip. 

Mr.  Shinnalso  considered  the  important  economic  question  as  to  the 
freight-charges  which  would  justify  an  increase  of  equipment  and  the 
providing  of  additional  terminal  and  other  facilities  in  order  to  accom* 
modate  an  increased  traffic,  if  such  traffic  could  be  procured  in  the 
direction  of  the  principal  movement  of  tonnage.  The  question  admits 
of  as  many  special  answers  as  there  are  railroads  in  the  country,  but  the 
general  answer  appears  to  be  that  traffic  may  be  carried  at  any  rate 
tchich  icill  yield  more  than  the  prdper  charges  for  the  interest  on  tfie  cost  of 
such  equip^nent,  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  hauling  the  additional  cars  over 
the  road^  and  the  cost  of  the  labor  required  in  the  manngement  of  the  addi- 
tiotial  traffic. 

Mr.  L.  P.  Morehouse,  assistant  engineer  of  the  Illinois  Central  Bail- 
road,  has  investigated  the  subject  here  under  considelration  in  a  scien- 
tific and  practical  manner.  He  ascertained,  as  the  result  of  a  careful 
computation,  that  the  average  cost  of  the  freight-traffic  of  that  road 
was  15.8  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  and  yet  he  found  that  a  car  which  would 
run  empty  in  the  direction  of  the  lightest  traffic  could  be  profitably 
loaded  with  a  freight  which  would  yield  only  the  rate  of  3  mills  per  ton 
per  mile,  or  only  about  one  sixth  the  average  cost  of  the  whole  freight-traffic 
of  the  road.  Mr.  Morehouse  also  ascertained  that  within  the  limits  of 
the  power  of  a  locomotive  an  additional  car  could  be  added  to  a  train 
and  transported  even  in  the  direction  of  its  greatest  traffic  at  the  rate 
of  4  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  He  ascertained,  moreover,  that  if  the  cars  on 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  could  always  be  run  loaded,  thus  avoiding 
entirely  the  hauling  of  any  empty  cars,  the  freight-charges  imposed 
could  be  reduced  one-half  and  still  yield  the  sqme  amount  of  net  earnings, 

Mr.  Morehouse  also,  in  a  somewhat  general  manner,  proved,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Eailroad,  that,  although 
the  average  cost  of  the  total  freight  moved  was  9}  mills  per  ton  per  mile, 
yet  such  freight  could  be  carried  in  cars,  which  would  otherwise  run 
empty,  at  the  rate  of  only  2J  mills  per  ton  per  mile. 
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Mr.  Albert  Fink,  vice-president  and  general  superintendent  of  the 
LonisTille,  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  Railway,  ascertained  that  the 
cost  of  transporting  freight  on  that  road  m%i^  not  exceed  one-seventh  of 
$ne  cent  (1.43  mills)  in  certain  cases  where  cars  would  otherwise  run  empty  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  a  rate  at  all  in  advance  of  one-seventh  of  a  cent 
per  ton  per  mile  would  pay  the  expenses  of  haaling  freight  in  cars  which 
would  otherwise  return  empty,  the  average  cost  of  transportation  on  the 
road  being  nearly  ten  times  this  ratCj  or  1.3  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

Evidently,  therefore,  the  question  which  presents  itself  to  the  mind  of 
a  railroad  manager  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  additional  traffic  is 
not,  Will  such  traffic  pay  the  average  rate  of  conducting  the  entire  traffic  of 
the  road  f  but  Will  ift  yield  any  profit  heyond  the  cost  of  handling  and  haul- 
ing and  the  incidental  ej^penses  properly  applicable  to  it  f  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  traffic  will  or  will  not  bear  its  full  proportion  of 
the  total  expenditures  of  the  road,  but  as  to  whether  it  will  or  will  not 
form  a  profitable  adjunct  to  the  existing  traffic. 

Considerations  such  as  these  have  led  many  companies  to  compete  for 
a  traffic  for  which  there  were  shorter  lines  with  easier  grades  and  supe- 
rior facilities  of  all  kinds.  In  such  cases  the  shorter  roads  may  regard 
the  competitive  traffic  as  an  integral  part  of  their  general  traffic,  and 
be  inclined  to  adjnst  their  freight-charges  accordingly.  The  less 
favorably  sitnated  competitors,  regarding  the  competitive  traffic  as  a 
mere  adjunct  to  their  principal  business,  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
iDclioed  to  secure  a  share  of  it  if  it  will  yield  any  margin  of  profits  beyond 
the  mean  operating  expenses  especially  chargeable  to  it. 

Daring  the  last  five  or  six  years  the  least  favorably  situated  of  several 
competing  roads  has  oftentimes  determined  the  rates  which  have  been 
agreed  upon  as  the  result  of  a  ^-  railroad  war,"  the  roads  upon  which  the 
cost  of  transportation  was  least  reducing  their  rates  upon  such  compul- 
sioD.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  has  for  several  years  been  presented 
in  the  course  of  tlie  contest  between  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Orand 
Trank  Railways  for  the  traffic  between  the  Western  States  and  the  New 
England  States.  The  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  the  New  York  Oen- 
tral  Railroad,  and  the  western  connections  of  the  latter  road,  form  the 
shortest  and  least  expensive  line  between  Boston  and  Chicago,  yet  for 
years  the  Orand  Trunk  road  has  competed  with  this  shorter  line  upon 
the  condition  that  it  should  be  permitted  to  charge  10  per  cent,  less 
than  the  New  York  Central  in  order  to  enable  it  to  secure  a  share  of  the 
through  traffic.  The  force  of  this  illustration  will  be  clearly  perceived 
by  referring  to  maps  Nos.  3  and  4  at  the  end  of  this  report,  the  former 
representing  the  Orand  Trunk  Railway  with  its  Vermont  Central  con- 
nections permeating  all  parts  of  the  New  England  States,  also  the 
western  connections  of  the  Orand  Trunk  Railway;  and  the  latter 
(map  No.  4)  representing  the  New  York  Central  Railway  with  its  New 
England  and  its  western  connections. 
A  very  striking  illustration  of  the  policy  of  engaging  in  traffic  which 
3ap» 
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will  merely  yield  a  profit  beyoud  the  additional  expenses  incurred  by 
engaging  in  it  has  been  presented  daring  the  last  six  years  in  tbe  com- 
petition which  has  been  going  on  between  the  trank  railroads  connect- 
ing the  West  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Lake,  Erie  Oanal,  and 
Hndson  Biver  water-route.  At  the  time  when  the  railroads  first  began 
to  engage  in  the  transportation  of  grain  and  other  heavy  products  of  the 
Westy  the  rates  on  the  lakes  and  on  the  Erie  Canal  were  very  much 
below  the  average  cost  of  transportation  upon  the  railroads.  For  sev- 
eral years,  however,  the  roads  had  been  carrying  all  the  better  pay- 
ing freights  of  the  higher  classes.  The  managers  ot  certain  of  the 
east  and  west  trnnk  lines  at  last  determined  to  engage  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  grain  and  other  heavy  freights  at  rates  below  those  obtainable 
on  the  classes  of  commodities  then  carried,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
receipts  from  such  freights  would  form  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  princi- 
pal business  of  their  roads,  or,  in  other  words,  that  such  receipts  would 
more  than  cover  the  additional  expenses  incurred. 

How  far  this  policy  of  supplementing  the  more  profitable  traffic  of  a 
road  by  additional  traffic  at  very  low  rates  may  be  pursued  is  a  nice 
question,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice. 

Tbe  failure  to  appreciate  the  possible  efi:*ect  of  tbe  competition  of 
longer  lines  has  led  to  serious  mistakes  in  railway  construction.  Koads 
forming  shorter  lines  than  any  existing  roads  have  been  constructed  be- 
tween certain  points  with  the  expectation  that  the  advantage  of  distance 
alone  would  enable  them  to  control  the  through  traffic ;  but  it  has  been 
subsequently  found  that  the  longer  lines  were  able  to  retain  a  full  share 
of  the  traffic,  and  perhaps  by  virtue  of  other  favoring  circumstaucesj 
such  as  the  magnitude  of  the  total  traffic,  cheaper  construction,  cheaper 
fuel,  or  more  skillful  management,  the  longer  lines  have  been  able  to 
carry  tbe  traffic  for  less  than  the  cost  of  carrying  it  over  the  shorter 
line.  Circumstances  such  as  these  have  t^ided  greatly  to  multiply  the 
elements  of  competition  and  to  afibrd  to  tbe  public  cheap  rates  of  trans- 
portation. 

Many  railroads  in.  this  country  are  actively  engaged  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  certain  heavy  commodities  of  low  value  at  rates  below  the 
average  cost  of  transportation,  the  traffic,  however,  yielding  better  net 
results  than  refusing  to  engage  in  it. 

Second.  There  are  questions  of  policy  based  upon  the  relations  sus- 
tained by  the  railroads  to  each  other  and  to  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
or,  in  other  words,  questions  growing  out  of  the  competition  of  rival 
roads  and  of  rival  markets,  which  affect  the  establishment  of  freight- 
tarifBs.  Circumstances  of  this  character  present  themselves  under  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  their  value  with  any 
degree  of  precision.  The  questions  to  which  they  give  rise  are  practical 
rather  than  theoretical.  The  interests  of  the  great  trunk  lines,  as  well 
as  of  almost  all  lines  of  less  importance,  are  very  closely  identified  with 
the  interests  of  certain  commercial  cities.    The  merchant's  of  the  chief 
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cooioiercial  cities  seek  trade  throughoat  extensive  portions  of  the  coautry. 
Every  State  is  thus  broaght  within  the  range  of  the  competition  of  two 
or  more  commercial  centers.  A  road  terminating  at  one  city  must  of 
necessity  so  fix  its  freight-tariffs  that  the  charges  for  the  transportation 
of  competitive  traffic  shall  not  be  so  mach  greater  than  those  enjoyed 
by  a  rival  city  as  to  discriminate  against  its  trade;  otherwise  a  deflec- 
tion of  commerce  might  take  place  and  the  road  leading  to  the  former 
city  would  in  the  end  sustain  a  loss  of  bnsiness.  This  is  the  cause 
which,  lying  behind  more  immediate  and  apparent  causes,  has  been  the 
controlling  condition  during  those  contests  which  have  been  waged  be> 
tween  the  great  trunk  lines  connecting  the  West  with  the  seaboard. 

This  subject  is  treated  of  somewhat  at  length  in  the  section  of  this 
report  entitled  <^The  competitive  forces  which  exert  a  controlling  influ- 
ence over  the  movements  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United 
States." 

The  more  important  questions  of  policy  which  present  themselves  to 
the  mind  of  the  railroad  manager  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
and  during  those  struggles  in  which  at  times  he  engages  with  rival 
railroad  interests  may  be  summarily  stated  as  follows : 

1.  What  must  be  the  average  rate  on  the  total  traffic  in  order  that  it 
may  yield  sufficient  net  income  in  order  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  oper- 
ating the  road,  together  with  interest  upon  its  outstanding  obligations  ? 

2.  What  rate  will  yield  a  profit^  however  small,  beyond  the  expenses^ 
strictly  applicable  to  the  mere  handling  and  moving  of  freight  ? 

3.  The  tonnage  of  a  road  being  largely  in  one  direction,  at  what  rate 
may  freights  be  profitably  carried  in  cars  which  would  otherwise  run 
empty  f 

4.  A  road  being  constructed  and  in  operation,  at  what  rate  will  it  be 
profitable  to  procure  the  requisite  equipment  and  other  facilities  in  order 
to  secure  traffic,  which  cannot  be  secured  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average 
rate  which  must  be  obtained  from  the  total  traffic? 

0.  What  rates  will  the  markets  bear  f 

6.  What  rates  must  be  established  in  order  to  maintain  a  position  or 
to  gain  an  advantage  during  a  war  of  rates ! 

These  considerations  indicate  that  the  expression  '<  profitable  rates'' 
is  one  which  in  practice  has  several  distinct  significations,  dependent 
upon  both  constant  and  variable  quantities.  It  is  quite  as  important 
that  the  railroad  manager  should  understand  the  bearing  of  each  of 
these  questions  npon  the  interests  intrusted  to  his  care  as  that  he  should 
be  informed  in  regard  to  the  actual  average  cost  of  conducting  the  total 
trafiBc  of  the  road. 

The  subject  presents  a  broad  field  for  investigation,  and  there  is  a 
very  great  demand,  both  in  the  interests  of  the  public  and  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  railroads,  that  a  better  understanding  of  it  should  be  attained. 

The  foregoing  remarks  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  to 
qaestions  of  policy  affecting  freight-rates,  are  presented  with  the 
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desire  of  bespeaking  for  the  subject  more  careful  attention  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  of  inducing  the  managers  of  railroads  to  give  publicity  to  such 
facts  as  will  tend  to  the  development  of  the  more  important  economic 
and  commercial  features  of  railroad  transportation.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  at  this  day  the  managers  of  the  railroads  of  the  country, 
who  ar^  .the  depositaries  of  all  exact  information  in  relation  to  the 
economy  of  transport  by  rail,  should  have  failed  to  collect  and  publish 
statistical  and  other  information  necessary  to  the  solution  of  certain 
comparatively  easy,  but  fundamental,  economic  questions.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  the  railroad  companies  in  this  country  have  heretofore 
pursued  the  policy  of  concealing  from  the  public,  and  even  from  their 
own  stockholders,  facts  of  vital  importance  touching  the  manner  in 
which  the  roads  intrusted  to  their  care  are  managed,  the  line  of  policy 
pursued  with  reference  to  internal  and  external  considerations,  and  the 
results  of  practical  experience,  upon  which  alone  can  be  based  sound 
and  just  methods  of  dealing  with  each  other  and  with  the  public. 

4— THE  INTERIOR  WATERLINES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  principal  interior  water-lines  of  the  United  States  are  delineated 
on  Map  No.  2,  at  the  end  of  this  report.  A  full  description  of  these  lines 
having  been  presented  two  years  ago  in  Report  No.  307,  Forty-third  Con- 
gress, first  session,  (Report  of  Select  Oommittee  of  the  Senate  on 
Transportation  Routes  to  the  Seaboard,)  only  such  facts  will  be  stated 
in  this  connection  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  complete  the  scheme 
of  the  present  report. 

The  principal  water-lines  shown  on  the  map  are :  First,  the  water-line 
connecting  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States  with  Montreal,  via  the 
lakes,  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  and  the  Canadian  canals ;  second,  the 
water-line  forming  a  commercial  highway  between  the  Western  and 
Northwestern  States  and  the  port  of  New  York,  via  the  lakes,  the  Erie 
Canal,  and  the  Hudson  River;  third,  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  navi- 
gable tributaries. 

Upon  the  same  map  are  also  represented  certain  proposed  water-lines 
and  works  in  course  of  construction. 

THE  CANADIAN  WATBS-LINE. 

This  water-line  has  been  secured  by  the  construction  of  the  Welland 
Canal,  connecting  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  and  overcoming  the  de- 
scent of  the  Niagara  River  between  those  lakes,  and  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  canals,  the  latter  consisting  of  six 
canals,  varying  in  length  from  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  eleven  and  one- 
fourth  miles,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  obstacles 
presented  to  commerce  by  rapids  in  the  Saint  Lawrence  River.  Within 
the  last  twenty-five  years  rafts  and  steam-vessels  have  descended  the 
Saint  Lawrence  River  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal  without  passing 
through  the  canals,  but  boats  employed  in  the  transportation  of  the  pro- 
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dactsof  the  West  and  all  vessels  on  their  upward  passage  pass  through 
the  canals. 

Both  the  Welland  and  the  Saint  Lawrence  canals  were  constructed  by 
die  Canadian  government.  About  $1,500,000  has  also  been  expended 
in  the  improvement  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  below  Montreal,  in  order  to 
secure  to  that  city  a  channel  of  sufficient  depth  for  vessels  of  the  largest 
class  engaged  in  ocean-commerce.  In  the  construction  of  these  works 
the  people  of  Canada  have  expended  about  $30,000,000,  and  they  have 
exhibited  a  remarkable  degree  of  enterprise  in  the  successful  efforts 
which  have  been  put  forth  in  order  to  enable  them  to  participate  in  the 
commerce  of  the  great  lakes.  Their  trade  with  the  Northwestern  States 
of  this  country  constitutes  ninety  per  cent,  of  their  entire  lake-com- 
merce. 

The  Welland  Canal  is  now  being  enlarged  so  as  to  admit  the  pass^age 
of  vessels  of  1,000  tons,  the  canals  and  locks  having  been  originally 
constructed  for  vessels  of  500  tons.  It  is  also  in  contemplation  to  en- 
large the  canals  along  the  Saint  Lawrence  Biver,  so  as  to  admit  the  pass- 
age of  vessels  of  1,000  tons.  Differences  of  opinion  have  prevailed  in 
regard  to  the  policy  of  enlarging  the  Saint  Lawrence  canals.  It  is 
thoaght  by  some  that  the  passage  of  the  large  lake-vessels  of  1,000 
tons  through  the  locks  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  canals  would  involve 
greater  expense  than  the  transshipment  of  western  products  at  the  foot 
of  Lake  Ontario  into  barges  such  as  are  now  employed  upon  the  Saint 
Lawrence  River. 

THE  WATBB-LINE    OONNECTINa   THE  WESTERN  AND    NORTHWESTERN 

STATES  WITH  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

This  line  is  formed  by  the  lakes,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Hudson 
Biver.  The  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1826  formed  the  connecting- 
link  in  the  highway  of  commerce  connecting  the  States  bordering  on  the 
great  lakes  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard  at  New  York,  and  this  line  re- 
mained for  nearly  twenty-five  years  almost  the  sole  avenue  of  that  com- 
merce. Under  the  stimulating  effect  of  this  great  advantage  over  all 
the  other  Atlantic  sea-ports,  New  York  City  at  once  entered  upon  a 
career  of  unexampled  prosperity  and  became  the  chief  commercial  and 
financial  center  of  the  western  world.  Great  changes  have,  however, 
taken  place  during  the  last  ten  years  with  respect  to  commercial  inter- 
ooarse  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard,  in  consequence'  of  the  con- 
struction of  railway  lines. 

The  great  trunk  lines  to  the  several  Atlantic  sea- ports  now  form  ave- 
Daes  of  commerce  quite  as  important  and  as  effective  in  determining  the 
course  of  trade  as  the  Erie  Canal.  During  the  year  1876,  83  per  cent, 
of  the  total  grain- receipts  at  Atlantic  seaports  was  by  rail,  and  only  17 
per  cent  bjf  eanaL  This  subject  is  more  fully  treated  of  in  another  part 
of  this  report,  entitled  "The  competitive  forces  which  exercise  a  con- 
trolling influence  over  the  commerce  between  the  West  and  the  sea- 
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board  with  respect  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore." 

The  Erie  Oanal  was  originally  bat  40  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep,  with  a 
single  lineof  locks,  admitting  the  passage  of  boats  of  76  tons.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  enlarged  to  a  width  of  170  feet  and  a  depth  of  7  feet,  with  doable 
locks  of  snfflcient  capacity  for  boats  of  240  tons.  The  present  maximum 
capacity  of  the  canal  is  far  beyond  the  demands  of  the  commerce  upon 
it.  The  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  is  said  to  have  redaced  the  cost 
of  transportation  npon  it  aboat  50  per  cent. 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

Before  the  introduction  of  railroads  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
navigable  tributaries  formed  the  only  line  of  transportation  to  the  Gulf 
ports  for  the  products  of  a  large  part  of  the  territory  now  comprising  the 
Western  and  Northwestern  States.  The  city  of  New  Orleans  became 
the  exclusive  sea-port  for  this  extensive  river-commerce,  and  for  many 
years  held  a  commercial  position  similar  to  that  held  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  by  the  city  of  New  York  by  means  of  the  com- 
mercial highway  formed  by  the  lakes,  the  Erie  Oanal,  and  the  Hudson 
Biver.  But  alreaily  several  trunk  railroads  have  been  completed 
which  constitute  important  highways  of  commerce  between  the  West- 
ern States  and  the  Southern  States.  The  construction  of  these  roads 
is  rapidly  producing  changes  in  the  course  and  conditions  of  commerce. 
Freights,  such  as  were  formerly  shipped  to  New  Orleans,  Galveston, 
and  Mobile,  and  thence  to  the  North  Atlantic  States,  are  now  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  shipped  directly  east  by  rail  to  Savannah,  Charles- 
ton, and  Norfolk,  or  seek  the  direct,  all-rail  '^overland  route"  by  rail 
from  the  Gulf  States,  crossing  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Bivers,  and 
thence  passing  over  the  great  east  and  west  trunk  lines.  Commodities 
are  also  shipped  from  the  Atlantic  States  to  the  Gulf  States  over  the 
same  routes.  But  the  Mississippi  Biver  is  still  and  will  always  continue 
tobe  the  most  important  avenue  of  commerce  between  the  West  and  the 
South,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  commerce  actually  carried  upon  it, 
but  in  the  influence  which  it  will  ever  exert  toward  regulating 
rates  on  competing  rail-lines,  especially  for  the  transportation  of  the 
heavier  commodities  comprising  the  lower  classes  of  freight  and  embrac- 
ing agricultural  products,  lumber,  minerals,  &c. 

This  subject  is  treated  of  more  at  length  in  the  section  of  this  report 
entitled  ''The  regulation  of  railroads  through  the  competition  of  water- 
lines." 

(a)  The  Mississippi  River  above  Saint  Louis, — Navigation  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi Biver  between  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Saint  Louis  is  subject  to 
great  fluctuation  with  respect  to  its  navigable  condition.  During  four 
or  Ave  months  of  the  year  this  portion  of  the  river  is  navigable  for  the 
larger  class  of  boats  employed  on  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Biver,  but  at  times  it  falls  to  a  depth  of  only  3  to  3^  feet. 
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The  Keokuk  Bapids,  7.6  miles  in  length,  have  been  overcome  by  the 
constrnction  of  a  canal  extending  along  the  Iowa  shore,  and  the  Rock 
Island  Bapids  have  been  improved  by  means  of  excavating  the  natural 
channel  so  as  to  give  a  navigable  passage  200  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep 
at  extreme  low  water. 

The  Mississippi  Biver  above  Keokuk,  Iowa,  is  generally  closed  by  ice 
about  four  and  a  half  months  in  each  year. 

(b)  Tlie  Mississippi  River  below  Saint  Louis, — The  Mississippi  Biver  is 
navigable  almost  constantly  from  Saint  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  a  distance 
of  1,250  miles,  for  steamers  and  barges  of  the  largest  size.  Occasion- 
ally navigation  is  obstructed  during  short  periods  on  account  of  ice  or 
low  water.  This  section  of  the  river,  however,  constitutes  an  invalu- 
able commercial  highway,  sufficient  for  all  the  demands  of  commerce. 
The  Mississippi  is  navigable  for  ocean- vessels  of  the  largest  size  to  Yicks- 
bnrgh,  and  at  times  as  far  np  as  Memphis,  bat  sea-going  vessels  seldom 
pass  above  New  Orleans. 

The  general  character  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  from 
Saint  Ix)uis  to  New  Orleans  is  stated  in  the  following  table : 

Average  stage  of  water  each  year  for  nine  years, 

Knmber  of  days  less  than  4  feet 3f 

Komberof  days  over  4  feet  and  less  than  6 52) 

Knmber  of  days  over  6  feet  and  less  than  8 103$ 

Namber  of  days  over  8  feet  and  less  than  10 69^ 

Kamberofdays  over  10  feet.... 136J 

There  is  great  need  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  river,  by  the  removal  of  snags  and  bars,  improvements  which 
can  be  made  at  a  cost  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  the  com- 
mercial interests  to  be  subserved. 

(c)  Mouth  of  the  Mississippi  Biver. — The  Mississippi  River  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  point  where  it  separates  into  several  "  passes,"  forming 
its  delta,  has  a  depth  of  nearly  100  feet,  yet  at  the  month  of  each  of  these 
outlets  or  passes  there  are  bars  formed  by  the  deposit  of  sediment, 
caasing  serious  obstrnctions  to  navigation.  The  depth  of  water  here 
varies  from  12  to  10  feet.  This  has  been  the  condition  of  the  passes  for 
many  years,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  regimen  of  the  river  under  the 
action  of  natural  forces. 

Solong  as  commerce  upon  the  ocean  was  principally  carried  on  in  vessels 
.not  exceeding  400  or  500  tons  burden  and  drawing  from  10  to  14  feet  of 
water,  these  bars  presented  no  serious  obstacle  to  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  New  Orleans ;  bat  within  the  last  twenty-flve  years  the  size 
of  vessels  engaged  in  ocean-commerce  has  been  greatly  increased. 
Commerce  upon  the  ocean  is  now  largely  carried  on  in  vessels  of  from 
1,000  to  5,000  tons,  with  a  draught  of  water  of  from  16  to  23  feet,  ex- 
perience having  proved  the  economy  of  vessels  of  this  class  for  long 
ocean-voyages.  Especially  is  this  true  with  respect  to  ocean-steamers. 
Vessels  of  smaller  size  are  now  confined  chiefly  to  the  coastwise  trade 
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and  to  trade  with  foreign  ports  of  minor  importance.  As  a  natural 
result  of  this  change  in  the  size  of  sea-going  vessels,  the  great  sea-ports 
which  are  not  accessible  to  ships  of  the  larger  class  are  doomed  to  com- 
mercial decadence.  This  has  been  the  unfortuuate  position  of  New  Or- 
leans during  the  last  ten  years  on  account  of  the  obstructions  to  naviga- 
tion at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  Biver. 

For  several  years  the  Government  has  annually  appropriated  sums 
averaging  about  $200,000  per  annum  for  the  purpose  of  employing 
dredgingboats  at  the  entrance  to  the  Southwest  Pass.  By  this  means  a 
channel  has  been  secured  ranging  from  15  to  20  feet  in  depth  and  f]*om 
50  to  200  feet  in  width.  This  is^  however,  an  insufficient  and  very  unre- 
liable expedient.  The  storms  which  sweep  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
oftentimes  obliterate  every  vestige  of  the  channel  formed  by  the  dredg- 
ing-boats,  and  the  work  of  opening  a  channel  has  to  be  repeated.  Sev- 
eral plans  were  proposed  for  securing  a  deep  channel  to  the  Gulf. 

Finally,  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1875,  James  B.  Eads,  an 
eminent  civil  engineer  of  Saint  Louis,  was  authorized  to  improve  the 
mouth  of  the  South  Pass  by  means  of  jetties  extending  into  the  Gulf 
beyond  the  crest  of  the  bar  forming  the  impediment  to  navigation. 
The  works  now  in  process  of  construction  were  begun  on  the  17th  of 
June,  1875,  and  have  been  prosecuted  vigorously  ever  since.  The 
jetties  now  extend  from  the  land's  end  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  Gulf^ 
confining  and  controlling  the  waters  of  the  pass  so  that  the  depth 
across  the  bar,  which  is  two  and  one-quarter  miles  in  width,  has  been 
increased  from  about  8^  feet  (the  depth  before  the  work  was  commenced) 
to  a  wide  channel  with  a  depth  of  21  feet.  The  attainment  of  the 
required  depth  of  30  feet  is  believed  by  eminent  engineers  who  have 
officially  examined  the  works  to  be  only  a  question  of  time.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  jetty-system  is  believed  to  have  been  fully  demonstrated. 

While  the  commercial  advantages  which  will  be  realized  from  the 
success  of  this  enterprise  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  and  to  the  entire  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  embracing 
1,200,000  square  miles  of  territory,  it  will  also,  as  an  achievement  in  civil 
engineering,  probably  be  of  great  value  as  developing  a  practicable 
method  of  improving  the  mouths  and  channels  of  sediment  rivers  and 
of  protecting  the  alluvial  shores  of  such  streams. 

During  the  xiast  year  many  of  the  largest  steamers  and  ships  plying 
to  New  Orleans  have  used  the  jetties  in  entering  the  Mississippi,  finding 
a  much  safer,  wider,  and  deeper  entrance  tjian  has  ever  before  been 
secured  in  any  of  the  other  entrances  to  the  river.  The  consolida- 
tion and  permanent  completion  of  the  jetties  will  soon  be  commenced 
and  prosecuted  as  rapidly  as  possible.  If  the  hopes  entertained  in 
regard  to  the  jetties  shall  be  fully  realized,  the  port  of  New  Orleans 
will  be  placed  upon  an  equality  with  the  most  favorably-situated  ports 
of  the  globe  with  respect  to  the  facilities  of  navigation,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  its  commerce  will  thus  be  largely  increased. 
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This  resalt  will  also  be  of  incalcalable  advantage  to  the  entire  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  of  the  States  bordering  upon 
it  and  its  tribataries. 

THE  MISSOURI  RIVER. 

The  Missouri  Eiver  is  navigable  to  Fort  Benton,  in  the  Territory  of 
Montana,  for  steamers  of  the  smaller  class.  Navigation  on  this  river  is 
however  confined  to  four  or  five  months  each  year  during  favorable 
stages  of  the  river.  Since  the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  Bail- 
roads  and  the  railroads  leading  west  from  Saint  Louis,  the  traffic  on  the 
Missouri  Eiver  has  decreased. 

THE  OHIO  RIVER. 

The  Ohio  Biver,  like  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  is  subject 
to  great  fluctuations  as  to  its  navigable  stage,  but  it  is  much  less  ob- 
structed by  ice.  It  is  an  exceedingly  important  commercial  highway, 
not  only  as  a  complBtitor  of  the  railroads  with  respect  to  the  transportation 
of  general  freights,  but  especially  as  being  the  only  practicable  highway  for 
the  transportation  of  coal  from  the  vast  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  to  x>oints  below  as  far  as  New  Orleans.  At  the  present 
time  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  is  the  principal  center  of  the  coal-trade  of 
Western  Pennsylvania.  The  shipments  of  coal  by  river  from  that  city 
daring  the  year  1876  amounted  to  62,395,000  bushels,  or  2,495,800  tons. 

The  value  of  the  steamers,  barges,  and  boats  owned  at  Pittsburgh 
and  employed  in  the  coal-business  is  estimated  at  $5,000,000.  Almost 
all  the  coal  consumed  in  the  cities  and  towns  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver 
and  its  navigable  tributaries  below  Saint  Louis  is  obtained  from  this 
section.  The  steamers  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver  and  the  ocean-steamers 
from  New  Orleans  also  depend  upon  this  source  of  supply.  During  a 
single  rise  in  the  river  46  fleets,  comprising  369  barges  and  carrying 
4,156,000  bushels  of  coal,  have  left  Pittsburgh  within  the  space  of  three 
days. 

The  Ohio  Eiver  is  subject  to  greater  fluctuations  as  to  its  depth  of 
water  than  any  other  tributary  of  the  Mississippi.  The  extreme  rise 
and  fall  at  Cincinnati  is  62^  feet  Its  descent  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cairo, 
a  distance  of  963  miles,  is  426  feet.  In  consequence  of  this  great  descent 
the  velocity  of  the  current  is  from  1^  to  3^  miles  per  hour.  The  coal- 
fows  of  Pittsburgh,  consisting  of  barges  and  the  steamers  which  propel 
them,  require  a  depth  of  6  feet  of  water  in  order  to  pass  down  with 
safety.  These  tows  and  fleets  of  tows  also  require  a  wide  channel  in 
order  that  they  may  be  navigated  safely  and  economically. 

As  the  Ohio  Eiver  above  Cincinnati  sometimes  falls  to  a  depth  of 
aboat  two  to  three  feet,  navigation  on  that  portion  of  it  is  oftentimes 
suspended  for  several  months.  At  and  below  Cincinnati  navigation 
generally  continues  either  for  the  larger  or  smaller  class  of  steamers 
about  eleven  months  each  year.    For  the  transportation  of  coal,  iron- 
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ore,  and  other  minerals,  the  Ohio  Biver  is  an  invaluable  commercial 
highway.  The  cost  of  transporting  coal  from  Pittsburgh  to  Louisville 
and  to  New  Orleans  is  about  one-half  of  one  mill  per  ton  per  mile.  This 
is  only  one-ninth  of  the  rate  which  prevailed  during  several  months  of 
the  past  year  for  the  transportation  of  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York, 
viz,  20  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  or  4^  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  a  rate 
less  than  almost  any  other  rail-rate  known  in  this  country,  and  believed 
to  have  been  unremunerative,  and  maintained  only  as  the  result  of  a 
railroad  war. 

The  importance  of  the  Ohio  Biver  as  a  commercial  highway  may  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  considered  that  many  towns  and  cities  in  the 
Western  and  Southwestern  States  are  in  a  great  measure  dependent 
upon  a  cheap  supply  of  coal  from  Western  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  that  bordering  upon  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio  there  are 
coal-fields  embracing  a  territory  of  122,000  square  miles,  an  area  nearly 
nine  times  as  large  as  the  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Belgium  combined. 

The  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal, — The  Louisville  and  Portland  Ca- 
nal, around  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  al  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  public  improvements  ever  undertaken  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  This  work  has  cost  $3,288,603,  but  the  commercial 
advantages  realized  from  it  in  a  single  year  have  greatly  exceeded  this 
large  (expenditure.  Within  the  last  two  years  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  secured  the  entire  control  of  this  work,  and  the  tolls  for 
the  passage  of  boats  through  it  have  been  reduced  from  50  cents  to  10 
cents  per  ton,  boat-measurement.  This  has  afforded  great  relief  to  the 
immense  coal-traffic  of  the  Ohio  Biver. 

Much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  this  work  and  in  regard  to 
the  commerce  of  the  Ohio  Biver  may  be  found  in  the  statements  pre- 
sented to  this  Department  by  Mr.  Sidney  D.  Maxwell,  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Pope,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.    (Appendix,  pages  114  and  199.) 

THE  OXmBEBLAKD  BIYEB. 

The  Cumberland  Biver,  from  its  month  to  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  is  navi- 
gable during  the  entire  year  for  boats  of  12  inches  draught,  during  about 
ten  months  for  boats  of  21  inches  draught,  and  during  eight  or  nine 
months  for  boats  of  3  feet  draught. 

Light-draught  boats  requiring  only  from  10  to  12  inches  of  water  can 
generally  run  to  Nashville  nearly  the  whole  year,  and  boats  of  from  16 
to  20  inches  draught  can  run  for  about  six  months  (from  December  to 
June)  each  year.  Light-draught  boats  run  to  Point  Burnside,  125 
miles  above  Kashville,  during  the  whole  year,  and  to  the  crossing  of 
the  Cincinnati  Southern  Bailway,  450  miles  above  Nashville,  during 
six  months  in  the  year,  viz,  from  about  December  1  to  June  1.  The 
low  rates  on  competing  railroads  have  tended  to  divert  much  traffic 
from  the  Cumberland  Biver. 
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TENNESSEE  BIVEB. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  liiver  to  Eastport,  15  miles  below 
Florence,  Ala.,  boats  drawing  about  3  feet  of  water  can  run  during  the 
whole  year,  and  from  December  to  June  such  boats  usually  run  as  far 
as  Florence,  Ala.  From  Florence  to  Decatur,  12  miles,  navigation  is 
interrupted  by  the  Muscle  shoals.  From  Decatur  to  Ountersville,  325 
miles,  boats  run  during  the  whole  year,  but  between  Decatur  and 
Bridgeport  only  for  about  ten  months  of  the  year.  Boats  very  seldom 
pass  from  Bridgeport  up  to  Chattanooga,  on  account  of  obstructions  in 
the  river.  Between  Chattanooga  and  Kingston  (about  100  miles  by 
land  from  Chattanooga)  boats  are  run  the  entire  year,  and  between  Chat- 
tanooga and  Knoxville  for  about  ten  months  each  year. 

Daring  the  winter-months  steamers  navigate  the  Hiwassee  liiver  as 
far  np  as  Charleston ;  the  Clinch  Biver,  above  Kingston,  a  distance  of 
30  or  40  miles,  and  the  Little  Tennessee  Biver  as  far  up  as  the  mouth  of 
Tellico  Biver.  Sometimes  boats  pass  up  the  Holston  and  French  Broad 
Birers.  The  products  of  East  Tennessee  above  Knoxville  are  gener- 
ally shipped  on  flat-boats. 

The  United  States  Government  is  now  constructing  a  canal  around 
the  Uascle  Shoals  of  sufficient  size  for  the  passage  of  steamboats.  Con- 
siderable progress  has  also  been  made  within  a  few  years  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  river  above  Chattanooga. 

The  two  interruptions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  Biver,  viz, 
the  Muscle  Shoals,  and  the  shoals  between  Bridgeport  and  Chattanooga, 
now  destroy  the  value  of  the  Tennessee  Biver  as  a  line  of  transport  from 
the  head  of  navigation  to  its  intersection  with  the  Ohio.  Below  Decatur, 
however,  the  Tennessee  affords  the  benefits  of  competition  to  the  various 
railroads  connecting  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  with  the 
Galf  States,  and  to  this  extent  it  is  of  considerable  commercial  impor- 
tance. The  construction  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  canal  and  the  improvement 
of  the  river  both  above  and  below  these  obstructions  will  afford  the 
means  of  developing  vast  coal  and  other  mineral  resources  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  and  in  the  eastern  sec- 
ttoD  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

THE  ARKANSAS  B1V£B. 

The  Arkansas  Biver  is  navigable  for  large  steamers  to  Little  Bock, 
Ark.,  and  beyond  the  western  border  of  the  State  for  steamers  of  a 
smaller  class,  during  favorable  stages  of  the  river.  The  commerce  of  the 
territory  of  which  it  was  formerly  the  chief  line  of  transportation  is  now, 
to  a  large  extent,  shared  by  railroads  extending  west  from  the  Mississippi 
Kiver  and  also  by  the  two  lines  extending  in  a  southwesterly  direction 
from  Saint  Louis  to  the  State  of  Texas. 

THE  WISCONSIN  AND  FOX  RIVERS  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  extension  of  a  northern  water-line  to  the  Mississippi  Biver  by 
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the  construction  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  Eivers  improvement  is  a 
work  especially  worthy  of  notice,  it  being  now  under  the  ownership  and 
control  of  the  United  States  Government.  A  large  amount  of  money 
has  already  been  expended  upon  it.  It  is  believed  that  this  line  will 
become  a  valuable  competitor  to  the  railroads  connecting  the  States  of 
Iowa  and  Minnesota  with  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan. 

It  is  believed  that  an  expenditure  of  about  $3,000,000  will  be  required 
in  order  to  complete  the  enterprise.  The  improvement  embraces  a  canal 
across  a  portage  of  only  1^  miles  in  width,  separating  the  Wisconsin  and 
Pox  Eivers,  the  improvement  of  the  Pox  River  by  means  of  slack-water 
navigation,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Wisconsin  Biver  by  means  of 
slack- water  navigation,  by  contracting  its  channel  at  certain  points,  or 
by  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  the  portage  to  its  mouth,  as  the 
engineers  in  charge  may  determine. 

The  locks  on  this  line  of  improvement  will  be  160  feet  long,  35  feet 
wide,  and  have  a  depth  of  water  in  the  canal-portions  of  3  feet,  admitting 
the  passage  of  boats  of  500  tons.  The  Erie  Canal  has  locks  110  feet  long, 
IS  feet  wide,  and  a  depth  of  7  feet,  admitting  the  passage  of  boats  of 
only  200  tons.  It  is  intended  that  barges,  such  as  are  employed  on  the 
Mississippi  Biver,  shall  pass  through  the  Wisconsin  and  Pox  Rivers  im- 
provement from  the  Mississippi  Biver  to  the  head  of  Green  Bay. 

The  merits  of  this  enterprise  are  very  fully  set  forth  in  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Transportation.  (Beport  307,  Forty- third 
Congress,  first  Session.) 

GENERAL  BEMABKS  IN  BEeABD  TO  WATER-LINES. 

m 

The  United  States  Government  has  already  expended  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  the  improvement  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  and  of  navigable 
waters  within  the  United  States.  Valuable  commercial  results  have 
already  been  realized  from  these  expenditures,  and  it  is  believed  that 
much  more  valuable  results  may  be  realized  from  the  judicious  expendi- 
tures of  money  in  the  same  direction. 

In  addition  to  the  water-lines  already  mentioned,  there  are  certain 
projected  lines  which  have  engaged  public  attention.  These  are  :  first} 
the  proposed  Caughnawaga  and  Champlain  Ship  Canal;  second^  the 
Oneida  Lake  route  from  Oswego  to  Troy,  N.  Y.  j  thirds  the  James  Biver 
and  Kanawha  Canal,  or  Central  Water-line  from  Bichmond,  Ya.,  to  the 
Ohio  Biver;  fourth,  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Canal  from  Gun- 
tersville,  on  the  Tennessee  Biver,  to  Macon,  Ga.,  in  connection  with  slack, 
water  navigation  on  the  Coosa  Biver,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee Biver  from  Macon  to  its  mouth ;  and,  fifthy  the  Bock  Island 
and  Hennepin  Canal.  These  and  other  projected  water-lines  are  fully 
treated  of  in  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Transportation 
(Senate  Document  No.  307,  Forty-third  Congress,  first  session.) 

All  the  water-lines  hereinbefore  mentioned  are  delineated  on  map  No. 
2,  at  the  end  of  this  report. 
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5.  THE  COMPETITIVE  POE0B3  WHICH  EXERT  A  CONTROLL- 
ING INFLUENCE  OVER  THE  MOVEMENTS  OP  THE  INTER- 
NAL COMMERCE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  sabject  of  oompetition  presents  itself  under  two  very  important 
as)>ects:  first,  as  a  force  controlling  or  exercising  a  strong  influence  over 
the  movements  of  commerce,  and,  second,  as  a  regulator  of  freight-rates. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  here  upon  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the 
question  as  to  how  far  competition  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  regulator 
of  rail-rates,  nor  is  it  proposed  to  investigate  fully  the  question  as 
to  how  far  competition  produces  or  checks  discriminations  in  freight- 
charges;  for,  under  different  circumstances,  it  tends  to  both  these  results. 
The  subject  can  only  be  considered  in  a  somewhat  general  manner. 

Competition  exists  under  very  complicated  conditions  with  respect  to 
the  '^through  traffic"  between  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  in 
60  far  as  relates  to  the  end  of  securing  cheap  transportation  it  is  an 
effective,  although  not  an  absolute,  regulator  of  through  rates.  It  does 
Dot  prevent  certain  discriminations  with  respect  to  the  interests  of 
rival  commercial  centers,  nor  does  it  prevent  exorbitant  local  rates 
or  discriminations  against  local  traffic.  In  certain  cases,  combination  in 
a  great  degree  suppresses  competition,  but  it  has  been  found  that  where 
there  are  many  competing  lines,  these  lines  have  so  few  interests  in  com- 
mon that  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  agreements  as  to  competitive 
rates.  The  trunk  lines  at  all  times  engage  in  through  traffic  at  rates 
very  much  below  those  which  prevail  where  there  is  little  or  no  compe> 
tition,  and  in  some  cases,  they  are  forced  to  engage  in  competitive  traffic 
at  an  absolute  loss. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  competition  of  rival  lines  and  of  rival 
markets  is  much  less  effective  as  a  regulator  of  local  than  of  through  rates ; 
bat  in  regard  to  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  local  traffic  of  the 
country  the  influence  of  the  competition  of  product  with  product  in 
various  degrees  limits  rates.  In  many  cases  the  competition  of  the 
markets  exerts  but  little  influence,  and  between  the  extremes  of  the  in- 
floence  of  this  competition  over  both  through  and  local  rates,  it  asserts 
itself  in  every  gradation  of  force  and  under  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
circomstances. 

As  the  local  traffic  of  railroads  constitutes  a  very  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  commerce  of  the  chief  Atlantic  sea-ports  than  does  their 
commerce  with  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States,  it  is  evident  that 
Ihe  railroad  problem  presents  to  each  of  those  cities  many  questions  of 
vital  importance,  which  cannot  be  considered  in  a  report  especially  de- 
voted to  the  commercial  movements  between  States  and  between  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  and  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
which  characterize  those  movements. 

The  present  consideration  of  the  results  of  competition  relates  to  some 
ihlng9  trhich  it  does^  rather  than  to  what  it  does  not  do.  The  latter  subject 
opens  an  almost  illimitable  field  for  inquiry  and  discussion. 
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COMPETITION. 

As  soon  as  it  was  realized  in  England  and  in  this  coantry  that  the 
safe  and  economical  management  of  a  railroad  rendered  it  necessary 
that  the  work  of  the  common  carrier  shoald  be  performed  by  the  man- 
agement of  the  road  itself,  it  was  confidently  predicted  that  the  power 
of  the  railroad  companies  wonld  eventaally  become  so  great  and  their 
control  over  the  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  of  the  people  so 
absolute  that  it  would  become  necessary  for  the  state  to  govern  the 
railroads  in  order  to  prevent  the  railroads  from  governing  the  state. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  of  the  evils  apprehended  have  ex- 
hibited themselves  in  different  degrees,  experience  has  proved  that  the 
system  contains  within  itself  certain  conservative  elements,  which,  in 
the  more  advanced  stages  of  railroad  extension,  assert  themselves  as 
regulating  forces,  although  not  to  the  extent  of  preventing  all  dis- 
criminations or  of  correcting  all  the  abuses  which  have  from  time  to 
time  arisen.  But  this  much  is  not  to  be  expected  in  the  course  of  human 
affairs,  either  as  the  result  of  the  untrammeled  action  of  natural  forces 
or  as  the  product  of  any  scheme  of  adjustment. 

At  an  early  day  in  the  history  of  railway  legislation,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  uttered  this  word  of  warning  in  the  British  Parliament : 
*^  Beware,  my  lords,  lest  in  legislating  in  favor  of  railroads  yon  lose 
sight  of  the  old  English  idea  of  the  highway."  But  the  freedom  of  the 
highway,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  employed  with  reference  to 
transportation  on  wagon-roads,  on  canals,  on  rivers,  and  upon  the  ocean, 
has  been  entirely  eliminated  from  railroads,  and  yet  many  of  the  evils 
apprehended  have  not  been  realized  under  the  privileges  and  powers  of  in- 
dependent corporate  ownership.  Monopoly  has  notstrangled  commerce, 
for  competition,  the  natural  regulator  of  values,  has  appeared  under  new 
conditions,  and  in  the  determination^  of  rates  for  the  transportation  of 
both  passengers  and  freights  it  appears  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  possibilities  of  the  railroad  system,  although,  as  just 
stated,  not  to  the  extent  of  preventing  all  abuses. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  system  under  which  the  entire  freight 
and  passenger  traffic  of  railroads  is  conducted  by  the  management  of 
the  railroad  companies  themselves,  as  common  carriers,  has  been  the 
most  important  condition  under  which  the  present  advanced  state  of 
railway  transportation  has  been  attained.  Begularity  of  movement, 
reduction  in  cost,  security,  accountability,  dispatch — all  these  inval- 
uable results  are  due  to  this  peculiar  feature  of  the  system  at  first  be- 
lieved to  be  fraught  with  such  serious  evils. 

Borne  of  the  features  of  monopoly  always  have  and  perhaps  always 
will  attach  to  the  railroad  system,  but  they  will  continue  under  certain 
restraints  growing  out  of  the  competition  between  rival  transportation- 
lines,  and  between  rival  markets.    As  we  have  also  seen,  these  restraints 
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operate  onder  widely  different  conditions  with  respect  to  what  are  known 
as  ^'  competitive  "  and  as  ''  looal "  traffic. 

Daring  the  first  twenty  years  of  railway  constrnction  in  the  United 
States  there  were  comparatively  few  competing  railroads.    The  com- 
panies songht  new  rentes,  where  they  conld  enjoy  exclusive  privileges. 
Bat  in  thecourseof  a  few  years  competing  lines  were  constrncted  between 
the  important  centers  of  trade.    In  certain  cases  rival  companies,  see- 
ing that  competition  would  be  disastrous  to  both,  entered  into  combina- 
tions as  to  the  rates  which  should  be  maintained.    Iti  other  cases  the 
two  roads  were  consolidated  under  one  ownership.    This  led  to  the  im- 
pression that  eventaally  there  would  be  no  effective  competition  between 
rival  roads.    George  Stephenson,  the  father  of  the  railroad  system  of 
Great  Britain,  expressed  the  opinion  that  ^<  wherever  combination  is  pos- 
sible competition  is  impossible,"  and  the  inference  was  generally  drawn 
that  competition  may  always  be  suppressed  by  combination.   Experience 
has  proved  the  fallacy  of  this  idea.    Perhaps  the  most  extensive  combi- 
nations and  consolidations  of  railway  interests  in  the  world  are  those 
which  have  been  formed  by  the  trunk  lines  connecting  the  Western  and 
Northwestern  States  with  the  Statesof  the  Atlanticseabdard.  Thesecom- 
binations  and  consolidations  were  originally  entered  into  by  the  various 
railroad  companies  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  commerce  between 
the  East  and  the  West;  but  it  ift  well  known  that  the  most  ungovern- 
able competition  is  that  which  now  exists  and  which  has  existed  for 
several  years  between  those  great  rival  trunk  lines,  and  it  is  also  a  fact 
that  the  rates  which  have  for  several  years  prevailed  upon  those  roads 
have  been  the  cheapQSt  rail-rates  known  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  in 
the  world.    Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  managers  of  the 
tnink  lines  to  advance  competitive  rates  and  even  to  maintain  very  moder- 
ate rates,  but  oftentimes  unsuccessfully.    Competition  between  the  trunk 
lines  and  their  various  connecting  lines,  and  other  forces  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  managers  of  those  lines  have  thwarted  their  efforts,  and  the 
resalt  has  been  that  the  cheapness  of  through  rates  enforced  upon  these 
great  companies  has  given  rise  to  complaints  of  unjust  discrimination 
with  respect  to  rates  between  points  where  the  commercial  advantages 
of  oompetition  do  not  exist.    It  is  averred  that  the  great  trunk  lines 
have,  daring  the  last  two  years,  engaged  in  the  competitive  traffic  be- 
tween the  West  and  the  seaboard  at  rates  below  the  actual  cost  of 
transportation. 

As  the  resalts  of  the  efforts  of  the  promoters  of  railway  consolida- 
tions and  combinations,  we  now  see  that  it  is  impossible  for  these  great 
trank  lines  to  combine  for  the  determination  of  rates,  exeept  as  to  certain 
cioiMf  of  traffic  and  tcitkin  Kmita  imposed  frjr  the  economies  of  tran^Mrta- 
Hon  and  by  eommerdal  forces  beyond  their  control. 

aEOUMSTANCES  WHICH  TEND  TO  BEGULATE  BAIL-BATES. 

Let  ns  consider  briefly  some  of  the  forces  which  in  practice  tend  to 
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regalate  freight-charges  on  American  railroads  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
great  commercial  movements  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard. 

First.  Between  each  of  the  principal  commercial  cities  of  the  West 
and  each  one  of  the  chief  Atlantic  sea-ports  there  are  several  compet- 
ing lines  formed  by  the  trunk  roads  and  their  connections.  One  or  more 
of  these  lines  may  regard  the  throngh  traffic  between  certain  centers  of 
trade  as  a  principal  scarce  of  revenue.  Other  lines  may  regard  it  as 
a  mere  adjunct  to  their  local  business  or  as  an  adjunct  to  their  more 
important  through  traffic  between  other  points.  In  the  latter  cases  the 
companies  may  be  satisfied  with  any  rate  which  mil  yield  mare  than  Hie 
mere  cost  of  handling  and  hauling^  and  therefore  he  inclined  to  compete  for 
the  traffic  at  very  much  Jotcer  rates  than  th^  managers  of  other  roads  xcould 
desire  to  m>aintain. 

Again,  take  the  case  which  in  practice  has  almost  innumerable  illus- 
trations. Between  two  centers  of  trade  there  are  several  competing 
lines  diifering  widely  as  to  distance,  grades,  and  amount  of  traffic,  and  as 
to  all  the  other  conditions  determining  cost  of  transportation.  It  often- 
times occurs  that  the  managers  of  the  longer  or  more  unfavorably  situ- 
ated lines  see  clearly  that  they  can  secure  a  share  of  the  traffic  only  by 
taking  it  at  rates  below  those  prevailing  on  the  more  favorably  situated 
roads.  Unless  the  demands  of  the  managers  of  the  longer  lines  are 
complied  with  a  railroad  war  ensues,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  all 
the  roads  are  subjected  to  very  much  greater  losses  than  would  have 
been  sustained  even  under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  which  might  not 
have  been  deemed  altogether  satisfactory  to  any  one  of  them. 

Second.  The  financial  condition  of  railroads  has.  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  question  as  to  the  rates  which  may  be  charged  under  certain  dr- 
cumstances.  In  the  case  of  the  competitive  business  between  a  commer- 
cial center  at  the  West  and  an  Atlantic  sea-port,  several  of  the  lines 
pay  dividends  upon  their  stock,  and  they  require  certain  rates  of  trans- 
portation in  order  to  meet  dividends  and  the  interest  upon  their  bonded 
indebtedness.  There  are  other  roads  which  can  barely  pay  interest  upon 
their  bonds.  There  are  also  competing  roads  which  are  in  a  condition 
of  bankruptcy,  being  unable  to  pay  even  the  interest  on  their  bonds. 
These  roads,  while  struggling  for  existence  under  some  form  of  compro- 
mise or  of  financial  adjustment,  are  willing  to  take  freights  at  rates  very 
little  in  advance  of  the  mere  cost  of  moving  them.  About  the  first  of 
March,  1876,  a  practical  example  of  this  sort  was  presented  on  a  very 
large  scale.  The  trunk  lines  fh>m  Chicago  to  the  East  (all  solvent  roads) 
formed  a  combination  upon  the  basis  of  ^'pooling"  earnings.  Their 
efforts  to  fix  the  rates  on  grain  were,  however,  defeated  by  the  compe- 
tition of  certain  bankrupt  railroads  south  of  Ghicago,  having  connections 
with  almost  all  the  western  railroads.  The  strategic  position  held  by 
these  bankrupt  roads  as  the  result  of  their  low  financial  condition  en- 
abled them  to  drive  their  more  prosperous  competitors  from  a  chosen 
position. 
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Third.  The  competition  of  product  mith  product  in  the  markets  of  the 
country  is  in  some  cases  an  efifective  restraint  npon  freight-charges,  while 
iu  other  cases  it  exerts  practically  bat  little  inflaence,  bat  in  all  cases 
it  exerts  in  some  degree  a  restraining  inflaence  npon  rates'.  The  trade- 
foroes  of  the  ooantry  are  oftentimes  stronger  than  the  power  exercised 
by  the  railroad  companies  with  respect  to  traf&c  between  the  more  im- 
portant centers  of  trade. 

Either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  markets  of  every  commercial  city 
bring  to  bear  npon  the  freight-rates  of  each  one  of  the  railroads  triba- 
tary  to  it  the  competition  of  all  the  other  tributary  roads,  as  well  as 
the  competition  of  all  the  railroads  tribatary  to  rival  commercial  cities. 
This  is  a  fact  which  forces  itself  upon  the  notice  of  the  managers  of 
every  raihroad  in  the  country  and  which  is  recognized  by  them  as 
establishing  limits  within  which  their  discretionary  powers  with  respect 
to  competitive  traffic  are  restrained.  The  degree  of  control  exercised 
by  every  commercial  city  over  the  movements  of  any  particular  com- 
modity depends  npon  many  circumstances,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  magnitude  of  its  total  commerce,  the  amount  of  its  available 
capital^  the  energy,  tact,  and  enterprise  of  its  merchants,  its  geograph- 
ical position,  and  its  various  fieusilities  for  transportation,  includfhg  both 
rail  and  water  lines. 

In  some  cases  railroad  managers  exercise  a  very  wide  discretion  in 
the  establishment  of  freight-charges,  and  in  other  cases  their  powers 
are  restrained  within  very  narrow  limits.  But  the  commercial  forces 
always  assert  themselves.  The  competition  of  product  with  product  in 
the  various  markets  is  widely  diffused  and  presents  itself  under  many 
varied  aspects.  The  markets  cannot  enter  into  any  sort  of  combination 
among  themselves  or  with  railroad  interests.  Although  oftentimes  dor- 
mant, the  competitive  influence  of  trade  always  asserts  itself  over 
transportation-lines.    It  is  a  statical  rather  than  a  dynamical  agency. 

The  construction  of  railroads  throughout  the  United  States  has  vastly 
extended  the  geographical  limits  of  the  trade  of  commercial  cities.  The 
territory  tributary  to  the  commerce  of  ^h  city  overlaps  the  territorial 
limitsof  the  commerceof  several  other  cities.  This  has  led  to  very  marked 
results  in  commercial  afEairs.  For  example,  competition  between  markets 
and  between  transportation-lines  brings  to  New  York  certain  products  of 
Illinois  and  Iowa  at  rates  little  in  advance  of  the  rates  upon  the  same  com- 
modity from  local  points  within  100  miles  of  that  city.  Thus  railroads  have 
in  a  very  striking  manner  tended  to  diminish  the  effect  of  distance  as  an 
element  of  the  cost  of  transportation  and  to  equalize  values  throughout 
the  country. 

With  respect  to  the  through  traffic  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard 
the  combined  trade  and  transportation  forces  determine  the  maximum 
limit  of  the  charges  which  can  be  imposed  by  the  feeblest  of  the  bank- 
rupt connections  of  through  lines,  and  to  almost  the  same  extent  they 

determine  the  rates  which  can  be  charged  by  that  gigantic  organizatioUi 
4  AP» 
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the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Oompany.  The  competition  between  markets 
is  so  closely  intermingled  and  presents  sacfa  a  variety  of  phases  that  it 
is  oftentimes  impossible  to  define  the  relative  influence  of  any  particular 
market  The  following  statements  in  regard  to  actual  commercial  move- 
ments in  the  United  States  serve  to  illustrate  the  influeuee  of  the  com- 
petition of  rival  lines  and  of  rival  trade-forces  over  freight-rates  on 
railroads  engaged  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  ^'  through  traffic." 

(a)  The  competition  between  New  York,  Philadelphia^  Baltimore, 
Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  Louisville,  Oineinnati,  and  other  trade-centers  in 
a  great  measure  controls  freight-rates  on  all  the  lines  engaged  in  trans- 
portation between  the  West  and  the  seaboard,  as  well  as  ocean-rotea  in 
our  coastwise  trade  and  in  our  trade  with  other  countries.  A  single 
illustration  in  proof  of  this  fact  may  be  given : 

There  are  not  less  than  twenty  different  lines  or  combinations  of  lines 
over  which  grain  produced  in  the  Western  States  can  be  transported  to 
the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  Montreal,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 
Some  of  these  are  all-rail  lines,  others  are  rail  and  water  lines  combined, 
and  there  is  also  the  Lake,  Erie  Ganal,  and  Hodson  Biver  route. 
The  lines  to  each  one  of  these  cities  compete  with  each  other,  and  in 
conseqtfence  of  the  identity  of  their  interests  with  the  interests  of  their 
respective  seaport  termini,  compete  with  the  lines  to  all  the  other  ports. 

There  are  also  at  all  of  these  sea-ports  one  or  more  ocean  ^steamer  Hues 
to  Europe,  which  compete  with  each  other  quite  as  sharply  «s  do  the 
railroads.  The  rates  which  can  be  obtained  both  on  the  internal  and 
on  the  ocean  lines  of  transport  are  therefore  governed  by  the  eompetition 
between  all  these  lines,  as  well  as  by  the  grain-markets  of  the  various 
Atlantic  sea^ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  grain-markets  of  Europe. 

England  is  our  chief  grain-market,  but  she  also  receives  grain  from 
Bnssia,  Turkey,  Austria,  Egypt,  ^ain,  Portugal,  Morocco,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  Australia*  The  price  of  grain  in  the  English  nuurket  is  regu- 
lated by  the  available  supply  firom  all  these  countries  and  by  the  freight- 
rates  which  prevail  from  each  country  to  England.  All  these  competi- 
tive elements  <rf  commerce  and  of  transportation  react  upon  the  railroads 
and  interior  water-lines  of  the  United  States  and  to  a  certain  extent 
constrain  the  railroad  manager  in  the  adjustment  of  his  rates  on  groin. 
Thus  the  condition  of  the  grain- markets  of  Europe  and  the  ocean-rates 
on  grain  from  Bnssia  to  England  may  exert  a  pot^itial  influence  over 
the  rates  which  can  be  charged  on  a  branch  road  in  one  of  our  Western 
States. 

(h)  The  effect  of  the  competition  of  the  markets  upon  railroad  freight- 
tariffs  may,  however,  be  illustrated  in  special  cases  as  well  as  in  this  world- 
wide competition.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  grain-market  at  A  having 
several  roads  leading  into  it  from  B,  G,  D,  and  E,  each  one  of  which 
engages  in  the  transportation  of  grain  from  all  points  on  its  line.  Evi- 
dently on  no  one  of  these  lines  to  the  common  market  A  can  the  mtes 
be  advanced  very  much  beyond  the  rates  which  prevail  on  the  othe^ 
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lines,  as  the  effect  of  such  an  advance  woald  be  to  check  prodaction 
and  rediiee  traffic  on  that  line.  Thns  railroads  compete  with  each  other 
throagh  a  conmioo  market,  and  the  ocnnmercial  forces  are  found  to  be 
to  a  certain  extCDt  regnlators  even  of  that  local  trattc  over  which  rail- 
road managers  are  sometimes  supposed  to  exercise  absolute  control. 

(e)  Upon  this  subject  Ool.  Milo  Smith,  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  in  a  letter 
to  this  office  says : 

The  oompetitSoti  is  between  cities  rather  than  between  roadfl,  and  for  that  reason  no 
eombinatioD  among  the  roads  can  eTer  last  very  long. 

(cf>  Mr.  Albert  Pink  presents  an  illustration  of  the  competitive  power 
of  markets  as  f6!lows : 

Naahvine  is  a  mannfactnring  point  for  flonr,  and  its  chief  sonthem  market  is  At- 
lanta. Saint  Lonis  and  Chicago  are  also  important  centers  of  the  floor-trade  and 
compete  for  the  trade  of  the  entire  Sonthem  States,  Saint  Loois  having  the  advan- 
iagp  over  Chicago,  on  account  of  shorter  rail-lines  to  the  sonth  and  of  transport  by 
river.  The  average  rate  of  transportation  from  Nasvhille  to  Atlanta  is  72  cents  per  bar- 
Tt\  of  flonr,  and  therate  from  Saint  Louis  to  Atlanta  is  |1.16.  In  case  the  Saint  Iionis 
rates  are  rednced  to  65  cents,  which  may  be  considered  a  "  war-rate,"  the  Nashville  rat-e 
most  of  course  be  redoeed  proportionate,  or  else  Nashville  flonr  will  be  excluded 
from  the  Atlanta  market.  The  interests  of  the  Nashville  mannfaotnrers  and  mer- 
chsnts  and  the  railroads  carrying  flonr  from  Nashville  mast  otherwise  snffer.  And  as 
there  would  be  no  market  for  wheat  raised  on  the  various  roads  centering  in  Nash- 
ville which  carry  it  to  that  point  as  a  part  of  their  local  traffic,  the  looal  rates  on  these 
msds  must  also  be  rednced  in  order  to  prevent  'the  distant  market  of  Saint  Lonis  from 
deitroying  the  Nashville  trade.  Thns  competition  between  markets  induces  competi- 
tion between  transportation  lines  whieh  do  not  come  within  300  miles  of  each  other. 

(e)  In  March^  1876,  a  <<  pooliog "  arraogement  was  entered  into  by 
all  the  grettt  trnnk  lines  which,  with  their  connections,  operate  between 
Chicago  and  the  East.  Soon  afterward  the  rates  to  eastern  points  from 
Milwaokee  across  Lake  Michigan,  and  thence  by  the  Detroit  and  Mil- 
waokee  and  Grand  Trunk  Bailroads,  (both  in  a  condition  of  bank- 
nrptcy,)  were  so  rednced  as  to  be  10  cents  less  on  a  barrel  of  flonr  from 
Milwankee  than  f^om  Chicago.  The  rates  on  grain  were  also  made  less 
from  Hilwankee  than  from  Chicago.  The  rates  on  certain  east  and 
west  lines  sonth  of  Chicago — also  bankrupt — were,  as  before  mentioned, 
made  less  than  the  rates  via  Chicago  from  points  farther  west.  The 
resnlt  of  these  discriminations  was  to  canse  the  prodncts  of  the  North- 
west to  avoid  the  Chicago  market  The  competition  of  the  trnnk  lines 
both  north  and  sonth  of  Chic-ago,  in  connection  with  the  direct  competi- 
tion of  eastern  markets  as  against  the  Chicago  market,  threatened  to 
make  serions  inroads  npon  the  trade  of  that  city.  If  these  discrimina- 
tioDs  had  continued,  the  interests  of  Chicago  would  have  greatly  suf- 
fered. But  the  competitive  inflnences  centering  there  did  not  permit 
this  condition  of  affairs  to  continue  long.  The  merchants  presented  a 
protest  to  the  pooling  lines,  calling  npon  them  to  protect  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  Chicago  against  such  ruinons  discriminations.  Per- 
baps,  however,  this  was  unnecessary,  for  there  were  strong  motives  of 
self  interest  which  impelled  the  railroad  companies  to  adopt  the  meas* 
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ores  recommended  by  the  merchants.  The  pool-lines  lowered  their 
rates  and  the  discrimination  against  Chicago  ended.  The  circumstances 
which  governed  in  this  case  are  apparent.  The  interests  of  all  the  rail- 
roads centering  in  Chicago  from  the  Sonthwest  and  Northwest  are 
closely  identified  with  the  commercial  interests  of  that  city.  To  it  they 
haal^  loaded  cars  and  there  they  receive  the  largest  amount  of  return 
freights.  The  whole  economy  of  transport  naturally  leads  them  to 
favor  through  traffic  to  and  from  Chicago,  tather  than  to  allow  freights 
to  be  diverted  to  lateral  lines.  All  the  great  trunk  lines  which,  with 
their  connecting  lines,  operate  between  Chicago  and  the  Bast,  namely, 
the  Grand  Trunk,  the  New  York  Central,  the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroads,  depend  very  largely  upon  the 
enormous  Chicago  markets  for  their  east-bound  freights,  and  they  are  able 
to  secure  a  larger  amount  of  traffic  to  that  city  than  to  other  any  western 
point  Freights  can  be  transported  in  large  quantities  a  distance  of 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  without  breaking  bulk  much  more  economi- 
cally than  if  received  from  numerous  branch  lines  at  various  intermediate 
points.  The  economies  of  transport  therefore  closely  ally  the  interests 
of  the  railroads  mentioned  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Chicago. 

Facts  of  this  nature  tend  to  show  how  strongly  the  interests  of  the 

roads  lead^them  to  frame  their  freight-tariffs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  favor 

the  interests  of  great  commercial  cities.  They  also  show  that  the  eqnilib. 

rium  of  competitive  forces  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  one,  and  that  a 

small  difference  in  rates  may  produce  very  important  commercial  results. 

(/)  The  following  illustration  of  the  competition  of  rival  markets  is 
presented  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Hayes,  of  Detroit,  in  a  statement  to  this  Depart- 
ment : 

The  class  of  freights  termed  **  special "  grew  oat  of  some  cargoes  of  coffee  being 
landed  at  Baltimore  for  Saint  IioniSi  together  with  some  other  oiroamstances  which  the 
northern  roads  ooald  not  control.  Sagar,  molasses,  crockery,  and  coffee  entering  into 
the  daily  use  of  every  hoasehold,  they  became  what  merchants  term  **  close  articles/' 
the  freight  forming  a  large  percentage  of  cost,  and  they  too  were  placed  in  the  class 
termed  "  special."  These  commodities  being  largely  of  soathem  prodnction  could  be 
taken  via  New  Orleans  to  Saint  Lonis  at  very  low  rates,  and  unless  something  was 
done  to  aid  the  Chicago  merchants  to  compete  with  their  Saint  Louis  rivals,  thej  and 
the  northern  roads  would  get  no  share  of  that  class  of  bnsiness.  Therefore,  the  "  spe- 
cial" class  became  a  mutual  thing  for  the  protection  of  traffic  over  the  northern  roads 
and  for  the  northern  merchants. 

The  same  commodities,  however,  when  shipped  from  Chicago  and 
Saint  Louis  to  interior  points,  are  placed  in  a  higher  class  and  the 
freight-charges  are  based  upon  local  rates,  and  in  some  cases,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Hayes,  the  charge  for  100  miles  ^^local"  is  greater  than  for  1,000 
miles  on  the  through  trunk  lines*  This  case  illustrates  the  influence  of 
several  distinct  classes  of  competitive  forces :  Firsts  the  competition 
between  vessels  on  the  ocean,  when  employed  in  bringing  the  various  com- 
modities embraced  in  this  <^  special  class"  from  the  countries  in  which  they 
are  produced  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans  and  to  the  several  Atlantic  sea- 
ports; second,  the  competition  between  the  market  of  New  Orleans,  Balti- 
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more,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  aDd  Boston  for  the  importation  and  distri- 
batioQ  of  the  commodities  composing  this  class  of  freights  ;  third,  the 
competition  between  the  yarions  trunk  lines  connecting  the  West  and 
the  Atlantic  seaboard ;  fourth^  the  competition  between  the  Mississippi 
Biver  boats  and  the  roads  from  the  Gnlf  ports  to  the  Western  and  North- 
western States;  flfthy  the  competition  of  the  east  and  west  lines  with  the 
north  and  south  lines  mentioned ;  sixths  the  competition  between  the  mar- 
kets of  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  and  the  competition  of  all  the  important 
trade-centers  of  the  West  for  the  same  trade ;  seventh^  the  competition 
between  rail-lines  from  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  and  the  other  centers 
of  trade  to  the  points  of  final  destination. 

Evidently  the  great  trunk  lines,  with  all  their  powers  of  capital  and 
organization,  are  as  much  constrained  as  to  their  rates  upon  this  class 
of  freights,  by  the  all-pervading  influence  of  competition,  as  are  the 
ships,  which  are  free  to  engage  in  any  traffic  and  to  follow  any  course 
upon  the  trackless  ocean.  In  so  far  as  relates  to  this  particular  traffic, 
and  in  fact  to  all  traffic  other  than  that  which  is  strictly  local,  the  rail- 
road, by  virtue  of  the  physical  fact  that  it  is  confined  to  one  route,  is 
even  more  circumscribed  in  its  competitive  influence  than  is  the  ship  upon 
the  ocean. 

(g)  The  subject  under  consideration  was  illustrated  by  recent  events 
in  connection  with  competition  between  the  trunk  lines  from  Chicago 
and  Saint  Louis  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  facts  in  this  case  were 
famished  by  Mr.  George  H.  Morgan,  secretary  of  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change of  Saint  Louis. 

The  various  lines  east  from  Saint  Louis  formed  in  April,  1876,  a  com- 
bination to  maintain  rates  by  means  of  the  arrangement  known  as 
^^  pooling.''  It  happened,  however,  that  during  the  existence  of  this 
combination  a  war  of  rates  prevailed  between  Chicago  and  the  East,  by 
means  of  which  rates  from  Chicago  were  reduced  below  the  actual  cost 
of  transportation.  The  effect  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Saint  Louis 
rates  was  simply  to  divert  competitive  business  firom  Saint  Louis  to 
Chicago,  including  both  receipts  from  the  West  and  shipments  to  the 
East    In  regard  to  this  subject  Mr.  Morgan  says : 

If  the  freight  on  flour,  wheat,  com,  tobacco,  lard,  and  pork  to  eastern  markets  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1876  had  been  based  upon  the  same  rate  per  mile  as 
prevailed  from  Chicago  the  saving  to  Saint  Louis  would  have  amounted  to  about 
^3oO,000  on  the  freight  alone,  and  such  reduction  would  have  greatly  stimulated  trade 
at  Saint  Louis  instead  of  depressing  it  by  rates  discriminating  against  its  commercial 
Dterests. 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  May  29, 1876,  Mr.  Morgan  says : 

The  burden  imposed  upon  the  commerqe  of  Saint  Louis  became  so  oppressive  un- 
der the  pool  that  our  merchants  could  no  longer  submit  to  it.  About  two  weeks  ago, 
therefore,  m  committee  was  appointed  from  the  Merchants'  Exchange  to  wait  upon  the 
executive  committee  of  the  pool  and  demand  that  Saint  Louis  be  pnt  npon  an  equal 
iboting  as  regards  eastern  freights  with  other  competing  cities.  The  demand  was  ac- 
ceded to,  and  we  have  now  a  tariff  based  on  the  tariff  at  other  points.  The  rate  from 
Chicago  to  Xew  York  is  20  cents ;  consequently  the  rate  from  Saint  Louis  to  New  York 
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is  23^,  being  16  per  cent,  more  aocordiog  to  distaDoe.  Thus  the  great  principle  we 
have  been  eontending  lor  has  been  established,  and  oar  railroad  men  promise  to  keep 
Saint  Louis  on  a  fair  basis  hereafter. 

The  most  prominent  competitive  forces  in  this  case  were,  first,  the  two 
rival  commercial  cities,  and,  second,  the  rival  roads.  The  interests  of 
the  roads  are  evidently  very  closely  identified  with  those  of  their  terminal 
cities.  In  the  case  of  the  Saint  Louis  roads,  all  that  was  required  was 
an  understanding  of  the  mutual  interests  of  the  city  and  of  the  roads  in 
order  to  conform  rates  to  those  irom  Chicago, 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  observe  a  feature  of  this  case  which  char- 
acterizes  commercial  movements  quite  generally,  and  that  is,  that  an 
arrangement  made  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  any  particular  line  of 
competitive  traffic,  incidentally  affects  important  collateral  interests. 
The  commerce  which  is  competitive  as  between  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago 
is  chiefly  embraced  within  the  territory  lying  north  of  the  latitude  of 
Saint  Louis  and  south  of  the  latitude  of  Chicago.  But  the  railroads  from 
St.  Louis  to  the  East  in  reducing  their  rates  so  as  to  make  them  conform 
to  the  Chicago  rates  were  obliged  to  embrace  the  traffic  coming  to  them 
from  roads  extending  from  Saint  Louis  to  Kansas,  Arkansas,  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  Texas,  and  not  competitive  with  respect  to  the 
Chicago  roads.  The  single  fact  of  the  reduction  of  the  rates  east  of 
Saint  Louis  was  therefore  probably  felt  by  railroads  extending  from  in- 
terior points  in  !]Dexas  to  the  port  of  Galveston,  and  also  by  vessel-own- 
ers engaged  in  the  transportation  of  the  products  of  Texas  from  Galves- 
ton to  the  North  Atlantic  States  and  to  foreign  countries,  as  a  reduction 
of  rates  on  the  overland  or  all-rail  roate  from  the  interior  of  Texas  by  the 
way  of  Saint  Louis  would  naturally  tend  to  increase  the  movement  of 
cotton  by  that  route,  and  to  diminish  the  movement  by  the  way  of  Gal- 
veston, or  to  compel  a  reduction  of  the  rates  by  the  latter  route. 

(h)  The  following  extract  firom  a  statement  made  to  this  Department  by 
Mr.  Charles  Bandolph,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  elements  of  competition  are  constantly  increasing,  and 
that  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  railroad  system  it  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  difficult  to  form  combinations  between  compet- 
ing trunk  lines  for  the  arbitrary  determination  of  rates : 

I  think  the  moltipUoation  of  avenues  for  transit,  and  especially  the  lack  of  dividends 
to  atoekholdecSy  and  also  the  extremely  low  rates  for  the  past  two  years  prevailing 
for  water-transit,  is  certainly  weakening  the  power  to  comhine.  The  completion 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  line  to  this  city  seems  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  in- 
trodaetion  of  a  new  competitor  hrings  to  the  qaestion  more  of  complication  and  more 
of  a  disposition  to  act  independently.  Although  it  appears  to  he  a  somewhat  anoom- 
fortahle  rival,  late  developments  indicate  that  it  is  hy  no  means  averse  to  co-operation 
in  agreed  rates.  Its  recent  arrangement  with  the  Erie  Railway,  forming  a  line  to 
New  York,  entirely  independent  of  either  the  New  Tork  Central  or  Pennsylvania  Cen- 
tral, gives  it  great  additional  power  for  peace  of  war.  Other  lines  mainly  throngh 
Canada  are  nearing  an  independent  through  connection,  and  with  increased  and  more 
varied  interests  it  would  seem  that  combinations  are  much  less  liable  to  be  made  ef- 
foctual  or  lasting. 
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(J)  The  ^ceeediDgly  wide  range  of  the  competition  between  rival  trans- 
portation-routes for  traffic  between  important  trade-centers  is  very  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  facts  which  have  been  presented  by  Mr.  Albert  Fink  in 
r^ly  to  inquiries  from  this  office  concerning  the  routes  which  actually 
compete  for  traffic  between  the  cities  of  Saint  Louis  and  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Saint  Louis  is  an  important  market  for  such  western  products  as  are 
shipped  very  largely  into  the  Southern  States,  and  Atlanta  is  one  of 
the  most  important  distributing  centers  of  these  products  throughout  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.  The  various  routes  competing  for  this 
traffic  are  shown  in  the  following  schedule: 

IHaiances  from  Saint  Louis  to  Atlanta^  Ga.,  hy  various  routes, 

KUet. 

(a)   Saint Loais  to  Baltimore 920 

Baltimore  to  RlohmoDd  by  York  Birer.. 203 

Richmond  to  Atlanta r * 547 

Total , 1,670 

(h)    Saint  Loaia  to  Baltimore .., , 920 

Baltimore  to  Richmond  hy  Jame9  Biver... « 258 

Richmond  to  Atlanta  ......  ..••• ^ »• ...      547 

Total 1,725 

(c)    SaiDt  Lonifl  to  Baltimore 920 

Baltimore  to  Norfolk  by  steamer..  »••,...... »«»...  * 165 

Norfolk  to  Atlanta  ria  Lyncbburgh  and  Cbattanooga.... »..      650 

Total 1,735 

id)  Saint  Louis  to  Baltimore 920 

Baltimore  to  Norfolk  by  steamer ,^ ,  ••••      165 

Korfblk  to  Atlanta  by  Wilmington  and  Angnsta ,. 703 

Total 1,790 

(0   Saint  Louis  to  Baltimore 920 

Baltimore  to  Wilmington  by  steamer ,,, ..      450 

Wilmington  to  Atlanta  by  Charlotte , 452 

Total 1,822 

(J)  Saint  Louis  to  Baltimore 920 

Baltimore  to  Charleston  by  steamer ^ 557 

Charleston  to  Atlanta  by  Angnsta 310 

Total 1,787 

(9)  Saint  Louis  to  Baltimore 920 

Baltimore  to  Savanoah  by  steamer 640 

Savannah  to  Atlanta 295 

Total 1,855 
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(\)    Saint  Lonis  to  Cinoinnrnti 340 

Cincinnati  to  Huntington  via  Ohio  River .• 160 

Huntington  to  CharlottesviUe 324 

Charlottesville  to  Atlanta  via  Danville  and  Charlotte 532 

Total 1,356 

(J)    Saint  Lonis  to  LonisviUe 320 

Louisville  to  Nashville • 185 

Nashville  to  Chattanooga 151 

Chattanooga  to  Atlanta 137 

Total 793 

(h)    Saint  Louis  to  Evansville « 161 

Evansville  to  Nashville 152 

Nashville  to  Chattanooga 151 

Chattanooga  to  Atlanta 137 

Total 601 

(0    Saint  Lonis  to  Cairo 147 

Cairo  to  Nashville  via  McKenzie... 101 

Nashville  to  Chattanooga ••...  151 

Chattanooga  to  Atlanta 137 

Total 536 

(m)   Saint  Louis  to  Cairo • 147 

Cairo  to  Memphis 169 

Memphis  to  Atlanta 447 

Total 763 

(fi)    Saint  Lonis  to  Cairo 147 

Cairo  to  Meridian.. 356 

Meridian  to  Atlanta 567 

Total 1,070 

(o)    Saint  Louis  to  Cairo 147 

Cairo  to  Grand  Junction 154 

Grand  Junction  to  Chattanooga 258 

Chattanooga  to  Atlanta 137 

Total 696 

(jp)   Saint  Louis  to  Columbus 156 

Columbus  to  Atlanta.... 370 

Total 526 

(q)    Saint  Louis  to  Columbus  by  river # 220 

Columbus  to  Atlanta 370 

Total 590 
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(r)  SMiit  LoqU  to  Memphis  by  river 442 

Memphis  to  Atlanta 447 

Total 889 

(i)    Saint  Loois  to  Vioksbargh  by  river 832 

Yieksbnrgh  to  Atlanta 473 

Total 1,305 

(0    Saint  Loois  to  New  Orleans  by  river 1,240 

New  Orleans  rta  Mobile  and  Montgomery  to  Atlanta.... 496 

Total 1,736 

(«)  Saint  Loois  to  New  Orleans  by  river 1,240 

New  Orleans  to  Mobile  by  steamer 174 

Mobile  (o  Atlanta 180 

Total 1,594 


The  varioas  routes  described  in  the  foregoing  schednle  are  delineated 
on  map  No.  12,  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

In  this  case  we  see  twenty  lines  competing  for  the  traffic  between  two  cen- 
tersofiradey  although  those  lines  differ  in  length  from  526  miles  to  1,855 
miks.  In  order  that  each  one  of  these  lines  may  participate  in  the  traf- 
fic, it  is  necessary  that  they  shonld  all  carry  it  at  very  nearly  the  same  rates. 
In  practice  it  is  found  that  the  longer  lines,  in  order  to  secure  a  share  of 
the  traffic,  are  often  compelled  to  reduce  their  rates  below  those  charged 
on  the  shorter  lines.  In  this  way  it  often  occurs  that  the  longer  lines 
dctuaaif  determine  the  rates.  As  already  shown  in  another  part  of  this 
report,  the  longer  line  may  in  many  cases  be  able  to  carry  the  traffic  at 
lower  rates  than  the  shorter  line,  in  consequence  of  a  preponderance  of 
freights  in  one  direction,  magnitude  of  total  traffic,  or  other  considera- 
tions of  an  economic  bearing.  It  appears  that,  with  respect  to  this 
particular  traffic,  boats  on  the  Mississippi  Biver  compete  with  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  and  with  ocean-steamers  plying  between 
the  city  of  Baltimore  and  the  South  Atlantic  seaports.  While  all  these 
lines  have  a  common  interest  with  respect  to  the  traffic  between  Saint 
Ix)ms  and  Atlanta,  each  one  of  them  has  traffic-interests  which  are  not 
common  to  all  or  perhaps  to  any  two  of  them,  and  these  other  interests 
may  be  of  very  much  more  importance  to  particular  lines  than  the 
competitive  traffic  referred  to.  Evidently  it  is  impracticable  for  all 
these  twenty  lines  to  enter  into  a  close  combination  as  to  the  rates 
which  shall  prevail  between  Saint  Louis  and  Atlanta  or  to  maintain 
any  such  agreement  if  entered  into. 

The  trade  between  Saint  Louis  and  Atlanta  is  also  greatly  affected 
by  the  competition  of  several  rival  markets,  viz :  Saint  Louis,  Chicago, 
Peoria,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans.  Very  little, 
f  aoy,  grain  reaches  Atlanta  by  the  way  of  Baltimore  or  by  the  way  of 
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New  Orleans,  by  direct  consignment  Orain  which  reaches  Ath&nta  by 
the  way  of  Baltimore  is  first  shipped  to  the  Baltimore  market,  thence  to 
southern  ports  by  vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade,  and  thence  by  rail  to 
points  of  destination.  Orain  shipped  to  Atlanta  via  New  Orleans  is 
generally  shipped  to  the  New  Orleans  market,  and  thence  to  Atlanta 
in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  traffic  on  transportation-lines  from  New 
Orleans  to  that  city.  The  forces  which  control  the  traffic  between  Saint 
Louis  and  Atlanta  are  the  competition  between  many  transportation- 
lines  and  the  competition  between  many  centers  of  trade. 

This  illustration  in  regard  to  the  competition  for  traffic  between  Saint 
Lonis  and  Atlanta  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  one.  Many  similar 
illustrations  might  be  presented  as  to  traffic  between  points  at  the 
West  and  points  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  the  one  presented  will 
suffice. 

The  facts  in  this  case  indicate  the  exceedingly  complicated  natare  of 
the  qnestion  as  to  the  determination  of  freight-charges ;  a  question  which 
must  be  decided  in  each  case  upon  the  experience  and  judgment  of  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  make  and  to  adjust  freight- tariffs,  and  who  must  of 
necessity  be  well  informed  as  to  the  force,  in  practice,  of  each  one  of 
the  conditions  hereinbefore  mentioned, 

(Jc)  A  very  clear  illustration  of  the  extent  of  competition  between 
common  points  is  presented  in  map  No.  13,  showing  the  transportation- 
lines  between  the  South  Atlantic  and  Onlf  States  and  the  cities  of  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  The  rates  by  these  lines 
are  so  nearly  equal  that  oftentimes  the  difference  of  one  cent  per  100 
pounds  will  determine  the  route  and  the  market  to  which  cotton  is 
sent  from  any  particular  point. 

({)  Very  interesting  illustrations  of  competing  lines  and  competing 
markets  are  also  presented  in  maps  Nos.  85  9, 10,  and  11,  at  the  end  of 
this  report  Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  description  of  these  lines 
in  a  statement  by  Mr.  Albert  Fink.  (Appendix,  pages  1  to  48,  inclusive. ) 
Mr.  Fink,  having  been  engaged  for  several  years  as  superintendent  of 
the  Louisville,  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  Bailroad,  and  for  abont 
a  year  as  general  commissioner  of  the  Southern  Bailroad  and  Steamship 
Association,  became  quite  familiar  with  the  competitive  struggles  of  all 
these  lines. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  as  to  the  circumstances  which  deter- 
mine the  course  and  condition  of  commerce,  it  is  evident  that  no  general 
combination  between  the  competitive  tbrces  of  transport  and  of  trade 
for  the  regulation  of  rates  between  different  sections  of  the  country 
is  possible.  In  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  railroad  system, 
many  of  the  fears  at  first  apprehended  as  to  the  results  of  railroad  com- 
binations and  consolidations  have  been  dispelled.  In  new  and  unfore- 
seen ways  competition  has,  in  regard  to  certain  very  important  branches 
of  traffic,  become  the  governing  influence. 

The^new  phases  under  which  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country 
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presento  itself,  at  the  present  tinier  are  bat  the  outworkings  of  com- 
petitive fofoes  which  have  been  developed  by  the  extension  and  con- 
solidation of  railroads.  This  is  a  result  which  was  not  anticipated  by 
the  prqjeetors  of  the  great  trank  lines.  Several  raih-oad  companies 
have  expended  millioiis  of  dollars  and  constructed  thousands  of  miles 
of  raikoads  in  order  to  gain  control  over  the  commerce  of  this  country. 
Bot  their  effbarts  have  been  unsuccessful,  for  tiie  circumstances  which 
sarroond  the  railroads  of  the  country  are  generally  stronger  than  the 
power  which  they  can  bring  to  bear,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  other  lines.  Many  illustrations  upon  this  point  might  be  adduced. 
Perhaps  this  fact  has  been  more  fully  realized,  in  practice,  by  the  Penn- 
sylTaaia  Bailroad  Company  than  by  any  other  railroad  company,  it 
having  secnred  the  control  oi  a  greater  mileage  of  lines  than  any  other 
company  in  the  world.  The  investigating  committee  of  1874  have  ex- 
presied  this  view  as  follows : 

Experienoe  in  the  West  has  demonstrftied  that  a  railway  cannot  determine  the  route 
or  destination  of  traffic  originating  on  its  line,  and  certainly  has  no  controlling  infln- 
eiice  over  trade  at  competitive  points.  Elements  independent  of  the  way  of  carriage 
first  determine  the  destination  of  freight.  After  that,  4He8tion8  as  to  speed,  safety, 
rstSB,  &o,f  fix  the  ronte.  With  so  many  competitive  points  in  the  West  the  railway 
coiii]paniee  recognize  their  true  interests  in  famishing  every  facility  to  the  shipper  of 
freight,  and  do  not  attempt  hff  pasBi^U  Umderanoea  or  unwi9e  ohargei  to  dtfeat  Ms  iniere$t8, 
muUh^  m  «l  iPCNftU  io  th$  injury  <tf  ike  roXhoay  companiee. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  managers  of  certain  of  the  great 
railroad  organizations  of  the  country,  in  attempting  to  carry  out  their 
anbitioas  policy  of  railroad  extension,  foiled  to  foresee  the  fact  that  they 
were  creating  competitive  agencies  more  rapidly  than  they  were  gain- 
ing control  over  commerce. 

PRACTICAL    DIFFICULTIES     IN    THE    ADJUSTMENT    OF    COMPETITIVE 

BATES. 

Ten  years  ago  the  tmnk  lines  connecting  the  Western  States  with  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  exercised  very  mnch  more  inflnence  in  the  determi- 
nation of  fireight-rates  than  they  do  to-day,  and  for  the  reason  that  rail- 
way extensions  and  railway  combinations  of  various  sorts,  in  connection 
with  the  competition  of  markets,  have  introdnced  an  almost  Innnmerable 
namber  of  oonflicting  and  ever- varying  conditions.  The  great  tmnk 
lines  ar^  to-day  nnable  to  secure  such  rates  for  their  competitive  traffic 
as  they  deem  to  be  remunerative.  Competition  has  run  wild.  A  few 
years  ago  the  freight-agents  of  the  trunk  lines  ^ere  accustomed  to 
meet  together  and  adjust  through  rates  very  much  to  suit  their  own 
ideas,  but  the  difficulties  of  making  such  compacts  have  increased  year 
by  year,  and  when  entered  into  it  has  been  found  more  and  more  difficult 
to  carry  out  their  provisions. 

The  spirit  of  rivalry  between  the  managers  of  the  various  lines  is  the 
most  apparent  obstacle  to  the  adjustment  of  competitive  rates,  but  be- 
Inod  this  lie  all  the  difficulties  of  an  economic  and  commercial  nature 
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'Which  have  been  hereiabefore  described.  Any  proper  or  eqaitable  ad- 
jastment  of  differences  between  the  managers  of  several  rival  lines  in- 
volves the  deternination  of  the  conditions  snrroanding  each  line, 
and  the  limits  of  the  competition  between  rival  lines ;  therefore  no 
agreement  can  ever  be  reached  except  in  the  spirit  of  compromise.  The 
principal  difficulty  in  practice  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  large  part 
of  the  power  of  making  rates  is  intrasted  to  the  discretion  of  hundreds 
of  freight-agents  thronghont  the  country.  The  result  of  this  is  that  when 
a  railroad  war  begins  the  struggle  soon  passes  beyond  the  limits  of  all 
system  and  of  all  order.  Bates  fall  below  the  actual  cost  of  transpor- 
tation, and  the  contest  goes  on  until  the  law  of  necessity  compels  the 
various  railroad  managers  to  resume  the  functions  of  their  offices,  and  to 
take  the  management  of  traffic  into  their  own  hands  through  the  forms 
of  new  agreements  as  to  rates.  But  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  still  re- 
mains, and  the  contest  soon  begins  again,  and  runs  through  the  same 
downward  course  to  the  inevitable  result — ruinous  rates,  followed  by 
another  agreement. 

Bailroad  managers  who  once  expected  to  secure  a  large  degree  of  con- 
trol over  the  commerce  of  this  continent,  seeing  the  failure  of  their  at- 
tempts at  combination,  are  earnestly  endeavoring  to  devise  some  general 
plan  by  means  of  which  they  may  beenabled  to  protect  themselves  against 
ruinous  freight-rates.  Wherever  the  competition  of  a  cheap  water-line 
exists,  (especially  the  competition  of  the  lakes,  the  Brie  Canal,  and  the 
Hudson  Biver,  or  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  and  its  navigable  tributaries,) 
the  difficulties  of  effecting  railway  combinations  become  almost  insuper- 
able with  respect  to  all  the  lower  classes  of  freight 

In  the  extreme  Western  States,  and  in  all  thinly  populated  sections 
of  the  country,  where  there  are  few  competing  railroads,  freight-rates 
are  more  easily  maintained,  bat  even  there  the  effect  of  the  competition 
of  rival  markets  sets  limits  to  certain  classes  of  freight-charges  beyond 
which  the  railroad  manager  cannot  go. 

The  greatest  sufferers  on  accoant  of  railroad  wars  are  the  railroad 
companies  themselves.  The  public  interests  are  also  in  some  measure 
prejudicially  affected  thereby,  although  individuals  may  reap  large  ad- 
vantages from  the  very  low  rates  which  may  at  times  prevail.  Experi- 
ence has  clearly  proved,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  that  sudden 
changes  of  rates  without  notice  are  prejudicial  to  the  public  interests, 
and  accordingly  the  requirement  that  due  publicity  shall  be  given  of 
any  contemplated  change  of  rates  has  become  a  well-established  feature 
of  the  governmental  regulations  of  railroads. 
\  The  correction  of  the  evils  incident  to  contests  between  rival  roads 

has  deeply  engaged  the  attention  of  railroad  managers  as  well  as  of 
persons  viewing  the  matter  solely  in  the  light  of  the  public  interests. 
When,  through  careful  investigations  of  all  the  conditions  surround- 
ing them,  the  railroad  companies  shall  have  clearly  determined  their 
relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  we  may 
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perhaps  see  a  plan  devised  which  without  strangling  competition  will 
enable  the  roads  to  protect  themselves  against  themselves,  in  so  far 
as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  destructive  wars  which  are  in  the 
iaoe  of  all  the  economies,  and  which  are  simply  the  result  of  an  aban- 
donment of  all  method  in  their  dealings  with  each  other. 

The  difficnlties  attending  the  formation  of  agreements  between  rail- 
road managers  as  to  competitive  traffic  are  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Fink: 

Id  oaw  the  iuterested  parties  oome  together,  a  day  or  two  oaly  is  generally  set  aside 
to  transaet  business  which  is  often  of  a  very  conflicting  natnre,  arising  from  the  direct 
conflict  of  so  many  interests.  For  want  of  time  the  work  is  often  imperfectly  done,  if 
done  at  alL  In  case  of  disagreement  there  is  no  one  to  decide  between  the  parties. 
Tbemi^rity  cannot  and  onght  not  to  dictate  to  the  minority.  The  resnlt,  in  many 
caMs,  is  that  the  questions  at  issue  remain  unsettled  and  no  agreement  can  be  made. 
Bat  asBoming  that  an  agreement  is  at  last  consummated,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
work  remains  to  be  done.  How  is  the  agreement  to  be  carried  into  effect  t  There  is 
BOMthority  to  compel  adherence  to  it;  no  court  in  which  the  violator  of  it  can  be 
held  responsible.  The  agreements  hastily  formed  are  often  understood  differently  by 
the  different  parties  and  executed  in  the  various  ways  in  which  they  are  understood. 

The  history  of  .the  contests  for  through  traffic  which  have  been 
waged  between  the  various  trunk  lines  connecting  the  Western  States 
with  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  but  the  story  of  competition  outrunning 
combination.  Agreement  after  agreement  has  been  made  between  these 
lines  and  their  western  connections  but  each  agreement  has  gradually 
passed  out  of  existence  through  successive  lapses  of  good  faith  or 
through  conflicting  views  with  regard  to  innumerable  traffic  interests. 
The  end  reached  in  each  case  has  been  the  inevitable  railroad  war. 
After  many  unsuccessful  efforts  the  conclusion  was  finally  reached  by 
the  managers  of  the  great  trunk  lines  between  the  East  and  the  West 
that  the  failure  of  their  efforts  at  combination  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  combinations  did  not  include  the  more  important  lateral  and  con- 
necting roads  throughout  the  West.  In  order,  therefore,  to  unite  in  one 
agreement  all  the  supposed  competing  interests,  a  convention  of  railroad 
managers  was  held  in  the  month  of  August,  1874,  and  there  was  formed 
what  is  generally  known  as  the  ^'  Saratoga  compact."  This  attempted 
combination  utterly  failed  of  its  object.  The  managers  of  the  great 
trunk  lines,  viz,  the  Grand  Trunk  Bail  way  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Baihoad,  refused  to  give  in  their  adherence  to  the  proposed  union,  ap- 
prehending that  the  operations  of  the  compact  would  be  unfavorable  to 
their  interests. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  railroad  managers  the  astute  president  of 
theBaltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad,  looking  beyond  the  mere  question  as  to 
the  differences  existing  between  the  companies,  in  expressing  his  dissent, 
said  that  '^  if  the  four  great  trunk  lines  should  join  in  that  organization, 
^th  the  power  which  they  could  exercise  over  connecting  lines,  it  would 
be  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  combination  against  their  interests ;  and 
M  the  result  there  would  be  a  combination  of  the  people  against  the 
ail  ways  of  the  country ;  and  through  the  courts,  which  are  the  exponents 
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of  tbe  consctenoe  and  iotereatsof  the  paUic;  and  throagh  the  repceseot* 
atives  of  the  people^ia  legidlatares  and  in  Oongfress,  hostile  action  woold 
be  induced,  which  woold  more  than  connterbalaiioe  the  advantagea 
which  woald  flow  from  the  increased  rates  which  would  be  connnanded 
throagh  so  powerful  an  organization."  The  late  president  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  is  said  to  have  expressed  the  opinion  <'  that  there 
was  much  force  in  this  view." 

The  Saratoga  compact  was  signed  by  the  officers  of  a  large  number 
of  railroads  in  the  Western  States,  and  two  boards  of  commissioners 
were  appointed,  one  at  the  Bast  and  another  at  the  West,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  determining  rates  in  each  direction. 

But  the  two  boards  were  impotent  from  the  very  beginning.  So  edict 
of  theirs  was  ever  regarded  as  of  the  least  authority,  and  in  the  eoarse 
of  a  few  weeks  the  compact  quietly  passed  out  of  existence.  Since  that 
time  the  great  trunk  lines  have  been  in  a  state  of  almost  constant  war- 
fare in  regard  to  competitive  traffic. 

For  nearly  eight  months  of  the  year  1876  the  fiercest,  the  most  deter- 
mined, and  perhaps  the  most  wasteful  contest  ever  known  in  the  history 
of  railroad  management  was  waged  between  the  trunk  lines  connecting 
the  West  with  tbe  seaboard.  This  contest  resulted  from  a  demand  made 
by  the  president  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  about  the  1st  of  May 
that  equal  rates  should  be  maintained  between  the  chief  commercial 
centers  of  trade  at  the  West  and  the  several  Atlantic  sea-ports.  The 
managers  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  maintained  that  this  was 
the  only  practicable  basis  upon  which  the  commercial  interests  of  Kew 
York  City  and  of  the  transportation-interests  of  the  lines  centering  at 
New  York  could  be  protected.  It  was  held  that  the  greater  distance 
to  New  York  than  to  Baltimore  was  counterbalanced  on  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  by  easier  grades,  superior  facilitiea  of  roadway  and 
equipment,  and  the  cheapness  of  transportation  in  consequence  of  an 
enormous  traffic,  both  through  and  local. 

The  managers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  maintained,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  assumed  disadvantages  of  their  line,  in  consequence 
of  being  obliged  to  overcome  the  heavy  grades  of  the  Alleghany  Meant- 
ains,  were  counterbalanced  by  the  advantages  of  a  shorter  line  and 
cheaper  fuel.  The  position  taken  by  the  management  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  in  this  matter  was  perhaps  a  rough  mode  of  striking 
a  general  average  as  a  settlement  of  many  perplexing  difficulties  which 
had  vexed  the  adjustment  of  through  rates  for  more  than  ten  years. 

The  equality  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  centers,  with  respect  to  the 
vast  and  varied  commerce  of  the  United  States,  is  perhaps  as  much  of 
a  problem  as  is  <Hhe  railroad  problem^  itself.  A  rule  establishing 
equality  among  the  four  principal  Atlantic  sea-ports  with  respect  to  a 
point  in  Ohio  might  work  great  inequality  with  respect  to  a  point  in 
Michigan  or  to  a  point  in  Missouri.  A  rule  establishing  equality 
with  respect  to  wheat  might  work  great  inequality  with  respect  to 
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eorn,  and  the  nile  of  eqaality  in  regard  to  neither  corn  nor  wheat 
might  apply  to  cotton,  to  provisions,  to  tobacco,  to  live  animals,  or  to 
aoj  other  of  the  staple  products  of  the  West.  A  rale  allowing  eqnal 
rates  of  profits  to  each  one  of  the  trnnk  lines  would  canse  each  one  to 
chftrge  a  different  rate  based  upon  the  actual  cost  of  transportation  per 
ton  per  mile.  This  would  tend  to  throw  all  or  nearly  all  the  competi- 
tive traffic  upon  the  road  which  could  carry  ft^ights  at  lower  rates  than 
aoy  one  of  the  others,  and  in  the  course  of  time  that  road  might  be  able 
to  break  down  competing  lines  and  to  become  practically  a  monopoly. 

Equality  of  rates,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  interests  of  the  roads, 
might  work  very  great  and  damaging  inequality  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  various  seaboard  cities,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  rule  estab- 
lishing equality  of  rates  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  cities 
might  have  the  effect  of  bankrupting  certain  of  the  roads  and  of  build- 
ing ap  the  traffic  of  other  roads,  and  thus  the  principle  of  equality 
might  in  the  end  seriously  injure  the  commerce  of  certain  cities  in  so 
far  »8  they  are  dependent  upon  trade  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard. 
Boston  has  western  trade  for  which  Baltimore  cannot  compete  and  Bal- 
timore has  western  trade  for  which  Boston  cannot  compete,  and  between 
the  limits  of  the  commercial  activities  of  these  two  cities  there  is  a 
broad  field  for  competition,  every  point  within  which  presents  different 
commercial  bearings  with  respect  to  the  different  centers  of  trade.  Per- 
haps a  general,  although  somewhat  indefinite,  expression  of  the  rights 
of  the  several  Atlantic  sea-ports  with  respect  to  trade  might  be  formu- 
lated thus :  Equality  where  conditions  are  equals  and  preference  loliere 
ipMiol  adtanta^es  exist. 

Each  city  has  certain  advantages  over  all  other  cities  with  respect  to 
trade,  and  each  railroad  has  certain  advantages  over  all  other  railroads 
with  respect  to  transportation.  The  enforcement  of  any  rule  of  equal 
rates,  from  all  points  within  an  extensive  section  of  the  country  to  the 
seahoard,  on  all  classes  of  trafKc,  without  regard  to  destination,  would 
be  in  the  face  of  established  commercial  principles. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  for  securing  the  ends 
of  equal  and  exact  justice  with  respect  to  the  operations  of  each  trunk 
line,  and  the  interests  of  each  one  of  the  Atlantic  sea-ports,  since  the 
circnmstances  surrounding  each  road  and  each  city  differ  so  widely. 
The  sabject  presets  a  very  broad  field  for  inquiry  and  discussion,  and 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  establishing  commissions  or  other  agencies 
through  which  each  State  and  each  city  may  enter  upon  the  study  of 
its  commercial  interests. 

Bemedies  of  various  kinds  have  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  difficulties  in  particular  cases.  The  following  plan  of  action  is 
suggested  by  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  of  Massachusetts : 

The  biuiiiaM  oommanity  6f  Boston  should  combine  to  offiiet  the  oombination  of  the 
'Aihotdi.  They  should  deal  with  that  line  which  offers  them  equality,  and  thos  com* 
pel  others  to  do  the  same.  Should  they  take  this  coarse,  throwing  their  business 
Quitedly  through  the  action  of  their  boards  of  trade  and  exchanges  in  favor  of  one  line 
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as  against  another,  recent  ezperienoe  shows  clearly  enough  that  the  desired  resnlt 
would  soon  be  accomplished.  In  this  respect  the  legislature  can  do  little ;  the  butineaa 
community,  \f  it  really  choosee  to  organize  and  help  iteelf,  can  do  much* 

This  is  a  legitimate  mode  of  protecting  the  commercial  interests  of  a 
city,  sonnd  in  ethics  and  proper  where  practicable.  Whether  it  be  the 
wisest  and  most  practicable  line  of  action  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Inerchants  of  Boston  can  do  much  by  the  power  of  associated  effort,  and 
very  mnch  by  the  force  of  capital  and  individual  enterprise  and  by  a  proper 
use  of  all  the  means  placed  within  their  power,  and  the  history  of  that 
city  leaves  no  gronnd  to  apprehend  any  failure  in  this  regard. 

The  measures  which  should  be  adopted  for  protecting  and  promoting 
the  commercial  interests  of  each  one  of  the  Atlantic  sea-ports  must  be 
determined  mainly  by  its  merchants.  At  this  time,  when  the  equipoise 
of  commercial  movements  is  so  delicate,  it  behooves  those  whose  inter- 
ests are  allied  to  the  commercial  interests  of  each  city  to  realize  the  fact 
that  vigilance  is  alike  the  price  of  safety  and  of  success. 

Since  the  failure  in  practice  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  put  forth 
by  the  railroad  companies  to  maintain  rates,  freight  charges  have  grad- 
ually fallen,  and  cheap  transportation  has  been  attained  through  the 
unrestrained  action  of  competitive  forces. 

The  fact  of  the  general  reduction  of  freight-charges  on  the  great 
trunk  railroads  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  practical  attainment 
of  what  even  four  years  ago  would  have  been  regarded  as  meeting  the 
demands  for  cheap  transportation,  has  not  settled  all  the  difficulties 
connected  with  our  railroad  system.  The  railroad  companies  exercise 
a  certain  range  of  discretionary  power  within  the  limitations  already 
referred  to,  and  it  is  possible  for  them  so  to  adjust  both  <^  through" 
and  <^ local"  rates  as  to  depress  the  interests  of  one  city  and  to  advance 
the  interests  of  another. 

Discriminations  may  also  be  made  against  the  interests  of  States  and 
of  the  whole  country.  The  influence  of  discriminations  may  be  appre- 
ciated from  the  fact  that  oftentimes  a  difference  of  one  or  two  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  turns  traffic  in  one  direction  or  another.  Discrim- 
inations as  they  apply  to  cities  and  States  call  for  special  investiga- 
tions and  for  special  remedies. 

In  the  struggle  for  a  high  place  or  for  supremacy,  each  commercial 
city  stands  alone  from  the  very  exigencies  of  its  geographical  position, 
its  transportation-lines,  and  its  general  interests.  Every  avenue  of  trans- 
port upon  the  land  and  upon  the  sea  is  its  servant  and  the  field  of  its 
commercial  activities  is  the  world.  It  has  been  aptly  said  that  ^^  com- 
merce has  no  cousins,  and  that  it  always  moves  toward  profits.  Ev- 
idently no  two  cities  can  be  very  closely  allied  in  their  commercial  in- 
terests.   Those  interests  may  in  many  cases  be  correlative  but  they 

*  Keport  of  Massachusetts  Railroad  Commissioners  for  1876,  page  70. 
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can  never  be  ia  the  natare  of  a  partnership,  for  to  a  certain  extent 
each  commercial  city  is  the  rival  of  every  other  commercial  city;  but 
this  rivalry  is  the  soal  of  enterprise,  and  it  is  compatible  with  the  full- 
est, the  freest,  and  the  most  generoas  competition. 

Many  of  the  difficnlties  which  environ  the  railroad  problem,  in  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  conflicts  between  the  rival  trunk  lines,  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  managers  of  those  lines  have  not  adopted  measures  for 
arriviug  at  a  common  understanding  as  to  the  cost  of  transportation 
under  the  different  conditions  hereinbefore  alluded  to,  the  circumstances 
which  mark  distinctions  between  ^* local"  and  "throngf  traffic,  the 
competitive  character  of  different  commodities  and  classes  of  com- 
modities, the  sources  and  destination  of  traffic,  and  the  relations  which 
in  the  nature  of  things  exist  between  railroads  and  the  commercial 
cities  whose  interests  they  chiefly  subserve. 

Railroad  managers  have,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  distinctions 
l>etween  different  classes  of  traffic  and  rates,  adopted  certain  terms,  such 
as  "local  traffic,''  "through  traffic,"  "arbitrary  rates,"  "joint  rates," 
'* competitive  rates,"  "  non-competitive  rates,"  &c.  But  in  practice  wide 
differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  application  of  these  terms.  Traffic 
which  one  railroad  might  consider  "local,"  and  therefore  be  inclined  to 
?ive  to  it  an  "arbitrary  rate,"  may  be  considered  by  another  road  to  be 
•'competitive  traffic,"  and  a  demand  be  made  for  a  "joint  rate,"  or  that 
tbe  rate  on  the  former  road  shall  be  in  some  respects  conformed  to  the 
rate  charged  by  the  latter. 

It  will  never  be  practicable  for  the  railroads  to  reach  an  a(^ustment 
of  all  points  touching  their  conflicting  interests,  and  the  interests 
of  rival  markets,  with  the  precision  of  a  mathematical  demonstration, 
bat  it  is  believed  that  very  many  differences  which  produce  disastrous 
resalts  to  the  railroads  without  beueflting  the  public  might  be  determined 
apon  general  principles  as  clearly  as  are  the  conflicting  interests  of 
individuals  in  their  social  and  commercial  relations,  through  distinctions 
intrenched  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  law  and  administered  by 
the  courts  of  justice.  The  railroad  companies  possess  the  means  of 
supplying  much  of  the  information  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  this 
end,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  that  they  should 
collect  the  data  requisite  for  a  proper  elucidation  of  the  whole  subject 

ft 

of  the  economy  of  transport  by  rail.  Interest  and  duty  here  seem  to 
I)oint  in  the  same  direction. 

An  attempt  has  thus  been  made  to  elucidate  and  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  discretionary  power  exercised  by  the  managers  of  rail- 
roads with  respect  to  freight-tariffs  is  confined  within  certain  limits  im- 
posed by  forces  of  transportation  and  of  trade  beyond  their  control; 
that  these  restraints  upon  freight-charges  apply  especially  to  "through" 
or  "competitive"  traffic,  and  that  railroad  companies  are  also  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  limited  as  to  their  "local"  or  "non-competitive"  traffic  by 
the  same  causes,  acting,  however,  more  remotely  and  less  effectively. 
6ap» 
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It  has  also  beeu  sbowu  that  these  restrainiDg  and  regulating  forces 
operate  in  widely  varying  degrees;  in  certain  cases  compelling  compa- 
nies to  carry  freights  at  an  absolute  loss,  or  at  very  low  rates,  and  in 
other  cases  exerting  an  influence  so  feeble  and  uncertain  as  practically 
to  allow  the  companies  an  almost  unlimited-  discretionary  power  in  the 
establishment  of  both  through  and  local  freight  tariffs.  These  vary- 
ing conditions  present  to  each  commercial  city  and  to  each  railroad 
company  a  separate  '' railroad  problem,"  the  elements  of  which  are  spe- 
cific wants  and  specific  experiences.  The  determination  of  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  each  city  and  each  transportation-line  is  a  work  espe- 
cially devolving  upon  those  whom  interest  and  duty  alike  impel  to  the 
task.  The  subject  is  vast  in  its  extent,  and  it  runs  into  the  considera- 
tion of  conflicting  interests  which  cannot  possibly  be  treated  of  in  this 
report. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS. 

A  Statement  in  regard  to  the  competitive  forces  affecting  commercial 
movements  between  different  sections  of  the  country  would  be  incom- 
plete without  noticing  the  results  of  the  system  of  employing  commercial 
travelers.  This  comparatively  new  agency  of  commerce  has  not  only 
introduced  important  changes  into  the  etiquette  of  trade,  but  it  has 
been  the  means  of  developing  new  commercial  movements  and  of 
greatly  extending  the  limits  of  the  commerce  of  the  various  cities. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  commercial  traveler  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
privateer  upon  trade,  and  this  repute  undoubtedly  caused  his  operations 
to  be  lacking  in  some  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  legitimate  busi. 
ness  transactions.  But  as  the  avocatiou  has  increased  in  importance  it 
has  advanced  in  dignity,  and  an  almost  opprobrious  appellation  at  first 
applied  to  those  engaging  in  it,  has  been  exchanged  for  one  more  befit- 
ting the  occupation.  This  new  agency  of  commerce  is  now  seen  to  be 
a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  facilities  afforded* by  railroads  and  telegraphs. 

The  soliciting  of  orders  and  selling  by  sample  in  the  hands  of  the 
agents  of  business  houses  has  become  an  established  method  of  in- 
tercourse between  buyer  and  seller.  The  old  habits  of  trade  have 
been  abandoned  and  the  commercial  traveler  has  of  necessity  become 
more  closely  identified  with  the  interest  of  the  business  which  he  repre- 
sents. From  the  force  of  competition  between  those  of  his  own  voca- 
tion he  has  been  obliged  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  markets 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  of  other  conditions  vital  to  the  interests 
of  trade.  Almost  every  conceivable  article  of  merchandise  is  now  sold 
through  this  agency,  and  purchases  of  raw  material  are  extensively  made 
in  the  same  manner.  The  economies  of  this  mode  of  commercial  inter- 
course are  obvious.  Buyer  and  seller  are  thus  brought  closer  together, 
losses  through  bad  credits  are  reduced,  trade  is  extended,  competition 
is  rendered  more  active,  collections  are  more  promptly  made,  interest  on 
capital  is  saved,  and  the  expenses  of  the  great  body  of  retail  dealers 
are  reduced. 
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Every  Bale  made  by  the  commercial  traveler  leads  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  city  in  which  his  basiaess  hoase  is. located,  and  to  ex- 
teed  the  commercial  ioflaence  of  that  city.  This  creates  competitioa 
with  other  commercial  cities,  aad  forces  trausportatioa-lines  to  provide 
the  reqaisite  facilities  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  trade.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  very  few  manafactaring  or  commercial  houses  in  this 
coantry  which  do  not  employ  one  or  more  commercial  travelers,  and  it 
\b  an  indispatable  fact  that  the  energy,  tact,  and  persistency  of  these 
men  have  mach  to  do  in  determining  the  direction  of  the  commercial 
movements  of  the  day. 

Besides,  all  the  railroad  companies  and  freight-lines  have  in  their  em- 
ploy agents  at  almost  every  important  commercial  point,  who  are  act- 
ively engaged  in  soliciting  freights.  This,  also,  tends  to  multiply  and 
to  complicate  the  elements  of  competition.* 

6.^THE  COMPETITIVE  FORCES  WHICB  EXERT  A  CONTROLL- 
ING INFLUENCE  OVER  THE  COMMERCE  BETWEEN  THE 
WEST  AND  THE  SEABOARD  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
COMMBBCIAL  INTERESTS  OF  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  PHIL  A- 
DBLPHIA,  AND  BALTIMORE. 

The  conditions  ander  which  competition  exerts  a  rcjstraining  influence 
over  freight-charges  may  be  more  clearly  understood  by  considering  the 
forces  which  exert  a  controlling  inflaence  over  commerce  between  the 
West  and  the  seaboard. 

Soon  after  the  year  1850  the  railroads  extending  toward  the  West 
from  the  several  Atlantic  sea-ports  began  to  compete  with  the  Erie 
Canal  for  the  immense  and  rapidly-increasing  commerce  of  the  West. 
At  first  the  through  traffic  of  the  roads  was  confined  to  the  carriage  of 
provisions,  live  animals,  and  general  merchandise,  but  by  the  year  1873 
the  railroads  had  become  in  the  fullest  sense  highways  of  commerce 
for  Dearly  all  classes  of  commodities,  even  in  direct  competition  with  the 
lakes  and  the  Erie  Canal.  Coal,  iron-ore,  and  other  minerals,  chiefly 
the  products  of  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  are  transported  to  the  West 
almost  exclusively  by  lake,  as  return  cargoes  for  vessels  engaged  in  the 
Uausportation  of  grain  eastward.  These  heavy  mineral  products  are 
generally  transported  on  water-lines  wherever  such  facilities  exist. 

The  transportation  of  grain  is  now  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
through  traffic  from  the  West  to  the  East,  grain  and  flour  constituting 
about  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  eastward  movement  of  through  freights. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  railroads  and  of  the  Erie  Canal  as 
highways  of  commerce  for  the  transportation  of  grain  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  statement  showing  the  receipts  of  grain  at  Portland, 

*Two  or  three  expressions  la  theforegoiug  remarks  ia  regard  to  oommeroial  travelers 
have  been  adopted  from  an  interesting  article  upon  the  same  subject  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  New  Orleans  Times. 
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Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  daring  the  year  ending 
December  31, 1876 : 


BasheU. 
Received  at  New  York  by  canal 32,853,839 

Received  at  New  York  by  rail 1 59,047,953 

Received  at  Portland  by  rail 3,999,181 

Received  at  Boston  by  rail 22,753,693 

Received  at  Philadelphia  by  rail 35,546,845 

Received  at  Baltimore  by  rail 37,564,536 

Total  by  rail 158,912,213 

N.  B. — ^There  appears  to  have  been  about  four,  million  bushels  of  grain  received  in 
New  Yok,  coastwise,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  above  table. 

It  appears  that  only  17  per  cent,  of  the  grain  shipped  from  the  West 
reached  the  seaboard  by  the  Erie  Canal  and  that  83  per  cent,  by  the 
competing  railroads,  or  abont  five  times  as  much  by  rail  as  by  canal. 

It  is  proposed  to  consider  briefly  and  in  a  somewhat  general  manner 
the  more  important  features  of  this  diversion  of  commerce  from  the 
Erie  Canal,  or  more  properly  speaking  the  development  of  commerce 
on  railroads,  and  the  qnestions  which  have  arisen  with  respect  to  the 
interests  of  the  rival  trnnk  roads  and  the  rival  seaboard  cities.  In  this 
connection  attention  is  called  to  the  various  lines  of  transport  connect- 
ing the  West  with  the  seaboard,  as  delineated  on  maps  1  to  7,  inclusive, 
at  the  end  of  this  report.  These  lines  are  the  Lake  and  Canadian  Canal 
route  to  Montreal,  the  Lake  and  Erie  Canal  line  to  New  York  City,  the 
Grand  Trunk  Eailway,  the  New  York  Central  Bailroad,  the  Erie  Rail- 
way, the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad. 

In  considering  the  competition  between  the  east  and  west  trunk  lines 
it  is  necessary  to  observe,  first,  the  distinction  between  local  or  nofi- 
competitive  traffic  and  through  or  competitive  traffic).  The  expression 
"  through  traffic''  is  here  applied  to  traffic  between  the  Western  States 
and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Statistics  showing  the  relative  proportion  of 
local  and  through  traffic  can  only  be  obtained  in  regard  to  the  Erie 
Canal  and  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad.  The  New  York  Central  and  the 
Erie  Bailroads  present  only  statistics  in  regard  to  their  total  tonnage 
movement,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  Company  merely 
presents  facts  as  to  through  tonnage  and  the  quantities  of  grain  and 
fiour  and  of  coal  and  live  stock  transported. 

The  local  traffic  on  almost  all  railroads  greatly  exceeds  in  importance 
the,  "  through  traffic"  which  we  are  here  especially  considering.  During 
the  year  1875  the  through  tonnage  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad 
amounted  to  1,354,203  tons  and  the  local  tonnage  amounted  to  7,761,105 
tons,  the  through  tonnage  being  only  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage. 

The  number  of  through  and  local  tons  carried  one  mile  were — 

Through  tons  carried  one  raile 464,043,840 

Local  tons  carried  one  mile 995,370,6*26 

Total 1,479. 414. 46(j 
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It  appears  from  this  that  the  ton-mileage  of  through  freight  was  33 
per  cent  of  the  total  ton-mileage.  The  through  tonnage  of  the  Erie 
Canal  dnring  the  year  1875  appears  to  have  been  about  50  per  cent,  of 
the  total  tonnage  carried.  From  the  very  scanty  data  of  this  sort 
which  can  be  procured  as  to  local  and  through  freight  tonnage  it  is 
estimated  that  the  through  traffic  passing  over  all  the  main  lines  con- 
necting the  West  with  the  East  is  about  33  ^er  cent,  of  the  total  traffic 
over  the  several  lines.  The  proportion  of  "  local"  and  "  through"  traffic 
differs  very  much  on  the  various  lines. 

Attention  is  especially  called  to  thefcust  that  the  local  traffic  is  but  little 
affected  by  the  competition  between  rival  trunk  lines  or  by  the  competition 
bfUceen  rival  seaboard  cities^  tvhereas  the  through  traffic  is  greatly  exposed 
to  such  cofnpetition. 

VARIOUS    DEGREES    OF    COMPETITION    IN    THE    COMMERCE    BETWEEN 

THE  WEST  AND  THE  SEABOARD. 

The  through  traffic  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard  is  competi- 
tire  in  various  degrees,  both  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  rival 
trunk  lines  and  to  the  interests  of  the  rival  commercial  cities  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  There  are  many  points  to  and  from  which  the  facil- 
ities of  transport  afforded  by  one  route  for  certain  freights  are  so  much 
superior  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  every  other  practicable  route  that 
in  practice  the  more  favorably  situated  line  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  the 
traffic;  and  there  are  also  many  points  to  and  from  which  there  are  severa  i 
lines  of  transport,  all  affording  such  facilities  for  certain  traffic,  as  to 
engage  with  each  other  in  a  constant  and  effective  competition. 

The  field  of  competition  in  the  great  struggle  for  the  traffic  between 
the  Western  States  and  the  seaboard  begins  in  the  State  of  Ohio  and 
grows  stronger  and  more  complicated  as  we  advance  toward  the  west. 
At  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Indianapolis,  Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  Peoria,  and 
all  other  important  centers  of  trade,  the  shipper  has  not  only  the  option 
of  transport  to  each  one  of  the  Atlantic  sea-ports,  but  he  has  also  the 
choice  of  two  or  more  routes  to  the  same  port,  all  offering  equal  rates 
in  time  of  agreement,  but  during  the  frequently  recurring  and  long 
endoring  railroad  wars  the  agents  of  each  line  bidding  against  all  the 
others  and  struggling  for  all  traffic  which  is  in  any  practical  sense  com- 
petitive. The  various  degrees  of  competition  range  from  the  remote 
and  incidental  competition,  the  existence  of  which  may  sometimes  be 
regarded  as  problematical,  to  that  direct  struggle  between  rivals  for  the 
same  traffic.  This  may  be  illustrated  with  respect  to  traffic  over  the 
east  and  west  trunk  lines  as  follows : 

First  The  direct  shipment  of  merchandise  from  interior  points  at 
the  West  to  Europe  and  the  direct  shipment  of  merchandise  from  Eu- 
rope to  interior  points  at  the  West  constitute  traffic  which  is  in  the 
highest  sense  competitive,  since  the  rail-lines  from  such  interior  points 
connect  directly  with  ocean-steamer  lines  to  Europe  at  Boston,  New 
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York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  Daring  the  last  two,  or  three  years 
very  little  difference  has  existed  between  the  prevailing  rates  from 
interior  points  in  this  coantry  to  points  in  Europe. 

Second,  The  shipment  of  commodities  from  points  in  the  West  to  At- 
lantic sea-ports  for  local  consumption,  for  distribution  coastwise  or  to 
interior  points  in  the  United  States,  or  for  exportation  to  foreign  oonn- 
tries,  constitutes  a  traffic  wlUch  is  competitive,  but  not  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent as  direct  shipments  from  interior  points  at  the  West  to  points  in 
Europe.  In  the  case  of  shipments  to  the  sea-port  markets,  other  con- 
siderations are  involved  besides  the  mere  question  of  transportation. 
These  considerations  are  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  several  markets^ 
the  relative  magnitude  of  the  home  and  foreign  demand,  and  the  facilities 
for  storage  and  for  interior,  coastwise,  or  foreign  shipments  at  each  port. 

Third.  But  there  is  a  third  and  the  largest  class  of  traffic  which  is 
even  less  affected  by  the  competition  of  rival  lines  and  of  rival  sea-i>orts, 
viz,  direct  shipments  from  the  West  for  consumptioti  at  interior  paints 
in  the  Atlantic  States,  Such  shipments  are  in  many  cases  confined  to 
one  of  the  trunk  lines  and  therefore  form  a  part  of  its  local  traffic.  In 
other  cases  two  or  even  three  of  the  lines  may  compete  for  the  traffic^ 
hat  it  is  excluded  from  the  direct  competition  of  aU  the  trunk  lines  by  cer- 
tain geographical  limitations. 

But  even  where  the  traffic  appears  to  be  confined  to  one  or  two  lines, 
the  rates  of  transportation  are  to  some  extent  controlled  through  the 
competition  of  product  with  product  in  the  various  markets  of  the  oonn- 
try,  and  thus  each  one  of  the  transportation-lines  exerts  a  competitive 
influence  over  the  rates  on  other  roads. 

It  is  important  to  notice  in  this  connection  the  fact  that  the  home  con- 
sumption in  the  Atlantic  States  very  largely  exceeds  the  foreign  demand. 
Of  the  entire  surplus  products  of  the  West,  embracing  vegetable  food, 
animals  and  their  products,  spirituous  and  malt  liquors,  and  the  in- 
numerable commodities  transported  in  greater  or  less  quantities,  very 
much  the  larger  part  is  shipped  to  sea-ports  or  to  interior  points  on  the 
several  trunk  lines  for  local  consumption.  It  was  found  by  oarefnl 
computation  that  in  the  year  1872  about  40  per  cent,  of  all  the  grain 
shipped  into  the  Atlantic  States  was  exported  and  about  60  per  cent 
was  consumed  in  the  United  States.  During  the  year  1876  also,  the  de- 
mand for  snch  products  in  the  States  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  largely 
exceeded  the  foreign  demand. 

In  view  of  the  facts  thus  presented  it  is  evidently  necessary  in  con- 
sidering the  subject  of  transportation  between  the  West  and  the  sea- 
board to  distinguish  carefully  between  these  three  degrees  of  competi- 
tion with  respect  to  through  traffic,  viz : 

First,  Direct  shipments  from  interior  points  at  the  West  to  Europe^ 

Second,  Shipments  from  the  West  to  Atlantic  sea-ports ;  and 

Third.  Direct  shipments  from  the  West  to  interior  points  in  the  States 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
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The  importance  of  these  distinctions  has  recently  been  realized  in  the 
coarse  of  the  difficaities  which  have  been  encountered  by  the  managers 
of  the  trunk  lines  connecting  the  West  and  the  seaboard  in  their  attempts 
to  adjust  through  rates  between  the  centers  of  trade  at  the  West  and  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  About  the  1st  of  February, 
1877,  the  representatives  of  the  various  trunk  lines  met  at  New  York  to 
form  a  basis  of  agreement.  There  was  no  difi^culty  in  agreeing  as  to 
the  rates  by  the  various  lines  for  all  traffic  consigned  from  the  West  di- 
rectly to  ports  in  Europe,  but  in  regard  to  rates  on  commodities  shipped 
to  the  sea-ports  above  mentioned  the  trunk  lines  were  unable  to  agree, 
siDoe  sach  commodities  may  be  consumed  at  those  ports,  and  therefore 
constitute  a  local  traffic,  or  be  exported  to  foreign  countries  or  to  sea- 
ports in  the  United  States,  and  thus  become  competitive  traffic.  The 
final  adjustment  of  differences  in  this  case  is  believed  to  have  been 
effected  through  the  spirit  of  compromise.  The  real  difficulty  in  the 
(*a8e  was  to  distinguish  between  '<  local"  and  "  competitive"  traffic. 

This  subject  involves  many  perplexing  questions  in  practice,  for  ex- 
ample, the  drawing  of  a  line  of  distinction  between  competitive  and  non- 
competitive business ;  the  determination  of  the  geographical  extent  of 
the  influence  of  trunk  lines  by  means  of  their  various  branches  and 
connections;  questions  as  to  the  relative  advantages  which  the  rival 
lines  enjoy  on  account  of  distance,  grades,  and  other  elements  of  the 
cost  of  transportation ;  the  facilities  for  coastwise  and  foreign  distribu- 
tion, &c 

Experience  seems  to  prove  that  there  must  be  either  a  tacit  or  a 
formal  agreement  as  to  rates  on  all  competitive  traffio^  the  rates  by  tacit 
agreement  constituting  substantially  the  market  value  of  transportation, 
whereas  the  formal  agreement  is  an  arbitrary  or  artificial  mode  of  a^ust- 
ment 

CERTAIN  IMPORTANT  CONDITIONS   tJNDEE  WHICH   THE   TRUNK  LINES 
E50A0B  IN   TRAFFIC   BETWEEN  THE  WEST  AND  THE  SEABOARD. 

The  several  trunk  lines  engage  in  traffic  between  the  West  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  under  certain  very  important  conditions  which  may 
be  stated  as  follows:  The  more  northerly  lines  to  the  seaboard  enjoy 
pecaliar  advantages  an  account  of  their  (geographical  position.  Grain  raised 
in  the  States  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  which  has  the  option 
of  transport  to  the  seaboard  by  the  lakes  and  the  New  York  or  Canadian 
canals,  as  well  as  by  the  more  northerly  roads,  can,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cnmstances,  be  shipped  to  Europe  via  Montreal,  Boston,  or  New  York 
at  less  cost  than  by  the  way  of  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore.  On  the  other 
hand,  grain  raised  in  the  southern  part  of  Illinois  or  Indiana  and  ex- 
ported to  Enrope  can,  on  account  of  shorter  rail  distance  and  direct  con- 
necting ocean-lines,  be  transported  over  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  and 
over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroad,  via  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia, 
cheaper  than  by  the  way  of  the  more  northerly  roads.    These  conditions 
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are,  however,  quite  variable  in  practice.  In  case  the  Baltimore  and  the 
Philadelphia  markets  are  glutted  or  no  available  tonnage  can  be  secured 
at  these  ports  for  foreign  shipment,  commodities  raised  on  the  line  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  or  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  inevitably  take  a 
longer  and  more  expensive  route  if  such  movement  should  be  jastified 
by  more  favorable  conditions  of  trade  or  of  transport  at  other  sea-ports. 

This  is  but  a  general  view  of  the  question.  It  runs  into  almost  end- 
less detail  and  presents  many  striking  exceptions.  There  are  through- 
out the  Western  States  many  small  interior  points  situated  npon  a  road 
forming  a  direct  communication  with  one  of  the  trunk  lines  to  the  sea- 
board only.  Assume  a  point  thus  situated  on  one  of  the  connecting 
lines  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  from  which  direct  transporta- 
tion can  be  secured  without  change  of  cars  to  the  city  of  New  York,  bat 
involving  a  change  of  cars  if  sent  to  the  seaboard  over  any  other  trank 
line.  The  mere  question  of  direct  shipment  or  of  avoiding  the  cost  of 
transfer  to  any  other  line  may  cause  the  commodity  to  go  to  New  York 
regardless  of  distance,  or  perhaps  of  greater  advantages  offefed  at  cer- 
tain times  by  rival  lines  or  rival  markets.  Conditions  of  a  similar  na- 
ture also  operate  in  favor  of  the  other  sea-ports. 

A  second  condition  under  which  the  trunk  lines  between  the  West  and 
the  seaboard  engage  in  'through  traffic"  is  that  tlie  amount  of  grain  and 
other  western  products  transported  to  each  Atlantie  sea-port  for  exportation 
to  foreign  countries  depends  largely  upon  the  avaiUible  supply  of  tonnage  for 
such  shipments  at  the  several  ports.  It  is  found  that  the  grain-trade  of  a 
port  cannot  be  increased  very  much  out  of  proportion  to  its  total  com- 
merce; or,  in  other  words,  that  the  grain- trade  is  essentially  a  part  of  a 
great  whole,  and  not  an  independent  branch  of  commerce.  Grain  which, 
on  account  of  the  geographical  situation  of  the  point  of  production, 
would,  all  things  else  being  equal,  go  to  Philadelphia,  may,  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  tonnage  at  that  port,  be  diverted  to  New  York.  The 
latter  city,  by  virtue  of  its  enormous  shipping  interests,  thus  determines 
the  direction  of  a  very  large  amount  of  the  general  trade  between  the 
West  and  foreign  countries. 

The  trunk  lines  terminating  at  Montreal,  at  Boston,  at  Philadelphia, 
and  at  Baltimore  have  been  able  to  secure  the  control  of  a  part  of  the 
foreign  trade  by  means  of  improved  facilities  for  the  transfer  of  freights 
from  cars  to  seagoing  vessels,  and  through  the  new  and  improved  mode 
of  shipping  commodities  on  direct  consignment  from  points  at  the  West 
to  Europe. 

For  the  purpose  of  effecting  this  object  certain  of  the  trunk  lines  have 
entered  into  combinations  or  agreements  of  some  sort  with  steamer-lines 
making  regular  trips  between  the  respective  sea-ports  and  the  principal 
commercial  ports  of  Europe,  and  they  have  also  aided  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  the  establishment  of  such  ocean  steamer-lines.  In  addition  to 
the  steamer-lines,  however,  a  very  large  amount  of  sailing  tonnage,  not 
engaged  in  any  particular  traffic,  is  always  required  in  order  to  meet  un- 
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expected  demands  in  any  particular  direction.  Especially  is  this  true 
with  respect  to  the  transportation  of  grain,  the  movements  of  which  are 
exceedingly  flactuating,  not  only  from  week  to  week,  but  also  from  year 
to  year.  This  requirement  is  met  in  the  largest  degree  at  New  York, 
where  shipping  of  all  kinds,  both  sailing-vessels  and  steamers,  is  gen- 
erally free  from  any  sort  of  combination  of  interest  with  the  transporta- 
tion-lines to  the  interior. 

On  pages  86  and  87  of  the  Appendix  may  be  found  a  statement,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Charles  Eandolph,  which  indicates  the  relative  through 
charges  which  prevailed  during  the  year  1876  for  the  transportation  of 
wheat  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  via  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  Montreal,  respectively. 

The  total  through  charges  by  the  various  routes  at  the  time  Mr.  Ean- 
dolph presented  his  statement  were  as  follows: 

Cents  per  bushel. 

Via  Baltimore 34. 16 

Via  Philadelphia 34.28 

Via  New  York 34.95 

Via  Mootraal 36.30 

The  closeness  of  the  competition  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
difference  between  the  charges  via  the  three  Atlantic  seaports  of  the 
Tnited  States  was  only  eight-tenths  of  a  cent,  and  that  the  charges  via 
Montreal  were  but  one  and  a  half  cents  higher  than  those  via  New 
York. 

A  third  condition  under  which  the  trunk  lines  engage  in  traffic  between 
the  West  and  the  seaboard  is  that  the  amount  of  western  traffic  over  each 
one  of  the  trunk  roads  is  to  a  great  extent  limited  hy  the  demands  at  interior 
points  on  its  line  and  at  its  terminus  or  termini  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Floor  and  other  products  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  purchased  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  local  demands  at  points  in  the  States  of  West 
Virginia,  Maryland,  or  Pennsylvania,  on  or  near  the  main  line  or  branch 
lines  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroad,  must  necessarily  be  trans- 
ported to  such  points  over  that  road,  although  in  moving  to  these  points 
it  may  cross  all  the  other  great  trunk  lines.  Such  traffic  is  considered 
"local '^  or  "non-competitive.'^  The  local  demands  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more may  be  met  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  or  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Kaihx>ad,  since  both  of  these  roads  have  connecting  lines  from  the  State 
of  Michigan  to  Baltimore.  But  the  more  northerly  roads  are  not  competi- 
tors for  this  traffic.  Grain  raised  in  the  southern  part  of  Illinois  and 
shipped  to  interior  local  markets  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
»Tersey,  New  York,  or  the  New  England  States  will  almost  invariably 
^^e  transported  over  the  line  forming  a  direct  connection  between  the 
I^oint  of  production  and  the  point  of  consumption,  as  traffic  of  this  char- 
acter is  in  the  least  degree  competitive.  Grain  and  western  products 
J^liipped  to  New  York  and  to  Boston  for  local  consumption  will  generally 
^>e  transported  over  direct  lines  terminating  at  one  or  the  other  of  these 
points. 
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Iq  the  cases  jast  acldaced  tlie  geographical  situation  of  the  point  of 
prod  action  and  of  the  point  of  consumption  mainly  determines  the 
route,  since  it  is  confined  to  one  or  two  lines.  Other  lines  woald 
compete,  if  at  all,  under  very  great  disadvantages  with  respect  to  time^ 
distance,  and  transfer  of  freight  from  one  vehicle  to  another. 

THE  COMPETITIVE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  TRUNK  LINES  AND  OF  THE  ATLAN- 
TIC SEAPORTS  DIFFERS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  DIFFERENT  COMMODITIKS. 

The  competitive  influence  of  the  various  trunk  lines  and  of  the  sev- 
eral Atlantic  seaports  diiiers  ver^'  widely  with  respect  to  different  com- 
modities. Certain  commodities  furnish  a  large  amount  of  competitive 
traffic,  whereas  other  com  modities,  perhaps  produced  in  the  same  locality , 
are  in  a  very  mnch  less  degree  competitive.  Gotten  being  a  commodity 
of  high  value,  in  proportion  to  its  weight  and  bulk,  and  being  transported 
great  distances,  is  in  the  highest  degree  competitive  with  respect  to 
almost  ail  the  great  trunk  lines  of  the  country  and  with  respect  to 
many  rival  markets.  Hay,  potatoes,  and  vegetables,  being  heavy  com- 
modities of  low  value  and  produced  in  almost  every  State  and  coanty, 
are  in  the  lowest  degree  competitive.  They  constitute  a  part  of  the 
local  traffic  of  railroads  and  of  the  local  trade  of  the  several  Atlantic 
sea-ports,  since  each  port  has  to  a  great  extent  its  separate  sources  of 
supply. 

The  contests  which  have  been  going  on  during  the  last  four  years  with 
respect  to  the  movements  of  grain  from  the  West  to  the  seaboard  ren- 
der it  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  note  the  characteristics  of  the  differ- 
ent  cereals  with  respect  to  the  competitive  forces  of  transport  and  of 
trade.  Wheat,  wheat  flour,  and  corn,  being  largely  exported,  are  to  that 
extent  in  a  high  degree  competitive  as  to  the  interests  of  the  several 
ports.  Oats,  barley,  and  rye,  on  the  other  hand,  are  exported  ia  very 
limited  quantities,  and  are,  therefore,  both  with  respect  to  the  interests 
of  the  several  trunk  lines  and  of  the  several  seaboard  cities,  regarded  as 
^^  local "  or  "  non-competitive "  commodities.  During  the  year  1876  there 
was  received  at  the  ports  of  Portland,  Boston,  ]New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore  161,312,646  bushels  of  wheat,  wheat-flour,  and  corn,  and 
30,814,570  bushels  of  rye,  oats,  and  barley ;  and  there  were  exported 
103,354,171  bushels  of  wheat,  wheat-flour,  and  corn,  aud  2,678,788  bash- 
els  of  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  wh^at,  wheat-floor, 
and  corn  received,  64:  per  cent,  was  exported^  and  of  the  rye,  oats,  and  bar- 
ley received  ornly  9  per  cent  was  exported.  Grain  shipped  to  each  of  the 
Atlantic  seaports  for  local  consumption  naturally  forms  a  part  of  the 
traffic  of  the  roads  which  afford  the  facilities  of  direct  shipment. 

THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  TRUNK  LINES  AND  OF  THE  SEABOARD  CITIES 

ARE  NOT  ALWAYS  IDENTICAL. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  conditions  which  determine  the  course  of 
trade  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard,  it  is  important  to  note  tbe 
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tet  that  the  interests  of  tfae  trank  lines  and  of  the  sea-ports  T^hich  re- 
speetiyely  constitute  their  eastern  termini  are  not  in  all  respeots  identi- 
cal, althoagh  not  necessarily  antagonistic. 

The  inieresta  of  the  trunk  roads  are  sometimes  apparently  at  variance 
ritk  the  interests  of  their  eastern  termini.— The  interests  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  with  respect  to  its  'through  traffic"  are  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  commercial  interests  of  New  York  City,  and  yet  the  mana- 
jters  of  that  road  find  it  to  their  interest  to  develop  traffic  between  the 
West  and  the  New  England  States,  since  this  traffic  passes  over  297 
miles  of  their  road  from  Buffalo  to  Albany.  The  interests  of  the  road 
are  most  intimately  related  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  city  of 
New  York ;  yet  its  managers  wonld  not  attempt  to  force  New  England 
freights  to  New  York,  thence  to  be  distributed  to  the  New  England 
States,  as  was  the  practice  when  the  Erie  Canal  was  the  only  avenue 
of  oommerce  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard.  Any  attempt  of  this 
kind  woald  simply  be  to  abandon  the  New  England  business  to  some 
existing  road  or  to  some  new  road  which  would  inevitably  be  con- 
stmoted  in  order  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  New  England  States  for 
direct  trade.  The  New  England  traffic  of  the  New  York  Central  Bail- 
road,  [which  is  said  to  constitute  abont  60  per  cent,  of  its  throngh  traffic,] 
by  mcreasing  the  volume  of  its  total  traffic,  greatly  reduces  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  thus  affords  to  New  York  City  the  advantages  of 
cheap  transportation. 

In  like  manner  the  interests  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  are 
closely  allied  to  the  commereial  interests  of  tfae  city  of  Baltimore;  yet 
tike  maaogemeDt  of  that  road  find  it  to  their  interest  to  carry  western 
prodaets  eonsigned  to  Philadelphia  to  New  York  and  to  Boston.  This 
ttiey  are  able  to  do  by  means  of  their  eastern  connections,  viz,  the 
PhiladeipUa,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Bailroad  to  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Pennsylvaiiia  Baiiroad  line  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York ;  also, 
the  interior  water-line  formed  by  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Oanal,  t^e  Delaware  Biver,  and  the  Delaware  and  Ban- 
taa  Gaoal  to  New  York,  and  tfae  outside  lines  by  the  ocean  to  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  Boston. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  Company  has  its  soliciting-agents 
at  Philadelphia,  at  New  York,  and  at  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  share  of  the  west-bound  freight  to  points  reached  by  its  western  lines 
and  their  connections.  In  so  far  as  possible,  the  managers  of  this  road 
undoubtedly  direct  traffic  in  the  interest  of  Baltimore,  but  their  power 
to  do  80  is  not  absolute.  In  competing  for  traffic  to  and  from  other 
Atlantic  seaports,  they  must  afford  to  that  traffic  all  necessary  facilities. 

The  additional  traffic  secnred  to  and  from  other  cities  than  Baltimore, 
bv  inc^asing  the  business  of  the  road  tends  to  reduce  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation and  thus  incidentally  to  advance  the  commercial  interests  of 
that  city. 

It  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  managers  of  all  the  trunk  lines, 
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while  recognizing  the  importance  of  afifording  the  greatest  possible  facili- 
ties to  their  respective  terminal  cities,  are  coming  to  realize  the  fact  tbat 
the  interests  of  the  transporter  may  best  be  subserved  by  interfering  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  natural  course  of  commerce.  The  merchants 
also  realize  the  fact  that  their  interests  may  best  be  snbserved  by  con- 
ducting their  business  without  any  special  reference  to  the  interests  of 
the  transporter.  Commerce  can  only  be  prosperous  so  long  as  it  is  free. 
It'«;anneverbe  bound  to  the  car- wheel  of  any  railroad  company.  Its  course, 
its  limits,  and  all  the  forces  which  control  its  movements  are  of  a  differ- 
ent character  from  those  which  surround  the  managers  of  transporta- 
tion-lines. The  economies,  and  the  considerations  which  govern  men  in 
trade,  not  only  differ  from,  but  are  oftentimea  opposed  to,  those  which  shape 
the  judgment  and  form  the  policy  of  the  managers  of  railroads.  No 
commercial  city  can  become  so  wedded  to  any  one  or  more  transporta- 
tion-lines that  it  can  afford  to  neglect  commerce  which  would  naturally 
come  to  it  from  other  lines  than  the  one  upon  which  its  prosperity  mainly 
depends,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  a  railroad  company  refuse  to  allow 
traffic  to  pass  over  its  line,  or  over  a  part  of  its  line,  even  if  such  traffic 
should  afterward  be  diverted  to  another  market  than  the  one  with  which 
its  interests  are  most  closely  identified. 

In  many  important  features,  the  interests  of  transportation  aud  of 
trade  are  correlative,  yet  there  are  certain  incompatibilities  of  interest 
which  forbid  that  they  should  be  very  closely  joined  together.  Many 
years  ago  the  city  of  Baltimore  held  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  stock  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroad  than  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  city  directors,  in  connection  with  the  State  directors,  controlled 
the  policy  of  the  road.  But  the  road  did  not  prosper.  Subsequently 
a  change  took  place  in  its  management,  and  the  road  has  ever  since  been 
conducted  upon  the  strictly  business  principle  of  making  its  interests 
paramount  to  all  other  considerations  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs. 
Traffic  of  all  kinds  has  been  secured,  without  regard  to  source  or  des- 
tination, and  the  road  has  become  in  the  largest  sense  a  commercial 
highway.  The  adoption  of  this  line  of  policy  not  only  rescued  the  road 
from  stagnation  and  apprehended  disaster,  but  it  has  been  the  means 
of  greatly  advancing  the  interests  of  Baltimore  and  of  establishing  her 
commercial  independence.  Experience  proves  that  attempts  by  com- 
mon carriers  to  control  commercial  movements  are  against  public  policy, 
and  that  such  attempts  create  popular  discontent  and  ultimately  lead 
to  disaster. 

In  practice  many  curious  and  perplexing  questions  arise  as  to  the 
relative  rates  which  shall  prevail  between  the  West  and  the  several 
rival  Atlantic  seaports.  A  single  illustration  will  suffice  upon  this  point. 
When  a  war  of  rates  is  begun  at  New  York,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  reduce  its  rates  to  and  from  New 
York  in  order  to  be  able  to  secure  a  share  of  western  traffic  to  and  from 
that  point.    If,  at  the  same  time,  upon  its  much  more  important  traffic 
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between  the  West  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  rates  are  maintained,  it  is 
evident  that  a  discrimination  would  arise  as  against  the  interests  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore  and  in  favor  of  New  York,  and  this  discrimination 
might  go  to  the  extent  of  carrying  freights  to  and  from  Kew  York 
through  the  city  of  Baltimore  for  less  than  the  rates  to  Baltimore.  It 
then  becomes  a  nice  question  of  expediency  with  the  railroad  company 
as  to  whether  they  should  reduce  their  rates  on  their  main  traffic  to  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  in  order  to  meet  the  rates  on  their  comparatively 
small  traffic  to  the  city  of  New  York — rates  which  have  been  reduced 
npon  compulsion,  and  as  the  result  of  a  struggle  between  other  roads. 

A  very  important  question  also  arises  with  respect  to  the  interests  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  as  to  whether  its  most  important  avenue  of  com- 
merce with  the  West  should  be  allowed  to  discriminate  against  it  in 
the  interest  of  a  rival  seaport.  It  may  be  added  that,  even  if  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  were  to  pursue  the  policy  of  attempting  to  con- 
form its  through  rates  at  all  times  to  the  rates  to  and  from  other  seaports, 
such  changes  might  create  other  discriminations,  and  it  might  therefore 
prove  to  be  expedient,  even  in  the  light  of  the  interests  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroad  to  maintain  its  normal 
f^eigh^charges  rather  than  encourage  those  capricious  fluctuations 
which  are  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  commerce.  Questions  of  this 
character  belong  to  the  details  of  railway  management.  The  deter- 
mination of  each  case  dei)ends  upon  the  circumstances  surrounding  it, 
and  upon  the  views  with  respect  to  the  relations  of  the  railroads  to  the 
pablio  which  may  from  time  to  time  prevail. 

The  interests  of  the  seaboard  cities  are  sometimes  apparently  at  vari- 
ance with  the  interests  of  the  trunk  lines. — There  are  circumstances  in- 
volved in  the  adjustment  of  competitive  rates  between  the  West  and 
the  seaboard  which  relate  especially  to  the  interests  of  the  markets  and 
to  the  various  industrial  enterprises  of  rival  seaports.  Traffic  which  is 
apiiarently  local  with  respect  to  the  trunk  lines  may  be  in  a  marked 
degree  competitive  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  these  cities.  This 
maj  be  illustrated  as  follows :  A  firm  in  New  York  City  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  linseed-oil  receives  large  quantities  of  lin- 
seed from  the  West.  Shipments  to  them  necessarily  come  direct  from 
the  point  of  production,  and  the  trunk  lines  to  other  cities  are  not  re- 
garded as  competitors  for  this  traffic.  In  the  current  phrase  of  managers 
of  railroad  traffic,  such  shipments  are  considered  to  be  <^  local  to  New 
York.''  There  is  also  a  firm  in  Baltimore  engaged  in  the  same  business 
and  also  receiving  linseed  from  the  West,  the  rail-rates  on  this  commodity 
being  13  per  cent,  less  than  the  rates  to  New  York.  The  transportation 
of  linseed  to  this  firm  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroad  is  also  con- 
sidered to  be  local  to  that  road,  since  it  is  shipped  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  a  local  demand  at  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Nevertheless,  this 
traffic  is  competitive  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  two  cities.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  product  of  linseed  when  crushed  is  oil-cake,  a 
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prominent  article  of  export.  Oil-cake  is  a  conmiodity  of  low  valae  in  pro- 
portion to  its  weight,  (being  worth  only  about  $42  per  ton,)  and  theretbre 
the  difference  of  13  per  cent,  in  rail-rates  to  Baltimore  caases  a  dis- 
crimination  in  favor  of  the  manufacturer  at  that  city,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  exportation  of  oil-cake  to  Europe,  for,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  transportation  of  the  products  of  the  West  to  Europe  is  in  the  highest 
degree  ^'  competitive  traffic,"  since  the  facilities  of  rail  and  steamship 
lines  exist  at  each  of  the  great  Atlantic  seaports.  Linseed-oil  is  also 
shipped  both  by  the  Baltimore  and  the  New  York  manufacturers  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  also  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
The  linseed-oil  trade  is  therefore  in  a  high  degree  competitive  with  re- 
spect to  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  the  two  cities. 
Many  other  illustrations  might  be  given  of  traffic  apparently  local  with 
respect  to  the  interests  of  the  trunk  lines,  but  competitive  with  respect 
to  the  interests  of  the  Atlantic  seaports. 

It  may  be  stated,  generally,  that  the  transportation  of  all  classes  of 
raw  material  from  the  West  to  be  manufiactured  or  advanced  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  at  two  or  more  of  the  Atlantic  seaports,  while 
it  may  be  considered  to  be  local  or  non-competitive  with  respect  to  the 
roads,  is  competitive  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  cities. 

The  competitive  elements  of  transportation  and  of  trade  present 
themselves  under  various  phases  and  give  rise  to  a  great  variety  of 
practical  questions  in  attempts  to  adjust  traffic  between  roads  or  the 
course  of  trade  as  between  rival  cities. 

The  control  exercised  by  the  great  trunk  railroad  companies  over 
their  competitive  traffic  is  from  year  to  year  growing  weaker,  and 
the  local  or  non-competitive  traffic  is  continually  being  invaded  by 
the  increasing  influence  of  the  various  elements  of  competition. 
There  is  a  constant  demand  for  the  construction  of  branch  roads  cut- 
ting across  existing  trunk  roads,  and  forming  new  competing  lines. 
These  branch  roads  in  some  cases  eventually  form  parts  of  great  trunk 
lines  between  different  sections  of  the  country.  Kesults  of  a  similar 
character  have  followed  the  construction  of  branch  lines  by  the  depart- 
ments and  communes  of  France.  So  long  as  the  lateral  lines  are  con- 
fined to  local  traffic,  they  usually  pursue  a  policy  of  neutrality  in  so  far 
as  it  may  be  practicable  for  them  to  do  so,  but  in  reality  every  new 
railroad  is  a  competitor  of  all  other  roads  through  the  development  of 
new  sources  of  supply  to  the  various  markets  of  the  country. 

PACTS  INDICATING  THE  PRESENT  COURSE  OF  TRADE  BETWEEN  THE 
WEST  AND  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  AND  BALTI- 
MORE. 

Let  US  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  facts  which 
serve  to  illustrate  the  present  course  of  trade  between  the  West  and 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

It  must  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  there  is  a  lack  of  statisti- 
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cal  and  other  exact  information  requisite  for  a  thorough  develop- 
ment of  this  subject.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  resort  to  certain 
lines  of  characteristic  data.  Valuable  information  of  this  kind  is 
afforded  by  the  statistics  of  the  movements  of  the  cereal  products  of 
the  West  These  statistics  have  been  carefully  compiled  by  various 
trade  organizations. 

The  transportation  of  grain  and  flour  &om  the  West  to  the  seaboard 
probably  constitutes  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  entire  east-bound 
throagh  traffic  from  the  Western  Stated  to  the  seaboard.  Comparative 
statements  based  upon  the  movements  of  grain  afford,  therefore,  an  ex- 
cellenfe  illustration  of  the  general  movements  of  trade.  The  receipts  of 
grain  of  all  kinds  (including  flour)  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore  during  the  calendar  years  1S73,  1874, 1875,  and  1876 
vere  as  follows : 

Grain  (including  flour)  received. 


Year. 

Boatoo. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

TotaL 

1*3 

Buthelt. 
17, 805, 906 
18, 000, 003 
18. 351, 815 
»,  753. 098 

BuBhdg. 
92, 137, 971 
107. 373. 156 
93,  443,  4(^8 
95, 949,  S4-2 

Buihds. 
24.  949, 157 

S4.6-2S;501 
28, 195. 330 
35. 546, 845 

Bwhdt. 

19. 099.  517 
24.936.906 
22,  823,  879 
37.  564,  530 

Bu$hel$. 
153, 992, 551 

1JT4 

174, 834. 957 

1-75 

162, 814, 512 

W« 

191. 814, 315 

Total 

76. 911, 481 

388, 803, 857 

113,316, 933 

104,  434, 134 

683,456,335 

Comparing  the  receipts  at  each  one  of  these  ports  during  the  year 
1S73  with  th^  receipts  during  1876,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  gain  in 
the  total  receipts  of  grain  at  each  port,  as  follows : 


Year. 

Boston. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

BaltixDore. 

K« 

BwheU. 
22. 753,  698 
17,805,906 

BwhsU. 
95,  949.  242 
98, 137, 971 

ButheU. 
35, 546, 845 
24, 949, 157 

BuiheU. 
37,  564, 530 
19, 099, 517 

bn !.*'.l-'r.''.'.IV.*.'.*  !!*'*! ""'!"." 

locreaae 

4,947,792 

3, 811, 271 

10, 597, 688 

18. 465. 013 

Pereaotof  increaae 

28  percent. 

4  per  cent. 

43  per  oent. 

97  per  oent. 

The  increased  receipts  at  Boston  were  nearly  30  per  cent,  greater  than 
at  New  York.  The  increased  receipts  at  Philadelphia  were  nearly  three 
times  those  at  New  York,  and  the  increased  receipts  at  Baltimore  were 
nearly  five  times  the  increase  at  New  York.  The  percentage  of  tw- 
create  of  the  receipts  at  each  port  during  the  year  1876  over  the  re- 
Ciipte  at  the  same  ports  during  1873,  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  grain 
(^e  at  each  port  in  a  more  striking  manner.  The  increase  at  Boston 
^w  28  per  cent.,  at  New  York  4  per  cent,  at  Philadelphia  43  per  cent., 
and  at  Baltimore  97  per  cent. 

The  exports  of  grain  at  the  several  ports  mentioned  were  as  follows : 
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YeareodiDg  December  31 — 


1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

XoUl. 


Grain  (inclnding  flour)  exported. 
Bo8toD.         New  York. 


Btuhdt. 
2. 1-15, 364 
3.186,318 
3.  9rn,  959 
6. 043, 298 


15, 362, 939 


BtuhOt. 

54. 020, 056 
66, 263, 946 
50,599.710 
55, 253, 666 


226, 137, 398 


Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

BxuheU. 

4,  «07. 620 

6. 671, 334 

8,  846. 658 

22,  016, 515 

BuOuli. 
9. 049. 545 
12.555,090 
11.  407,  499 
24, 761, 307 

Total. 


42. 342. 137        57. 773. 441 


BuaheiM. 

70. 022,  5^5 

88,  676.  fir"* 

74.  841,  r.« 

108, 07<i,  SM 


341, 615,  905 


1^  Comparing  the  data  embraced  in  the  statement  of  exports  with  the 
statement  of  receipts,  it  will  be  seen  very  clearly  that  the  diversion  of 
grain  from  New  York  to  other  points  is  due  largely  to  the  export-trade, 
and  not  in  any  very  considerable  degree  to  increased  local  consamption 
or  distribution  to  points  in  the  United  States.  This  is  shown  by  the 
following  statement : 


Increased  receipts  and  exports  of  grain. 
(1876  over  1873.) 


Boston. 


Increased  receipts 
Increased  exports. 


ButheU. 
4.  947.  792 
3.  897,  934 


New  York.    ;  Philadelphia. 


BxuheU. 
3, 811,271 
1, 233, 6.10 


Bu*hd». 
10,  597, 688 
17. 208.  895 


Baltimore. 


BuMheU. 

lf»,  465,  013 
15,711,762 


Making  due  allowance  for  the  fluctuations  in  the  movements  of  com- 
merce, it  is  evident  that  the  competition  of  the  seaports  mentioned  in  the 
grain-trade  relates  mainly  to  the  exportation  of  grain  to  foreign  countries. 

Grain  being  the  chief  commodity  now  relied  upon  for  export  cargoes 
of  vessels,  it  is  evident  that  any  great  and  permanent  increase  in  the 
grain-trade  of  any  port  must  naturally  lead  to  an  increase  of  imports  at 
that  port,  and  thus  to  a  general  diversion  of  commerce.  On  pages  253 
and  254  of  the  Appendix  may  be  found  a  table  showing  the  receipts,  ex- 
ports, and  local  consumption  of  flour  and  grain  of  all  kinds  at  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  during  the  years  1873,  1874, 
1875,  and  1876,  compiled  from  statistics  prepared  by  Theo.  F.  Lees,  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  New  York  Oheap-Transportation  Association.  By  a 
careful  inspection  of  thi^  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  diversion  of 
grain  which  has  been  described  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  diversion  of 
corn  alone.  There  has  been  no  very  marked  change  in  the  relative 
receipts  and  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat-flour  at  these  ports  since  the 
year  1873,  as  appears  from  the  following  tables : 

statement  showing  the  receipts  of  wheat  and  wheat-flour  (Jlour  reduced  to  bushels)  at  Boston, 
Xew  Forkf  PhCladtlphia,  and  Baltimore  during  the  years  from  1873  to  1876,  inclusir^,  and 
the  percenUifje  of  such  receipts  at  each  port. 


Calendar  year. 


1874 

1875 

1«76 ... 


BOBtOD. 


New  York. 


Bushels. 


9,  957. 107 

10,  814,  452 

9,  224, 969 

9, 6c>9,  692 


e  . 

i.  9 

»  iX 

^  ee 

it  " 


Bashels. 


12 
11 
11 
13 


52, 194.  366 
62, 099. 422 
•H  357, 147 
46. 324, 831 


65 
62 
61 
61 


Philadelphia. 


Bnshela. 


Baltimore. 


9. 346, 000 
12. 479. 880 
13. 501. 750 

9.550,035 


■ 

«« 

••     » 

c   . 

9  tt 

Bashels. 

&   9 

fc  al 

&4 

Z4 

12 

9,373,677 

11 

13 

14, 262. 819 

14 

15 

11.368,885 

13 

12 

10.693,264 

14 
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Staimt»t  ihowing  ths  exporU  of  wheat  and  wheat-flour  (flour  reduced  to  husheh)  at  Boston, 
SfW  Torky  Philad^phiaf  and  Baltimore  during  the  years  from  lci73  to  1876,  incluaive,  and 
the  percentage  of  each  exports  at  each  port. 


BoBton. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Colftndar  ytar. 

Buabels. 

P4 

Butthela. 

« 

Bushels. 

Percent- 
age. 

Bashels. 

0^ 

K3 

1, 649, 933 
2, 500. 956 
2, 140, 341 
1,  456, 870 

4 
5 

36, 061, 744 

A^  TM    447 

83 

80 
79 
79 

2,654.015 
2.2^848 
4, 105,  794 
3, 926, 074 

6 

4 
8 
9 

2,955,927 
6. 384, 009 
4,329,879 
3, 832, 221 

7 

]-H 

11 

KS 

4  \  36!  0781 679 
3      .14  7>:2A  9A!i 

y 

j»;6 

9 

It  also  appears  from  the  following  statements  that  there  has  beeu  lit- 
tle relative  change  in  the  receipts  of  oats  and  barley  at  the  four  princi  - 
pal  Atlantic  seaports. 

Siatewunt  showing  the  receipts  of  oats  and  barley  at  Boston^  New  Yorkf  Philadelphia^  and 
Baltimore  during  the  years  from  H73  to  1676,  inclusive,  and  the  peroentaje  of  such  receipts 
at  tack  port. 


Boston. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Catondar  year. 

Bashels. 

h 

9  * 

Bashels. 

Percent- 
age. 

Bashels. 

Percent- 
age. 

Bashels. 

Percent- 
age. 

\<l 

3,996,213 
3. 455. 884 
3,363,940 
3,420,639 

16 
15 
13 
13 

12.833.500 
12, 952, 980 
14, 595, 094 
17,008,904 

51 
54 
57 
62 

7, 042, 457 
5,941,900 
6, 473, 100 
5,838,850 

28 
26 
26 
22 

1,255,072 

1, 149, 188 

977, 514 

810,282 

5 

li;:4 

5 

i-:i 

4 

1-76 

3 

1-T6 3,420,639        13     17,008,904         62       5,838,850        22  810,282  3 

Statement  showing  the  exports  of  oats  and  barley  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore  during  the  years  froni  1(<73  to  lti76,  inclusive,  and  the  percentage  of  such  receipts 
nt  each  port. 


Boston .                New  York. 

1 

PhUadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Calendar  year. 

Bushels. 

Percent- 
age. 

Bushels. 

Percent- 
age. 

Boshels. 

Percent- 
age. 

Bushels. 

Percent- 
age. 

i-T3 

89,655 
128, 349 
132,471 
601, 431 

78 
79 
80 
47 

85,997 

30.671 

33,?10 

842,217 

22 
19 
20 
50 

:<4 ; *■*' 

2,824 

2 

1-7 1....           

i^t; 

19,938 

1 

27,535 

2 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  statements  there  has  been  no  marked 
change  in  the  coarse  of  the  traffic  in  wheat,  oati,  and  barley,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  receipts  of  those  grains  at  the  seaports  are  very  largely  for 
local  consamption  or  for  shipment  to  points  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
m  the  United  States,  and  therefore  that  the  transportation  of  those  com- 
modities is  competitive  in  a  comparatively  low  degree. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  following  statements,  that  the  corn  traf- 
fic is  subject  to  very  different  conditions  in  so  far  as  relates  to  competi- 
^iOQ  between  the  several  trank  lines  and  between  the  four  principal  At- 
lantic seaports/ 
6ap» 
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Statement  showing  the  receipts  of  corn  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphiaf  and  Baltimore 
during  the  years  from  1873  to  1876|  inoJunvef  and  Ike  percentage  of  such  receipts  at  each 
port. 


Calendar  year. 


1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 


1 

BoatoD 

• 

New  York. 

Philadelphia.     < 

Bushels. 

Percent- 
age. 

Basbels. 

• 

a    . 

52 
61 
50 
34 

Bushels. 

• 

a   . 

5, 558, 363 
3, 303, 041 
5, 346, 340 
9, 005, 375 

12 
8 

12 
11 

24, 680, 831 
29.661.443 
93, 183, 077 
26, 645, 599 

8,238,400 

5.  954, 700 

7. 960.  OtO 

19, 420, 825 

17 
10 
17 
25 

Baltimore. 


Boabels. 


8. 830. 449  ' 
9,355,567  , 
9,567,141  , 
24,684.230 


21 
3l> 


Statement  showing  the  exports  of  corn  at  Boston,  Xew  Tork,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimort 
during  the  years  from  1873  to  1876,  inclusive,  and  the  percentage  of  such  exports  at  each 
port. 


Calendar  j'car. 


1873. 
1874. 


Boston. 


Bushels. 


162,737 
380,254 

1875 ;    1,551.576 

1876 4,160,817 


o  o 

fe«8 


1 

2 
6 

7 


New  York. 


Bushels. 


16. 168, 152 
18.647,114 
12,  980,  670 
16.  470,  935 


65 
68 
49 
28 


Philadelphia. 


Bushels. 


»  bC 

^   CB 


2,202.368 

2, 203,  .'>88 

4. 601.  5f  6 

16,  754. 718 


9 

8 

18 

29 


Baltimore. 


Bushels.   ,  %  tt 


6.098.618 

5, 959, 767 

6.  980,  442 

20.751,343 


I 


•2.-1 

r. 


The  foregoing  statements  in  regard  to  corn  indicate  that  there  has 
been  a  very  marked  change  in  its  movements  to  the  seaboard,  and  that 
this  change  is  due  almost  exclnsively  to  the  exportation  of  it  to  Europe. 

Each  one  of  the  trunk  lines  having  nearly  equal  advantages  for  the 
foreign  trade  afforded  by  steamer-lines  and  sailing-vessels  to  ports  in 
Europe,  the  cost  of  transportation  by  these  several  routes  from  western 
points  to  the  grain  markets  of  Europe  is  very  nearly  equal.  Therefore, 
as  already  explained,  the  corn  traffic  is  competitive  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree, both  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  trunk  lines  and  of  the 
four  principal  Atlantic  seaports. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  increased  receipts  of  grain  during 
1876  over  those  of  1873,  in  comparison  with  the  increased  receipts  of 
corn  during  1876  over  those  of  1873 : 


Increased  receipts  of  1876  over  thoao 
of  187.). 


Increased  receipts  of  i^rain 
lucreased  reoeipts  of  corn  . 


Boston. 


ButhOt. 
4,  947,  790 
3,447,012 


Port. 


New  York. 


Buthdt. 
3,811.271 
1. 964. 768 


Philadelphia. 


BttMhdi, 

10.597,688 
11, 182, 425 


Baltimore. 


'SwheU. 

18,465.013 

15^853,7ei 


This  statement  very  clearly  shows  that  the  diversion  of  the  grain- 
trade  from  New  York  and  the  increase  in  the  grain  receipts  at  Boston, 
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Pbiladttlphia,  and  Baltimore  is  dne  almost  entirely  to  the  diversion  of 
the  eom-trade  alone. 

White  the  exportation  of  wheat,  floar,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  has  ex- 
hibited little  change  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  various  trank 
Hoes  and  of  the  Atlantic  seaports,  tJ^  exportation  of  corn  has  changed 
as  follows :  The  exportation  from  Boston  has  increased  from  1  to  7  per 
cent. ;  at  New  York  it  has  decreased  from  65  to  28  per  cent.;  at  Phila- 
delphia it  has  increased  from  9  to  29  per  cent. ;  and  at  Baltimore  it  has 
increased  from  25  to  36  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts  at  the  four  ports. 

This  remarkable  diversion  in  the  corn-trade  appears  to  be  mainly  at- 
tributable to  the  following  causes : 

First,  Corn  being  a  commodity  of  low  value  in  proportion  to  weight,  its 
movements  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  small  diflference  in  rates 
which  have  prevailed  in  favor  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Kailroads,  in  consequence  of  the  excellent  facilities  for  the 
transfer  of  grain  from  railroad-cars  to  steamships  at  the  ports  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore,  in  connection  with  the  arrangements  which 
have  been  perfected  at  those  ports  for  the  direct  shipments  of  grain 
from  interior  points  to  Europe. 

Second.  The  cargoes  from  the  United  States  to  Europe  being  now 
much  in  excess  of  the  import-cargoes,  Vessel-owners  are  free  to  seek  ex- 
port-cargoes wherever  they  can  be  obtained,  and  the  advantage  as  to 
the  available  snpply  of  ocean-tonnage  does  not  operated  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  New  York  as  formerly. 

Other  commodities  for  which  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroads  afford  direct  transportation  in  connection  with 
ocean-lines  to  Europe  have  also  to  a  considerable  extent  followed  the 
direction  of  the  corn-trade.  It  is,  however,  declared  by  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  grain-trade  that  the  diversion  of  corn  from  New  York 
toother  ports  during  the  year  1876  was  very  largely  due  to  an  exceptional 
circainstance  affecting  the  crop  of  the  year  1875.  It  is  said  that  the 
corn-crop  of  the  more  northern  corn-producing  district  was  injured  by 
dampness,  and  did  not  come  to  maturity,  so  that  it  reached  the  market 
in  a  bad  condition  and  unfit  for  exportation,  whereas  the  crop  of  the 
southern  x>ortion  of  the  corn-producing  area  came  to  maturity  in  good 
condition,  and  was  alone  available  for  meeting  a  large  and  unexpected 
foreign  demand. 

The  foregoing  facts  have  been  adduced  with  the  view  of  showing  as 
clearly  as  possible,  by  available  characteristic  data,  that  there  are  very 
many  conditions  affecting  the  competitive  traffic  between  the  west  and 
the  seaboard,  that  these  conditions  are  variable,  and  that  they  are  so 
intimately  blended  that  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  geographical  or 
commercial  limits  to  the  traffic  of  any  line  or  to  the  trade  of  any  sea- 
board city. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  this  report  to  consider 
more  fully  the  comparative  advantages  held  by  the  various  seaports  for 
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sapremacy  or  for  the  control  of  any  particular  branch  of  commerce. 
The  facts  stated  fall  far  short  of  a  complete  development  of  this  great 
and  important  subject,  for  it  embraces  all  the  elements  of  the  prosperity 
of  commercial  cities,  including  tbeir  capital,  t&e  force  of  associated  enter- 
prises, the  energy,  tact,  and  persistency  of  their  merchants,  the  manner  in 
which  tbeir  interests  are  aifected  by  the  tarifi  upon  imported  goods, 
and  by  the  rapidly-increasing  power  of  American  manufactures,  the 
geographical  position  of  water  and  rail  lines,  and  the  available  supply 
of  coal,  iron,  lumber,  and  all  other  commodities  which  go  to  meet 
the  wants  or  to  contribute  to  the  commerce  of  a  great  city. 

Fads  which  indicate  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  commerce  of  the  four 

principal  Atlantic  seaports. 

There  are  no  available  data  affording  an  accurate  comparative  view  of 
the  total  internal  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  various  seaports  based 
upon  either  the  quantity  or  the  value  of  commodities.  The  following 
statement  in  regard  to  bank  clearing-house  transactions  at  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  affords  an  approximate  indica- 
tion of  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  commerce  of  the  four  cities.  To 
what  extent  the  clearances  at  New  York  embrace  transactions  not 
properly  representative  of  the  commerce  of  that  port  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Clearing-house  returns  for  the  month  of  January j  1877. 


Cities. 

ll 

Per  cent,  at 
each  city. 

New  York 

59 
51 
87 
90 

m,  053. 000 
8,436.000 
6, 896, 000 
l,e53,0U) 

^l 

Boston 

9 

Philadelphia 

fi 

Baltimore ....- 

o 

Total 

157 

89,167,000  { 

1 

100 

The  relative  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  four  principal  At- 
lantic seaports  is  presented  in  the  following  table,  showing  the  value  of 
imports  and  exports  at  each  one  of  these  ports  during  the  year  ending 
Jane  30, 1876 : 


Cities. 

Value  of  im- 
ports. 

* 

Valae  of  ex- 
ports. 

Total  valoe 
of  foreiKD 
cummeroe. 

Per  rout,  at 
each  port. 

New  York 

$311,719,910 
37, 416, 693 
99,  471, 516 
99,340,099 

•994,705,909 
36, 041, 899 
40,954,075 
31,916,807 

•606^418,819 
73,458,515 
69.790^591 
53,557,436 

7a  2 

Boston 

9.3 

Philadelphia 

7.8 

Baltimore 

a: 

Total 

393, 941, 678 

409,918,676 

796,160,354 

100.0 
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The  cleariog-house  transactions  at  I^ew  York  appear  to  constitute  81* 
per  cent  of  the  total  clearing-hoase  transactions  at  Boston,  Kew  York^ 
Philadelphia,  atid  Baltimore,  and  the  foreign  commerce  of  New  York 
appears  to  be  76  per  cent,  of  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  same 
cities. 

These  statistics,  in  connection  with  the  facts  already'  presented  in  re- 
gard to  the  grain-trade,  prove  that  the  movements  of  any  particular 
commodity,  even  one  of  prime  necessity,  do  not  aftbrd  an  indication  of 
the  general  course  of  trade  or  of  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  commerce 
of  the  great  seaports.  Although  a  larger  quantity  of  corn  is  passing 
through  Baltimore  than  through  New  York,  the  total  commerce  of  Balti- 
more, in  90  far  as  indicated  by  clearing-house  transactions,  is  but  2^  per 
cent,  of  the  commerce  of  New  York,  and,  In  so  far  as  indicated  by  ex- 
l>orts,  the  commerce  of  Baltimore  is  less  than  9  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  New  York.  There  is  a'  certain  territory 
directly  tributary  to  the  trade  of  Baltimore,  and  each  one  of  the  Atlan- 
tic seaports  has  a  separate  local  trade,  and  enjoys  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  trade  with  the  West,  with  the  South,  and  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  city  of  New  York  can  rely  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
commercial  supremacy  upon  its  enormous  capital;  the  geographical 
advantages  of  its  position  as  a  distributing  point;  its  direct  connec- 
tions with  all  parts  of  the  United  States  by  rail  and  water  lines ;  the 
exclusive  advantages  of  that  important  line  of  transportion  formed 
by  the  lakes,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Hudson  Biver;  the  persistency  of 
its  established  commercial  relations  with  almost  every  country  on  the 
globe ;  the  energy  and  intelligence  of  its  merchants,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  chief  monetary  center  of  the  western  continent. 

The  foregoing  statistics  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  grain  simply 
serve  to  illustrate  certain  important  trade- currents  and  to  throw  light 
open  the  question  of  transportation,  but  they  evidently  fall  very  far 
short  of  conveying  adequate  information  upon  which  can  be  based  any 
prediction  as  to  the  future  prosperity  or  decadence  of  commercial  cities. 

GENERAL  BAILBOAD  MANAGEMENT  IN  BEGABD  TO  THROUGH  TRAFFIC. 

The  iacts  already  presented,  which  point  to  the  impracticability  of 
drawing  any  exact  lines  of  demarkation  between  the  local  and  the  com- 
petitive traffic  of  the  several  trunk  lines  and  between  the  local  and  the 
competitive  trade  of  the  several  seaboard  cities,  also  serve  to  throw  light 
npoD  the  competitive  struggles  between  the  railroads  connecting  the 
West  with  the  seaboard,  and  to  explain  the  difficulties  which  the  man- 
agers of  these  lines  have  encountered  in  their  efforts  to  protect  them- 
selves against  themselves — efforts  which  have  generally  terminated  in  the 
often-recorring  and  protracted  railroad  wars.  The  effort  to  adjust  com- 
petitive rates  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard  began  about  twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  Erie  and  the  Kew  York  Central  Bailroads  had  ex- 
tended tiieir  lines  to  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore 
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aud  Ohio  Railroads  had  reached  the  Ohio  Eiver.  Then  the  adjastment 
of  through  rates  was  simply  a  qaestion  of  detail  ia  the  discharge  of  the 
execative  duties  of  general  freight  agents ;  bat  it  has  now  become  a 
great  question  of  administration,  affecting  the  entire  internal  and  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  increased  magnitude  of  the  inter- 
ests affected  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  adopt  new  methods  in  the  man- 
agement of  competitive  traf&c,  and  has  called  for  the  employment  of  men 
endowed  with  the  intellectual  grasp  and  vigor  requisite  for  compre- 
hending and  administering  the  aifairs  of  a  great  railroad  organiza- 
tion. Men  capable  of  adjusting  the  freight-tariffs  of  a  railroad  so 
long  as  its  traffic  was  practically  a  monopoly,  and  the  only  question 
as  to  rates  was  ^^  how  much  each  commodity  would  bear,"  have  been  su- 
perseded by  a  class  of  men  of  broader  views,  competent  to  understand 
and  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  management  of  the 
transportation  and  commercial  interests  of  the  present  day. 

The  internal  commerce  of  the  country  is  year  by  year  becoming  more 
complex  as  the  interests  of  transportation  and  of  trade  increase  in  mag- 
nitude and  importance.  Xo  one  foresaw  the  results  already  reached  by 
the  railroad  system.  Certain  customs  with  respect  to  traffic  and  travel 
on  railroads,  have  been  established  and  have  become  authoritative  under 
decisions  of  the  State  and  Federal  courts.  Other  customs  touching  tbe 
relations  of  the  railroads  to  each  other  and  to  the  public  will  undoubt- 
edly in  time  acquire  the  force  of  law.  Thus  we  may  expect  that  by  the 
slow,  but  sure  process  of  adjustment  the  rights  of  the  railroads  and  of 
the  public,  with  respect  to  all  the  new  issues  of  transportation,  will  in 
time  become  firmly  established  and  that  competition  will  remain  tbe 
stimulus  and  the  vital  force  of  commercial  enterprise. 

TERMINAL  FACILITIES. 

There  is  another  subject  touching  the  interests  of  the  great  trunk 
lines  and  of  the  several  seaport  cities,  which  is  worthy  of  special  no- 
tice, and  that  is  the  question  of  terminal  facilities.  The  direct  convey- 
ance of  merchandise  without  breaking  bulk,  from  the  point  of  ship- 
ment to  the  point  of  destination,  and  the  most  approved  facilities 
for  the  transfer  of  freights  from  one  vehicle  of  commerce  to  another, 
where  such  transfers  must  necessarily  be  made,  constitute  very  im- 
portant commercial  requirements  of  the  present  day.  To  effect  the 
former  object,  "  through  freight-lines  "  have  been  formed  and  expensive 
bridges  have  been  constructed  across  navigable  streams.  Bailroad 
companies  have  also  provided  union  depots  in  many  of  the  large 
cities  for  the  economical  transfer  of  both  freights  and  passengers.  Eleva^ 
ors  and  warehouses  have  been  constructed  at  ports  on  the  coast,  on  tbe 
lakes,  and  on  the  western  rivers,  in  order  that  freights  might  be  cheaply 
and  expeditiously  transferred  from  one  vehicle  to  another,  and  that  ad- 
yantage  might  thus  be  taken  of  the  different  markets.  Very  mncb, 
however,  remains^to  be  done  in  this  direction.    It  is  stated  that  in  cer- 
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tain  cities  the  cost  of  transferring  freights  from  one  railroad  to  another 
throagh  warehouses  exceeds  the  charges  for  transporting  the  same 
freights  six  or  seven  hundred' miles.  It  is  also  stated  that  in  one  of 
the  large  seaboard  cities  the  cost  of  handling  and  carting  freight,  ex- 
clusive of  the  losses  from  damage  and  theft,  so  frequent  under  the 
present  disjointed  system,  is,  on  the  average,  about  $2  per  ton,  or  25  per 
ceDt  of  the  cost  of  hauling  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 

One  of  the  most  important  economies  of  the  present  day  with  respect 
to  trade  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard  is  the  transportation  and 
storage  of  grain  in  bulk.  This  important  economy  has  not  only  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  supply  suitable  cars  and  elevators  at  terminal 
|)oiDts,  but  also  to  establish  a  system  of  grading  under  which  the  rail- 
road  companies  are  enabled  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  and  expense 
of  keeping  separate  each  particular  shipment,  and  to  deal  with  grain 
it  in  great  masses.  Experience  has  proved  the  necessity  of  extending 
railroad  ttacks  into  the  business  portion  of  commercial  cities  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  goods  ot  all  kinds  with 
the  least  possible  expense  of  handling  and  cartage.  This  is  a  require- 
ment which  has  only  been  properly  appreciated  during  the  last  five  or 
six  years.  Formerly  a  railroad  depot  within  the  limits  of  a  city  was 
regarded  as  in  some  sense  a  nuisance,  to  be  tolerated  only  at  the  very 
outskirts. 

The  necessity  of  providing  the  amplest  means  for  the  flow  of  com- 
merce has  led  to  the  establishment  of  excellent  terminal  facilities  at 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  The  city  of  ^ew  York  has  not 
yet  fally  come  up  to  the  new  order  of  commercial  requirements  in  this 
regard,  and  the  fact  has  already  operated  prejudicially  to  the  interests 
of  that  city.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this  tardiness  at  the  chief 
commercial  center  of  the  western  continent.  Extensive  and  very  costly 
iacilities  were  provided  many  years  ago,  especially  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  commerce  ou  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Hudson  Biver  in 
connection  with  ocean  commerce,  the  harbor  of  "Sew  York  being  the 
great distribnting  depot  of  that  commerce.  But  in  addition  to  these  fa- 
cilities the  success  of  commercial  enterprises  now  requires  a  line  of 
adaptations  embracing^the  ship,  the  railroad  car,  and  the  modern  ware- 
house, with  its  appropriate  spaces  and  mechanical  improvements.  The 
commercial  habits  of  th6  great  city  of  New  York  were  formed  during 
the  period  in  which  she  attained  her  commercial  ascendency,  and  while 
the  Erie  Canal  remained  almost  the  sole  avenue  of  commerce  between 
the  West  and  the  seaboard.  It  appears  to  be  necessary  in  advancing  to 
the  new  order  of  things  to  overcome  the  force  of  a  conservatism  fortified 
l>y  the  habits  of  half  a  century  and  involving  millions  of  capital.  A 
difference  of  views  as  to  the  plans  which  should  be  adopted  has  led  to 
delay  at  New  York,  but  it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  the  mer- 
chants and  capitalists  of  that  city  will  not  in  the  end  fail  to  make  the 
^t  possible  use  of  all  the  means  which  nature  and  art  have  placed 
within  their  power. 
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A  plan  has  been  proposed  by  the  IS^ew  York  Cheap  Transportation 
Association  and  endorsed  by  several  of  the  commercial  bodies  of  that 
city.  This  plan  embraces  railroad  tracks  around  the  entire  city,  with 
warehouses  upon  or  adjacent  to  the  wharves,  such  warehouses  being  pro- 
vided with  ample  facilities  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  all  classes 
of  freights.  Terminal  facilities  of  this  character  have  been  adopted  at 
Portland,  Me.,  at  Boston,  at  Philadelphia,  and  at  Baltimore.  The  plan 
proposed  or  some  other  practical  one  will  undoubtedly  be  adopted  at 
New  York.  Venice  was  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  her  canals,  wharf- 
age  and  warehouse  facilities  were  adapted  to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of 
her  commerce.  Vast  docks  have  been  constructed  at  London  and  Liv- 
erpool at  enormous  expense,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  commerce, 
and  to  provide  against  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tides,  and  those  cities  have  in  their  turn  become  the  centers  of  Euro- 
pean commerce.  New  York  City  cannot  long  delay  providing  a  system 
of  terminal  facilities  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  day 
and  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  her  enormous  commerce. 

CONCLUDING    REMARKS    IN    REGARD    TO    COMPETITION   IN    THE    COX- 
MERCE  BETWEEN  THE  WEST  AND  THE  SEABOARD. 

The  practical  difficulties  which  have  arisen  as  the  result  of  competi- 
tion between  railroads  and  between  rival  markets  embrace  the  more 
salient  features  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  ^^  the  railroad  problem 
of  the  day.''  During  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  much  specula- 
tion as  to  the  tendency  of  our  railroad  system,  and  as  to  the  remedies 
which  should  be  provided  against  existing  or  anticipated  evils.  For 
many  years  it  was  apprehended  that  the  railroads  might  become  abso- 
lute monopolies,  and  that  competition  in  the  carrying  trade  might  be 
utterly  broken  down,  but  within  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  urged 
that  competition  has  failed  to  secure  the  ends  of  justice  and  stability, 
and  therefore  that  it  is  no  longer  to  be  relied  upon.  It  is  asserted  that 
competition  is  an  irresponsible  force,  that  its  essence  is  instability,  and 
that  so  long  as  it  continues,  systematic  justice  cannot  be  done.  This 
conclusion  appears  to  be  based  upon  the  assumption  that,  in  the  com- 
merce between  the  West  and  the  seaboard,  the  struggle  is  confined  to 
four  or  five  great  railway  organizations.  It  ha^  however,  been  herein- 
before shown  that  the  struggle  embraces  the  competition  of  many  lines 
and  of  many  commercial  forces,  which  overshadow  the  power  exercised 
by  the  managers  of  the  great  trunk  lines.  This  is  clearly  understood, 
and  in  practice  fully  recognized  by  men  engaged  in  extensive  mer- 
cantile operations,  and  by  the  managers  of  great  railroad  interests.  The 
evils  incident  to  competition  are  sharply  defined  and  incisive,  but  the 
benefits  which  it  afibrds  are  substantial  and  pervading.  The  beneficent 
law  of  supply  and  demand  where  it  operates  most  freely  may  not  secure 
systematic  justice,  and  yet  the  whole  world  concedes  that,  so  far  as  it 
is  operative,  it  secures  substantial  justice.  This  is  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected in  the  present  condition  of  human  affairs.    Competition  may  no^ 
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make  all  thiDgs  even,  but  it  affords  a  uearer  api)roach  to  equitable  deal- 
ing among  men  than  any  substitute  which  has  yet  been  proposed  for  the 
natural  laws  of  trade.  The  very  instability  of  competition  is  the  surest 
safiegpaard  of  the  public  interests.  When  competition  ceases  to  be  irre- 
sponsible, monopoly  will  step  in,  unless  it  be  substituted  by  the  auto- 
cratic rule  of  a  combination  sufficiently  powerful  to  control  all  the  trans- 
portation-lines of  the  country.  Any  arbitrary  rule  in  whatever  manner 
formulated,  or  by  whatever  agency  exercised,  would  prove  to  be  an  im- 
l)oteDt  substitute  for  the  great  beneficent  law  of  competition  in  the  irre- 
sponsibility and  instability  of  which  is  embraced  that  conservatism  which 
inheres  in  the  nntrammeled  operations  of  natural  forces. 

So  intimately  are  the  interests  of  transportation  and  of  trade  con- 
nected that  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate  competition  between  the  rail- 
roads without  doing  violence  to  commercial  interests,  and  thereby  work- 
ing greater  evils  than  those  sought  to  be  removed.  It  is  weU  known 
that  within  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  various  forces  of  competition, 
a  comparatively  narrow  range  of  discretionary  power  is  left  to  the  rail- 
road companies  in  regard  to  their  ^^  through  traffic."  The  rates  which 
have  at  times  prevailed  especially  for  the  transportation  of  grain  on 
the  east  and  west  trunk  lines  during  the  last  two  years  are  said  to  have 
involved  an  actual  loss  to  the  companies.  Earnest  efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  managers  of  the  great  trunk  lines  to  advance  freight 
charges,  but  the  competition  has  been  so  strong  that  they  have  been 
enable  to  effect  that  object.  The  public  have  thus  secured  the  benefits 
of  cheap  transportation. 

But  the  practical  results  of  competition  between  railroads  and  be- 
tween trade  forces  are  before  us,  and  we  may  learn  the  effects  of  these 
forces  upon  the  adjustment  of  freight-tariffs.  The  following  table  pre- 
sents the  average  charges  per  ton  per  mile  during  the  last  eight  years  on 
several  important  trunk  lines  of  the  United  States  largely  engaged  in 
transportation  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard. 

SiaiemaU  tkowing  the  gradual  reduction  in  freighi-okargea  per  ton  per  mile  on  several 
frauporiation-Hnes  engaged  in  commerce  between  the  Western  States  and  the  Atlantic  sea  • 
Ixxirdjrom  lfl68  to  1876  inclusive. 


Bailroada. 


Jew  York  Central 

maijWinia 

£nc. 


^«wTw%  State  MuuOs 

5J5«  Mid  AJbaay 

P^^hia  and  trie 

^«  ShoAaaadMiohigaD  Southern. 

2li«*ipi,  Boriineton  aoA  Quiocy! '. . . 
^^J^iaptadHorthweateriD  ......... 


ATcrage. 


Years. 


1868.    1869. 


CenU. 
3.59 
1.90 
1.9S 
.88 
2.43 


8.43 
S.09 
3.01 
3.13 


2.3h 


Cents. 
2.  SO 
1.T8 
1.60 
.92 
2.19 


2.34 

1.98 
2.77 


.97 


1870. 


Cejits. 
1.86 
1.55 
1.37 
.83 
2.09 


1.50 
1.61 
2.31 
3.09 


1.91 


1871. 


OeniM. 
1.65 
1.34 
1.47 
1.02 
2.02 
1.85 
1.39 
1.S6 
2.19 
2.87 


1.74 


1872. 


Cents. 
1.69 
1.42 
1.52 
1.02 
1.96 
1.46 
1.37 
1.  .17 
2.18 
2.51 


1.67 


1873. 


Cents. 
1.57 
1.42 
1.45 

1.82 
1.36 
1.33 
1.30 
1.92 
2.35 


1.54 


Cents 
1.47 
1.26 
1.31 

.73 
1.53 

.94 
1.18 
1.16 
1.90 
2.10 


1.36 


ICtO. 

xatu. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

1.27 

1.05 

1.06 

.89 

1.21 

1.07 

.66 

.68 

1.11 

.87 

.77 

1.01 

.82 

1.03 

1.91 

1.95 

1.21 


X.  fi.^iii  tiit3  taMe  the  calendar  year  neareat  the  several  fiscal  years  is  taken. 
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It  appears  that  the  average  rates  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
fell  from  2.59  cents  per  ton  per  mile  in  1863  to  1.05  cents  per  ton  per 
mile  in  1876,  a  fall  of  59  per  cent. ;  the  rates  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road fell  from  1.90  cents  in  1S68  to  .89  of  a  cent  in  1876,  a  fall  of  53  per 
cenc. ;  the  rates  on  the  Erie  Railway  fell  from  1.92  cents  in  1868  to  1.07 
cents  in  1876,  a  fall  of  44  per  cent. ;  and  that  the  rates  on  the  New 
York  State  canals  fell  from  .83  of  a  cent  in  1868  to  .68  of  a  cent  in 
1876,  a  fall  of  23  per  cent. 

It  appears  that  the  annual  average  of  the  rates  stated  in  the  foregoing 
table  fell  from  2.26  cents  per  ton  per  mile  in  1868  to  1.21  cents  per  ton 
per  mile  in  1875,  a  fall  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  eight  years.  This  de- 
crease has  not  resulted  from  voluntary  concessions  by  the  great  trunk 
lines  over  which  passes  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  country,  but  from  causes  beyond  their  control,  and  against  which 
they  have  striven  earnestly  but  in  vain.  Another  most  significant  fact 
is  the  fall  of  all-rail  grain-rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York  from  45  cents 
per  100  pounds  in  1869,  to  16  cents  per  100  pounds  during  a  part  of  the 
year  1876,  the  rates  during  the  latter  year  being  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  those  which  prevailed  but  seven  years  before. 

These  facts  carry  with  them  their  own  argument.  The  reductions  in 
freight-charges  are  the  result  of  competition,  and  they  have  been  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  the  commercial  and  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  foregoing  table  illustrates  the 
average  reduction  of  rates  on  both  *'  through^  and  "  local "  traffic j  the  local 
traffic  of  all  the  roads  being  the  chief  source  of  revenue.  The  reduction 
of  local  rates  has  resulted  mainly  from  competition  between  the  varioas 
markets  of  the  country,  a  result  in  conformity  with  the  general  reduc- 
tion of  prices  during  the  last  four  years. 

Local  rates  are  still  remunerative,  and  it  is  believed  that  ^<  competitive 
rates'^  niay?  within  the  limits  of  clearly-defined  mutual  interests,  be  so 
adjusted  through  co-operation  as  not  to  entail  losses  upon  the  com- 
panies. No  scheme  of  adjustment,  however,  can  override  the  forces  of 
competition,  and  all  attempts  of  the  kind  must  result  in  disaster. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  in  the  contests  between  the  trunk  lines  the 
strongest  company  or  combination  of  companies  invariably  remains  mas- 
ter of  the  field.  It  has,  however,  come  to  be  almost  an  aphorism  among 
railroad  managers  that  the  weakest  line  determines  the  rates.  It 
has  been  seen  at  Boston  that  in  the  struggles  between  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railroad  on  the  one  side,  and  the  New  York  Central,  the  Erie,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroads  on  the  other,  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  tJie  weakest 
of  them  all^  has  remained  master  of  the  field.  The  causes  of  this  appar- 
ently paradoxical  result  have  already  been  explained. 

It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the  combination  between  the  railroads 
of  the  country  is  yearly  becoming  closer  and  more  powerful.  The  facts 
which  have  been  hereinbefore  adduced  seem  to  indicate,  however,  that 
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the  extension  of  the  railway  system  has  tended  to  create  new  elements  of 
competition,  and  to  render  the  adjustmentof  through  rates  more  difficult. 
Every  trank  line  has  many  interests  outside  of,  and  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  embraced  within  the  terms  of  any  combination  with  other  trunk 
lines,  and  it  has  been  found  that  sooner  or  later  these  collateral  interests 
lead  to  the  infraction  of  any  conditions  which  the  ingenuity  of  railroad 
managers  has  yet  been  able  to  devise.  The  difficulty  appears  to  be  that, 
heretofore,  competing  companies  in  attempting  to  protect  themselves 
against  themselves,  have  failed  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
natare  and  limits  of  their  mutual  interests. 

As  the  promoters  of  the  great  railroad  organizations  connecting  the 
West  with  the  seaboard  have  pushed  their  lines  westward,  they  have 
seen  their  control  over  '<  through  rates''  gradually  becoming  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  the  idea  has  been  suggested  in  the  interests  of  the  railroad 
companies,  by  able  men,  that  the  roads  ought  to  invoke  some  external 
aid  in  order  to  maintain  remunerative  rates,  or  at  least  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  at  times,  carrying  through  freight  at  an  absolute  loss.  Evi- 
dently, it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  interests  if  the  railroads 
of  the  country  were  to  become  crippled  by  their  own  excesses,  but  in 
view  of  the  beneficial  results  which  have  been  realized  from  the  regu- 
lating influence  which  competition  has  exerted  over  rates  in  the  great 
commerce  between  the  West  and  the  East,  and  between  all  important 
centers  of  trade  which  enjoy  the  advantages  of  two  or  more  rival  lines, 
the  people  will  watch  with  favor  the  gradual  extension  of  the  railway 
system  by  which  means  the  limits  of  the  local  or  non-competitive  ti:affic 
are  being  contracted  and  the  limits  of  the  competitive  traffic  enlarged. 

It  appears  probable  that  as  the  facilities  of  transportation  are  more 
widely  extended  many  injurious  discriminations  will  disappear,  and  that 
the  legitimate  limits  of  the  traffic  of  rival  companies  will  become  more 
clearly  defined.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  the  various  companies  will, 
upon  enlightened  views  of  self-interest,  formulate  and  acquiesce  in  such 
regulations  with  respect  to  their  common  interests  as  to  prevent  the 
occorrence  of  those  sudden  changes  of  rates  which  cause  erratic  diver- 
sions of  traffic  from  one  line  to  another;  results  which  tend  to  destroy 
confidence  not  only  in  railroad  securities,  but  in  the  value  of  the  entire 
property  of  commercial  cities.'  Such  changes  of  rates  tend  to  depress 
and  not  to  advance  commerce. 

7..-C03niERCIAL  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  this  report,  designed 
to  be  merely  introductory  in  its  character,  to  present  a  treatise  covering 
the  entire  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  either  on  rail  or  on  water- 
lines.  The  present  consideration  of  the  subject  must  therefore  be  con- 
fined to  certain  movements  and  to  statistics  and  other  facts  illustrative 
of  some  of  its  more  important  features. 
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Prior  to  the  year  1850,  commerce  between  that  section  of  the  country 
DOW  comprising  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States  and  the  States 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  lakes,  the  Erie 
Canal,  and  the  Hudson  River,  and  the  city  of  New  York  enjoyed  almost 
a  monopoly  of  that  commerce.  The  movements  of  trade  between  the 
Western  and  Northwestern  States  and  the  Galf  States  was  then  con- 
fined to  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  navigable  tributaries,  and  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  was  the  seaport  for  that  entire  commerce.  But  a  large 
proportion  of  both  these  commercial  movements  is  now  shared  by  rail- 
roads. 

At  first  the  railroads  of  the  Western  States  were  regarded  as  being 
« merely  tributary  to  the  water-lines,  and  it  was  supposed  that  those 
natural  highways  of  commerce  would  continue  to  be  the  principal  avenaes 
of  transportation. 

But  great  changes  have  taken  place  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Railroads  have  become  important  avenues  of  commerce,  and  the  whole 
course  and  conditions  of  transportation  and  of  trade  have  been  revolu- 
tionized. The  cost  of  transportation  having  been  greatly  reduced,  the 
traffic  on  railroads  has  increased  with  wonderful  rapidity. 

Important  commercial  advantages  have  also  resulted  from  the  forma- 
tion of  combinations  between  railroad  lines  and  ooean-steamer  lines  by 
which  means  commodities  are  transported  directly  from  the  point  of 
shipment  to  the  point  of  destination  without  breaking  bulk.  The  sav- 
ing of  transfer  charges,  commissions,  storage,  expenses,  &8.,  incurred 
in  the  old  methods  of  transportation,  in  connection  with  the  advantages 
afforded  by  rapid  transit  and  reduced  risks,  has  tended  greatly  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  railroads  as  commercial  highways.  At  the  present 
time  flour  manufactured  at  points  in  the  Northwestern  States  is  being 
shipped  on  through  bills  not  only  to  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  but  to 
interior  points  in  the  seaboard  States.  For  several  years  grain  has  been 
shipped  directly  from  the  West  to  Atlantic  seaports  and  to  ports  in 
Europe.  Pork  products  are  now  being  shipped  on  through  bills  from 
interior  points  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  to  Europe.  This  direct  trade  is  rap- 
idly growing,  and  it  carries  with  it  very  important  commercial  and 
financial  results. 

The  telegraph,  in  connection  with  the  facilities  of  rail  movements,  has 
also  tended  to  produce  great  changes  in  the  modes  of  commerce.  The 
gradual  removal  of  the  center  of  grain-production  during  the  last  thirty 
years  from  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  a  point  not  far 
from  the  Mississippi  River,  has  led  to  important  commercial  results. 

Great  changes  have  also  taken  pla<se  in  our  foreign  commerce  in  con- 
sequence of  the  establishment  of  transatlantic  steamer  lines  and  of 
telegraphic  communication  with  the  countries  of  Europe.  These  changes 
in  maritime  commerce  have  exerted  a  very  important  reflex  influence 
upon  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country. 

At  the  present  time,  cotton  is  being  shipped  direct  to  North  Atlantic 
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porta  and  to  northera  factories  on  railroads.  Tliis  has  already  become 
an  important  traffic.  Cotton  is  also  being  transported  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  Elvers  to  ports  above,  viz,  Cairo,  III.,  Saint  Loais,  Lonis- 
yJUe,  Cineinnati,  and  other  river  towns,  and  thence  by  rail  to  North 
Atlantic  seaports  and  to  northern  factories. 

Thecaases  which  have  led  to  these  great  changes  in  commercial  move- 
ments are  still  in  operation,  and  perhaps  at  no  previous  period  in  our 
history  has  commerce  been  more  truly  in  a  transition  state  than  at  the 
present  time.  So  many  predictions  in  regard  to  the  tendency  of  trade 
have  proved  to  be  erroneous  that  it  appears  to  be  more  profitable  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  changes  which  have  actually  taken  place 
and  to  describe  existing  movements,  than  to  attempt  to  forecast  the 
fatare. 

The  most  important  general  divisions  of  the  internal  commerce  of 
the  United  States  are:  Commerce  between  the  North  Atlantic  and 
the  SoQth  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States ;  commerce  between  the  Western 
and  Northwestern  States  and  the  North  Atlantic  States ;  and  commerce 
between  the  Weston  and  Northwestern  States  and  the  Gulf  States. 

The  railroads  connecting  the  North  Atlantic  with  the  South  Atlantic 
States  constitute  the  principal  avenues  of  travel,  and  of  transportation  for 
the  mails,  express  goodA,  and  the  more  valuable  freights,  but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  heavy  articles  of  commerce  are  transported  on  the  ocean, 
the  cheapest  of  all  commercial  highways.  Within  a  few  years  close 
conneotions  have  been  formed  at  the  various  ports  between  steamer 
lines  and  railroads,  by  which  means  commodities  are  transported 
from  interior  points  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  and  from  northern  sea- 
ports to  interior  points  at  the  South  upon  direct  consignment.  This  im- 
portant advance  in  the  modes  of  transportation  and  of  trade  has  greatly 
facilitated  commercial  intercourse. 

For  many  years  the  commerce  of  the  Erie  Canal  has  greatly  exceeded 
that  of  the  Mississippi  B.iver,  but  the  commerce  over  two  or  three  of  the 
great  trunk  railroads  connecting  the  West  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
DOW  greatly  exceeds  the  commerce  of  the  Erie  Canal.  There  has  been 
a  large  and  steady  growth  in  the  north  and  south  movement  between 
the  Western  States  and  the  Gulf  States,  but  the  growth  of  the  east  and 
west  movement  between  the  Western  States  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
States  has  been  much  more  rapid.  The  relative  growth  and  magnitude 
of  the  east  and  west  movement  and  the  north  and  south  movement  of 
commerce  may  be  inferred  from  the  facts  stated  in  the  sections  of  this 
report  which  relate  to  the  commercial  movements  to  and  from  Saint 
U>mHj  the  commercial  movements  of  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota, 
and  the  movements  of  the  cotton  crop.  The  relative  magnitude  of  these 
two  movements  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  amount  of  grain  shipped 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  to  the  Southern  States.  It  was  ascertained 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Transportation,  from  statistics  furnished  by 
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boards  of  trade  and  railroad  companies,  that  the  shipments  of  grain  from 
the  Western  States  during  the  year  1872  were  as  follows : 

BiuheU. 

Shipped  east 178,000,000 

Shipped  south 34,000,000 

or  about  five  times  as  mxicli  east  as  south,  A  large  part  of  the  eastward 
shipments  was  for  exportation  to  foreign  countries.  The  proportion  of 
shipments  east  and  sonth  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  appears 
to  have  been  as  follows  : 

«  Buabelft. 

Shipped  east 104,877,122 

Shipped  south 33,783,520 

or  abont  three  times  as  much  east  as  south. 

The  value  of  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  (imports 
and  exports)  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1876,  amounted  to 
$1,121,634,277.  Of  this  grand  total  our  commerce  with  the  countries 
of  Europe  constituted  $844,956,406,  or  58  per  cent.  The  great  tide  of 
internal  commerce  in  this  country  between  the  Western  States  and 
the  North  Atlantic  States  seems  to  have  followed  the  generaL direction 
of  this  enormous  European  trade.  The  east  and  west  movement  has 
been  greatly  stimulated  during  the  last  twenty -five  years  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  trunk  railroads  of  the  North  Atlantic  States.  A  similar 
development  of  east  and  west  commerce  ha^  followed  the  extension  of 
railway  lines  from  the  ports  of  the  South  Atlantic  States  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Eiver  as  shown  by  the  rapidly  increased  eastward  movement 
of  cotton  by  rail  from  ll^Iemphis,  and  the  Increase  of  cotton  receipts  at 
the  ports  of  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  Savannah.  This  latter  move- 
ment may,  however,  also  be  regarded  as  a  north  and  south  movement, 
since  the  principal  part  of  the  through  east  and  west  traffic  of  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  constitntes  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  movement  between  North  and  South  Atlantic  ports. 

The  north  and  south  commerce  between  the  Western  States  and  the 
Southern  States  is  growing  very  rapidly,  and  the  manifest  possibilities 
of  this  movement  open  a  broad  field  for  enterprise,  and  call  for  all  the 
practicable  aids  which  can  be  provided  through  the  improvement  of  those 
great  natural  highways  of  commerce,  the  Mississippi  liiver  and  its 
principal  navigable  tributaries. 
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THE  CO^OIEBCIAL  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  NOETH WESTERN  STATES  AS 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  TRAFFIC  ON  THE  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
AND  OVER  RAILROAD-BRIDGES  CROSSINO  THAT  RIVER. 

lu  the  year  1850  there  was  not  a  siugle  mile  of  railroad  in  the  now 
wealthy  and  popaloas  States  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota ;  and  all  that  vast 
sectiottofconntrylying  westof  the  Mississippi  Biverand  north  of  the  State 
of  Missonri,  together  with  the  present  State  of  Kansas,  had  no  railroad 
commanication  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska  were  then  in  a  territorial  condition.  The  limited  commerce 
of  this  vast  region  was  at  that  time  confined  to  the  Mississippi  River 
and  its  navigable  tributaries,  and  Saint  Louis  was  the  center  of  trade. 

By  the  completion  of  the  Chicago  and  Kock  Island  Bailroad  in  the 
>car  1854,  the  railway  system  was  extended  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
to  the  Mississippi  River,  and,  by  the  completion  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Obio  Railroad  in  185G,  a  through  east  and  west  ralMine  was  secured  to 
SaiDt  Louis.  The  commerce  of  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota  and 
of  the  States  and  Territories  lying  west  of  those  States  has  been  devel- 
oped chiefly  by  means  of  transportation  on  railroads  during  the  last 
tvrenty-five  years.  The  following  statements  illustrate  the  wonderful 
growth  of  those  States,  the  commercial  movements  of  the  Northwest, 
and  the  grand  possibilities  of  railroads  as  commercial  highways. 

Tbe  railroad  mileage  of  the  State  of  Iowa  is  now  about  3,850  miles, 
and  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  about  2,000  miles. 
These  roads  are  connected  with  trunk  lines  extending  to  all  the  princi- 
pal lake-ports,  and,  by  lake  and  rail,  river  and  rail,  and  all-rail  lines,  to 
the  principal  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  and  to  all  the  important  interior 
{>oiats  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.  In  order  to  secure  uninter- 
rupted rail-communication  between  the  trans-Mississippi  States  and  the 
States  east  of  that  river,  thirteen  bridges  have  been  constructed  by 
railroad  companies  across  the  Mississippi  River  between  Winona,  Minn., 
aod  Saiot  Louis,  Mo.,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $20,183,000,  as  follows : 

At  Winona ?200,000  00 

At  La  Crosse  boat*oros8ing 20,000  00 

At  Prairie  du  Cbion,  pile  and  boat 120,000  00 

At  Dubuque 800,000  00 

At  Sabula,  temporary 20,000  00 

At  Clinton 600,000  00 

At  Davenport,  (wagon-bridge  built  conjointly  by  the  Government  and 

railroad  company) 2,000.000  00 

At  Burlington 800,000  00 

At  Keokuk 800,000  00 

AtQuincy 1,500,000  00 

At  Hannibal 750,000  00 

At  Louisiana 800,000  00 

At  Saint  Louis 11,573,000  00 

20, 183. 000  00 

At  the  present  time  the  traffic  passing  over  several  of  these  bridges 
greatly  exceeds  the  traffic  upon  the  Mississippi  Biver  which  flows  be- 
neath them. 
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In  regard  to  the  southward  and  eastward  conuneroial  movemeuts  of 
Minnesota,  Mr.  Solberg,  of  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  says : 

A  few  articles,  such  as  resin,  pitch,  castor-oil,  white  lead,  and  possibly  lard-oil,  and 
wooden  ware,  come  chiefly  from  Saint  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  The  quantity  of  sagar 
and  molasses  from  Saint  Louis  and  New  Orleans  is  so  small  compared  with  the  ina- 
ports  of  the  same  class  of  goods  from  the  East,  that  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  determine 
the  proportion  in  the  absence  of  actual  statistics.  Notwithstanding  the  rapidly-grow- 
ing importance  of  railroads  as  carriers  of  our  exports  and  imports,  the  Saint  Louis 
trade  is  still  largely  by  river,  and  is  growing  less  in  proportion  to  the  whole  business  of 
the  State  as  it  grows  in  population. 

Mr.  Solberg  also  states  that  of  the  entire  surplus  products  of  lum- 
ber and  grain,  constituting  the  chief  commodities,  86  per  cent,  is  shipped 
directly  east  by  rail  and  14  per  cent,  is  shipped  south,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  is  afterward  direrted  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  on 
railroads  crossing  the  river  south  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Col.  Milo  Smith  presents  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the 
north  and  south  roads  of  Iowa: 

The  hasiness  of  all  north  and  south  roads  in  Iowa  is  practically  easthound  business. 
The  north  and  south  roads  carry  their  traffic  to  the  main  east  and  west  trunk  lines, 
and  over  them  it  goes  to  Chicago.  There  is  practically  no  south-bound  business. 
Nearly  aU  the  traffic  of  the  Keokuk  and  Des  Moines  Bailroad,  striking  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Keokuk  at  the  foot  of  the  lower  rapids,  goes  to  Chicago.  It  is  safe  to  oalculate 
that  95  per  cent,  of  the  business  of  Iowa  goes  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 

The  general  direction  of  the  commerce  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota  and 
of  that  section  of  the  country  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of 
the  northern  boundary  of  Missouri  may  also  be  inferred  from  facts  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Morgan,  secretary  of  the  Saint  Louis  Merchants' 
Exchange,  in  reply  to  inquiries  submitted  to  him  by  this  Department. 
It  appears  that  the  total  tonnage  received  at  Saint  Louis  during  the 
year  1875  amounted  to  3,896,295  tons,  of  which  only  413,088  tons  or  14 
per  cent,  were  received  "from  the  North.''  These  tonnage  receipts 
from  the  North  were  from  the  following  sources : 

TODl. 

Rockford,  Rock  Island  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad 60,993 

Illinois  River 153,995 

Upper  Mississippi  River 19d,  100 

Total 413,068 

The  receipts  by  the  Kockford,  Eock  Island  and  Saint  Louis  Bailroad 
and  by  the  Illinois  I&iver  were  almost  exclusively  products  of  the  State 
of  Illinois.  The  total  tonnage  received  at  Saint  Louis  from  the  north 
by  the  Mississippi  Eiver  (198,100  tons)  constituted,  therefore,  bat  5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  receipts  at  that  city  during  tlie  year  1875.  It  is  proper 
to  say  that  the  above  statement,  in  so  far  as  it  represents  the  direction 
of  the  general  receipts  at  Saint  Louis,  is  only  approximate,  but 
it  fully  covers  all  that  can  properly  be  termed  **  receipts  from  the 
north." 
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Compariion  between  the  traffic  of  the  Miseiesippi  Biver  and  the  traffic  of 
the  railroads  which  cross  it  above  the  city  of  Saint  Louis. 

The  total  qaantity  of  wheat  exported  from  Minnesota  daring  the  year 
1875  amoanted  to  23,391,000  bushels.  Of  this  there  were  shipped  soath 
bj  river,  2,567,094  bushels ;  shipped  east  by  rail,  20,823,306  bashels.  Of 
tbe  qaantity  shipped  by  river  it  appears  that  2,316,985  bashels  or  90.2 
per  cent  was  transferred  to  east  and  west  roads  at  points  below,  show- 
ing that  only  250,709  bashels  or  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  wheat  exports 
of  Minnesota  was  shipped  south  of  the  State  of  Iowa  and  that  99  per 
cent  was  shipped  east. 

The  following  valuable  table,  showing  the  general  eastern  movement 
over  railroad  bridges  above  Saint  Louis,  was  prepared  by  Col.  Milo 
Smith,  of  Clinton,  Iowa : 
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60.000 
944, 747 
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96,868 
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309.546 
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16,705 

48.890 
7,995 

10.645 


1.650,673 


The  report  of  the  Saint  Louis  Exchange  for  1875  states  that  the  total 
tonnage  of  grain  which  reached  that  city  during  the  year  1875,  by  the 
Mississippi  Biver,  amounted  to  77,996  tons.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  southward  movement  of  grain  on  the  Mississippi  Biver  above  Saint 
Louis  was  but  5  per  cent  of  the  eastward  movement  over  railroad  bridges. 
The  total  tonnage  of  merchandise  (lumber  not  included)  which  crossed 
the  Missjssippi  Biver  by  rail  appears  by  the  foregoing  table  to  have 
amounted  to  2,344,354  tons,  while  the  total  tonnage  of  merchandise 
which  reached  Saint  Louis  from  the  north  and  from  territory  lying  west 
of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  amounted  to  198,100  tons,  the  river  tonnage 
being  but  8  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  which  crossed  the  river  over  the 
thirteen  bridges  between  Winona,  Minn.,  and  Louisiana,  Mo. 

fke  movements  of  the  lumber  trade  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  grain-trade  of  the  Northwest  is   the 

iamber  trade  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin  Bivers.    The 

movements  of  lumber  from  the  forests  to  the  various  markets  also  serve 

to  illustrate  the  general  course  of  the  commerce  of  the  Northwest.    All 
7ap» 
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the  lamber  of  the  npper  waters  of  the  Missiseippi  and  WisoonsiD  Bivers, 
on  its  way  to  the  varioaa  marketSy  converges  at  the  jaoction  of  those 
rivers  near  Prairie  da  Ghien,  From  thence  it  is  rafted  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi Biver  in  the  form  of  logs,  boards,  shinglesi  and  lath.  Every 
town  and  city  from  the  month  of  the  Wisconsin  Biver  to  the  city  of 
Saint  Lonis  is  to  some  extent  a  lumber  market,  and  at  almost  all  the 
principal  towns,  lamber,  lath,  and  shingles  are  mannfactared  for  the 
local  demand  and  for  shipment  east  and  west.  At  every  point  where  a 
road  crosses  the  river,  lamber  in  its  varions  forms  is  shifted  to  iutmor 
points.  Supplies  of  lamber  are  thas  shipped  from  10  to  100  miles  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  500  to  1,000  miles  west  of  that  river.  In 
this  manner  the  principal  part  of  the  lamber  traffic  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver  is  diverted  to  an  east  and  west  movement. 

The  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  total  movements  of  the  lumber- 
trade  are  furnished  by  Messrs.  Berthold  &  Jennings,  lumber-merchants 
of  Saint  Louis,  who  are  regarded  by  the  Merchants'  Exchange  of  that 
city  as  anthority  upon  this  subject.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  pro- 
duct of  the  pine  region  in  1875  was  1,060,000,000  feet,  board-measure, 
of  which  101,217,880  feet  reached  Saint  Louis.  The  quantity  consumed 
at  river  towns  and  shipped  east  and  west  by  rail,  and  the  quantity  ship, 
ped  south  by  river,  appear  to  have  been  as  follows : 

Feet 

Consnmed  at  river  towns  anil  sliipped  east  and  weet 958, 782, 120 

By  rirer  to  Saint  Lonis 101,217,880 

Total ^ 1,060,000,000 

Of  the  total  movement  of  lumber  it  appears  that  90  per  cent,  was 
consnmed  at  river-towns  or  transported  east  and  west  on  railroads,  and 
that  but  10  per  cent,  reached  Saint  Lonis. 

The  quantity  shipped  south  of  Saint  Louis  amounted  to  only  9,000,000 
feet.  This  indicates  that  the  lumber-trade  of  thie  Upper  Mississippi 
practically  ends  at  Saint  Louis,  and  there  ceases  to  be,  to  any  extent,  a 
part  of  the  traffic  of  the  river.  By  adding  the  tonnage  of  lumber  to  the 
tonnage  of  general  merchandise  which  crossed  the  Mississippi  over  rail- 
road bridges,  and  the  tonnage  of  lumber  to  the  tonnage  of  general  mer- 
chandise received  from  the  north  at  Saint  Louis,  we  obtain  approii- 
mately  the  comparative  shipments  east  and  south  from  the  States  of 
Iowa  and  Minnesota,  as  follows: 

SHIPPED  EAST. 

Ton«. 

General  merohandise 2,344,354 

Lamber,  (estimated) 150,000 

Total  eastward  movement , 2,494,354 

SHIPPED  SOUTH. 

General  merchandise 196,100 

Lumber 101,217 

Total  south  moTement 299,317 
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The  total  tonnage  tnoved  south  apipears,  therefore,  to  hare  been  only 
12  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  moved  eastward. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  valae  of  east-bonnd  freights  crossing 
the  Mississippi  Eiver  is  about  $50  per  ton,  and  that  the  average  value 
of  the  tonnage  moving  sonth  to  Saint  Louis  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver 
is  about  $8  per  ton.  It  appears,  therefore',  that  the  total  value  of  com- 
modities moved  east  by  rail  and  of  commodities  moved  south  by  river  is 
as  follows:  Value  of  east-bound  traflftc  by  rail,  $124,717,700;  value  of 
sontb-bound  traffic  by  river,  $2,394,536.  The  total  value  of  the  com- 
moditl^  shipped  south  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  but  2  per  cent, 
of  the  total  value  of  the  commodities  shipped  east. 

These  facts  cleatly  indicate  the  general  direction  of  the  movements  of 
the  commerce  of  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  the  enormous  and 
greatly  preponderating  east  and  west  traffic  being  the  result  of  the  con- 
Btniction  of  railroads  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

In  this  connection/the  great  value  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  as  a  receiv- 
ing and  distributing  reservoir  for  the  lumber-trade  is  worthy  of  especial 
notice.  The  cost  of  transpoi^tation  on  the  river  is  but  one  mill  per  ton 
per  mile,  or  ohly  about  one-tenth  of  the  average  cost  of  the  tonnage- 
moretDent  Oti  the  railroads  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  and  only  one- 
sixth  of  the  average  cost  of  transportation  on  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road. 

The  lumber- trade  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  of  the  Wisconsin 
Rivers  will  probably  always  remain  a  river- trade  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  now  carried  on,  and  the  growth  of  the  distribution  east,  west,  and 
gouth  will  be  governed  by  the  general  growth  of  commerce  in  the  differ- 
ent directions. 

The  increase  of  the  commerce  of  Saint  Louis  with  the  States  north 
and  northwest  of  the  State  of  Missouri  must  always  bear  a  close  rela- 
tion to  the  growth  of  commerce  between  those  States  and  the  South 
AtUintic  and  Gulf  States.  The  development  of  this  north  and  south 
commerce  will  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  traffic  on  the  Mississippi 
Siver  and  on  all  north  and  south  rail-lines,  as  it  will  be  a  traffic  for 
which  the  east  and  west  trunk-railway  lines  cannot  compete.  The  Mis. 
sissippi  Biver  will  continue  to  be  the  principal  avenue  of  transportation 
for  lamber  and  other  heavy  commodities,  on  account  of  the  cheapness 
of  transportation,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  constitute  an  invaluable 
regulator  of  freight-charges  on  railroads. 

The  fact  that  the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  is  closed  during 
the  winter  months,  while  it  affects  the  value  of  that  part  of  the  river  as 
a  commercial  highway  for  the  transportation  of  general  merchandise, 
does  not  greatly  detract  from  its  value  as  a  line  of  transport  for  lumber, 
since  an  adequate  supply  can  always  be  moved  to  the  river-towns  dur- 
ing flie  season  of  navigation,  and  there  be  manufactured  and  shipped 
c^  and  west  by  rail  during  the  period  when  navigation  is  closed. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  interesting  and  valuable  statements  pre- 
sented to  this  Department  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Solberg,  of  Saint  Paul,  Minn. ;  by 
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Col.  Milo  Smith,  of  Oliaton,  lowai  and  by  Mr.  George  H.  Morgan,  sec  - 
retary  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  of  Saint  Lonia,  Mo.  (Appendix, 
pp,  92, 148, 1 86.) 

DIRECT   TRADE    ON    RAILROADS    BETWEEN    DISTANT    POINTS    IN    THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  direct  transportation  of  commodities  between  interior  points  in 
the  Western  States  and  points  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gnlf  States  coosti- 
tates  a  very  important  feature  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  coaatry 
at  the  present  day.  Movements  of  this  character  indicate  the  remark- 
able changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  coarse  and  conditions  of 
commerce  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

The  direct  transportation  of  merchandise  between  distant  points  iu  the 
United  States  is  a  result  of  the  developed  possibilities  of  railroad  trans- 
portation in  connection  with  the  facilities  for  the  rapid  diffusion  of  com- 
mercial information  by  means  of  the  telegraph  and  the  public  press. 
Such  direct  transportation  on  through  consignments  was  not  possible 
on  railroads  until  through-freight  lines  were  formed  and  facilities  were 
provided  for  the  speedy  and  economical  transfer  of  freight  from  one 
railroad  to  another  without  any  intermediate  agencies  except  those  pro- 
vided by  the  common  carrier.  This  new  mode  of  commerce  is  some-* 
times  considered  to  be  merely  a  deflection  of  trade  from  the  great  mar- 
kets, but  it  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  development  of  commerce  indi- 
rectly tending  to  advance  and  not  to  detract  from  the  commercial  import- 
ance of  the  great  centers  of  trade. 

The  through-freight  lines  of  the  country  and  the  arrangements  for  the 
transfer  of  traffic  from  one  road  to  another,  by  means  of  which  direct 
shipments  were  rendered  possible,  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  public  neces- 
sity. Twenty-five  years  ago  the  agricultural  products  of  the  Westeru  and 
Northwestern  States  were  shipped  to  the  centers  of  trade  on  the 
lakes  and  thence  to  New  York  by  the  lakes  and  the  Erie  Canal.  Sach 
products  of  the  West  were  also  shipped  to  towns  and  cities  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Bivers  and  thence  to  New  Orleans.  From  these  two 
seaports  and  from  intermediate  points  on  the  two  water-lines  fireights 
were  shipped  to  interior  points  in  the  seaboard  States.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  products  of  the  West 
shipped  to  interior  points  in  the  seaboard  States  passes  through  either 
New  York  or  New  Orleans.  Almost  every  interior  trading  town  of  any 
importance  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  receives  supplies  of  grain  and 
other  produce  directly  from  Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Cincin- 
nati, and  Louisville,  and  from  smaller  points  throughout  the  West. 

At  the  present  time  merchandise  consigned  to  interior  points  in  New 
England  is  shipped  direct  to  its  destination  at  about  the  same  rates  as 
are  charged  to  Boston.    Produce  is  also  shipped  to  interior  points  in  the 
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State  of  New  York  at  aboat  the  rates  charged  to  New  York  City,  and  to 
iotertor  points  in  Pemtsylv^auia  at  about  the  rates  charged  to  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  economy  of  this  direct  mode  of  transportation  consists  mainly  in 
the  savfaig  of  time,  local-freight  charges  from  the  distributing  seaports, 
and  transfer-charges. 

It  is  impossible  to  present  a  complete  statistical  view  of  this  great 
and  growing  direct  trade  between  distant  points  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Oharaeterlstic  data  illastratiye  of  the  growth  of  these 
featores  of  the  commercial  movements  of  the  country  may  be  fonnd  in 
those  sections  of  this  report  which  refer  to  the  movements  of  grain  and  of 
eottOD,  to  the  regulating  power  of  the  water-lines,  to  the  diversion  of  traf- 
fic from  the  water-lines,  and  to  the  development  of  commerce  on  rail- 
roads. 

The  hope  may  be  here  expressed  that  measures  will  be  adopted  for 
collecting  sach  statistical  and  other  data  as  will  aflford  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  important  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  modes 
of  conducting  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country. 

THE  COMPABATIVB    GROWTH  OP   COMMEBCB    ON   EAILHOADS  AND   ON 

WATEBLINES. 

The  commerce  on  the  railroads  of  the  country  now  far  exceeds  in 
magnitude  the  commerce  on  interior  water-lines.  The  enormous  pre- 
ponderance of  the  traffic  on  railroads  over  the  traffic  on  the  Erie  Ganal 
and  the  Hudson  Biver  route  in  the  commerce  between  the  West  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  data,  showing 
the  tonnage  moved  on  several  of  these  competing  lines  during  the 
year  1876 : 

Tout. 

Xew  York  State  canals^  (incladlng  the  Erie  Canal,  the  Cbamplain  Cana], 

ind  an  the  lateral  canals  of  the  State) 4,172,129 

ErieKailway • 5,972,818 

New  York  Central  Railroad 6,808,680 

PcnnsyWania  Kailroad 9,922,911 

The  traffic  on  the  New  York  State  canals  appears  to  have  been  but 
one-fifth  of  the  traffic  on  the  three  trunk  railroads  mentioned. 

In  the  above  statement  is  embraced  only  the  tonnage  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Baihx>ad  lines  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  It  appears 
from  the  report  for  the  year  1876  that  the  total  tonnage  moved  on  all 
the  lines  owned  and  controlled  by  that  company,  both  east  and  west  of 
Pittsburgh,  amounted  to  31,092,631  tons.  It  is  proper  to  observe  here 
that  the  facts  showing  the  more  rapid  growth  of  commerce  on  railroads 
than  on  water-lines  indicate  both  the  development  of  commerce  on 
railroads  and  the  diversion  of  commerce  from  water-lines  to  railroads. 

Competition  bettceen  tfie  northern    tcater-line  and  the  east  and  tcest 
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trunk  railroads. — The  diversioa  of  graia  and  at)ier  prpducts  of  the  West 
from  the  lake  aad  canal  route  to  the  various  rail-routes  oouaectiug  the 
West  with  the  seaboard  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States.  This  diversion  began 
about  fifteen  years  ago.  Its  extent  may  be  inferred  from  the  grain- 
receipts  at  Portland,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelpbiai  and  Baltimore 
during  the  year  1776. 


Receired  at — 

BiulMla. 

C  By  canal aii4  UudflOQ  River 33,853»839 

New  York,?  ==== 

^ByraU 59,047.953 

PorUand 3,999,181 

Boaton , 29,753,606 

Phaadelphia 35,546,845 

Baltimore 37,564,536 

Total  by  nil 168,919,213 

N.  B. — ^There  appears  to  have  been  about  four  million  bnshels  received  at  Kew  York 
**  coastwise/'  which  does  not  appear  in  the  above  table. 

Almost  95  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts  of  grain  at  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore,  were  from  the  Western  States,  a  traffic  in  which 
the  rail-lines  compete  with  each  other  and  with  the  water-line. 

The  total  receipts  by  rail  and  by  water  (including  coastwise  receipts) 
at  the  five  ports  appear  to  have  been : 

BoabAto. 

By  water 32,853.839 

By  rail 157,912,213 

Total - 191,766,052 

It  appears  that  17  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  was  by  the  Erie 
Canal  and  Hudson  River  and  83  per  cent,  by  rail.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  13,672,732  bushels  of  grain  received  '^by  lake"  at  Buffalo 
were  thence  shipped  by  rail.  This  shows  that  about  2^  per  cent  of  the 
shipments  from  the  West  were  by  lake  and  about  76  per  cent,  by  rail. 

It  was  ascertained  by  the  Senate  Gommittee  on  Transportation  that 
the  total  shipments  of  grain  from  the  Western  States  into  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  amounted  during  the  year  1872  to  178^021,426  bushels,  of 
which  109,338,803  bushels,  or  61  per  cent,  was  shipped  by  raiL  Gom- 
parative  statistics  indicate  that  the  proportion  shipped  by  rail  has  since 
considerably  increased. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  amount  of  flour  and  grain  delivered 
at  New  York  as  compared  with  the  total  quantity  delivered  at  Mont- 
real, Portland,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Kew  Orleans  from 
1872  to  1876,  inclusive : 
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Year. 


un 

1374 
UTS 


Delivered  at 

New  York. 


89.t)19,  578 

89, 137. 971 

107,373.156 

93,4A4% 

97,176,856 


Delivered  at 
six  other 
seaboard 
porta. 


94. 843, 894 
96. 998, 01ft 
99, 479, 950 
99,191,966 
137,335,90 


Total  aeviaD 

ports. 


184,663,409 
189,0«L983. 
906,1^106 
185,634,754 
394, 714, 379 


Per  oent 
at  New 
York. 


Per  cent. 
at  «lx 
other 
porta. 


4&9 
43.7 
51.8 
50.3 
43.3 


51.1 
51.3 

48.9 
49.7 
56.7 


The  delivery  of  western  grain  at  other  ports  than  New  York  were 
exolosively  by  rail. 

The  diversion  of  the  grain  traffic  from  the  northern  water-line  to  rail- 
roads is  also  indicated  by  the  following  facts :  Only  eight  years  ago  the 
principal  part  of  the  western  grain  consnmed  in  the  New  England 
States  was  bronght  to  New  York,  and  was  thence  distribnted  by  means 
of  vessels  saiUng  coastwise  or  by  railroads  to  various  points  in  the  New 
England  States.  That  conimerce  is  now  carried  on  over  direct  rail- 
lines,  thus  saving  time  and  the  incidental  exjpenses  of  an  indirect  trade. 
TUs  fiiet  is  clearly  iUastrated  by  the  following  table,  presented  in  the 
report  of  the  Massaohnsetts  railroad  commissioners  for  the  year  1876 : 

ReedpU  of  grain  and  flour  ol  Boston  from  the  West  hy  water  and  by  rail  for  eight  years. 

FLOUB,  nr  BABBBL6. 


BTiail... 
Bj  water. 


186a 


Bamrit. 

733^955 
701,797 


1869. 


BarreU. 
818,897 
506,458 


1870. 


1871. 


Bttmlt. 
995,95011, 
658,714 


Bwrrela. 

OS9»043 
569,303 


1879. 


BarreU. 
988,491 
493,358 


1873. 


Barrett. 
1,989,499 
534,990 


1874. 


Barrtlt. 

1,303,851 

509,031 


187Su 


BarreU. 
1,930,137 
395,994 


1876. 


Barrdt. 

1,343,191 

39^,066 


COBX,  BU8HELB. 


jf«tt I     4ft«» 

By  water 1,84^159 


1. 384, 984 1, 310, 491  a^  186^  880  9b 

1, 05S,  676     945, 981     481, 303 


119, 749:a^  109.190 

320,755     304,867 


7,9»644 

66,059 


OATS,  BU8H1SL8. 


Byrrfl... 
By  water. 


606, 038;i,  076. 675|l,  676, 108(9, 
656,037,    338,756,    423,853 


944,086'9.384,690 

179. 807,      83, 767 


3,945.0iat,885. 
35,739|      36,967 


8199, 


499.631 
196.089 


3,718,574 
8,596 


liABLET,  BUBUEL8. 


By  tall... 
By  water. 


197.951 
64,039 


192,713 
118. 173 


354.370 
106,536 


398,811 

84,559 


85,403 


338,488     373.656'  *309,564 


49,655 


'530, 396 


*  Not  reported  In  detail  as  to  water  and  rail 


It  appears  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  direct-rail  receipts  of 
flour  at  Boston  increased  from  733,955  barrels  in  1868  to  1,342,191  barrels 
ia  1876,  and  that  the  receipts  by  water  fell  from  701,727  barrels  in  1868 
to  293,066  barrels  in  1876. 

The  change  in  the  mode  of  transporting  corn  was  even  more  marked. 
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The  direct-rail  receipts  rose  from  483,875  bashels  in  1863  to  7,933,644 
bashels  in  1876,  while  the  receipts  by  water  fell  from  1,847,159  bnshels 
in  1868  to  66,059  bashels  in  1876.  The  change  in  the  mode  of  trans- 
porting oats  and  barley  is  also  very  marked. 

The  comparative  growth  of  commerce  on  the  Erie  Canal  and  on  the 
two  competing  rail-lines — the  Kew  York  Central  and  the  Erie  Bail- 
roads — affords  a  striking  illnstration  of  the  diversion  of  traffic  from  the 
canal. 

Upon  the  completion  of  a  continnons  rail-line  from  Albany  to  Buf- 
falo, the  passenger  traffic  between  these  cities  was  at  once  transferred 
to  the  railroad.  In  1848  the  mileage  of  packet-boats  on  tbe  canal  was 
542,300  miles,  and  in  1852  it  was  only  71,775  miles.  The  canal  then 
ceased  to  be  a  passenger-ronte  between  the  West  and  the  East.  All 
those  commodities  known  as  '^  express  goods  ^  were  also  very  soon  trans- 
ferred from  the  canal  to  the  railroads,  and  manufactured  goods  and  the 
large  class  of  freights  known  as  *'  general  merchandise  '^  gradually  left 
^e  canal  and  now  constitute  a  part  of  the  traffic  of  the  railroad. 

The  partial  diversion  of  the  grain  traffic  from  the  canal  to  railroads 
has  taken  place  dnring  the  last  ten  years,  and  it  has  been  mainly  the 
result  of  the  direct  shipment  of  western  products  from  interior  points  to 
points  of  destination  in  the  Atlantic  States  on  through-freight-line  cars. 

Although  the  cost  of  transportation  on  railroads  is  greater  than  on 
the  lakes  and  on  the  Erie  Canal,  yet  it  is  found  that  the  saving  of  trans- 
fer-charges and  of  other  expenses  connected  with  the  delivery  of  grain  at 
western  lake  ports,  the  transfer-charges  from  lake-vessels  to  canal-boats 
and  again  from  canal-boats  to  railroads  for  distribution  to  points  of 
final  destination,  in  many  cases,  more  than  counterbalances  the  greater 
rail  rate  per  ton  per  mile.  This  does  not  apply,  however,  to  the  great 
masses  of  grain  sent  to  western  lake  ports  for  a  market,  and  thence 
shipped  to  New  York  for  home  consumption  or  for  exportation  to  foreign 
countries.  With  regard  to  this  particular  traffic,  the  lake  and  rail  routes 
and  the  lake  and  canal  route  afford  decided  advantages  over  the  all-rail 
lines. 

The  average  value  of  merchandise  shipped,  annually,  over  the  Erie 
Canal  to  States  west  of  the  State  of  New  York  dnring  the  five  years 
from  1852  to  1856,  inclusive,  amounted  to  8402,779,160,  but  during  the 
five  years  from  1871  to  1875,  inclusive,  the  average  value  of  merchan- 
dise thus  shipped  by  canal  amounted  to  only  $169,927,040..  At  the 
same  time  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  value  of  merchandise  shipped 
West  by  rail. 

The  diversion  of  traffic  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  quantity 
of  flour  moved  on  all  the  canals  of  the  State  of  ISqw  York  during  the 
year  1862  amounted  to  2,102,574  barrels,  and  during  the  year  1875  to 
only  163,287  barrels. 
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Cim^^eHHon  between  the  MiesisHppi  Biver  and  the  railroads  connectinff 

ike  Weitem  and  Northwestern  States  with  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
States. 

There  are  no  available  statistics  from  which  can  be  ascertained  the 
relative  qoantity  and  value  of  commodities  shipped  on  the  Missis- 
sippi Biver  and  on  railroads  from  the  Western  States  into  the  States 
soath  of  the  Ohio  Biver  and  sonth  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  nor  of  the 
qoantity  and  value  of  commodities  shipped  from  those  Southern  States 
into  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States.  The  general  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  large  diversion  of  traffic  from  the  river  to  the  railroads 
may,  however,  be  illustrated  by  the  statistics  showing  the  movements 
of  commerce  at  Saint  Louis. 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  the  commerce  of  Saint  Louis  was  almost  ex- 
closively  confined  to  the  Mississippi  Biver  and  its  navigable  tributaries, 
and  the  merchants  of  that  city  hardly  regarded  railroads  as  commercial 
highways.  The  principal  trade  of  Saint  Louis  was  then  toward  the 
Soath,  with  New  Orleans  and  with  the  cities  and  towns  upon  the  Mis- 
sissippi Biver  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  Biver.  A  great  change 
has,  however,  taken  place  with  respect  to  this  commerce.  During  the 
year  1875  only  22  per  cent,  of  the  commerce  of  Saint  Louis  was  by  river, 
the  remaining  78  per  cent,  having  been  by  rail. 

The  facts  in  regard  to  the  commercial  movements  to  and  from  Saint 
Lonis  are  veiy  fully  and  clearly  presented  by  Mr.  George  H.  Morgan, 
decretaiy  of  the  Saint  Louis  Merchants'  Exchange,  in  a  statement  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  this  Department.  (Appendix,  p.  148.)  From  this 
statement  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  commercial  movements  at 
Saint  Lonis  have  been  collated.  The  commerce  of  Saint  Louis  by  river 
and  by  rail  with  sections  of  the  country  lying  north,  south,  east,  and 
west  is  indicated  by  the  following  table : 

Tojit  0f  freight  received  at  Saint  Zoiila  yVom  the  North  and  of  freight  shipped  from  that  city 
to  the  Norths  hg  ritfer  and.bg  raU,  from  1871  to  1875,  inohuive. 


t 

Tear. 

ReoeiTed. 

Shipped. 

Total  reeatpts  and 
ehipmente. 

ByriTer. 

BynU. 

By  liver.       By  ralL 

1 

By  rirer. 

By  rail. 

1^1 

383.887 
417,954 
406,890 
493,830 
353,095 

00,703 
95.790 
46,304 
107, 151 
60,993 

69,903 

71,165 

73.661 

100,540 

114,695 

14,875 
13,984 
9.551 
11,546 
18,754 

459,790 
489, 119 
460,551 
533,370 
466,790 

• 

75,668 
100.774 

1«7« 

l«3 \ 

55,855 

i<4 !.*'"riiii ! 

isTs ; ;.;.;; 

118,697 
73,747 

Adding  receipts  to  shipments,  it  appears  that  the  traffic  to  and  from 
the  North  by  river  increased  from  452,790  tons  in  1871  to  466,790  tons  in 
18T5,  and  that  the  rail-tonnage  fell  from  75,668  tons  in  1871  to  73,747 
tons  in  1875. 
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TeiiB  of  freight  received  at  Saint  X^ouia  from  the  South  and  of  freight  ehipped  from  theU  ^tg 
to  the  South,  bg  river  and  hg  rait,  from  1871  to  1875,  inotueioe. 


Year. 


1871 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1875 


Beo«lyed. 


By  Tivtc. 


498,935 
410,070 
:IS5.535 
M4,105 
881.370 


By  nil. 


78S.590 
1, 08:^400 
1,107,988 
1, 080, 414 
1,9^,905 


Shipped. 


ByxWw. 


030,151 
706^381 

681.885 

499,300 


By  ralL 


175,034 
80%  840 
889,583 
301.098 
375,710 


Total  rooeipU  and 
ahlpneou. 


By  river. 


1,005,090 

1,181^451 

1,037,  490 

041,500 

780,570 


By  nU. 


958,173 
1.949,846 
1.380.881 
1,381,506 
1 6111^  921 


Adding  receipts  to  shipments,  it  appears  that  the  traffic  to  and  from 
the  Soath  by  river  fell  from  1,065,086  tons  in  1871  to  780,570  tons  in  1875, 
and  that  the  traffic  by  rail  increased  from  958,173  tons  in  1871  to 
1,612,921  tons  in  1875. 

Ibne  of  freight  received  at  Saint  Louie  from  the  Saet  aud  affreight  ehipped  from  thai  dig 

to  the  Eaet,  hg  rail,  ffom  1871  to  ld75,  inelueive. 


Tear. 


Reoeived 
byralL 


1871 
1878 
1873 
1874 
1875 


919,408 

1,055,585 
1,319,980 
1.850,aT7 
1,848,066 


Shipped 
by  rail. 


4181 440 

538,906 
561.098 
081.037 
509.073 


To^L 


1,505^181 
1,801,097 
1.860,914 

i,BMr,7a9 


Adding  receipts  to  shipB^nts,  it  appean  that  the  traffic  to  and  firom 
the  East  (all  by  rail)  increased  from  1,300,923  tons  in  1871  to  1,837,739 
tons  in  1875. 


Tone  of  freight  received  at  Saint  Louie  from  the  Weetfand  affreight  ehipped  from  that  citg 
to  the  Weet,  hg  river  and  hg  rail,  from  1871  to  1875,  inelueive. 


Y«ar. 


1871 
1879 
1873 
1874 
1875 


Beeeiyedby-* 


Biver. 


78,579 
86,895 
38,630 
44,830 
30.160 


BaiL 


484,417 
603,389 
771, 717 
770.351 
693,506 


Shipped  by— 


Birer. 


4i438 

87,536 
87,810 
90,300 
35,100 


BalL 


350.933 


308,174 
996.409 
317, 307 


Total  by— 


Sirer. 


117,017 
54,431 
66.440 
65,980 
55.960 


BaiL 


835,350 
998,887 

1,073.891 
1,074.660 
1,009,813 


Adding  receipts  to  shipments,  it  appears  that  the  traffic  to  and  from 
the  West  by  river  fell  from  117,017  tons  in  1871  to  65,260  tons  in 
1875,  and  that  the  traffic  by  rail  increased  from  835,350  tons  in  1871  to 
1,009,813  tons  in  1875. 

The  growth  of  commerce  in  each  direction  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing table : 
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Tear. 


vm 

wi 

\m 

Wi 

1875 V 


Korth. 


Tons. 
S88,498 

508»893 
536,406 
6S8,(MP7 
540.537 


East 

I — 


Torn. 
1,800, 039 
1, 595. 181 
1. 881,  OST 
1.880.914 
1,837,739 


South. 


Tom. 
8,033,990 
9.471.897 
8, 487, 841 
8.163.006 
3,393,491 


"West. 


Tont. 

058.367 
1.14&658 
1,14^331 
1.139,680 
1,065,073 


There  appears  to  have  been  an  increase  of  commerce  in  each  direc- 
tion. The  commerce  toward  the  East,  all  of  which  was  by  rail,  in- 
creased most  rapidly. 

The  proportion  of  tonnage  in  each  direction  in  1875  was :  porth,  9  per 
cent;  east,  33  per  cent;  aonth,  40  percent:  west,  18  per  cent 

The  total  tonnage  of  Saint  Louis  by  river  and  by  rail  appears  to 
hare  been  as  follows : 


0 

Year. 

ToiuM^a. 

By  river. 

BynOL 

\m 

1.65i803 
1,660.001 
1,564.411 

1,440.  OOP 
1  308,680 

3.960,113 

im 

4,043,088 

ifli 

4,400,004 

1474 

4.306^769 

im 

4,534,890 

The  total  commerce  of  Saint  Louis  by  river  fell  from  1,654,893  tons  in 
1871  to  1,302,620  tons  in  1875,  and  the  total  commerce  by  rail  rose  from 
3^,113  tons  in  1871  to  4,534,220  tons  in  1875. 

It  appeon  that  daring  the  year  1875,  22  per  cent  of  the  commerce  of 
Saiot  Louis  was  by  river  and  78  per  cent  by  rail.  It  also  appears  that 
the  total  commerce  of  the  city  rose  froin  4,915,008  tons  in  1871  to 
5,836,840  tons  in  1875, 

The  rapid  and  eoc^moas  increase  in  the  commerce  of  Saint  Louis  over 
nulroMls  since  the  completion  of  lines  to  the  Atlantic  and  Oulf  States 
has  led  the  merchants  of  that  city  to  a  high  appreciation  of  the  com- 
mercial advantages  afforded  by  rail-transportation  and  to  a  full  realiza- 
tioa  of  the  fact,  recently  stated  by  a  trade-journal  of  that  city,  that 
*' Trade  does  not  come  by  natural  advantages,  but  by  earnest,  persist* 
eat  eibrt,"  rach  efforts  having  been  put  forth  by  the  people  of  Saint 
lionis  in  securing  railroad  connections  with  every  section  of  the  country. 

The  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
io  the  character  of  the  traffic  on  the  Mississippi  Biver  since  the  con- 
stnietion  of  railroads  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  George  H.  Morgan, 
secretary  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  of  Saint  Louis,  in  reply  to  in- 
qoiries  submitted  to  him  by  this  Department: 

Queilim,  Please  to  state  sncb  facts  as  will  best  serve  to  illustrate  the  ohangea  which 
We  taken  place  in  the  passenger  business  between  Saint  Louis  and  States  south  of 
the  month  of  the  Ohio  River  during  the  last  ttfn  years. 
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Answer,  The  pftsseoger  travel  between  Saint  Lonis  and  the  Soath  haa  been  nearly  all 
diverted  from  the  river  to  the  rail.  The  great  balk  of  fint-class  travel  now  goes  by 
rail,  it  being  more  expeditiooa  and  more  certain.  The  boats  Btill  retain  a  considerable, 
perhaps  half,  of  the  second-class  travel,  the  faxe  from  Saint  Lonis  to  New  Orleans, 
'^  deck,"  or  second  class,  being  bat  |5,  against  $12.50  by  rail.  The  change  in  the  pas- 
senger traffic  is  illastrated  by  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  kf  one  local  packet-line, 
boats  are  not  run  at  any  certain  times  or  days,  bat  wait  for  cargoes,  and  also  fh>m«the 
fac^  that  the  boats  constracted  in  late  years  are  particnlarly  designed  for  freight,  and 
no  especial  attention  is  given  to  accommodations  for  passengers,  while  in  earlier  times 
cabin  conveniences  and  accommodations  were  especially  provided.  From  the  best 
information  I  can  obtain  from  steamboat  captains  and  others,  the  proportion  of  the 
passenger  traffic  between  Saint  Lonis  and  Memphis  carried  on  by  the  steamboats  is 
one-third,  and  to  New  Orleans  one-qnarter. 

Steamboat  captains  tell  me  that  most  of  the  travel  by  boat  is  from  local  points  where 
there  is  no  rail  commnnication.  Regalar  passenger-boats,  that  is,  exdnsively  for  pas- 
sengers, were  never  ran  on  the  western  rivers.  Formerly,  however,  boats  were  mn 
with  considerable  regularity  with  the  view  to  accommodate  passengers ;  hot  this  cas- 
tom  has  now  been  generally  abandoned,  and  steamboat  captains  wait  for  a  load  before 
leaving  port.  The  local  packet-lines,  however,  are  an  exception,  leaving  regularly 
every  day ;  not,  however,  to  catch  through  passengers,  bnt  to  reach  way-landings  with 
some  degree  of  regularity.  I  may  say,  however,  that  steamboats  do  not  now  look  for 
and  make  no  calcalation  on  throngh-passenger  travel.  For  a  month  in  the  winter 
southward,  and  for  a  couple  of  months  in  the  summer  northward,  there  is  some  pleasure- 
travel  ;  but  steamboats  are  now  built  for  freight  and  not  for  passengers. 

QueaiUm,  Please  state  briefly  the  facts  as  to  the  time  when  express-goods  and  the 
lighter  and  more  valuable  freights  began  to  be  shipped  from  Saint  Louis  to  the  Golf 
States  on  railroads ;  and  please  also  make  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  such  goods 
which  are  now  transported  by  rail  and  the  proportion  transported  by  river. 

Anncer,  In  early  days,  when  the  West  depended  entirely  upon  the  great  rivers  for 
commnnication  with  the  States  of  the  South,  of  course  all  freights,  Jieavy  and  light,  as 
well  as  express-goods  and  the  mails,  were  transported  by  river.  This  continued  op  to 
nearly  the  commencement  of  the  late  war.  After  the  war  was  over  and  rail-commoni- 
cation  was  opened,  (say  about  1866,)  express  and  the  lighter  goods  were  turned  to  the 
/'ail,  as  being  more  expeditious.  I  should  place  the  time  when  this  class  of  goods  began 
to  be  diverted  to  railroads  at  the  year  1866,  and  as  fast  as  rail-communication  .was 
opened  up  the  change  was  made,  and  now  all  goods  of  this  class  are  carried  by  rail. 

Question.  What  classes  of  merchandise  are  now  shipped  from  New  Orleans  to  Saint 
Lonis  chiefly  by  rail,  and  what  classes  of  merchandise  are  now  shipped  from  Saint  Loais 
to  New  Orleans  chiefly  by  rail  f 

Answer,  Shipments  from  New  Orleans  to  Saint  Louis  by  rail  consist  of  tropical  fruits, 
sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  rice,  and  fancy  groceries,  (imported.)  These  same  articles  are 
also  brought  by  water,  and  there  is  no  class  of  goods  except  perishable,  Uke  tropical 
fruOs,  that  can  he  said  to  oome  exelusively  hy  rail  The  great  bnlk  of  the  heavy  goods 
named  come  by  water,  and  in  order  to  secure  any  of  such  freights  the  rates  by  rail  are 
made  to  correspond  with  water-rates,  insurance  and  dray  age  added. 

The  shipments  from  Saint  Lonis  to  New  Orleans  by  rail  are  inconsiderable,  and  con- 
sist chiefly  of  live-stock  and  meats  requiring  qaick  transit.  Railroads  cannot  compete 
with  the  Mississippi  River  in  carrying  bulky  or  heavy  freights,  such  as  flour,  grain, 
provisions,  hay,  ore,  tobacco,  and  iron.  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  class  of 
articles  named,  and  especially  flour  and  grain,  wluch  cannot  bear  high  finelght,  and 
which  is  now  transported  so  cheaply  by  barges,  must  continue  in  the  future,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  the  past,  to  seek  the  water-route. 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  New  Or- 
leans Times  of  Jannar3*  G,  1877,  while  manifesting  that  commendable 
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loyalty  to  the  interests  of  Ifew  Orleans  which  a  trade  joarnal  owes  to  . 

the  €itj  in  which  it  is  pablished,  very  clearly  exhibits  the  changes 

which  have  taken  place  in  the  modes  and  in  the  rentes  of  commerce  in 

ooDseqnence  of  the  constmotion  of  railroads,  and  especially  of  those 

tniDk  lines  which  connect  the  Western  States  with  the  Galf  States. 
The  editor  says : 

The  MiMoori,  Kansas  and  Texas  and  the  Iron  Mountain  Bailroads  havegitren  Saint 
Lonis  an  opportunity  of  forcing  her  trade  npon  Texas,  thongh  she  is  mach  farther  off 
than  New  Orleans.  She  is  not  only  patting  groceries,  dry  goods,  drags,  shoes,  hats^ 
tod  millinery  goods,  all  brought  from  the  East  by  rail,  into  Texas,  but  slie  is  drawing 
airay  the  grain  and  cotton.  These  articles  are,  for  want  of  railroads  to  New  Orleans, 
tsken  to  Saint  Lonis,  nearly  doable  the  distance  it  is  to  New  Orleans,  not  becaose 
Saint  Lonis  is  a  good  market  for  them,  for  she  is  not,  especially  for  cotton,  bat  simply 
beeanee  Saint  Louis  has  had  the  enterprise  to  build  railroads  and  push  a  trade  in 
Texas.  She  acts  as  trade-carrier,  banker,  'broker,  forwarding  and  oomraission  mer- 
chant, and  is  compelled  to  take  Texas  products  in  payment  for  what  she  imports,  for- 
vsrdSfSnd  sells  there.    The  wheat  she  must  work  up  into  flour  and  send  to  the  South 

or  Eait  for  a  market. 

•  •  •  •  #  •  • 

The  trade  of  both  Arkansas  and  Texas  belongs  to  New  Orleans,  becanae  their  staple  < 

prodncti  are  sueh  as  are  needed  for  export  and  should  naturally  seek  the  nearest  and 
•afaat  seaport.  The  retnm  trade  of  these  States  is  made  np  of  the  vast  variety  of 
miaoellaneous  articles  which  go  to  make  up  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  indispens- 
able needs  of  communities  largely  agricultural.  New  Orleans  is  the  very  best  place 
from  which  to  supply  the  wants  of  these  communities.  She  once  had  all  their  trade 
wheo  transportation  was  confined  to  water-courses,  but  railroads  have  superseded 
half-nsTigable  streams.  Althoagh  the  population  of  Arkansas  and  Texas  has  trebled  in 
twenty  yeavB,  and  their  trade  is  five  times  as  valuable  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  New 
Orleaoa,  for  want  of  rapid  communication,  has  lost  nearly  all  of  it.  She  has  with  Turk- 
iih  philosophy  trusted  to  Providence  and  natural  advantages,  while  her  enterprising 
aeighbors  were  utilizing  every  means  of  progress  and  commercial  advancement. 

We  cannot  furnish  Texas  with  our  daily  papers  as  Saint  Louis  does.  The  New  Or- 
leans papers  are  two  and  three  days  behind  the  Saint  Louis  papers  in  all  interior 
Texas,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  slow  methods  of  communication  between  this  city  and 
iaterior  points.  In  these  days  of  telegraph,  cable,  and  rapid  transit,  daily  newspapers 
are  the  stimulators  of  commerce  and  the  chief  monitors  of  tradesmen. 

It  has  been  inferred  from  facts  such  as  those  Just  presented  that  the 
water-lines  may  gradually  fall  into  disuse  as  commercial  highways. 
This  view  is  believed  to  be  entirely  erroneous,  and  calculated  to  mislead 
the  pablic  mind.  The  cheaper  rates  which  generally  prevail  on  the 
water-lines,  their  regulating  power,  as  free  highways,  over  freight- 
charges  on  rail-lines,  not  only  those  competing  with  them  directly,  but 
alflo  lines  hundreds  of  miles  distant,  through  the  competition  of  the  mar- 
kets and  the  illimitable  capacity  of  the  water-lines  for  transportation, 
clearly  indicate  their  great  and  permanent  value.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  respect  to  certain  heavy  commodities,  the  interior 
water-lines  still  afford  the  only  practicable  mode  of  transportation.  But 
it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  commercial  interests  of  a  city  can  be 
sustained  by  water-lines  alone.  The  facilities  of  rail-transportation  are 
also  necessary.  The  movements  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try daring  the  last  ten  years  have  clearly  proved  that  a  city  possessed 
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of  sQpierior  advantages  Of  water-tratiBi^ortation  may  fall  into  decadence 
unless  it  also  secnres  the  aid  of  rdilway-lines  afiToMing  tbe  advantages 
of  direct  and  rapid  transportation  to  all  parts  of  the  boontry. 

Tbe  prosperity  of  a  commercial  city  does  not  depend  npon  any  single 
advantage  as  to  its  geographical  position,  raiMlnes,  or  waiter-lines,  bnt 
upon  utilizing  to  tbe  fullest  extent  all  tbe  available  facilities  of  trans- 
portation and  of  trade  within  its  power. 

THE  OOMPAEATIVB  GROWTH    OP   COMMERCE  ON  THE  LAKES    AND  ON 
THE  TRUNK  RAILROADS   CONNECTING  THE  WESTERN   STATES  WITH 
THE  ATLANTIC  SEABOARD. 

The  effects  of  competition  between  transportation  on  the  lakes  and  on 
the  great  trunk  lines  are  very  clearly  illustrated  by  the  commercial 
movements  at  Chicago. 

It  is  estimated  that  92  2^^  cent  ofthe/rrighU  shipped  east  from  Chicago 
by  lake  consists  of  breadstuffs.  Of  the  total  shipneats  east  firom  Chicago 
daring  the  year  1875  there  appear  to  have  been  1,331^007  tons  shipped 
by  lake  and  2,150|602  tons  shipped  by  rail.  The  i^oportion  ot  tbe  prin- 
cipal articles  shipped  east  from  Ohici^  by  the  main  trunk-railway  lines 
during  the  year  1875  appears  to  have  been  as  follows  : 


Article*. 


( 


AniBials  tmA  their  pnidaoU 

Urain,  flonr.  eeeds,  and  feed 

LviDMr,  ■biDglea,  latb,  &a 

Alcobol,  higb-wluee^  ale^  and  beer 
All  otber  articles 

Total 


Tlooa.       Per  coat 


571.549 

19S.9M 

90,553 

550.071 


2,150.00S 


4L9 
9&S 

5.6 

1.1 

SS.6 


100 


It  appears  that  about  27  per  cent,  of  all  the  freight  shipped  by  rail 
from  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic  States  consisted  of  cereals,  and  that  about 
41  per  cent,  consisted  of  animals  and  their  products. 

The  proportion  of  grain  shipped  east  from  Chicago  was  as  follows : 

T0D«. 

Grain  shipped  by  lake 1,807,893 

Grain  shipped  by  rail 571,549 

Total 1,779,442 

The  proportion  of  animals  and  their  products  shipped  east  by  lake  and 
by  rail  was : 

TODfL 

Shipped  by  lake 7,601 

Shipped  by  rail 896,205 

The  proportion  of  all  other  commodities  besides  grain  and  animals  and 
their  products  shipped  by  lake  and  by  rail  was  as  follows : 

TOBB. 

Shipped  by  lake ^ 115,603 

Shipped  by  rail 692,848 
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The  foUowiDg  table  indicates  the  remarkable  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  traaaportAtion  of  wlieat,  wbeat-flonr,  and  corn  to  the 
East  from  Ohicago  aiaoe  the  year  1S63 : 

Skt^mmts  of  wheal  eatlfrom  Ckieago. 


T*«. 

Bjtak.. 

Bjna. 

TM.L 

IfCt „.... 

f              1 

,llg!S 

)8  m,ua 

BaihOt. 

gi 

IISS! 
555gJ 

ID.lSll,fl5fl 

io;3sn;*s4 

10,  SM,  <S3 
l(.3W,l«3 

11,  eoT.  m 

\kSiS 
.SiSS 

JI,T>M»l 

j|™ —■ 

^■- 

The  rail-BhipineHts  increased  from  less  than  one  per  ctntt  of  the  total 
BhipinflQtfl  in  1863,  to  42  per  cent  of  the  total  shipments  in  1876.  lu 
view  of  the  flactaatioDS  in  the  aggregttt«  shipments  from  year  to  year, 
tbe  i^neral  tendency  of  traffic  may  foe  better  illnstroted  by  comparing, 
the  shipments  during  the  first  five  years  with  the  shipments  daring  the 
last  Ave  years  of  the  period  mentioaed. 

Tbe  rail-shipments  doring  the  first  and  second  periods  of  five  years 
»ere  as  follows: 

Bushels. 
VnraiieGSW  1967 7,083,861 

FniDierato  iots ■. 32,336,037 

This  iboira  an  Increase  of 25,253,176 

Ot  3SS  p«r  cent. 

lite  lake-shipments  duriug  the  first  and  second  periods  of  five  years 
irereas  follows: 

Buahila. 

FtomiaSDto  1867 41,458,727 

['raiBlE72to  1876 64,793,536 

Thinhowsftn  incKMeof 33,339,799 

Oi  56  per  cent. 

It  will  be  observed  ftom  the  table  that  tbe  rail-shipments  bare  in- 
creased more  rapidly  during  the  last  four  years  than  ever  before. 

Tbe  following  table  furnishes  data  similar  to  the  foregoing  in  regard 
to  the  movements  of  Soar  from  Chicago  by  lake  and  by  rail : 
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Sk^mU  0ffl0ur  eoMt  from  Chicago, 


1M3 
1^64 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
l«7l 
1873 
1873 
1874 
187S 
1876 


By  Uka. 


1,907.345 
1,034,793 
646,356 
481,491 
650,367 
774,565 
889,978 
574,303 
488,705 
933,457 
488,381 
555,158 
388,883 
936,501 


By  nOL 


Borfvlf. 

311,884 

949,417 

646,379 

1,499,816 

1,364,576 

1,694.500 

1,508,855 

1,189,074 

797,065 

1,136,670 

1,773,467 

1,679,037 

1,879,913 

9,309,530 


ToUL 


1,519,899 

1,964.810 
1,998,788 
1,961,807 
S,014.94X 
9,399.065 
9,338.181 
1,703,467 
1,985,790 
1,360.127 
9.901,788 
9,987,189 
9,901.196 
9,545,191 


The  diversion  of  floor  from  the  lakes  to  the  railroads  has  been  much 
more  marked  than  that  of  wheat.  It  appears  from  the  foregoing  table 
that  the  shipments  of  floor  from  Chicago  hy  lake  during  the  year  1876 
were  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  shipments  by  lake  daring  the  year 
1863,  but  that  the  shipments  hy  rail  daring  the  year  1876  were  abont 
eight  times  the  shipments  by  rail  daring  the  year  1863.  This  diversion 
of  trade  from  the  lakes  to  the  railroads  has  been  more  rapid  daring  the 
last  four  or  five  years  than  ever  before. 

The  following  table  famishes  similar  data  in  regard  to  the  movements 
of  com  at  Chicago. 

Shipmenta  of  com  oaat/rom  Chicago, 


Yean. 


1863 

W64 

1865 

1866 

Id67 

1868 

1860 

1870 

1871 

1879 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 * 


ByUkA. 

By  rftU. 

ButkeU. 

Stuftelf . 

94,749,400 

308,050 

11,993,475 

193,917 

94, 481, 600 

9O8.30 

31,857,855 

1,369,771 

19, 940, 179 

1,985,^ 

91,671,071 

9.978.388 

17,019,940 

4,501,481 

13,598,387 

4,106,949 

34,900,876 

9, 515, 154 

41, 589. 508 

5,494,044 

34,487.905 

9,194,361 

30,848.311 

9,364,833 

81,  STiO,  658 

4,391,559 

88,104,965 

17, 899, 938 

TotAl. 


Butkels. 

95^051,45(1 
18,186,699 
95^393.969 
38^687,696 
91,995,590 
94,648,459 
91.590,481 
17,T07,399 
36.716,030 
47,013,592 
36.681,566 
39,607,144 
96.179,811 
45,403,197 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  shipment  of  com  by  lake  has 
not  exhibited  any  marked  decrease.  There  has,  however,  been  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  shipments  by  rail.  It  appears  that  daring  the 
year  1876  the  shipments  by  rail  were  fifty-seven  times  greater  than  dar- 
ing the  year  1863. 

Corn  being  a  commodity  of  lower  valae  than  either  wheat  or  wheat- 
flour,  and  being  chiefly  moved  in  large  quantities  under  one  consign- 
ment, the  principal  part  of  it  is  still  shipped  on  the  cheap  water-line. 

As  navigation  on  the  lakes  is  limited  to  about  seven  months  of  the 
'  year,  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  the  amount  of  wheat  and  com 
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shipped  by  rail  during  the  period  when  navigation  is  open  and  dnring  ' 
the  period  when  navigation  is  closed. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  wheat  and  corn  shipped  from 
Chicago  by  lake  and  by  rail  during  each  month  of  the  year  1876 :  ^ 

SkipmenU  of  wheat  and  corn  from  Chicago  hjf  lake  and  hy  rail  during  each  month  of  the 

year  1^6. 


Month. 


Jtonar; ... 
fthmarj  . , 

Miitli 

Ai»rU 

Jone , 

July 

Aogwt.... 

Oet0ter.... 

OQMmber . 


ToUl 


Shipmeste  firpm  Cbkago. 


Wheat. 


Com. 


By  lake. 


BtuMt. 


453.078 

1. 851, 114 

1, 095, 539 

609, 119 

478,630 

883.041 

1,873,790 

758,649 

400 


7, 396, 369 


By  rmil. 


BudkelM. 

971,734 
397,877 
541,116 
858,579 
1,068,670 
931,680 
383,391 
393,874 
343.556 
446, 743 
864.486 
647, 983 


6, 765, 581 


By  lake. 


600 
399 
1.800 
1.899,147 
1, 531, 181 
4, 733, 118 
3, 455, 059 
5,491,006 
5, 379. 134 
4,  409, 953 
1,914,485 


38,104,365 


By  rail. 


BuMU. 

935.655 
1, 493, 871 
1,181,799 
1, 091, 809 
3,834,390 
3,864,484 

998,191 
1, 357, 840 
1,516,868 
1. 179. 369 

977,881 
1,908,887 


17, 534, 770 


The  average  monthly  shipments  of  wheat  by  rail  dnring  the  five  months 
when  navigation  was  closed  were  642,256  bushels,  and  during  the  seven 
months  when  navigation  was  open,  620,614  bushels.  The  average  ship- 
ments of  corn  by  rail  during  the  five  months  when  navigation  was  closed 
were  1,182,283  bushels,  and  during  the  seven  months  when  navigation 
was  open,  1,659,051  bushels. 

Id  order  that  the  general  facts  indicated  by  these  statistics  may  be 
clearly  appreciated,  they  have  been  represented  on  certain  charts  which 
may  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  report 

Lake  and  rail  lines  are  formed  by  combinations  between  steamer- 
lines  on  the  lakes  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Eiie  Eailroad  at  Erie,  Pa., 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Biver  Bailroad,  and  the  Erie 
Railway,  at  Buffalo. 

Chart  No.  2,  at  the  end  of  this  report,  represents  the  monthly  ship- 
ments of  wheat  from  Chicago  by  lake  and  by  rail  from  1S09  to  1876,  in- 
clasive. 

Chart  No.  3  represents  the  monthly  shipments  of  corn  from  Chicago 
l>)'  lake  and  by  rail  from  1869  to  1876,  inclusive. 

Very  important  changes  have  taken  place  iu  the  transportation  inter- 
ests of  the  lakes  during  the  last  six  years. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  employed  has  been  very  greatly  increased. 
Vessels  of  three  or  four  times  the  carrying  capacity  of  those  formerly 
hailt  are  now  employed  in  lake  commerce. 

Within  the  same  period  also  several  steamer-liues  have  been  estab- 
lished which  run  in  connection  with  the  New  York  Central,  the  Erie, 
8ap» 
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and  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroads.  The  economical  transportation 
of  grain  on  a  railroad  requires  regularity  of  movement,  and  therefore  it 
waa  fonnd  to  be  necessary  to  establish  ateamer-lines  in  order  to  secare 
proper  lake  connections  for  the  roads. 

Another  very  important  improvement  in  lake-transportation  which 
has  tended  greatly  to  reduce  freight-charges  is  the  employment  of  steam- 
ers having  one  or  more  barges  in  tow.  The  amount  of  tonnage  thus  em- 
ployed is  gradually  increasing.  The  average  freight-charges  from  Chi- 
cago to  New  York  by  the  three  modes  of  transportation  are  shown  in 
the  following  table  : 

Average  monthly  freighUchargee  per  bushel  on  wheat  from  Chicago  to  Xew  York  by  %paier, 
{lakes,  Erie  Vanal^  and  Hudson  River ,)  by  lake  and  rail,  (lake  to  Buffalo,  and  ihtnce  rail 
to  New  York,)  and  by  all  rail,  from  1872  to  1876,  inclusive. 


• 

1873. 

1873. 

1874.     . 

1875. 

1876. 

Months. 

1 

OU. 

* 

1 
1 

« 
OU. 

1 

OU. 
39 
39 
36 
30 
27 
87 
27 
37 
33 
39 
39 
39 

33 

1 

OU. 

• 

1 

9 

2 

OU 

•  •  •  • 

i 

< 

OU. 
39 
39 
39 
36 
31 
87 
37 
37 
31 
33 
33 
36 

33 

OU. 

*4 

g 

•0 

s 

2 

OU 

• 

< 

1 

< 

• 

9 

2 

OU. 

• 

1 

% 

OU. 

84 

84 

84 

84 

84 

84 

84 

34 

84 

88 
24 

1 

a 
OU. 

>  •  •  • 

1 

•0 

9 

2 

OU. 

•  •  •  ■ 

5 

Jiinnftry 

OU. 

36 

33 

33 

87 

37 

37 

27 

87 

37 

37 

87 

37 

38 

OU. 

Ou. 
97 

FebniRry    »Tr -r    -r-.^*-r r-- 

27 

Mnrch  ,.r.,. »,,-,, r 

S4 

April: 

19 
18 
17 
17 
35 
31 
20 

'25' 

23 
33 
21 
30 
28 
36 

•  «  • 

13 
10 
10 
11 
9 
11 
13 

•  •  *  • 

11 

•  •  « • 

14 
13 
13 
12 
12 
14 
20 
19 

14 

fa 

May 

18 
21 
23 
22 
27 
31 
38 

25 
33 
23 
83 
32 
37 
28 

16 
15 
13 
11 
13 
1:1 
13 

30 
18 
17 
16 
17 
16 
17 

10 
9 
8 
8 
9 

13 
13 

11 
11 
11 

10 

11 

13 
15 

1*2 

Jaiie 

U 

July 

19 

AuKiuit 

U 

Septombdr .............  ............ 

U 

October 

14 

November 

19 

December 

Vi 

Aveniee 

24 

27 

19 

34 

13 

17 

10 

18 

17 

The  facts  indicated  by  the  foregoing  table  are  represented  on  statis- 
tical chart  No.  1  at  the  end  of  this  report.  The  general  fact  is  clearly 
indicated  upon  this  chart,  that  rail-rates  are  very  much  advanced  at 
about  the  time  of  the  close  of  navigation,  and  that  they  are  correspond- 
ingly lowered,  at  or  about  the  time  when  navigation  opens  in  the  spring, 
thus  proving  the  regulating  power  of  the  water-line. 

For  several  months  during  the  years  1875  and  1876  the  railroads  were 
engaged  in  a  war  of  rates,  and  the  actual  charges  were  oftentimes  much 
below  the  published  rates. 

COMPARATIVE     GROWTH     OF     COMMERCE  ON     THE     ERIE  CANAL    AND 
ON  THE  TRUNK  RAILROADS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

For  several  years  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 
and  the  Erie  Railway  have  been  active  competitors  of  the  Erie  Canal 
for  the  commerce  between  the  Western  States  and  the  States  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  This  competition  has  undoubtedly  been  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  competition  of  rival  roads  to  other  seaports  than  New 
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York,  namely,  the  Orand  Trank  Railway  to  Montreal  and  Portland,  Me., 
the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Kailroad  to  Baltimore. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  competition  between  the 
Erie  Canal  and  the  two  trank  railroads  of  the  State  of  l^€\r  York,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  circumstances  which  control  shipments 
east  firom  Buffalo  by  the  several  lines.  The  eastward  traffic  on  the  Erie 
CaDal  is  now,  and  has  been  for  several  years  confined  mainly  to  gr^in 
and  other  heavy  products  of  the  West  received  by  lake  at  Buffalo. 

The  railroads  connecting  Buffalo  with  the  Western  States  bring  very 
little  traffic  to  the  canal.  Probably  there  is  not  shipped  from  Buffalo 
hji  canalf  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  all  the  freights  received  by  rail  at  that 
point. 

The  two  great  trunk  railroads  which  compete  with  the  canal  at 
Baffalo  possess,  however,  very  great  advantages,  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  both  rail  and  lake  connections  with  the  West.  Steamer-lines  ply- 
xng  on  the  lakes  bring  to  these  roads  a  large  amount  of  traffic  from 
Chicago  and  from  other  lake  ports.  Their  rail  connections,  viz :  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  the  Orand  Trunk  Bailway,  the  Canada  Southern  Ball- 
wav,and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Bailway,  also  bring  to 
tbem  traffic  from  all  parts  of  the  West. 

The  eastern  and  lateral  rail  connections  of  the  two  I^ew  York  trunk 
roads  also  afford  to  them  great  advantages  for  through  traffic  to'and 
from  Atlantic  seaports  and  interior  points  in  the  seaboard  States. 

The  New  York  Central  and  the  Erie  Eailroads  have  been  enabled  to 
secure  an  enormous  traffic  by  means  of  these  rail  and  water  connections 
and  branch  lines.  This  has  led  to  a  great  reduction  in  the  actual  cost  of 
moving  freights  by  rail  between  the  lakes  and  the  seaboard ; — the  volume 
of  traffic  being  the  most  important  condition  toward  securing  cheap  trans- 
liortation.  .So  long  as  the  cereal  products  of  the  West  were  marketed  al- 
most exclusively  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  other  lake  ports,  the  Erie 
Canal  was  the  principal  avenue  of  transport ;  but  after  the  great  trunk 
roads  formed  direct  rail-connections  throughout  the  Western  and  North- 
western States,  they  were  enabled  to  divert  a  large  amount  of  traffic  from 
tbe  water-line.  The  commerce  developed  as  a  result  of  the  construction 
of  these  railroads  far  exceeds  the  amount  of  traffic  which  may  have  been 
diverted  firom  tbe  water-line  to  the  railroads,  and  it  is  generally  true 
tbroQghout  the  country  that  the  traffic  secured  by  railroads  has  been 
to  a  mach  greater  extent  developed  by  them,  than  it  has  been  diverted 
from  other  transportation-lines.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
rail-rates  have  been  considerably  higher  than  the  lake  and  canal  rates, 
tbe  railroads  have  been  enabled,  by  means  of  direct  shipments,  to  effect 
8Qch  saving  of  commissions,  transfer-charges,  warehousing,  &c.,  incident 
to  transportation  by  the  water-line,  as  to  become  active  competitors  for 
the  transportation  of  grain  and  other  heavy  products  of  the  West. 

The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  rai!-tran8portation  in  consequence  of  im- 
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provements  in  the  coDetmctioa  and  eqaipments  of  railroads,  the  ase  of 
steel  rails,  and  the  advantages  realized  from  the  more  advanced  con- 
dition of  railroad  management,  has  led  to  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
movements  of  commerce  by  rail. 

The  foUowhig  table,  from  the  report  of  the  auditor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  indicates  the  growth  of  traffic  on  the  two  New  York  trunk 
lines  and  on  the  New  York  canals  from  1857  to  1876,  inclusive. 

Number  of  tons  transported  on  the  Xew  York  State  canals  and  on  the  New  York  Central  and 

Erie  Railroads,  1857  to  1676. 


Year. 


•n 


TonM, 

1857 978,086 

1858 ,        818,965 

1859 1        869,072 

1880 '    1,139,554 


1{»1, 
188S. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 


Tenyeftn 16,153,067 


1,353,419 
1,632.955 
1,815,096 
2, 170, 798 
2,234,350 
3,242,792 


1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1879. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 


Total  ten  yean 


3,  484, 546 
3,908,243 
4.314,209 
4,852,505 
4, 844, 208 
5,564,274 
6, 312,  702 
6. 364, 276 
6, 239, 946 
5. 972;  618 


51, 850. 727 


Tens. 

838,791 

765,407 

834,319 

1, 028, 183 

1, 167. 302 

1, 387, 433 

1,  449, 604 

1, 557, 148 

1, 275, 299 

1,002,197 


11.905,683 


1,667,926 
1,846,509 
2,281,8(^5 
4,122,000 
4.532,056 
4.393,965 
5, 522, 724 
6,114,678 
6, 001, 954 
6,803,680 


e 
■♦*  . 

a  E 

I" 
H 


Tons, 
1. 816, 857 
1,562.372 
1, 703, 391 
2,167,737 
2,420,721 
3,020,388 
3, 264. 700 
3,727,046 
3,509,649 
4.844,989 


28,058,750 


5, 152, 472 

5, 754, 842 

6.594,094 

8,974,505 

9.376,264 

9,958,239 

11,  835,  4*i6 

12, 478, 954 

12,241,900 

12,776,496 


5 


Tona, 

3,344.061 
3,665.192 
3,781,684 
4,650.214 
4.507,635 
5,808,765 
5,557,698 
4,852,941 
4.729.654 
5,775,  SSO 


46,463,078 


5.688,385 
6,442.285 
5,859.0t« 
6,173,769 
6.467.6t« 
6, 673. 370 
6,364,788 
S.804.Sdd 
4. 859,  £56 
4. 178, 189 


43,287,467  195,138,194       98;S06,014 


This  table  indicates  the  comparative  total  traffic  of  the  three  lines. 
The  traffic  of  the  canals  during  the  year  1876  appears  to  have  been 
only  25  per  cent  in  excess  of  their  traffic  during  tbo  year  1857.  The 
railroad  traffic,  however,  increased  from  1,816,857  tons  in  1857  to 
12,776,498  tons  in  1876,  an  increase  of  603  per  cent. 

During  the  first  period  of  ten  years  the  tonnage  transported  on  the 
canals  exceeded  the  tonnage  on  the  two  railroads  by  18,404,328  tons. 
But  during  the  latter  period  the  tonnage  transported  on  the  railroads 
exceeded  the  tonnage  on  the  canals  by  36,637,180  tons. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  freight-charges  per  ton  ou 
all  classes  of  commodities  from  1857  to  1876,  inclusive.  This  table  is 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  auditor  of  the  State  of  Now  York. 
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Cmt  0/  trtmtportatioH  per  ton  per  mile  on  Kiw  TorJc  State  canah  and  on  the  Xevo  Tork 

Central  and  Erie  Bailroads,  1857  to  1876. 


Kate  per  ton  per  mile. 

Year. 

New  York  Central 
Hallway. 

t 
1 

•c 

New  York  SUte 
canals. 

v:r, 

Cents. 
3.13 
2.59 
2.13 
2.06 
1.96 
2  22 
2.40 
2.75 
2.31 
2.92 
3.53 
2.59 
2.20 
1.86 
1.65 
1.69 
1.57 
1.47 
1.27 
1.05 

CenU. 
2.45 
3.32 
9.17 
1.84 
1.73 
1.89 
2.09 
2.31 
2.76 
2.45 
9.04 
1.92 
1.60 
1.37 
1.47 
1.52 
1.45 
1.31 
1.21 
1.07 

Cents. 

80 

K.? 

HO 

l-» 

.67 

1««0 

.  W> 

1^1 

1.06 

I?f4 ^ 

.96 

1^«3 

88 

IW4 

1. 15 

lJ<5 

1. 10 

IM6 

1.00 

lj<7 

.00 

im 

.88 

im 

.92 

IK» 

.8:i 

ini f 

1.02 

wa 

1.02 

1«3 

.88  , 

1874 '   '   ■"        .   ..' 

.73 

1«5 '"                  

.66 

WW 

.68 

It  appears  from  this  statement  that  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the 
canals  has  alw&ys  been  and  is  still  less  than  the  cost  of  transportation 
OD  the  railroads.  It  will  be  observed,  hotirever,  that  while  the  cost  of 
transportation  on  the  canals  has  for  a  namber  of  years  remained  very 
Dearly  stationary,  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  two  railroads  has 
been  very  greatly  red  need.  A  similar  redaction  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation has  taken  place  daring  the  last  ten  years  on  all  the  other 
trank  lines  of  the  conntry. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  monthly  freight-charges  for 
transporting  wheat  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  City  during  the  last  two 
years : 

^^fnge  raiei  per  huehelfor  the  transportation  of  wheat  hy  canal  and  by  rail  from  Buffalo  to 

JSew  Tork  during  eaeh  month  of  1^5  and  1876. 


?n>tomber 
(October 


Kontbt, 


1875. 


1876. 


Cents. 
8.5 
7.0 
7.5 

8.2 
7.0 

8.2 


>v«mber.*.*.\'.\*.'*.'.^*!'.".*!J^'*.*!!!!!!!.' .'.".*!!.'.".".*!*.!."".'.*  ...I    11.0 


ArcTige 


8.2 


Cents. 
7.5 
6.9 
7.5 

a2 

7.0 

8.1 
10.6 

7.9 


By  rail. 

By  canal. 

Cente, 

Centi. 

7.5 

6.8 

6.3 

6.3 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

5.8 

6.0 

C.1 

6.8 

8.0 

8.5 

7.3 

6.8 


6.6 
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The  great  redactions  which  have  been  made  both  in  rail  and  canal 
rates  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  above  average  rates  with  the  aver- 
age rates  which  prevailed  during  the  years  1871  and  1872,  as  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Average  rates  for  the  traHSportation  of  wheat  from  Buffalo  to  Xew  York  during  eocA  fMuth 

of  the  gears  ltf71  and  1H7'2. 


Months. 


May. 
Juue. 


July 

Angust . . . 
Septembor 
October  — 
November 


187S. 


Average 


By  rail. 

By  canal. 

By  rail. 

Cents. 

CenU. 

Oents. 

Id 

11.6 

18 

18 

10.3 

10 

18 

11.1 

15.8 

18 

11.7 

IS 

18 

13.6 

17.1 

18 

13.9 

19.4 

21 

16.1 

ai 

ie.4 

12.6 

18 

Bycazuil. 


CenU. 
13 
IS.  3 
11.5 

13.  J 
14.5 
16 

13.1 


It  appears  that  the  average  charges  for  transporting  wheat  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York  by  rail  fell  from  18.4  cents  per  bushel  in  1871  to 
6.8  cents  per  bushel  in  1876,  and  that  the  average  charges  for  transport- 
ing wheat  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  by  canal  fell  from  12.6  cents  in 
1871  to  6.6  cents  in  1876. 

During  the  year  1876  wheat  was  at  times  shipped  by  rail  from  Buffalo 
to  New  York  at  6  cents  per  bushel,  being  less  by  one-qaarter  of  a  cent 
per  bushel  than  the  tolls  paid  to  the  State  prior  to  1870  for  the  mere 
privilege  of  passing  throngh  the  canal. 

The  extent  of  the  diversion  of  grain  from  the  canals  to  the  railroads 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  table  showing  the  amount  of  grain 
received  at  New  York  by  the  Erie  and  Cham  plain  Oanals  and  by  rail 
during  the  last  five  years : 

Bec4fipts  at  New  York  hg  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals  compared  with  the  reoeipte  hg  rail 


Year, 


187-2. 
1873. 
1«74. 

1875. 
1B70. 


Buthtls. 

89,  819. 578 
93, 137, 971 
107, 273, 156 
93,  443, 488 
95, 949,  S4S 


& 


5 

pi 


Bushsls, 
53, 653,  S95 
48, 108. 151 
SO,  705. 147 
38, 673, 349 
32,653,839 


Bushels. 
36. 164, 983 
4i  099, 830 
56,566,009 
54, 77ft,  146 
63.095,402 


60 

ji 

47 

41 
34 


The  rail-receipts  at  New  York  embrace  the  receipts  by  the  New  York 
Central  Eailroad,  the  Erie  fiailway,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
The  proportion  of  canal-receipts  at  New  York  fell  from  60  per  cent, 
in  1872  to  34  per  cent,  in  1876,  a  relative  decline  of  nearly  one-half. 
The  rail  receipts  increased  from  36,164,283  bushels  in  1872  to  63,095,402 
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bashels  iQ.1876,  an  iocrcase  of  about  80  per  cent.  This  table  also  affords 
aa  illustration  of  the  results  of  competition  between  the  railroads  and 
the  lakes,  as  well  as  of  competition  between  the  railroads  and  the  canals. 
The  following  table  indicates  the  receipts  of  grain  at  tide-water  by 
the  Erie  and  Ghamplain  Canals  in  comparison  with  the  total  receipts  of 
grain  at  the  seven  principal  seaports,  viz,  Montreal,  Portland,  Boston, 
Xew  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans : 

FkKtiptM  of  grain  at  tide-xca*er  hy  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals  compared  with  the  deliverieB 

at  the  seven  principal  sedboiurd  ports  for  four  years. 


Yean. 


137 J 

\m 

1874 
1«5 


u 

aS. 


Buahda. 
184, 663, 403 
189. 069, 983 
306,753,106 
185, 634. 754 
824,714,379 


lain 

f^  Pi 

.-fl 

fe  s 

-S^  . 

f^i 

H 

BwkAs. 

53,653,895 

48, 108, 151 

50, 705, 147 

38, 673, 348 

38,853,839 

(4 


BusheU. 
131,010,107 
140, 981, 838 
156. 047, 959 
146. 961. 419 
191, 860, 540 


This  table  shows  a  decrease  of  20,799,456  bushels  in  the  receipts  at 
tide-water  by  the  Erie  and  the  Ghamplain  Canals  from  1872  to  1876. 
The  receipts  by  rail  at  the  various  seaports,  however,  showed  an  in- 
crease of  60,850,433  bushels  during  the  same  period. 

This  subject  is  farther  treated  of  in  the  section  of  this  report  in  re- 
gard  to  competition  and  to  the  growth  of  trai&c  on  rail  and  on  water 
lines. 

SHIPMBXT    OF    GRAIN    FROM     THE    WESTERN    STATES    TO    MONTREAL 

AND  TO  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Canadian  syatem  of  canals  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Biver  at  Montreal  was  completed  in  the  year  1848.  The 
commerce  of  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States  was  then  opened  to 
the  markets  of  that  city,  and  an  active  competition  has  ever  since  ex- 
isted between  New  York  and  Montreal  for  the  control  of  the  commerce 
between  our  Western  States  and  the  countries  of  Europe. 

This  competition  relates  especially  to  the  gmin-trade,  but  it  naturally 
embraces  to  some  extent  all  classes  of  commodities  exported  and  im- 
ported. 

Until  within  a  few  years  this  competition  was  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  two  rival  water-lines,  namely,  the  line  formed  by  the  Lakes, 
the  Canadian  canals,  and  the  Saint  Lawrence  Biver  to  Montreal,  and  the 
liDe  formed  by  the  lakes,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Hudson  Biver  to  New 
York«  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  trunk  railroads  extending 
from  these  two  seaports  to  the  West,  constitute  important  commercial 
highways,  over  which  the  competition  for  western  trade  is  quite  as 
active  as  on  the  two  water-lines.    It  is  important  in  this  connection 
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to  note  the  fact  that  the  competitioa  between  New  York  and  Montreal 
is  confined  aloiost  exclusively  to  the  transportation  of  the  prodacts 
of  the  West  to  Europe^  and  that  the  city  of  Montreal  does  not  compete 
with  the  city  of  New  York  or  with  any  other  seaport  city  of  the  United 
States  for  the  enormons  commerce  between  the  Western  States  and 
the  States  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  a  commerce  largely  exceeding 
the  commerce  between  the  Western  States  and  Europe^  This  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1872  there  was  shipped 
east  178^000,000  bushels  of  grain,  of  which  only  63,000,000  bushels,  or 
35  per  cent.,  was  shipped  to  Europe,  constituting  the  entire  amount  for 
which  the  Montreal  route  entered  into  competition  with  the  routes  in 
the  United  States. 

The  competition  of  rail-lines  for  western  tra<le  began  at  Nuw  York 
abont  the  year  1856,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1867  that  grain  was 
first  shipped  by  rail  from  the  West  to  Montreal. 

Wheat,  wheat-flour,  and  corn  are  the  only  cereal  products  of  tlie  West 
which  are  exported  from  the  United  States  by  the  way  of  Montreal  in 
any  considerable  quantities.  The  following  table  presents  the  receipts 
of  wheat,  wheat-flour,  and  corn  at  Montreal  from  1870  to  1875,  inclu- 
sive: 


Year. 


1870 
1871 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1875 


By  water. 


9«  137,213 
IS,  SOS,  431 
13,361,935 
14, 918. 419 
11. 618, 495 
10, 496, 017 


ByraiL 


ButhOt, 
3.605,S67 
3, 573. 897 
3,565^359 
4,068,050 
4,053,348 
5,040,986 


TotaL 


BxuhAt. 
11,74S,480 
15,776,a» 
16,996,594 
18,986,369 
IS.  871. 843 
15,537,103 


The  total  exports  of  wheat  at  Montreal  are  about  equal  to  the  receipts 
of  wheat  at  that  port  from  the  United  States,  and  all  the  corn  received 
and  shipped  is  exclusively  of  American  growth.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
assumed  that  almost  all  the  American  wheat  and  corn  transported  via 
the  Saint  Lawrence  route  is  intended  for  exportation  beyond  Ganada. 
Nearly  all  the  grain  exported  from  Montreal  is  shipped  to  Europe,  and 
chiefly  to  ports  in  Great  Britain. 

The  distances  from  Montreal  and  ftom  the  seven  principal  seaports  of 
the  United  States  to  Liverpool  are  as  follows : 


American  ports. 


'u^«n«'.i»«i  (  Via  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  (the  nsnal  route) 

Montreal,  j  via  route  Booth  of  Newfoundland 

Portland 

Boston , 

New  York 

PhiUdelphia 

Baltimore 

New  Orleans 

San  I^ranoisco , 


Dlstaaeeto 
LlyerpooL 


8,936 
2,770 

%m 

3,075 
3,360 
3,400 
4.7«C 
14.400 
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These  distances  were  famished  by  the  CTuited  States  Coast  Survey^ 
and  are  stated  in  nautical  miles.  The  distance  from  New  York  to  San 
FraDcisco  is  13,900.  The  difference  in  distance  between  Montreal  and 
Earope  and  between  the  several  Atlantic  seaports  and  Europe  is  not 
in  a  commercial  sense  a  consideration  of  mach  valae.  There  are, 
howerer,  other  conditions  involved  in  the  competition  for  trade  be- 
tveen  the  West  and  Earope  which  are  of  mach  greater  importance. 
Tlie  cost  of  transporting  a  given  commodity  a  distance  of  100  miles  be- 
tween certain  points  may  in  other  instances  be  greater  than  the  cost  of 
traDsportiog  it  1,000  miles.  The  most  important  condition  determining 
the  average  freight-charges  to  or  from  any  port  is  usually  the  magnitude 
of  the  total  commerce  of  tliatport.  The  relative  volume  of  the  maritime 
Gommerce  of  seaports  is  approximately  indicated  by  the  tonnage  entered. 

The  striking  commercial  advantages  enjoyed  in  this  respect  by  !New 
York  in  comparison  with  Montreal  are  shown  by  the  following  table, 
showing  the  tonnage  entered  at  Kew  York  and  at  Montreal  daring  each 
year  from  18/60  to  1875,  inclusive : 

■ 

Tonnage  entered. 


Year. 


1^ 
mi 
im 

I'M 


TonB. 
1, 973, 813 
9,3!i0.9«7 
3, 509, 749 
9.554,858 
8,389,193 
9;  075, 477 
3,697,335 
3,754,005 


1 


Year. 


IbfM. 

118,316 

348,351 

859,901 

105,800 

143,046 

134,758 

189,360 

185,354 


1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1875 


1 

• 

1 

s 

1 

K 

^ 

4* 

•*» 

< 

< 

Tons. 

Tout. 

3,865,353 

186, 104 

3, 101, 691 

851,957 

3, 093, 186 

306,065 

3,  413.  436 

344,333 

3,  969, 339 

391, 936 

4,811,634 

413,  478 

5, 049, 618 

433,483 

4, 431, 074 

643,386 

The  increase  of  tonnage  entered  since  the  year  1860  has  been,  at  New 
York,  2,447,262  tons ;  at  Montreal,  624,170  tons.  The  port  of  New  York 
enjoys  the  advantages  of  a  very  large  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and 
with  the  conntries  of  South  America,  as  well  as  with  all  other  commer- 
cial countries  of  the  globe,  and  the  enormous  supply  of  tonnage  almost 
always  affords  facilities  of  transport  for  any  demand  which  may  arise 
for  the  exportation  of  grain  or  other  western  products  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  available  supply  of  tonnage  at  Montreal  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
quite  limited. 

The  principal  article  of  exportation  at  Montreal  is  grain,  and  this 
commodity  gives  employment  in  the  outward  voyage  of  vessels  to  more 
than  half  the  available  tonnage  at  that  port.  No  port  can,  however,  in- 
crease its  grain-trade  very  much  out  of  proportion  to  its  general  busi- 
oess,  as  any  attempt  to  do  so  would  merely  enhance  the  cost  of  ocean 
freights  and  thus  throw  the  advantage  upon  the  side  of  a  rival  port.  Or, 
to  express  this  fact  in  other  words,  the  rates  which  can  be  obtained 
for  the  transportation  of  grain  from  Montreal  to  Liverpool  are  not  saf- 
ficieut  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  round  voyage  of  a  vessel  to  and  from 
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that  port,  and,  therefore,  the  grain-trade  depends  upon  the  essential 
condition  of  an  import^trade  which  shall  pay  a  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
round  voyage.  This  condition  is  met  in  a  much  greater  degree  at  New 
York  than  at  Montreal. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  of  the  exceedingly  low  cost  of  transporta- 
tion per  ton  per  mile  upon  the  ocean,  it  oftentimes  occurs  that  grain  can 
be  transported  from  New  York  and  from  other  Atlantic  seaports  cheaper 
than  from  Montreal,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  distance  from 
the  Atlantic  seaports  of  the  United  States  is  greater  than  by  the  usual 
route  from  Montreal  to  Liverpool. 

The  Canadian  route  is  subject  to  several  disadvantages. 

First  The  commerce  of  Montreal  is  entirely  suspended  by  ice  daring 
five  months  of  the  year,  whereas  the  harbor  of  New  York  is  never  closed. 

Second.  During  several  weeks  of  the  period  when  the  navigation  of 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Biver  is  open,  that  route  to  the  ocean  is  subject  to 
dangers  and  difficulties  in  consequence  of  fogs  and  floating  ice.  These 
disadvantages  of  the  Canadian  route*  are  a  serious  impediment  to  ocean 
commerce,  from  the  fact  that  Montreal  is  situated  986  miles  from  the 
ocean  by  way  of  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle.  The  city  of  New  York  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  situated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  ocean,  and  is  accessi- 
ble at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  rates  of  insurance  on  vessels  and 
on  cargoes  by  the  Montreal  route  are  of  course  very  much  advanced  dar- 
ing those  periods  when  the  dangers  of  navigation  are  greatest. 

Third.  The  distance  from  Montreal  to  foreign  countries  other  than 
those  of  Europe  is  very  much  greater  than  the  distance  from  the 
Atlantio  seaports  of  the  United  States.  About  15  per  cent,  of  the 
grain  exported  from  the  United  States  is  shipped  to  the  West  Indies 
and  to  South  American  ports.  The  Canadian  route  is  not  to  any 
considerable  extent  a  competitor  for  this  trade,  from  the  fact  that  the 
distance  from  Montreal  is  ^hout  fourteen  hundred  miles  greater  than  from 
New  York. 

A  fourth  limitation  to  the  grain-trade  of  Montreal  arises  from  the 
fact  that  when  grain  is  shipped  to  that  city  from  the  Western  States  it 
cannot  be  distributed  to  points  in  the  New  England  States  or  other 
States  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  except  upon  payment  of  duty.  This 
operates  practically  as  an  inhibition  upon  such  trade,  as  appears  from 
the  following  statement,  showing  the  duties  on  all  grains  imported  into 
the  United  States  under  our  present  tariff  laws : 

GRAIN  IMPORTED. 

Cnstoma-daties. 

Wheat 20  cento  per  bashel. 

Wheat-flour 20  per  cent,  ad  yalorem. 

Corn 10  cents  per  bashel. 

Corn-meal 10  per  cent.  adTalorem. 

Bye 15  cents  per  bushel. 

Rye-flour 10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Oats 10  cents  per  bushel. 

Barley 1  cent  per  pound. 

Barley,  pulverized 20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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The  disadvantages  experienced  by  the  port  of  Montreal  on  account 
of  this  impediment  to  trade  are  thus  stated  by  the  Hon.  Hagh  McLellan, 
president  of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Transportation, 
dated  November  1, 1873: 

The  priTilege  of  selling  grain  or  flour,  the  products  of  the  Western  States,  to  New 
EogUnd  without  htnderance  or  charge  would,  even  with  our  present  canal  facilitieSi 
enable  ns  to  import  largely  from  the  West  not  only  to  obtain  that  additional  trade,  but 
with  that  as  an  alternative  for  surplus,  our  export-trade  by  sea  would  assume  larger 
proportions.  The  vessel  owned  or  chartered  now  acts  with  caution,  fearing  that  the 
toDDage  may  exceed  the  volume  of  freight  offering.  The  grain  operator  if  be  now 
orders  in  excess  of  tonnage  has  no  alternative  but  to  store  until  relieved  by  additional 
arrival  of  vessels. 

The  trnnk  railroads  of  Canada,  namely,  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Great 
Western,  and  the  Canada  Soathern  Railroads,  are  not,  however,  so 
much  restricted  in  regard  to  their  traffic  as  the  city  of  Montreal  is  with 
respect  to  its  trade.  Under  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United 
States  touching  what  is  known  as  the  '<  transit  trade,"  products  of  the 
United  States  may  be  transported  from  one  point  in  the  United  States 
throngh  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  another  point  in  the  United  States 
ia  sealed  cars  without  the  payment  of  duty.  This  privilege  has  beea 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  Canadian  railroads  in  the  belief 
that  the  advantages  afforded  the  people  of  this  country,  through  the 
competition  of  the  Canadian  routes,  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  exten- 
sion of  the  privileges  of  the  '<  transit  trade."  The  people  of  Canada  are 
also  allowed  to  transport  freight  across  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  without  the  payment  of  duty.  This  transit-trade  is  more  fully 
treated  of  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

The  following  tables  indicate  the  relative  grain  trade  of  New  York 
and  Montreal  for  several  years : 


Tear. 

Western  ffrain 
reoeived    afc 

New  York. 

Western  emin 
reoelved    at 
Montreal 

l-O 

BvshtU, 
85. 320. 158 
53,333,903 
53, 918. 983 
i»,S89.703 
47, 484, 963 
58, 195, 795 
63. 174, 663 
65,781.364 
86. 131. 705 
87,381,040 
9J.  137, 971 

107. 973, 156 
93,  443.  488 
95, 949, 943 

ButheU. 
6, 151, 591 

1M4 

6, 989. 834 
5, 388, 991 

1«5 

l«6 

4, 541, 893 

1?«67 

4.998.830 

im '      .'   ' 

4. 980, 709 

1-69 

10. 050, 651 

i-i« !.!...'.M...;!i;"...'. ; ;.*... 

10. 368. 899 

itni " 

14, 641, 630 

1-7J ; ;..; .'...*..*. 

15, 913. 099 

Irt3' 

19, 713, 599 

1«4* /  

16. 875. 798 

Xtfiy *      *".        .     

17. 073. 018 

irtr '.'.'.'.".'.    '. .'; .* '.'"".'.". 

18,969,918 

*  For  calendar  year. 
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Daring  the  first  five  years  of  this  period  the  receipts  at  Montreal  and 
N^ew  York  were  as  follows : 

Biubelt. 

Received  at  New  York 274,337.069 

Received  at  Montreal 27,300,358 

Total 301,637,427 

Of  the  total  receipts  at  the  two  cities  during  the  period  just  referred 
to,  90  per  cent,  was  received  at  New  York  and  10  per  cent  at  Montreal. 

Daring  the  last  five  years  mentioned  in  the  above  table,  the  receipts 
at  Montreal  and  New  York  were  as  follows : 

/  BaaheU. 

Received  at  New  York '. 476, 184,897 

Received  at  Montreal 67,845,2*^ 

Total 564,030,119 

Of  the  total  quantity  received  at  the  two  cities,  83  per  cent,  was  re- 
ceived at  New  York  and  17  per  cent,  at  Montreal. 

The  relative  receipts  of  wheat,  wheat-flour,  and  corn  at  Montreal  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  and  by  the  Saint  Lawrence  Biyer  daring  the 
year  1875  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


Omin. 


Wheat bushels. 

Wheat-flour  do.... 

Com do.... 

Total 


ReoaWed  bv 

Grand  Trank 

KaUroad. 


1. 158. 051 

3,843,5» 

39,410 


5,040,986 


Received  by 

the   St.  Lair. 

rence  Biver. 


7,  457.  ICT 
l,974.t30 
1,764,600 


10,  496, 017 


The  relative  quantities  of  wheat,  wheat-flour,  and  corn  exported  from 
Montreal  and  from  New  York  to  foreign  countries  are  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


Year. 


1856 
1857 
1658 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1869 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 


Exported— 


From  New 
York. 


BtuheU. 
16, 492, 538 
81,011,750 
10, 706. 396 
6,363,7^ 
8,803,337 
40, 189, 883 
56, 943, 94S 
49. 567, 533 
30, 018, 158 
13, 864, 147 
No  data. 


From  Hon-  , 
treal.       j 


Butkelt. 
1, 817, 690 
1,965,397 
1, 574, 047 
537,898 
S,  918, 647 
9,758,580 

10, 963, 988 
7, 151, 531 
6,389,834 
4.389,291 
4, 541, 893 


I 


Year. 


1867... 
1868.^ 
1669... 
1870... 
1871... 
1873... 
1873*.. 
1874*.. 
1875*.. 
1876*  .. 


Exported — 


From  New 
York. 


BusheU, 

14,940,347 
19, 579, 536 
17,834,458 
9»,011«391 
31, 941, 546 
41,341,341 
54,878,078 
66,088,650 
50,  686, 401 
55, 500, 158 


From  HoB' 
treaL 


ButheU 

4,818,630 
4,940.709 
10,050.651 
10,366,819 
14,641,630 
15.113.089 
16,388.772 
14,580.934 
11.667.617 
15,847,439 


*  For  calendar  year. 


It  appears  that  during  the  first  five  years  of  this  period  there  were 
exported  from  New  York  63,277,733  bushels,  and  from  Montreal  8,813,679 
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bashels,  and  tbat  during  the  last  five  years  there  were  exported 
from  New  York  267,894,622  basbels,  and  from  Montreal  73,437,991 
boabels.  Doriug  the  first  period,  88  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  at  the 
two  ports  was  from  New  York,  and  12  per  cent  from  Montreal,  while  dar- 
ing the  last  period  78  par  oent.  hom  from  Sew  York  and  22  per  cent  from 
Montreal.  Comparing  the  exports  at  each  of  the  two  ports  daring  tlie 
periods  of  five  years  mentioned,  it  appears,  however,  that  the  increased 
exports  at  New  York  amounted  to  204,616,890  bushels  and  the  increased 
exports  at  Montreal  to  only  64,624,312  bushes. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADIAN  TRANSIT  TBADE. 

There  arecertain  rail  and  water  lines  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  which 
form  connecting-links  between  transportation-lines  in  the  Cnited  States, 
and  there  are  certain  transportation-lines  in  the  United  States  which 
form,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  most  direct  or  the  only  practicable 
routes  of  commerce  between  different  parts  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
There  are  also  other  lines  in  the  United  States  which  afford  to  the  Do- 
minoo  of  Canada  the  means  of  access  to  seax>orts  and  thence  to  foreign 
coantries.  By  reference  to  Map  No.  3,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Grand 
TniDk  Railway  throngh  Canada  affords  the  means  of  direct  transportation 
between  points  in  all  parts  of  the  Kew  England  States  and  our  Western 
and  Northwestern  States.  The  line  of  this  road  extends  across  the  States 
of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine  to  Portland.  By  means  of  a 
throngh-fireight  line  combination,  the  Vermont  Central  Railway  organi- 
zation, with  its  nnmerons  branch  lines  extending  to  all  parts  of  New 
England,  is  dosely  allied  in  the  interests  of  traffic  with  the  Orand  Trank 
Kailroad.  By  reference  to  Maps  Nos.  1,  3,  and  4,  it  will  also  be  seen 
that  the  railway-lines  crossing  that  part  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Can- 
ada lying  between  the  States  of  New  York  and  Michigan  form  connect* 
ioglinks  between  the  great  trunk  lines  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
lines  extending  from  the  Detroit  Biver  to  Chicago,  to  Saint  Louis,  and  to 
all  important  points  in  the  West. 

The  Welland  Canal,  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  forming  the  connecting-link  of  navigation  between  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  water-line  between  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  on  the  upper  lakes  and  ports  in  the  State  of  New  York  on 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  Saint  Lawrence  Biver. 

These  are  the  principal  Canadian  lines  which  subserve  the  interests 
of  commerce  between  points  in  the  United  States. 

The  principal  lines  in  the  United  States  which  form  important  high- 
ways of  commerce  for  the  people  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Firtt  The  railway-line  through  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont,  forming  a  connection  between  the  railroads  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  and  the  railroads  of  the  province  of 
Qaebec 
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Secoivd.  The  routes  from  Chicago  and  from  Da  Lath  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Manitoba,  forming  connecting-links  in  the  highways  of  com- 
merce between  that  province  and  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Qaebec. 

Third.  That  portion  of  the  Orand  Trunk  Bailwaj  crossing  the  States 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  the  Vermont  Central  Railway,  and  the 
several  rail-lines  and  the  Hudson  River  and  Champlain  Canal  rente, 
forming  highways  of  commerce  between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  apd 
foreign  countries,  and  constituting  the  cities  of  Portland,  Boston,  and 
Kew  York  seaports  for  the  foreign  commerce  of  Canada  with  countries 
beyond  the  United  States,  especially  during  the  six  months  of  the  year 
when  the  navigation  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  route  is  closed. 

An  appreciation  of  the  mutual  interests  of  transportation  which  have 
sprung  up  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  these  various  highways  of 
commerce  has  naturally  led  to  that  reciprocity  of  facilities  commonly 
known  as  ^'  the  transit  trade.*' 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
over  these  various  highways  of  commerce  is  the  subject  of  treaty  rela- 
tions between  the  government  of  Great  Britain  and  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  These  treaty  stipulations  embrace  the  privilege  ac- 
corded to  the  people  of  Canada  of  transporting  merchandise  through  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  and  the  privilege  accorded  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  transporting  dutiable  merchandise  through  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  under  customs  locks  and  seals,  accompanied  by 
customs  manifest  without  payment  of  duty  or  the  inspections  incident 
to  customs  regulations.  The  ports  from  which  and  to  which  and  the 
routes  over  which  merchandise  may  be  transported  under  these  recip- 
rocal relations  of  traffic  are  set  forth  in  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury 
Department  of  the  United  States.  The  following  are  the  routes  for  the 
transportation  of  American  merchandise  through  Canada : 

First  The  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  from  Port  Huron,  in  Michigan,  to 
Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y.,  Saint  Albans,  Yt.,  and 
Island  Pond,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Second.  The  Great  Western  Railroad  of  Canada,  from  Detroit  aud 
Sarnia  to  Suspension  Bridge  and  Buffalo. 

Third.  The  Canada  Southern  Railroad  from  Trenton,  a  point  near  the 
city  of  Detroit,  to  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Fourth.  The  Saint  Lawrence  River  and  the  Canadian  canals. 

The  prescribed  routes  for  the  transportation  of  Canadian  merchandise 
across  the  territory  of  the  United  States  are : 

First.  The  railroad-lines  extending  from  Portland  atid  Boston  to 
Canada. 

Second.  The  rail  and  water  lines  from  the  city  of  New  York  to  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

Third.  The  overland  route  from  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  across 
the  territory  of  Minnesota  into  the  British  province  of  Manitoba. 
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Fourth.  The  rail-line  from  the  province  of  New  Brnnswiok,  across  the 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  to  the  Canadian  bound- 
ary line  near  Island  Pond. 

Thos  far  the  reciprocity  of  transportation  facilities  has  been  in  a  very 
high  degree  beneficial  to  both  countries.  The  question  as  to  which 
coantry  has  realized  the  greater  advantages  from  the  arrangement  is 
not,  therefore,  one  of  any  practical  moment.  Commercial  intercourse 
by  been  stimulated  and  the  transportation-routes  of  both  countries 
have  realized  great  advantages  from  the  additional  traffic  secured. 
Important  advantages  have  been  realized  by  shippers  in  the  United 
States  through  the  competition  afforded  by  the  several  Canadian  lines, 
and  the  facilities  afforded  by  these  lines  are  highly  appreciated  by  the 
citizens  of  the  Uniteil  States. 

Statistics  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  commodities  shipped 
in  the  transit  trade  have  been  annually  published  since  1870.  The  fol- 
lowing statement,  compiled  from  the  annual  report  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  shows  the  value  of  commodities  shipped  by  the  people  of 
Canada  through  the  territory  of  the  United  States  : 

Valae  of  commodities. 
1970 f'-iS,  191, 860 

1^1 25,375,037 

1^2 31,385,320 

l^^ 40,099,185 

1^4 38,860.676 

1^5 40,686,283 

1^6 42,062,655 

No  plan  has  yet  been  adopted  for  the  collection  of  statistics  showing 
either  the  quantity  or  the  value  of  commodities  shipped  through  the 
territory  of  Canada  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  our  internal  commerce,  and  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  heretofore  neglected  to  adopt  any 
measures  for  collecting  information  upon  this  subject.  This  traffic 
greatly  exceeds  the  value  of  commodities  shipped  by  the  people  of  Can- 
ada through  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  intimate  connection  between  the  transportationlines  of  Canada 
and  of  the  United  States  has  tended  very  greatly  to  increase  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  matter 
of  great  importance  that  this  trade  should  be  fostered  by  every  practi- 
cable expedient. 

DIRECT  TRADE  BETWEEN   INTERIOR  POINTSIN    THE    UNITED   STATES 

AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  facilities  which  have  been  provide  for  the  direct  shipment  of 
commodities  between  distant  points  in  the  United  States  and  between 
points  in  the  Western  States  and  Europe  constitute  a  very  impor- 
tant agency  in  securing  cheap  transportation.    This  has  been  effected 
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mainly  through  the  saving  of  terminal  and  transfer  charges  and  inter- 
mediate expenses  of  various  kinds,  such  as  oommisaioas,  warehousing, 
insurance,  weighing,  &c. 

These  eoouomies  of  transport  do  not,  however,  alone  determino  the 
course  of  commerce.  All  experience  proves  that,  in  the  great  oommer- 
cial  movements  of  the  globe,  one  of  the  most  important  economic  require- 
ments is  the  massing  of  merchandise  at  the  great  centers  of  trade  and 
its  distribution  thence  to  the  smaller  trade  centers  and  to  consnmersjn 
the  ordinary  oourse  of  business.  A  single  merchant  can  thus  attend  to 
the  distribution  af  as  large  a  quantity  of  any  given  article  of  m^ncban- 
dise  as  would  require  the  attention  of  many  merchants  and  forwarders 
in  a  direct  or  comparatively  retail  trade. 

This  mode  of  exchange  subserves  very  important  economies,  both  of 
transportation  and  of  trade.  The  quantity  of  merchandise  of  one  kind 
transported  over  a  railroad  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
ditions toward  securing  cheap  transportation,  and  this  requirement  is 
met  by  the  traffic  afforded  by  the  commerce  of  a  great  city.  This  cen- 
tralization of  trade  also  utilizes  the  higher  order  of  talent  required  in  the 
conduct  of  large  commercial  enterprises,  and  in  various  ways  subserves 
the  interests  of  commerce;  it  constitutes  the  strength  of  commercial 
cities;  it  is  the  indispensable  function  of  great  markets,  and  it  can  never 
be  substituted  by  any  general  mode  of  direct  trade  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  of  every  article  of  merchandise  embraced  in  the  grand 
•schedule  of  human  wants.  This  applies  to  the  exportation  of  domestic 
products  to  foreign  countries,  to  the  importation  of  foreign  merchandise 
tnto  the  United  States,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  movements  of  our 
internal  commerce. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  millions  of  exchanges  which  constitute  the 
internal  commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  direct  transportation  of 
products  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  is  oftentimes  the  more  im- 
portant condition,  and  this  requirement  has  been  met  by  the  facilities  of 
rail-transport  provided  during  the  last  ten  years. 

In  regard  to  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  internal  commerce  of  this 
<;ountry  there  are  also  obvious  limitations  to  the  value  of  the  option  of 
the  markets  of  commercial  cities,  and  to  the  advantages  which  tbey 
afford  through  their  capital,  their  warehousing  facilities,  the  tact  and 
commercial  knowledge  of  their  merchants,  and  the  economic  advan- 
tages above  alluded  to.  Accordingly,  it  is  found  that  wherever  ex- 
cessive intermediate  charges,  delays,  or  hinderances  occur,  commerce 
avoids  such  obstructions  and  moves  on  direct  lines.  This  applies  in 
widely  different  degrees  to  different  articles  of  merchandise,  under  the 
great  variety  of  circumstances  which  present  themselves  in  the  coarse 
of  trade.  * 

The  complete  elucidation  of  this  subject  would  involve  a  dissertation 
upon  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  commercial  cities,  and  it  might  also 
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lead  into  mach  abstract  reasoning.  The  force  of  the  general  proposi- 
tiOQ,  however,  that  the  inflaence  exercised  by  every  commercial  city  is 
a  limited  one,  may  be  shown  by  means  of  one  or  two  practical  illastra- 
tions.  A  charge  exceeding  2}  cents  per  bushel  on  grain  at  the  chief 
Atlantic  seaports  will  tend  to  force  a  direct  trade  in  grain  between  the 
West  and  Europe  through  those  ports.  The  same  fact  is  trne  in  regard 
to  the  great  grain-markets  of  the  West.  Whenever  the  railroads  ex- 
teading  east  and  west  from  Chicago  combine  so  that  the  through  rate 
from  a  point  west  of  Chicago  to  Kew  York  is  made  about  five  cents  less 
than  the  rates  to  and  from  that  city,  it  is  found  that  grain  is  largely 
deflected  from  the  Chicago  market  to  a  direct  movement  between  the 
point  of  production  and  the  Atlantic  seaport,  and  perhaps,  also,  to  a 
direct  movement  from  the  remote  western  point  to  a  port  in  Europe. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  possibilities  of  direct  shipment  from 
interior  points  at  the  West  to  Europe  tend  to  regulate  terminal  charges 
at  the  great  commercial  cities,  and  to  enforce  upon  the  merchants  of 
those  cities  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  economy  in  the  receipt  and 
shipment  of  merchandise,  and  in  the  conduct  of  trade  generally. 

The  same  thing  applies  as  to  direct  importations  at  interior  points. 
The  enactment  of  those  laws  of  the  United  States  under  which  foreign 
merchandise  is  imported  directly  at  the  principal  cities  of  the  interior 
nndoabtedly  resulted  from  the  delays  and  charges  incurred  in  importing 
goods  through  the  Atlantic  seaports.  The  value  of  the  merchandise 
imported  directly  at  interior  cities  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1876, 
amonnted  to  only  $5,190,433,  this  amount  being  but  one  per  cent,  of  the 
valaeof  the  total  imports  into  the  United  States  during  that  year. 
It  is  probable  that  the  economies  of  commercial  operations  will  enable 
the  great  seaports  to  retain  very  largely  the  receipt  and  distribution 
of  foreign  merchandise,  as  well  as  the  receipt  and  exportation  of 
domestic  productions. 

The  facilitieiB  for'direct  importation  and  exportation  to  and  from  inte- 
rior points  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the  regulating  power  of  the 
competition  of  transportation-lines,  not  only  over  each  other  but  over  the 
profits  which  may  be  realized  and  the  charges  which  may  be  imposed  in 
the  coarse  of  trade. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks,  let  us  turn  to  the  consideration  of  some 
facts  which  serve  to  develop  the  direct  shipment  of  merchandise  from 
iuterior  i)oiDts  in  the  United  States  to  Europe,  and  the  direct  importa- 
tion of  merchandise  from  foreign  countries  to  interior  points  in  the 
United  States. 

7/jf  (iirect  shipment  of  merchandise  from  interior  points  in  the  United 

States  to  Europe. 

The  direct  consignment  of  products  of  the  West  from  interior  points 
to  ports  in  Europe  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  formation  of  through- 
freight  lines  and  of  arrangements  entered  into  between  railroads  and 

9  AP» 
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ocean-Steamer  liues.  Telegraphic  cotDmanicatidti  betvte^n  the  tTuited 
States  and  foreign  countries  has  also  served  an  important  part  in  the 
developtaent  of  this  direct  trade.  Boon  after  the  establishment  of 
trans-Atlantic  telegraphic  communication  the  market  news  of  foreign 
countries  was  published  daily  in  the  pdblic  jouinals  of  all  the  com- 
mercial cities  throughout  the  United  States.  Purchasers  and  sellers 
were  thus  brought  into  immediate  communication  with  each  other,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  modes  and  habits  of  commerce  were 
conformed  to  the  new  order  of  things. 

The  relations  of  this  traffic  to  the  interests  of  the  great  trunk  lines 
and  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore,  have  been  for  two  or  three  years  the  subject  of  a  sharp  contest. 
This  contest  involves  the  question  of  determining  the  relative  rates 
which  shall  prevail  from  western  points  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore,  and  also  the  through  rates  from  interior  points  to. 
foreign  countries,  covering  both  the  rail  and  ocean  rates. 

Besides  the  economic  features  involved,  the  subject  enibraces  the  com- 
l)etition  of  rival  railroads,  the  competition  of  product  with  product  iu 
the  various  markets  of  the  country,  and  the  available  supply  of  tonnage 
at  the  various  ports.  At  the  north,  Boston  has  claimed  the  privilege 
of  maintaining  lower  through-rates  on  account  of  the  less  distance  from 
that  port  to  Europe  than  from  any  other  Atlantic  sea-port,  and  at  the 
south,  Baltimore  has  claimed  the  privilege  of  lower  throngh-rates  on 
account  of  its  shorter  rail-line  to  the  trade-centers  of  the  West.  This 
subject  is  more  fully  treated  of  in  another  section  of  this  report. 

As  yet  the  direct  exportation  of  products  of  the  West  from  interior 
points  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  total  quantity  of  the  products  of  the 
West  which  are  shipped  to  the  principal  seaports  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  thence  exported  to  foreign  countries. 

The  direct  shipment  of  western  produce  from  interior  points  to  Europe 
began  in  the  year  1859,  from  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  At  that  time 
such  shipments  were  made  by  way  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  by 
steamer  from  Montreal  during  the  summer  months,  and  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  and  steamer  from  Portland,  Me.,  during  the  winter 
months.  Fbr  several  years  this  direct  shipment  was  carried  on  in  a 
small  way  by  private  enterprise,  and  was  in  the  nature  of  an  express 
business  rather  than  of  a  general  freight  traffic. 

Direct  trade  from  the  West  to  Europe  began  via  New  York  in  1861, 
by  means  of  sailing-vessels,  and  by  steamers  in  1863.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  about  the  year  1863  that  the  direct  shipment  of  the  products 
of  the  West  from  interior  points  to  ports  in  Europe  was  undertaken  by 
the  transportation-lines  themselves  as  a  branch  of  their  regular  traffic. 
Since  that  time  the  business  has  grown  rapidly.  Grain,  provisions,  and 
fresh  meats  are  the  commodities  chiefly  shipped  direct  from  points  at 
the  West  to  Euroi)e. 

Direct  shipments  from  Chicago  to  Europe. — A  statement  of  the  quantity 
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of  each  one  of  the  principal  articles  exported  direct  from  Chicago  to 
Earope  daring  the  year  1876,  and  the  roate  by  which  transported,  may 
be  found  on  page  252  of  the  Appendix. 

The  growth  of  the  direct  exportation  of  western  products  from  Chi- 
cago to  £arope  is  shown  as  follows: 


Floor 4..-b«iTels.. 

Wheat busbeU.. 

t'orn do ... 

iltta .do... 

&je Vo.... 

Barlrv^ do  — 

<ktsiMl « liArreU.. 

S««dj) poaodB.. 

Hides.. do.... 

Ualbet .' ..do.... 

Be«f  aodMrk packAgM. 

BaiMn  and  bams dp 

Lsrd do 

Batter  and  cheese do  .... 

Tallov do 

Alcolo] barrel*.. 

•ifl-cakM poniids.. 

Tobioso do.».. 

MiaoenuMons tons.. 


IDTS. 


1873. 


16,893'        131.417 

StfS.  617  ;    1,  4«),  »48 
388.970  8,600 


16,378  ; 

135»  173  ; 

78,902  , 


S0.38> 

193,343 

96.571 

12,340 


Total tons. 


•8,856 


•^020 


77, 953  I        132, 474 
PaekagesL 


1874. 


64,468 
9tf0.  193 
296,647 


1875.   1   1876. 


79,767 

fi,  440, 713 

708, 979 


9,510 

215.187 

53,057 

7.533 


*57,232 


3,72M64 

325,044 

13,177 

280,717 

115,165 

55,425 

4,169 


13,860 


83. 2M) 

1.199,718 

2,316,206 

465, 715 

43,243 

57,606 

11,221 

1,733,835 

4,372,007 

458,559 

58,426 

453,512 

184, 912 

66,910 

17,412 

7,290 

5, 138, 950 

688.603 

9,901 


113, 776 


219.387    314,507 


In  regard  to  this  movement,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade  of 
Chicago  makes  the  following  statement  in  his  report  for  the  year  1876 : 

Of  the  shipments  by  the  Pittsbiirgfa ,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railway,  136,484  tons 
were  forwarded  by  the  *'  Black  Star  Line  "  and  1,387  by  the  "  Red  Star  Line/'  The 
'  Red  Star  Line ''  also  forwarded  to  Earope,  in  addition  to  that  included  in  the  state- 
luent,  l,t^9  tons  of  valaable  goods  from  California,  Alaska,  and  Japan.  Much  the  larg- 
«^t  portion  forwarded  by  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railway  was  ex- 
{•orted  via  Philadelphia.  Of  the  shipments  by  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Railway,  55,923  tons  went  via  New  York  Central  Railroad  to  Boston,  26,6U9  tons  via 
Xew  York  Central  to  New  York,  and  2,425  via  the  Erie  Railway  to  New  York,  the 
whole  being  forwarded  by  the  '*  Merchantb'  Dispatch ''  freight-line. 

Of  the  shipments  by  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  28,864  tons  was  via  Boston,  and 
^.493  was  via  New  York  by  the  "  Blue  Line,*'  and  12,482  tons  was  via  New  Y'ork  by  the 
'£rie  and  North  Shore  Line.*' 

Shipments  by  the  Grand  Trnnk  Railway  were  by  the  way  of  Montreal,  Portland,  and 
Boston.  Shipments  by  **  Erie  and  Pacific  Dispatch,''  about  3,500  tons,  were  made  via 
New  York.  Those  by  the  '^  National  Line  "  went  largely  via  Philadelphia,  and  those 
**y  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  wore  exported  entirely  by  the  way  of  Baltimore. 

The  agency  of  the  ^'American  Line  "  of  ocean  steamers  from  Philadelphia  to  Liver- 
IKwl  forwarded  by  that  line  46,988  tons,  and  the  same  agency  forwarded  by  the  **  Red 
^tar  Line  "  of  steamers,  Philadelphia  to  Antwerp,  12,040  tons,  and  also  via  Philadelphia 
^0  Cork  for  orders  or  to  direct  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  nearly  1,500,000  bushels  of 
paio,  a  small  portion  of  which  was  shipped  hence  by  lake.  The  agency  of  the  ''An- 
chor Line''  ocean  steamers  forwarded  nearly  10,000  tons,  all  via  New  York,  and  that  of 
the  "State  Line"  forwarded  nearly  4,500  tons,  also  via  New  York. 

Nearly  all  the  ocean-steamer  lines  to  Earope  from  Montreal,  Bostoi^ 
^'ew  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  now  employ  agents  in  Chicago 
and  in  Saint  LoqIs,  who  issne  bills  of  lading  direct  to  Great  Britain  and 
to  tbe  continent.    The  several  trunk-railroads  also  employ  agents  at 
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these  points  and  at  other  trade  centers*,  who  issue  through  bilU  to 
Europe. 

Direct  shipments  to  Europe  from  Saint  Louis, — The  shipments  ou 
through  bills  of  lading  to  foreign  countries  from  Saint  Louis  during  the 
year  1875  were  as  follows: 

Took. 

Via  Baltimore •. 2,721 

Via  Now  York 11,821 

Via  Philadelphia 78ri 

Via  Boston 1,498 

Via  New  Orleaus 6,857 

Total A 23,6AJ 

The  direct  shipment  of  the  products  of  the  interior  to  foreign  countries 
is  chiefly  carried  on  from  Chicago,  Saint  Lonis,  Cincinnati,  and  Louis- 
ville. Within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  however,  direct  shipments 
abroad  have  been  made  in  considerable  quantities  from  points  west  of 
Saint  Louis  and  Chicago,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  trade  is  gradually 
expanding.  Already  flour  has  been  shipped  on  direct  consignment  from 
Minnesota  to  Great  Britain,  and  pork  has  been  shipped  during  the  past 
year  from  points  in  Iowa  to  Belfast  and  Dublin,  Ireland.  No  means 
have  as  yet  been  provided  for  ascertaining  the  quantities  of  the  princi- 
pal western  products  exported  on  bills  issued  at  the  West  through 
each  one  of  the  chief  Atlantic  seaports  It  is  stated  upon  reliable 
authority  that  about  one-half  the  grain  and  flour  exported  from  Bos- 
ton to  Europe  during  the  year  1876  was  shipped  on  through  bills 
issued  at  the  West.  It  is  also  stated  that  only  1,565,920  bushels  of  grain 
(including  flour)  were  exported  from  New  York  on  through  bills  issued 
at  the  West,  or  a  little  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  of  grain 
at  that  port.  No  information  can  be  gained  in  regard  to  such  direct 
shipments  of  grain  through  Philadelphia*  In  reganl  to  this  direct  move- 
meat  through  Baltimore,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade  of  that  city 
says: 

Ten  per  ceut.  of  the  p^raiu  shipped  Leoce  to  foreign  ports  would  fully  cover  all  on 
through  bills  in  the  past  and  be  an  over-estimate  for  the  last  three  months. 

In  a  recent  communication  to  this  office,  Mr.  S.  H.  Grant,  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  has  expressed  a  regret  that 
means  have  not  yet  been  adopted  for  procuring  statistics  in  regard  to 
this  important  movement. 

In  this  connection  Jie  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  this  Depart- 
ment, from  Col.  Milo  Smith,  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  is  of  interest : 

Shipments  from  Clintou  are  made  this  year  on  account  of  foreign  purchasers.  Tbe 
money  is  furnished  by  a  house  in  Belfast^  Ireland.  The  shipments  from  Cedar  Rapids 
are  largely  sent  to  the  same  place,  and  the  product  is  drawn  against  on  the  bill  of  lad- 
ing.  The  original  proprietors  of  both  these  establishments  came  from  Belfast,  aud 
have  their  business  connections  there  still.  I  think  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  th\» 
mSde  of  doing  business,  and  the  indications  are  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
not  only  pork  but  fresh  beef  will  be  prepared  here  in  the  West  and  shipped  direct  to 
Europe  in  large  quantities.  The  tendency  here  in  the  West  is,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
ship  direct  to  the  final  market,  saving  thereby  all  intermediate  commissions. 
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It  is  stated  that  those  who  have  embarked  in  this  direct  traffic  hare 
foand  that  the  business  could  be  prosecuted  more  advantageously  at 
points  remote  from  the  chief  centers  of  trade  than  at  such  trade  centers* 

The  direct  importation  of  merchandise  from  foreign  countries  to  interior 

points  in  the  United  States, 

The  direct  importation  of  merchandise  from  Europe  to  interior  points 
ia  the  United  States  involved  a  radical  change  in  the  customs-regulations 
of  theconntry.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  trade  all  imported 
merchandisewasrequired  to  be  inspected  and  appraised  for  the  imposition 
of  CQstomS'daties  at  the  sea-ports.  No  foreign  goods  could  be  shipped 
to  interior  points,  unless  the  duties  were  either  paid  or  secured  through 
a  system  of  transportation  in  bond.  This  involved  delays  and  incon- 
venience, besides  damage  to  goods  by  improper  repacking,  and  in  cases 
where  merchandise  was  required  to  be  delivered  very  quickly,  serious 
losses  and  embarrassments  were  sustained  by  merchants  at  the  interior 
cities.  It  was  proposed  about  ten  years  ago  to  open  this  direct  import 
trade,  but  the  objection  was  urged  that  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  protecting  the  revenue  from  customs,  and  that  the  necessary 
precautions  for  meeting  such  increased  risks  would  involve  so  many  in- 
conveniences as  to  counterbalance  the  advantages  which  might  possibly 
be  realized  from  the  trade.  But  the  facilities  which  were  soon  afterward 
provided  for  direct  transportation  on  railroads  by  means  of  "  through- 
freight-lines,"  affording  security,  accountability,  and  dispatch,  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  July  14,  1870,  and  to  acts  amendatory  thereof,  for 
the  transportation  of  merchandise  in  bond  without  appraisement  at  the 
•^aport. 

The  ports  from  which  goods  can  thus  be  transported  are  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Portland,  (Me.,)  Port  Huron,  New  Or- 
leans, San  Francisco,  Detroit,  and  Toledo.  The  ports  of  destination  to 
which  goods  can  be  transported  directly  from  the  ports  of  arrival  are 
^ew  York,  Boston,  Providence,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk, 
Charleston,  Savannah,  New  Orleans,  Portland,  (Me.,)  Buffalo,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Saint  Louis,  Evansville,  Milwaukee,  Louisville,  Cleveland, 
San  Francisco,  Portland,  (Oreg.,)  Memphis,  Mobile,  Detroit,  Toledo,  and 
Pittsburgh. 

The  act  of  July  14, 1S70,  not  only  permits  the  shipment  of  goods  from 
the  seaports  mentioned  to  the  several  points  in  the  interior,  but  also  the 
shipment  of  such  imported  merchandise  from  one  seaport  to  another. 
The  principal  requirements  of  the  acts  in  relation  to  the  direct  importa- 
tion of  foreign  goods  are  as  follows : 

First.  The  importation  of  all  classes  of  merchandise  is  permitted  ex- 
cept wine,  distilled  spirits,  perishable  and  explosive  articles,  and  articles 
in  bulk. 

Second.  Merchandise  to  be  conveyed  in  cars,  vessels,  or  vehicles  se- 
curely fastened  with  locks  or  seals,  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
ofticers  of  the  customs. 
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Third.  Common  carriers  engaging  in  this  traffic  are  required  to  gire 
security  by  bond  to  the  United  States  in  a  penalty  of  not  less  than 
$100,000,  with  at  least  two  securities,  conditioned  for  a  faithful  compli- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  regulations  made  in 
pursuance  thereof. 

Fourth.  Only  those  common  carriers  p.re  designated  who  have  exclu- 
sive direction  and  control  over  suitable  and  sufficient  cars  or  other  vehi- 
cles for  the  transportation  of  such  merchandise  to  the  port  of  final  desti- 
nation, and  no  vehicles  or  modes  of  conveyance  are  allowed  to  be  employed 
for  this  purpose  except  steamboats,  making  regular  trips  between  the 
port  of  first  arrival  and  the  port  of  final  destination,  and  railroad  freight 
cars.  This  requirement  limits  the  traffic  to  ^Hhrough''  or  "fast-freight- 
line  cars"  and  to  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi  Biver  running  from  New 
Orleans  to  ports  above  that  city  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  liivers. 

Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  are  the  principal  western  points  at  which  di- 
rect importations  are  made. 

The  following  facts  in  relation  to  the  direct  foreign  trade  of  Chicago 
were  furnished  by  Mr.  Charles  Randolph,  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade 
of  that  city.    The  foreign  valuations  are  given. 

Direct  importation  of  merckandi9e  at  Chicago. 


Year. 


Foreign  valaation 
of  goMS  Imported. 


1873 ' 

1874 ; 

1875 

1876 ; 


$3,69».8SS 
3.S81,3S5 

3,407,899 


Duties. 


♦1. 585,681 
1.358,196 
],<n9,l57 
1.454.725 


The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  of  tea  imported  at  Chicago 
directly  during  the  year  1876.* 


Direct  imjyoriations  of  tea  at  Chicago  in  1876. 
[From  the  report  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


How  shipped. 


Steamer  via  San  Franciaco ... 

Steamer  via  Suez  Canal 

Sail-veaaels  via  San  Francisco 
Sail-vessele  via  New  York — 


Total  half  chests,  1876. 
Totol  half  chests,  1875. 
Total  half  chests,  1674. 


41.815 

58f7 

159 

1,356 


17,777 


i.sn 


43,917  19,654 
27.343  I  17.339 
85,170  I    7,350 


1 


2,493 
3,067 


1,0«» 


6.579 
1.225 


a 
« 

Us 

c  e 

ir 


£ 


5.^ 


849 


Total. 


3,654 

159 

4,611 

45.9rff 


*  It  is  stated  that  large  quantities  of  tea  consigned  to  Chicago  merchants  op  accoant 
of  New  York  and  San  Francisco  commission  merchants  are  not  included  in  thia 
statement. 
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The  direct  importation  of  coffee  at  Cbicago  is  indicated  by  the  follow 


iog  table : 


Direct  importaiiom  of  coffee  at  Chicago  during  the  year  1876. 


How  shipped. 


St«un«r.... 


ToUl,  1876. 
TbUl,  1973. 

ToUl.  1874. 


Si 

1 

i 

i 

g 

s 

€ 

a 

-- 

■** 

as 

O 

a 

> 

>k 

S 

A 

« 
•^ 

4.100 

1,050 
2,014 

28.445 

6,007 

2,350 

33.545 

3,873 

6,007 

2,350 

40,311 

7,887 

5,199 

1.400 

32,666 

4,745 

e 

5a 

03 


1,1S9 
1.189 


The  direct  importation  of  merchandise  at  Saint  Louis. — The  following 
facts  in  relation  to  the  foreign  trade  of  Saint  Louis  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  George  H.  Morgan,  secretary  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  of  that 
city.  The  direct  importation  at  Saint  Louis  began  in  1871,  soon  after 
the  passage  of  the  act  providing  therefor,  but  it  was  greatly  restricted 
by  certain  customs-regulations  which  have  since  been  abrogated.  In 
1S71  there  were  but  thirty  entries  at  the  Saint  Louis  custom-house,  and 
in  1876  nearly  three  thousand.  In  1S75  there  were  imported  at  Saint  Louis 
through  New  Orleans  27,629  tons  of  merchandise,  and  through  eastern 
ports  945  tqns  of  merchandise. 

It  is  believed  that  this  direct  trade  will  be  greatly  increased  during 
the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  following  table  gives  the  foreign  values  of  merchandise  imported 
ut  Saint  Louis  and  the  duties  thereon  : 


Tear. 


Foreign  Talaa- 
tton  of  goods 
iin  ported. 


Daties. 


1^. 
ISO. 

K-74. 
1^. 


13,272,276 
3. 848,  000 
5,  m,  000 
5.060,000 
4. 055, 000 
4,469,000 
3.292,000 
3,100,000 


♦1,711, 

1.8T4. 
1.SW, 
1,376, 
1,074, 
1,15», 

l,74fi, 


256  19 
083  49 
907  30 
563  27 
466  33 
116  53 
849  17 
374  30 


XoTE._Xhia  table  ombracea  both  goods  imported  ui^der  tlie  act  of  July  14,  1870^  and  forwarded  with 
f>'H  appraitement  at  the  seaports  and  goods  appraised  at  the  seaports  and  forwarded  in  bond. 

The  foregoiug  table  indicates  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  duties  col- 
lected at  SaiAt  Louis  in  1876,  over  the  amount  collected  in  1875, 
of  nearly  60  per  cent,  notwithstanding  the  general  falling  off  in  the 
total  caatoms-revennes  of  the  country. 

^0  statistics  of  the  direct  importation  of  merchandise  at  interior  ports 
^ere  published  by  the  Treasury  Department  prior  to  the  year  1873 
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The  valne  of  snch  imports  since  that  time  is  presented  in  the  following 
table : 


Tear. 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


Value. 


I9.35I.3S3 
6,83S,6e7 

7,945,913 
8,833,8%2 


The  value  of  merchandise  imported  at  interior  ports  during  the  years 
1875  and  1876,  withont  appraisement  at  the  first  port  of  entry,  is  pre* 
sented  in  the  following  table : 


Ports. 


1875. 


1876. 


Baltimore. 
Boston.... 


BnflUo 

Chicago I    a, 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

EvansTille 

Rochester 

Lonisville 

Memphis 

Toledo 


Milwankee 

New  York.... 
Philadelphia.. 
PitUbnrgh.... 
Portlan^Me.. 
I'rovidenoe  ... 
San  Francisco. 
Sttint  Louis  . . . 


Total. 


♦7.176 
354,094 
106^  S17 
731,903 
566,989 
144,556 
158,750 
136 


3. 


94,493 

16,890 

6,010 

107. 015 

48,847 
561.966 

64,  ni 


7,945,913 


•1,«3 

353.156 

118, 3»5 

065,49s 

571,013 

131,  S&S 

163,013 

1,103 

8,669 

80.363 

33,841 

11.240 

107,077 

5,106 

606, 9S3 

87.480 

791 

303, 724 

370. 516 

8tf.5» 


8,833,t»l 


The  privilege  of  importing  direct  at  interior  points  withont  appraise- 
ment at  the  seaports  has  been  very  beneficial  to  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  western  cities,  and  it  is  believed  that  npon  the  general  revif  al  of 
business  thronghont  the  country  this  branch  of  commerce  will  rapidly 
increase.  The  facilities  afforded  by  through-freight  lines,  steamer-lines, 
and  combinations  between  railroads  and  steamer-lines  for  the  direct 
consignment  of  goods  on  through  bills  and  the  general  extension  of 
telegraphic  facilities  are  constantly  tending  towards  direct  trade. 

At  the  I  resent  time  the  direct  importation  of  merchandise  at  interior 
points  is  hampered  by  certain  objectionable  features  of  the  existing  law. 
First  The  exception  of  wines  and  liquors  from  the  privileges  of  direct 
importation  at  interior  points  appears  to  be  based  upon  no  good  reason 
touching  either  the  interests  of  commerce  or  of  the  customs-revenues  of 
the  country.  The  inviolability  of  liquor  packages  in  transit  is  believed 
to  be  as  fully  secured  by  locks  and  seals  as  are  packages  of  silk  of 
greater  value.  Second.  The  bonds  required  to  be  filed  at  the  seaports 
are  excessive,  and  operate  as  a  burden  upon  the  merchants  at  interior 
points. 

The  direct  expoitation  of  products  of  the  West  to  foreign  countries 
and  the  direct  importation  of  merchandise  from  foreign  countries  at 
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interior  points  iu  the  Western  States  are  enterprises  as  yet  in  their 
JDlancy;  bat  the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  pat  forth  daring 
the  last  five  years  seems  to  point  to  undeveloped  possibilities  of  railway 
transportation  in  connection  with  the  facilities  afforded  by  ocean-steamer 
Hoes  and  telegraphic  commnnication. 

COTTON. 

I.— THE    RELATIVE   COMMERCIAL   CHARACTERISTICS   AND   THE  MOVE- 
MENTS OF  THE  COTTON- CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Id  view  of  the  important  bearing  of  the  cotton-crop  upon  both  the 
iotenial  and  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  more  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  statistical  development  of  its  magnitude  and  of  its 
movements  than  of  any  other  crop. 

For  the  purpose  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  cotton-crop,  a  few  facts  may  be  presented  in  regard  to — 

The  commercMl  characteristics  of  some  of  the  more  important  crops  of 

the  country. 

The  following  table  has  been  collated  from  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  report  on  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
the  United  States,  the  several  crops  being  presented  in  the  order  of 
their  home  value. 

Statement  shomng  the  total  tceight  and  value  of  Hie  principal  crops  of  the  United  States^  and 

the  value  of  the  erports  thereof. 


Crop  of  1875. 


Ora 

Wheat 

0*u 

Barley 

Rye.. 

Buckwheat.. 

Total  giaiD 
Hay 

'ottoa *;; 

Pfltatoei 

Tobieeo 


Total  weight 
of  crop  Id 
tona. 

1 

1 

Total  value 
of  crop. 

Valae  of  ex- 
iK>rta  dur- 
ing   the 
year  end- 
ing  Jane 
30, 1876. 

Tont. 

38. 989. 9»» 

8,764,080 

5.669,060 

885,806 

496^318 

352,058 

#555,445.930 

294,580,990 

129. 499, 930 

29. 952, 082 

13,631,000 

7.166,267 

134,670,307 

92,  dl6, 369 

588,583 

210,584 

519, 137 

53, 057. 168 

1, 030, 276, 199 

128, 704, 980 

27, 873, 600 

1,081,000 

5, 000, 310 

189,673 

342, 203, 445 

879.936,400 

65,019,420 

30,342,600 

134. 017 

192,650,262 

431.443 

25, 570, 538 

The  cereals  being  chiefly  commodities  of  domestic  consumption,  a 
lArge  proportion  of  the  several  grain-crops  never  reach  any  of  the  great 
transportation-lines.  To  a  great  extent,  producer,  manufacturer,  and 
eonsmmer  reside  within  the  limits  of  a  single  State,  and  oftentimes  within 
tlie  same  neighborhood.  In  many  cases  the  producer  and  the  consumer 
are  represented  in  the  same  person. 

Potatoes  and  hay  are  almost  exclusively  articles  of  domestic  consump- 
tion, and  therefore  they  furnish  relatively  but  little  employment  to  the 
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transportation-lines  of  the  country  and  to  shipping  upon  the  ocean. 
Althopgh  the  value  of  the  hay-crop  exceeds  the  value  of  the  cotton-crop 
by  |69;267,045y  the  value  of  the  cotton  exported  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  amounted  to  $192,659,262,  whereas  the  value  of  the  hay  exported 
amounted  only  to  the  inconsiderable  sum  of  $134,017.  Of  the  total 
cotton-crop  70  per  cent,  was  exported,  and  of  the  haycrop  less  than  ^^th 
of  1  per  cent  was  exported.  Practically,  therefore,  hay  is  not  an  article 
which  enters  directly  into  foreign  commerce. 

The  value  of  the  cotton-crop  of  1875  appears  to  have  been  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  value  of  the  entire  grain-crop  of  that  year,  and  yet  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  cotton  exceeded  the  value  of  the  exports  of  graiu 
by  $63,954,282. 

The  value  both  of  the  wheat-crop  and  of  the  corn -crop  exceeded  the 
value  of  the  cotton-crop,  yet  the  value  of  the  exports  of  cotton  exceeded 
the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  wheat  and  corn. 

This  is  shown  as  follows  : 


Prod  act. 

Total  valao 
of  crop  of 
1875. 

* 

Value  of  ex 
ports. 

1894. 96$.  990 
555,  445. 930 

ML  8t6.  dS» 

34. 570. 3U7 

850,086.990 

187, 3d6, 676 

878,936,400 

198, 659,  »i 

Wbeat 

Corn 

Wheat  and  corn 

Cotton 


Of  the  products  of  agriculture  exported  from  the  United  States,  cotton 
is  the  first  in  order,  as  appears  by  the  following  table,  compiled  from 
the  Annual  Beport  on  Commerce  and  Navigation  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1876  : 

Value  exported. 

Cotton $192,659,262 

Wheat 93,816,369 

Com 34,570,307 

Tobacco , 25,570,536 

Oate 588,58a 

Rye 519,137 

Potatoes 431,443 

Barley 210,584 

Hay 134.017 

Cotton  being  the  leading  article  of  exportation,  it  is  of  especial  impor- 
tance with  respect  to  the  financial  interests  of  the  country  in  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  balance  of  trade,  or  the  flow  of  the  precious  metals  to  and 
from  the  United  States.  But,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term  eommm'ce, 
the  importance  of  each  crop  must  be  estimated  according  to  its  total 
home  value,  as  each  crop  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  the  subject  of  cow- 
^nercial  exchange.  In  this  sense  the  corn-crop  of  the  country  stands  first, 
the  hay-crop  second,  the  wheat-crop  third,  and  the  cotton-crop  fourth. 
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In  its  ordinary  sigaificatiooi  the  term  ^^  commerce^  is  confined  to  traus- 
l)ortation  on  the  great  commercial  highways  and  to  exchange^  in  the 
chief  marts  of  trade.  This  meaning  has  perhaps  attached  to  the  word 
from  the  fact  that  these  exchanges  are  the  only  features  of  oommerce 
which  are  susceptible  of  statistical  development.  There  are,  however, 
millions  of  exchanges  concerning  which  no  statistics  can  be  presented, 
either  with  respect  to  quantity  or  value,  but  which  conduce  quite  as 
much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  do  those  more  striking  ex- 
changes just  mentioned. 

Commercial  exchange  is  a  fundamental  condition  of  both  individual 
and  national  prosperity,  and  it  is  evident  that  those  exchanges  which 
take  place  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  country  village  may  subserve 
this  end  quite  as  effectually  as  do  those  more  striking  exchanges  which 
are  made  across  continents  and  oceans.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
those  States  are  iuost  prosperous  which  produce  the  largest  quantities 
of  hay,  potatoes,  the  cereals,  and  other  products  of  the  farm  which  do 
not  bear  transportation  to  distant  markets,  or  of  which  a  much  smaller 
proportion  is  exported  than  of  cotton.  The  statistics  presented  in  our 
decennial  censuses  showing  the  increase  of  the  wealth  and  population  of 
the  several  States,  in  connection  with  the  general  distribution  of  the  crops , 
afford  a  demonstnition  of  this  fact. 

The  liict  that  those  crops  which  do  not  bear  transportation  to  foreign 
countries  are  still  in  the  highest  degree  productive  of  individual  and 
national  wealth,  serves  al^o  to  illustrate  the  statement  made  at  the 
beginning  of  this  report,  that  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country 
greatly  exceeds  in  importance  its  foreign  commerce.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  observe  the  fact  that 

The  commercial  chara>cterUtiC8  of  the  various  products  of  the  country  differ 
icidely  fcith  respect  to  the  interests  of  transportation  and  of  trade. 

Probably  coal  furnishes  a  larger  amount  of  employment  for  transpor- 
tation-lines than  any  other  single  commodity,  yet  there  are  other  com- 
modities which  are  of  greater  importano3  with  respect  to  the  exchanges 
at  the  chief  centers  of  trade,  and  which  to  a  greater  extent  subserve 
the  interests  of  commercial  cities. 

The  most  important  products  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States 
being  cotton  and  breadstu£Fs,  it  is  well  to  note  the  relative  commercial 
importance  of  these  products  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  transpor- 
tation and  of  trade. 

Of  the  total  grain-crop  of  the  suri^lus  grain-producing  States  of  the 
^'eat,  (Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska,)  amounting  in  1872  to  1,028,987,300  bushels, 
there  was  shipped  out  of  those  States  only  213,021,426  bushels,  or  21 
percent,  of. the  entire  crop  ;•  whereas  of  the  total  cotton-crop  of  1875, 

*  Re]K>rt  of  Senate  Committee  on  Transportation,  page  13. 
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amoanting  to  4,632,S13  bales,  there  was  shipped  oat  of  the  cotton-gro\r- 
ing  States  4,498,676  bales,  or  97  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop. 

The  weight  of  grain  shipped  out  of  the  surplus-graln-prodaciog  States, 
and  of  cotton  shipped  oat  of  the  cotton  States  was  as  follows  : 

Tons. 

•Weight  of  grain  shipped 5, 538, 557 

Weight  of  cotton  shipped 1, 057, 189 

The  grain-crop  therefore  afforded  about  five  times  as  much  employment 
to  the  vehicles  of  commerce  in  the  act  of  transportation  out  of  the  produc- 
ing States  as  did  the  cotton-crop. 

The  relative  value  of  the  grain  and  of  the  cotton  shipped  out  of  the 
surplus-producing  States  was  however,  as  follows : 

tValueof  grain  shipped ; .     $106, 515, 713 

Value  of  cotton  shipped : 266, 906, 447 

This  approximately  represents  the  relative  importance  of  the  two 
commodities  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  trade^  although  it  is  prob- 
able that,  with  respect  to  profits  resulting  from  commercial  exchanges 
at  the  chief  centers  of  trade,  cotton  was  of  greater  relative  importance 
than  this  comparison  of  values  indicates. 

The  difference  in  the  commercial  characteristics  of  the  different  crops 
with  respect  to  the  interests  of  transportation  and  of  trade  is  also  strik- 
ingly exemplified  in  our  exports  to  foreign  countries.  During  the  crop 
year  1875-76  about  70  per  cent  of  the  cotton-crop  was  exported  to  foreign 
countries^  whereas  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  only  about  G 
per  cent  of  the  total  grain-crop  toas  exported. 

In  the  order  of  value  of  domestic  exports  daring  the  year  ending  Jaue 
30, 1876,  cotton  was  first  and  grain  second,  the  value  of  the  exports  of 
these  two  commodities  having  been  as  follows : 

Value  of  cotton  exported $192, 659, 202 

Value  of  grain  exported 128,704,980 

This  approximately  represents  the  relative  importance  of  the  two 
commodities  tcith  respect  to  the  interests  of  trade. 

In  weight  or  empl4)yment  of  tonnage  upon  the  ocean  j  however,  grain  was 
first  and  cotton  second,  as  appears  by  the  following  statement : 

Tons. 

Weight  of  grain  exported 3,332,882 

Weight  of  cotton  exported 745, 703 

In  attempting  to  arrive  at  the  relative  commercial  importance  of  the 
products  of  the  country,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  carefully  these  two 
distinctions,  viz :  First,  the  dictinction  tcith  respect  to  the  interests  of 

*  In  tbis  compatation  the  average  weight  of  all  grains  is  aasomed  to  be  52  pounds 
per  bushel;  and  the  average  weight  of  cotton  is  assumed  to  be  470  pounds  per  bale. 

t  lu  this  computation  the  average  home-value  of  all  kinds  of  grain  is  estimated  at 
50  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  average  home-value  of  cotton  is  estimated  at  $59.33  per 
bale. 
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trade  between  those  exchanges  which  take  place  between  distant  points 
tbroogh  the  great  markets,  and  those  exchanges  which  are  confined  to 
States  or  neighborhoods ;  and,  second,  the  distinction  as  to  the  different 
relations  which  the  various  products  of  the  country  sustain  to  the  interests 
of  transportation. 

With  these  distinctions  clearly  in  mind,  attention  is  called  to  the  fol- 
lowing statements  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  cotton-crop  of  the 
United  States. 

Tlie  movements  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States. 

The  cotton-crop  of  the  United  States  during  each  year  from  1840  to 
1876  is  presented  in  the  following  table : 


1-*) 

Tenr. 

1-Jl 

1-43 

l^U 

M4 

!«•« 

1?« 

i^r. 

w^ 

H9 

1^* 

l«l 

I'M 

1-3 

l-*! 

1-S5 

i-« 

Ntiiuber  of 
bales. 


2, 177,  835 
1,634,945 
1, 683, 574 
S,  378, 875 
S,  030,  409 
8,391,503 
9,100,537 
1, 778, 651 
9, 347, 634 
3,788,596 
8,096,706 
8,355.857 
3, 015, 039 
3,868,883 
8,930,087 
8,  S47, 399 
3, 537, 845 


Year. 


Number  of 
bales. 


1"^' !  8,939,519 

l-tte 3,113,963 


1859. 
1860. 
Is61. 
1863. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1878. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1874. 


3,  851,  481 
4, 669, 770 

3,  656, 086 
*1, 000, 000 
*1, 000,  000 

'800,000 
^500,000 
8, 154, 476 
1. 951. 988 
8,430,893 
3,360.557 
3,114,593 
4,.347, 006 
8, 974, 351 
3. 930,  508 
4,170,388 
3, 887,  845 

4,  633,  313 


"  Estimated. 

The  total  quantity  of  co.ttou  produced  during  the  last  three  years 
appears  to  have  been  greater  than  during  any  previous  consecutive 
period  of  three  years  in  the  history  of  the  cotton-culture  in  this  country. 

Owing  to  the  important  commercial  and  financial  bearings  of  the  cot- 
ton-trade with  respect  to  those  larger  exchanges  between  sections  and 
t'OQDtries,  the  statistics  of  its  movements  have  been  more  carefully  and 
^vstematically  collected  than  those  relating  to  any  other  product  of 
American  industry.  The  statistics  of  the  movements  of  cotton  presented 
iQ  the  following  tables  are  compiled  from  the  annual  crop  statements  of 
the  New  York  Shipping  List  down  to  the  year  1871.  From  1872  to 
1871  the  statistics  are  from  the  New  York  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle,  and  from  1875  they  are  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the 
National  Cotton  Exchange  of  America,  the  principal  office  of  which  is 
at  New  Orleans.  Much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  move- 
ments of  cotton  has  been  furnished  to  this  Department  by  Mr.  Henry 
^.  Hester,  secretary  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange.  Attention 
IS  called  to  the  statement  presented  by  him,  which  may  be  found  in 
the  Appendix,  pages  166  to  185,  inclusive.  The  movements  of  the  cotton- 
<^rop  are  ascertained  by  noting  the  quantity  received  at,  and  shipped 
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froth,  each  dnfe  of  tlie  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  and  at  each  poiot  on  the 
Mississippi  Elvers. 

Tvrenty  years  ago  thfe  entire  cotton-crop  was  transported  to  South 
Atlantic  and  Golf  ports,  chiefly  to  the  latter,  and  thence  by  sailing- 
Tcssels  to  northern  ports  and  to  foreign  conntries.  Since  that  time, 
however,  great  changes  have  taken  place  both  as  to  the  vehicles  em- 
ployed and  as  to  the  modes  of  commerce  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea.  A 
large  and  rapidly  growing  proportion  of  the  cotton  is  now  skipped 
^'  overland  by  rail "  to  northern  seaports  and  to  northern  mannfactarers. 

By  the  << overland  movement"  is  meant  the  shipment  of  cotton  on 
railroads  from  the  cotton-growing  States  to  the  North  Atlantic  States. 

This  movement  embraces  the  transportation  of  cotton  firom  the  point 
of  production  to  and  over  the  east  and  west  trnnk  railroads,  situated  be- 
tween the  Ohio  Biver  and  the  lakes.  The  growth  of  this  movement 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  statement: 

OVERLAND  MOVEMENT. 

Bales. 

1855 7,661 

1860  108,676 

1870 380,813 

1876 695,622 

The  immediate  destination  of  the  cotton  transported  overland  daring 
the  year  1875-76  was  as  follows : 

Ba1e«. 

To  northern  seaports 390,295 

Direct  to  northern  maunfacturers 305,327 

Total  overland  moTemcnt 695,622 

There  was  no  shipment  of  cotton  direct  to  northern  mills  by  rail  prior 
to  the  year  1S67,  but  in  1876,  as  above  stated,  this  movement  amounted 
to  305,327  bales. 

The  total  northern  movement  overland  and  by  sea  from  southern 
posts  during  the  crop-year  1875-76  appears  to  have  been  as  follows: 

Bales. 

Taken  by  northern  spinners 1,^^,555 

Shipped  to  northern  ports  and  thence  exported  to  fjrei^^n  conntries 710,985 

Total  movement  to  North  Atlantic  States. 1,931,540 

By  North  Atlantic  Stites  is  here  meant  States  north  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  Virginia. 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  total  "overland  movement"  (695,622 
bales)  constituted  57  per  cent,  of  the  entire  quantity  manufactured  in  the 
Northern  States,  and  36  percent,  of  the  total  movement  to  the  North. 
Very  little  if  any  cotton  is  shipped  north  of  Norfolk,  Va^,  by  rail;  no 
record  having  yet  been  ma<le  of  cotton  crossing  the  Potomac  River. 
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The  follot^ing  table  sho^^s  the  geher^l  cotirse  of  the  overland  move- 
ment daiiDg  the  crop-year  ending  Aagost  31, 1876 : 

Received  at — 

Bales. 

Saint  Louis 242,949 

Hanmbal,  Mo 27,676 

Ciiro,  m 111,762 

EvanffvUle 20.002 

Lomsvine 242,587 

Cincinnati 43,934 

At  other' points 6,712 

ToUl 695,622 

The  great  improvements  made  in  cotton-presses  daring  the  last  five 
years  have  led  to  very  important  economic  advantages  as  to  the  trans- 
portation of  cotton  by  rail.  Formerly  only  about  twenty-two  bales  ot 
cotton  coald  be  loaded  into  a  railroad-car,  but  by  the  use  of  the  im- 
proved compress,  about  forty-seven  bales  can  now  be  carried  in 
the  same  car  space,  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent.  This  has  greatly 
redaced  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  has  tended  to  change  the  coarse 
of  the  cotton  movement. 

The  movements  of  the  entire  cotton-crop  of  the  year  1875-76  appear 
to  have  been  approximately  as  follows : 

Balei. 

Shipped  to  Gulf  ports 2,283,214 

Shipped  to  South  Atlantic  ports 1,619,840 

Shipped  overland 695,622 

Taken  by  southern  manufacturers 133,637 

Total  crop 4,632,313 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  "  overland  "  or  all-rail  movement  was  a 
little  less  than  half  the  movement  to  Atlantic  ports  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac Biver,  and  that  the  movement  to  Gulf  ports  was  about  50  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  movement  to  South  Atlantic  ports. 

A  few  facts  as  to  the  movements  of  cotton  at  some  of  the  out-ports 
or  points  of  departure  fi*om  the  cotton-belt,  and  also  at  some  of  the 
more  important  cotton-markets  within  the  cotton-belt,  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  present  modes  of  transportation  and  the  striking  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  movements  of  cotton  within  a  few  years. 

COTTON  MOVEMENTS  AT  CERTAIN  IMPORTANT  POINTS. 

LotiiiHUe,  Ky. — Of  the  total  receipts  at  Louisville  during  the  years 
1874  and  1875, 99  per  cent,  was  received  by  rail  and  1  per  cent,  by  river. 

MemphUj  Tenn. — During  the  year  1860  there  were  received  at  Mem- 
phis but  46,000  bales  of  cotton.  Then  there  were  no  railroads  extend- 
ing from  that  city  into  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  nor 
were  there  any  facilities  afforded  for  all-rail  shipments  to  the  North 
Atlantic  States.  But  during  the  last  cotton-year,  (ending  August 
31, 1876,)  there  were  received  at  Memphis  nearly  500,000  bales  of 
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cotton,  these  large  receipts  being  dae  mainly  to  the  facilities  aflforded 
by  rail-lines  for  direct  shipment  to  the  North  Atlantic  States. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  movements  of  cotton  from  Memphis 
during  the  year  1875-76  and  the  mode  of  transportation  : 

Shipped  north : 

Bales. 

By  river 85,673 

By  rail 179,391 

Total  shipped  north 265,064 

Shipped  sonth  : 

By  river 71.141 

By  rail.... 42,778 

Total  shipped  south 113,919 

Shipped  east : 

By  rail 105,562 

None  by  river. 

The  quantities  of  cotton  shipped  north,  east,  and  south  from  Mem- 
phis were  as  follows : 


Direction. 


Shipped  north | 

i^hipped  east I 

Bhipped  south 

Total  shipped , 


Bales. 

Percent. 

265.064 
105,562 
113.919 

55 
33 

484,545 

100 

From  this  it  appears  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  shipments 
from  Memphis  has  been  changed  from  the  New  Orleans  and  Gnlf  route 
to  a  northern  and  eastern  movement,  all  of  the  eastward  and  6S  per  cent, 
of  the  northward  movement  being  by  rail.  All  that  is  shipped  north  by 
river  is  transferred  to  railroads  at  Cincinnati  or  Saint  Louis,  or  at  other 
river  ports.  Nearly  all  the  cotton  shipped  east  from  Memphis  by  rail  to 
South  Atlantic  ports,  viz,  Savannah,  Charleston,  Wilmington,  and  Nor- 
folk, is  thence  shipped  coastwise  to  North  Atlantic  ports,  or  is  exported 
<lirect1y  from  the  South  Atlantic  ports  to  foreign  countries. 

Of  the  southward  movement  62  per.  cent  was  shipped  by  river  to 
New  Orleans,  and  38  per  cent,  was  shipped  by  rail. 

Of  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  shipped  from  Memphis,  08  per  cent, 
was  shipped  by  rail,  and  only  32  per  cent,  by  river. 

Of  the  total  river  movement,  amounting  to  156,814  bales,  51  per  cent, 
was  shipped  north,  and  only  46  per  cent,  was  shipped  south. 

Norfolk. — In  the  year  1855  there  were  shipped  from  Norfolk  only  31,000 
bales,  and  only  37,000  bales  in  1867 ;  but  railway  connections  having 
been  completed  throughout  the  South,  there  were  shipped  from  Norfolk 
during  the  year  ending  August  31, 1876,  nearly  500,000  bales,  the  grea'er 
part  of  which  came  from  Memphis  and  Nashville  by  rail. 
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Mofnle^^Then  was  reoeived  at  the  p<Mrt  of  Mobile  in  the  year  1855  as 
follows : 

Bal^B. 

By  river 436,343 

Byndl None. 

Total 436,343 

And  in  1875  as  follows : 

Balee. 

Bjriver 144,263 

By  rail 230,409 

Tola! 374,672 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  falling  off  in  the  receipts  at  Mobile,  by 
river,  amounting  to  292,080  bales,  and  a  development  of  rail-receipts 
aiuoontiDg  to  230,409  bales. 

The  following  table  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  Q.  Hester,  secretary  of 
the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  indicates  the  soarces  of  receipts  at 
the  principal  soatbern  seaports  during  the  crop  year  ending  Augast  31, 
1876: 


1 

At-                                                 1    By  rail. 

By  water. 

Total. 

^eirOrleaiw 

BiUet, 
318,610 
S30.409 
966,195 

BalM. 

1, 105, 303 
144,963 
199,404 

1, 494, 003 
374, 679 

XobU« 

OalTcttoa 

465,599 

TMil  at  tbete  Golf  porta A 

815, 144 
499, 470 
975,057 

1,449,060 
95.950 
91,380 

9,964,904 
594,790 

SftTuoab .". 

Chariertott 

396, 417 

Total  ftt  all  tiMaa  wmthem  saaports 

1,680,671 

1.405,670 

3,185,341 

New  Orleans  is  still  the  chief  cotton-receiving  port  of  the  United 
States,  the  receipts  during  the  year  1875-^76  having  been  nearly  three 
timee  ss  great  as  those  at  Savannah,  the  next  largest  cotton-port.  Of 
the  total  receipts  at  New  Orleans,  amounting  to  1,424,003  bales, 
1,106,393  bales  or  T8  per  cent,  was  received  by  river,  and  only  318,610 
or  22  per  cent,  by  rail.  New  Orleans  still  possesses  very  superior 
advantages  over  all  the  other  cotton-ports  of  the  United  States  in  con- 
fleqnence  of  her  fiar-reaching  and  invaluable  facilities  of  transport  by 
rifer,  but  the  fact  that  there  was  received  but  318,610  bales  of  cotton 
h  ^^Ij  the  larger  portion  of  this  being  by  the  rail  and  steamer  line 
from  Galveston,  (which  merely  passed  directly  through  the  city,)  in  con- 
DectioQ  with  the  large  diversion  of  cotton  on  rail-lines  to  other  cities, 
shows  that  New  Orleans  greatly  lacks  rail-communications  with  all 
parts  of  the  cotton-growing  States  not  reached  by  the  Mississippi  Biver 
or  by  any  of  its  navigable  tributaries.  Already  the  facilities  of  trans- 
port by  rail  north  of  New  Orleans  have  caused  the  deflection  of  nearly 
700,000  bales  by  the  overland  movement,  besides  the  large  movement 
eas>ard  to  Savannah,  Charleston,  and  Norfolk. 

10  AP» 
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DIRECT  TRANSPORTATION  OF  COTTON  TO  FACTORIES. 

DariDg  the  last  ten  years  a  large  amount  of  cotton  has  been  purchased 
at  the  South  by  manufacturers  in  the  Korthem  States  and  in  foreign 
countries,  and  transported  by  direct  consignment  from  the  point  of  pro- 
duction to  the  factory.  This  new  mode  of  commercial  intercourse  1$ 
carried  on  through  agents  who  make  selections  throughout  the  cottoii 
States  of  the  exact  grades  desired.  By  this  means  the  iocidental  ex 
penses  of.  commissions,  warehousing,  handling,  &c,  are  saved.  This 
has  tended  to  increase  the  direct  overland  rail  movement. 

There  are  now  maoy  routes  for,  the  transportation  of  cotton,  and  at  all 
the  important  competing  centers  of  the  South  the  option  is  presented 
of  shipment  in  several  different  directions*  The  competition  betweeu 
the  rival  routes  is  very  sharp,  and  oftentimes  a  difference  of  ^  to  ^  of  a 
cent  per  pound  will  turn  the  course  of  the  cotton  trade  in  one  direction 
or  in  another. 

THE  EXPORTATION  OP  COTTON. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  cotton  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  Great  Britain,*  to  France,  and  to  all  other  countries 
during  the  years  1850, 1860, 1870,  and  1871  to  1876,  inclusive: 

Cotton  exported. 


Year. 


To  Gr^t  Br  it- 
am. 


1850 
I860 
1870 
1871 
1R72 
1873 
1874 
1675 
1876 


Pound*. 
431, 531, 091 

1. 964,  136, 783 
649. 165,  778 

1,108,333.343 
703,914,765 
858, 649, 331 
903, 571, 773 
911. 941. 759 
957,339.7^ 


To  France. 


Pour^, 
135,834.091 
383, 967,  334 
1.53, 146, 501 
59,611,304 
80, 187, 183 
113, 370, 036 
177, 365. 583 
155,  i:tt.  454 
303, 975, 759 


To  all   other 
ooontries. 


Poundt. 
78,018.422 
319,582,222 
156,246.^4 
300,994.3:7 
140, 435, 465 
328.044,16) 
377,664,94^ 
193,337,690 
330,099,83^; 


It  appears  that  during  the  seven  years,  1870  to  1876,'  inclusive,  70  per 
cent,  of  the  exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  was  to  Great 
Britain,  11  per  cent,  to  France,  and  19  per  cent,  to  all  other  countries. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  exportation  of  cotton  from  northern 
and  from  southern  ports,  has  been  compiled  from  the  atinual  reports  of 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States.  By  ^'nortbera 
ports"  is  meant  all  ports  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Potofmac  Biver,  and 
by  ^^  southern  ports  "  all  ports  south  of  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
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Eipwrti  of  eoUo*  from  northern  ports  and  from  soulheni  ports  of  the  United  States  from 

1856  to  1876. 
[Compiled  from  tbo  annual  reports  on  oorameroe  and  navigation.) 


Tear  ending  Jane  30 — 


1*>5.. 

1-5-.. 
H'&.. 
IfS)  . 

I'M'. 

\^\ 
mi.. 
w*; . 
\'«&.. 

1-70., 

ir.i. , 

hT^  . 

I-Tj.. 


From  northern 
ports. 


Pounda. 

118,912.547 

83,  873,  594 

68.  962.  951 

73, 816,  492 

108. 071, 273 

132, 129. 436 

.^  064, 564 

9.  522,  624 

9,801,456 

6. 056,  495 

No  report. 

196, 585. 659 

169.  308.  984 

138.059,DS4 

194,118,376 

321,037,284 

177. 279. 756 

868,  553, 787 

884, 558, 703 

271,  023,  367 

260,676,353 


From  southern 
porta. 


Pounds. 
1  232. 520, 154 

964,  408.  881 
1.049.663,061 
1, 312, 652,  070 
1, 6.'iP,  615, 065 

175, 386, 663 


1,862,362 

2, 192,  455 

550,671 


464,  887, 929 
615,  454,  649 
506, 268,  897 
764,  440, 147 

1,141.890,740 
756. 257, 657 
931. 509. 743 

1, 074. 049. 600 
989, 395, 536 

1,230,728,961 


Total 


a 


Poundt, 

1, 351, 432. 701 

1,048,288.475 

1,118,629,012 

1,  386, 468, 562 

1,  767.  686, 338 

307, 516, 099 

5,064,564 

11. 384, 986 

11,993,911 

6, 607, 166 


661, 473. 588 

7d4,763.633 

644. 327, 921 

9S8,55P,523 

1, 462, 928, 024 

933, 537. 413 

1,200,063,530 

1,358,003,303 

1.260,418,903 

1,491,405,334 


8 
8 
6 
5 
6 


89 

21 
81 

22 
28 

19 
22 
81 
81 
17 


*  No  accurate  reports  were  received  or  kept,  owing  to  the  rebellion. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  table  that  during  the  live  years  1856  to 
1S60,  inclasive,  6.6  percent,  of  the  total  exports  of  cotton  from  the  United 
States  was  from  northern  ports  and  93.4  per  cent,  from  southern  ports, 
and  that  during  the  ten  years  1867  to  1876,  inclasive,  21^  per  cent,  of 
the  exports  of  cotton  was  from  northern  ports  and  78^  per  cent.  froiA 
soathern  ports. 

THE  OOTTONTBADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Great  Britain  is  the  chief  market  for  American  cotton,  f  he  amount 
imported  into  that  kingdom  from  the  United  States  and  from  all  other 
eoantries  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Tear. 


i-«o , 

1-51  , 

l5S2., 

l''»5  . 
1-56 

!•«) 
1^ 


• 

i 

\* 

n  the 
tea. 

a  s 

II 

g3    , 

Ii 

1| 

n 

1 

H 

M 

*•           1 

BaUt.  ' 

BalM. 

1 
1 

• 

832,000 

618,000 

73.4  , 

1863 

1,350.000 

1.338,000 

99.1 

1864. 

1,514,000 

1.184,000 

78.6  1 

1865 

1.663.000 

1,394,000 

83.8  1 

1866. 

1.861.000 

1, 789, 000 

96.1 

1867 

1,904,000 

1,532,000 

78.0 

1868 

1. 967, 000 

1,666,000 

84.7 

1860 

2, 101, 000 

1.623,000 

77.2  1 

1870 

2.  183, 000 

1,756,000 

80.5  . 

1871 

2.0CI1.00O 

1.  482,  000 

7a  0 

1872 

8.175,000 

1,863,000 

85.6 

1873 

8,297.000 

2, 086,  000 

95.1  : 

1874 

3.82:1.000 

2, 581.  OCO 

102.3 

1875 

2.364.000 

1, 841. 000 

77.8 

,  1876 

1,  lr55,000 

72.000 

6.1 

• 

1 

6? 

9 

1^ 

3^' 

1^ 

25 

3  ® 

'*'« 

"^aQ 

ii 

1-8 

i-i 

cr  « 

u  *^ 

9  ^ 

1 

r 

04 

Bales. 

■ 

BaUt. 

■ 

1,378,000 

i:!2,000 

9.9 

1,566,000 

198,000 

12.  S 

a.03!V,000 

462.000 

82.fls 

2,386.000 

1,163.000 

48.8 

2, 57;i,  000 

1.826,000 

47.0 

8,802,000 

1,269,000 

45.3 

2,628.000 

1.040,000 

39.5 

8, 797,  000 

1. 664, 000 

50.4 

3,115,000 

a,  849, 000 

79L5 

3,266,000 

1,404.000 

4:).o 

3,180.000 

1, 898, 000 

59.  (i 

3, 264.  864 

1,^<K)0 

56.  T 

3, 155, 620 

l.836.(JO0 

56.6 

2.925,156 

2,004,000 

68.;^ 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  qaantity  of  cotton  exported  to 
Great  Britain  daring  the  five  years  from  1856  to  1860,  iuelasive,  was 
aboat  the  same  as  daring  the  five  years  from  1872  to  1876,  inclasive,  bat 
that  Great  Britain  has  so  far  developed  the  importation  of  cotton  from 
other  coantries  that  the  exports  from  the  United  States  have  fallen  from 
an  average  of  87.3  per  cent,  daring  the  former  period  to  57.3  per  cent, 
daring  the  latter  period. 

Very  interesting  information  in  regard  to  cotton  may  be  fonnd  in  the 
statement  made  to  this  Department  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Hester,  secretary  of 
the  New  Orleans  Gotten  Exchange.    (Appendix,  p.  166.) 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  statistics  in  regard  to  cotton.  (Appen- 
dixes 33,  34,  35,  36,  and  37.) 

These  statements  show  the  total  exports  of  cotton  and  the  qaantity 
exported  to  each  coantry,  from  1856  to  1876,  inclasive ;  the  importatioa 
of  cotton  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from 
1853  to  1874,  inclasive ;  the  qaantity  of  cotton  consnmed  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  qaantity  imported  from  the  United  States  from  1830  to  1876,  in- 
clasive ;  the  valae  per  poand  of  upland  cotton  exported  from  the  United 
States  doring  each  year  from  1856  to  1876,  inclasive,  and  the  move- 
ments of  cotton  from  the  cotton  States  from  1855  to  1876,  inclasive. 

8.— FOREIGN  COMMERCE  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  INTERNAL 

COMMERCE. 

A  thorough  development  of  this  important  subject  would  require 
moch  m6re  space  than  can  be  given  to  it  in  this  report.  The  following 
statement  embraces  a  few  of  the  more  striking  facts  in  regard  to  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States.  It  relates  chiefly  to  the  move- 
ments of  that  commerce  at  the  principal  seaports  of  this  coantry  and 
especially  to  the  movements  of  the  grain-crop. 

The  interests  of  the  interior  transportation-lines  of  the  United  States 
and  the  commerce  over  those  lines  are  intimately  related  to  the  carrying 
trade  upon  the  ocean  and  to  our  com  merce  with  foreign  nations.  No  fixed 
relation  exists  between  the  magnitude  of  the  home  and  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  any  seaport.  A  seaboard  city  of  the  United  States  may 
have  a  very  large  internal  commerce  and  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  com- 
mercial prosperity  with  little  or  no  foreign  commerce ;  but  no  city  can 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  large  foreign  commerce  unless  it  has  also  a 
large  internal  commerce  with  its  accompanying  facilities  of  transporta- 
tion. The  relative  magnitude  of  the  internal  commerce  and  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  several  seaports  of  the  United  States  therefore  differs 
very  widely. 

The  magnitude  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  a  port  depends  mainly 
upon  its  geographical  position,  the  depth  of  water  in  itB  harbor,  its 
accessibility  to  the  ocean,  the  force  of  established  commercial  relations, 
internal  lines  of  transport,  and  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  its 
merchants. 

The  statistics  showing  the  growth  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
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prindpal  seaports  of  the  United  States  also  indicate  the  advantages 
realized  by  those  ports  from  their  facilities  of  transportation  to  the  in* 
terior. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  value  of  imports  at  the  six  principal 
commercial  ports  of  the  United  States  from  1860  to  1876,  inclusive  : 

Imports  al  Bo9ionf  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco, 

1860  to  1876. 


T«r. 

BMton. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

New  Orleans.  SaD  Pranda^. 

urn 

$39,366,560 
44,014,151 
93. 957. 691 

1333, 693, 941 
333,  966, 374 
143, 315,  636 
177,354.415 
339, 506,  499 
154. 139, 409 

914,  696,  801 
19. 635.  448 
9,  883.  586 
7,  392,  785 
9. 141. 673 
7, 319,  530 

$9.  784, 773 
9,  449, 105 
5,  817, 190 
4.  484, 399 
5,835,503 
4,  816, 454 

i 

S33. 993.  773          •»  S77  «Q1 

wi 

11,960,869 

8  506  506 

la6S 

8. 366. 338 

IfQ..., 

97.033.373 

1.435  567 

in  ftAQ  400 

1-61 

30,363,853 
34. 540. 494 

1.483.693           IS  Ofl?>  47fl 

l-fi5 

1,  475,  657 

6, 173,  Oil 

l-^fe' 

!?«:» 

•••..•••••....I     -   -- 

l-6e 

37, 039. 736 
44.636,967 
47, 534. 845 
53.65«.335 
70, 398,  185 
68, 083. 307 
53, 919,  405 
51,989,996 
37, 416, 693 

349, 580, 659 
895.117,689 
393,990.006 
357, 909, 770 
418, 515, 839 
436, 331,  437 
395.133.633 
368.637,580 
311, 719, 910 

14,537,765 
15, 967, 556 
14. 500, 797 
17. 738, 006 
90, 383, 853 

35,  393, 150 

36,  447.  037 
84, 336, 387 
93,471,516 

13, 930,  733 
15,  863,  033 
19, 513,  468 
34, 673,  871 
38, 836,  .105 
39, 387, 603 
39, 303, 138 
37,  788, 993 
93,340,699 

11, 386, 858 
11, 414,  893 
14. 993. 754 

19,  503. 987 
18.088.901 

l-«» 

i-:o 

Ql   KU  103 

1?7I 

19.437.838  '        30.  3^4.907 

\-7i 

K3 

18, 542, 188 
19. 933, 344 
14, 5:i3,  864 
13, 356, 487 
11,  603, 803 

33, 330, 501 
39,  433,  604 

W< 

33, 348.  .130 

bT5 

39. 697. 483 

Il7« 

34.085,481 

■    *  No  record  kept  for  these  years. 

The  relative  growth  of  the  import-trade  of  New  York,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  cities  of  BostOD^  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  is  shown 
by  the  following  statement. 

Value  of  imports  at  New  York  daring  the  five  years  fiom  1860  to  1864, 
mcluiiiTe $1,005,635,765 

Valne  of  imports  at  New  York  daring  the  five  years  from  1872  to  1876, 
mdnaiTe 1,980,321,368 


Inorease  of  imports. 


914, 685, 603 


Valoe  of  imports  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  daring  the 
five  years  from  I860  to  1864,  inclusive.- 253,726,719 

Valae  of  imports  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  daring  the 
five  years  from  1872  to  1876,  inclasive 536,580,356 


Increase  of  imports. 


282, 853, 637 


It  appears  firom  foregoing  statement  that  during  the  latter  period  of 
five  years  there  was  an  increase  of  91  per  cent,  in  the  imports  at  New 
York  and  of  111  per  cent,  in  the  imports  at  Boston^  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore.  The  actaal  increase  of  imports  at  New  York  amounted, 
however,  to  $914,685,603,  and  the  actual  increase  of  imports  at  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  to  only  $282,853,637 ;  the  increase  df  im- 
ports at  New  York  exceeding  the  increase  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore  by  $631,831,966.  In  consequence  of  the  events  of  the  late 
^ar,  no  proper  comparison  can  be  made  as  to  the  growth  of  commerce 
at  Sew  Orleans. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  value  of  exports  at  the  six  principal 
commercial  ports  of  the  United  States : 
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Valine  of  exports  at  Boston j  New  Yorlc^  PhiladBlpkiaf  Baltimore,  New  Orleane,  and  San  Firan- 

cieoo,  1860  to  1876. 


Year. 


1860. 

1661. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864 

18t». 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876, 


Boston. 


$13,530,770 
12, 947, 276 
12, 183, 016 
19, 150, 215 
15,240,097 
19,219,499 


New  York.   PlilUdelphii 


1120. 630, 955 
137, 370, 956 
159,377,961 
221, 917. 978 
211,237,222 
219, 379, 873 


15, 512, 755 
0,865,051 
11,054,630 
19, 236, 197 
10, 166, 098 
10, 978, 603 


Baltimore. 


New  Orleans. 


18.804,606 
12, 949, 625 

8,375,303 
11.013,671 

8, 741, 7.55 
11, 794, 546 


•107,  812. 580 
6, 833, 357 


3, 259, 882 


SaaFrandMo. 


10, 414, 4ft- 
ll,70.%.fl^ 
9.944,114 
48, 19^.  OTS 
12, 814, 694 


17,298,307 
15. 690.  873 
1.3, 118. 827 
12,251,267 
12, 961, 291 
81, 443. 154 
87,038.925 
28. 335,  627 
89. 187, 165 
36,  041.  892 


907,382. 
236.031. 
185,  .384. 
209.  972. 
285.530. 
270,  413, 
313, 129, 
340. 3IX), 
329,201, 
294,  705, 


457 
239 
264 

491 
775 
674 
963 
269 
913 
902 


16, 585, 132 
14, 384, 761 
14. 585, 173 
16,  903, 072 
17, 903, 027 
20,  982,  876 
24. 203, 125 
33, 098,  905 
28, 588, 019 
40,254.075 


10, 995, 348 
13, 857, 391 
13, 657, 530 
14, 330, 248 
15,037,655 
18, 325, 321 
19, 344, 177 
27,513,111 
S7, 515, 657 
31, 216, 807 


82,995,894 
58, 538, 524 
75. 131,  704 

107, 658. 042 
93, 953, 081 
89,  .501, 149 

104, 329. 965 
93,259.299 
71, 461, 272 
83. 897, 691 


23.712.335 
93,790.164 
27.540,01? 

32,186,0-21 
90, 791. 414 
26.241,t»^l 
3e,71fi,497 
33, 5fa.  .-4« 
98. 949.  e-6 
28, 667, 5fi4 


The  relative  iDcrease  of  domestic  exports  at  New  York  and  at  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  is  indicated  by  the  following  compar- 
ative statements : 

Yalae  of  domestic  exports  at  New  York  daring  the  fire  years  from  1860 
to  1864,  inclnsive $843,544,0^i 

Talae  of  domestic  exports  at  New  York  daring  the  five  years  from  1872 
to  1876,  iuclasive 1,547,811,721 

Increase 704,267,649 

Yalae  of  domestic  exporU  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  dur- 
ing the  five  years  from  1860  to  1864,  inclusive 171,771,295 

Value  of  domestic  exports  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  dar- 
ing the  six  years  from  1872  to  1876,  fnclusive 413,088,^26 

Increase 241,317,511 

This  Statement  indicates  an  increase  of  $241,317,541,  or  140  per  cent., 
in  the  value  of  the  exports  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  aud 
an  increase  of  $704,267^649,  or  83  per  cent,  in  the  exports  of  Kew  York. 
The  actnal  increase  at  New  York  exceeded  the  increase  at  Boston,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Baltimore  by  $462,950,108. 

On  page  237  of  the  Appendix  may  be  found  a  table  showing  the  ton- 
sage  entered  at  Montreal,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco  from  1853  to  1876. 

The  relative  increase  of  tonnage  at  New  York  and  at  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore  is  shown  as  follows : 

Tous. 

Tonnage  entered  at  New  York  from  1860  to  1865,  inclusive 13, 817, 01 5 

Tonnaf;e  entered  at  New  York  from  1871  to  1876,  inclusive 25,602,230 

Increase 11,765,21') 

Tonnage  entered  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  from  1860  to  1865| 

inclusive ! 6,024,432 

Tonnage  entered  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  from  1871  to  1976, 
inclusive 10,881,392 

Increase 4,856,95) 
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The  tonnage  entered  at  New  York  during  the  latter  period  of  six 
years  was  85  per  cent,  greater  than  daring  the  former  period ;  and  the 
tonnage  entered  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  daring  the  lat- 
ter period  was  80  per  cent,  greater  than  daring  the  former  period.  The 
actual  increase  at  New  York  was,  however,  11,785,215  tons,  while  at  Bos* 
ton,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  it  was  only  4,856,950  tons. 

The  statistics  indicating  the  growth  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  serve  to  illustrate  the 
extent  of  the  diversion  of  commerce  from  the  northern  water-line,  as 
well  as  the  development  of  commerce  in  conseqaence  of  the  construe- 
tioQ  of  railroads. 

Prior  to  the  year  1865  the  exportable  products  of  the  Western  States 
reached  the  Atlantic  seaboard  chiefly  by  the  lakes,  the  Erie  Ganal, 
and  the  Hudson  Eiver,  and  New  York  Oity  enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly 
of  that  commerce;  but,  as  shown  in  another  connection,  the  trunk  lines 
extending  to  the  West  from  the  other  seaports  have  to  a  considerable 
extent  divertexl  this  trade  from  the  canal.  The  trunk  lines  of  railroads 
have, however,  developed  commerce  to  a  greater  extent  in  sections  of 
the  country  which  did  not  before  contribute  to  the  traffic  of  the  north- 
ern water-line  than  they  have  diverted  commerce  from  that  line.  These 
trank  lines,  by  their  rail  and  water  connections  at  the  East,  tend 
somewhat  to  distribute  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  among  the 
principal  seaports. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Boston,  in  so  far  as  it  embraces  the  expor- 
tation of  products  of  the  West  and  the  shipment  of  foreign  imports 
from  that  city  to  the  Went,  either  through  the  markets  of  that  city  or  by 
tllrect  trade  between  the  West  and  Europe,  is  in  a  large  degree  dependent 
npontheNew  York  Central  Eailroad,  the  interests  of  which  road  are  more 
closely  identified  with  the  commercial  interests  of  the  city  of  New  York 
than  of  Boston.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  of  Canada,  although  a  some- 
what circuitous  route,  is  also  a  very  important  highway  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  New  England  States  and  the  Western  States.  The  interests 
of  this  line  are  mainly  identified  with  the  commercial  interests  of  Mon- 
treal. But,  as  already  explained  in  another  connection,  neither  of  these 
roads  nor  any  combination  of  roads  between  Boston  and  the  West  can 
afford  to  maintain  a  policy  in  contravention  of  the  natural  course  of  trade, 
and,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  partiality  which  the  managers  of 
these  lines  may  entertain  toward  the  cities  with  which  their  interests  are 
most  intimately  connected,  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  compelled  to  favor 
the  commercial  interests  of  Boston. 

There  are  several  steamer  lines  connecting  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore with  ports  in  Europe,  and  the  railroads  terminating  at  those 
cities  have  secured  such  terminal  facilities  as  to  afford  theoneans  of 
through  transportation  from  interior  points  in  this  country  to  ports  in 
Karope  with  the  least  possible  delay  and  at  the  smallest  possible  cost. 
The  interests  of  these  roads  are  mainly  identified  with  the  commercial 
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interests  of  Philadelphia  aiod  Baltimore,  respectively.  Yet  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bailroad  has  teroiini  at  New  York  and  at  Baltimore,  and 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  is  within  certain  commereial  and  terri- 
torial limits  a  competitor  of  the  direct  rail  lines  to  Philadelphia,  to  New 
York,  and  to  Boston,  by  means  of  its  eastern  rail  and  water  line  con- 
nections. The  railroads  to  the  West  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore  are  also  by  means  of  connecrions  with  coastwise  steamer- 
lines,  to  a  certain  extent  competitors  for  the  western  trade  of  Boston. 
Through  these  facilities  of  transportation  the  markets  of  the  four  princi- 
pal Atlantic  seaports  are  brought  into  close  competition  with  each  other, 
in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country. 

THE    EXPORTATION    OF    BREADSTUFFS    AT    THE  PRINCIPAL  ATLANTIC 

SEAPORTS. 

The  transportation  of  breadstuffis  affords  a  larger  amount  of  employ, 
ment  to  the  East  and  West  trnnk  railroads,  to  the  northern  water-line, 
and  to  ships  upon  the  ocean  than  any  other  product  of  the  country.  The 
following  facts  in  regard  to  the  exportation  of  grain  fi*om  the  principal 
seaports  of  the  Atlantic  and  Oulf  coast  have,  therefore,  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  both  in  the  course  of 
the  foreign  and  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  quantity  of  wheat,  wheat-flonr,  and 
corn  exported  from  the  five  principal  port^s  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  from  1856  to  1876,  inclusive : 


T«ar  ending  June  30— 


1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866,  (DO  record) 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

187a 

1873 

1874 

I87r. 

16?6 


Porta. 


Boston. 


840,  97S 

956. 197 

734, 150 

684,941 

794,800 

1,847,355 

3,357,460 

1, 666,  514 

1,380.663 

1. 122, 132 


506,051 

dH472 

838,163 

803,945 

1, 233, 515 

9,383,955 

1, 896, 217 

8,480,335 

3, 169. 833 

4,648^947 


New  York. 


BtuhOs. 

16, 493,  538 
31,011,750 
10,  706, 395 
6, 363,  733 
8,  803, 337 
40, 180, 883 
56, 943, 943 
49, 567, 523 
30.  Old,  158 
13, 864, 147 


Philadel- 
phU. 


14, 340, 347 
19, 579,  536 
17, 334. 453 
39,  Oil,  391 
31  941, 546 
41, 341. 341 
41.  432,  766 
71.476,486 
50,395.189 
57,863,133 


BushOi. 
3, 441. 178 
8,  845,  474 
1. 810, 558 
999,037 
1.303,651 
4, 307. 307 
5,  334, 533 
3, 631,  859 
1, 863, 970 
1, 306,  435 


1,333,839 
1, 104. 736 
553,332 
1, 710, 309 
1, 571,  478 
4, 435. 885 
3, 893, 167 
6.854,918 
7,306,033 
15,931,7U 


Baitimore. 


BiuheU, 
3, 530, 783 
3,987,607 
3. 318^  459 
1, 791, 848 
1. 874. 815 
4,111.310 
8,736,347 
8, 566.  964 
1,663.319 
1,303,750 


1,407,678 

1, 741. 360 

1,  T35, 791 

8, 517, 794 

3. 477, 533 

6(578.375 

7. 520,1^30 

11.984,180 

10. 988,  031 

18.S43,lftl 


Kew  Or- 
leana. 


Bwhels 

5,n0,23i* 
4,315.844 

3.867.GN) 
808,  M7 
589,005 
167, 6» 


169, 521 
184,598 
138,751 


150,066 
807, 5» 
1,3»L1M 
1,717,183 
1.855,612 
tl95.5Sa 
1, 189,  Hi 
3,123,939 
818.955 
1,Mi7,4p3 
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It  appears  from  tbe  foregoing  table  that  daring  the  last  five  years 
there  has  beea  a  macb  more  rapid  increase  in  the  exports  of  grain  at 
Boston,  Philadelphia^  and  Baltimore  than  at  Kew  York,  although  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1876  the  latter  port  maintained  its  position  as  the  first 
grain-exporting  port  of  the  country. 

Comparing  theexports  of  wheat  and  corn  at  eaoh  one  of  these  ports  dar- 
ing the  last  ten  years  with  the  exports  daring  the  first  ten  years,  we 
obtain  the  following  expression  of  the  growth  of  the  grain-trade  at  the 
several  cities : 


Port. 


BoetoD 

XfcwYark... 
PbilMl«lpUA. 

BdtiiDore 

XrvOrlMnt. 


ExportB, 
1856  to  1865. 


Exports, 
1867  to  1876. 


Btuthels. 
11, 685, 184 
253.  861,  384 

35.  643,  883 

36,  764, 103 
15.  466. 100 


Buthels. 
18. 703, 333 
373. 806. 076 
44, 573. 181 
66,488,381 
IS,  636, 933 


Actual     in-  I  Percentage 
crease.       i  of increase. 


Bwthdi, 

7, 017, 149 

119,  l»44, 60S 

18, 930, 399 

39, 704, 379 

*S,  829, 107 


60 
3S 

74 
148 
*3a 


*  Decrease. 

The  increased  exports  of  wheat  and  corn  from  New  York  amounted 
to  119,944,692  bushels,  and  the  increased  exports  at  all  other  ports 
afflonntod  to  62,822,560  bushels.  The  increased  exports  at  New  York 
appear  to  have  exceeded  the  increased  exports  at  all  other  ports  by 
57,122,132  bushels. 

THS  OOUNTSIES  TO  WHICH  BBEADSTUPFS  ABE  EXPOBTED  7B0M  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

Of  the  total  exports  of  grain  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  coun- 
tries about  96  per  cent,  consists  of  wheat  and  corn.  For  the  purpose  of 
illttstrating  the  subject  to  which  this  section  of  the  present  report  re- 
lates, we  may,  therefore,  confine  our  attention  to  the  exportation  of  these 
grains. 

The  following  statement  indicates  the  total  number  of  bushels  of  wheat 
(indading  wheat-flour)  and  corn  exported  from  the  United  States  each 
year  from  1865  to  1876,  inclusive : 


Tear  ending  June  30~ 


1^7 
Isfit} 
i^ 
ICO 


Bashels. 


36, 570, 364 
Noreoord. 
88,673,888 
39.816.536 
38.003,866 
56, 041, 967 


Year  ending  Jnne  30— 


1871 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


Bashels. 


63,351.184 

74,  799,  76& 

92, 169, 089 

197.496^932 

102.937.853 

195,661,214 


Wheat, — ^The  quantity  of  wheat  exported  &om  the  United  States  to 
each  one  of  the  principal  foreign  countries  is  shown  in  the  table  on  page 
^33  of  the  Appendix.  It  appears  from  this  table  that  during  the  last 
five  years  65  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  and  wheat-flour  exported  from  the 
ITnited  States  was  shipped  directly  to  Great  Britain.  Besides,  almost 
all  the  wheat  and  wheat-flour  exported  to  Canada  was  afterward  shipped 
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from  Montreal  to  Great  Britain.  Adding  the  latter  to  the  direct 
-exports,  it  appears  that  about  74  per  cent  of  our  exports  of  wheat  and 
wheat -fioar  was  to  Great  Britain. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  wheat  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  each  of  the  principal  grain-importing  countries  of  the 
globe  during  the  year  1876 : 

Wheat  exported  to  each  foreign  country  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1876. 


Coantriea. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Canada  and  other  Britinb  possessions  of  North  America 

West  Indies  and  Central  America 

Brazil 

France 

All  other  countries 

Total 


Per  cent. 


48, 932, 577 

8, 391, 843 

2, 510. 834 

2,080,900 

531. 136 

11, 883, 403 


74,  TJO,  683 


65.  S 
11.2 

17 

.1 

16.1 


100 


As  already  stated,  almost  all  the  wheat  exported  to  Canada  was  after- 
ward shipped  from  Montreal  to  Liverpool,  and  therefore  constituted  a 
part  of  the  wheat-export  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain. 

Corn. — ^On  page  234  of  the  Appendix  may  be  found  a  table  indicatiug 
the  number  of  bushels  of  corn,  including  corn-meal,  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  foreign  countries  from  1850  to  1876,  inclusive. 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  during  the  last  five  years  76  per  cent. 
of  all  the  corn  exported  from  the  United  States  was  shipped  direct  to 
Great  Britain. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  corn  exported  during  the 
year  1876  to  each  one  of  the  principal  grain-importing  countries  of  the 
globe : 

Com  exported  to  each  foreign  country  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1876. 


Conntries. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Canada  and  other  British  poasesaions  in  Korth  America 

Weet  Indi^  and  Central  America 

Germany 

France , , 

All  other  countries 

Total 


Bushels.      Per  ceut. 


4S,  453. 356 

4,652,690 

904,836 

741,  «fl 

S46.689 

9.307,535 


10 
1 

1 

I)  5 
4.S 


50. 905, 858 


100 


Almost  all  the  corn  exported  to  Canada  was  afterward  shipped  from 
Montreal  to  Liverpool,  and  therefore  constituted  a  part  of  the  corn  ex- 
port from  the  United  States  to  Oreat  Britain. 

The  quantities  of  both  wheat  and  com  exported  to  each  foreign  coun- 
try and  the  total  quantity  exported  irom  the  United  States  appear  to 
be  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  Since  1860  our  annual  exportations  of 
wheat  have  ranged  from  12,000,000  bnshels  to  about  90,000,000  bushels, 
and  our  annual  exportations  of  cprn  have  ranged  from  2,000,000  to 
50,000,000  bushels. 
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THE    GBAIN-TBABE   OF  GBEAT  BRITAIN. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  tables  that  of  the  total  quantity  of 
wheat  and  corn  exported  from  the  United  States  daring  the  last  five 
years,  about  82  per  cent,  was  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  our  principal 
castomer  in  the  grain-trade.  The  general  facts  as  to  the  sources  of  sup- 
ply of  Great  Britain  are,  therefore,  of  especial  interest  in  this  connection. 
The  United  Kingdom  oi  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  the  chief  grain- 
market  of  the  world.  All  the  Indian  corn  and  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
wheat  consumed  in  Great  Britain  is  imported  from  foreign  countries. 

Wheat, — ^The  principal  competitors  of  the  United  States  in  the  British 
wheat  market,  as  appears  from  the  table  on  page  235  of  the  Appendix,  are 
ISossia,  Germany,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Chili,  Australia, 
Denmark,  France,  Austria,  India,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

Including  in  the  imports  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  into  Great 
Britain  the  wheat  imported  from  British  North  America,  all  of^ which  is 
prodaoed  in  the  United  States  and  exported  via  Montreal,  it  appears 
that  during  the  five  years  from  1862  to  1866  31  per  cent,  of  the  total 
quantity  of  wheat  imported  into  Great  Britain  was  imported  from  the 
United  States  and  19  per  cent,  from  Russia,  and  that  during  the  five 
years  from  1870  to  1874  47  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  was  imported  from  the 
Unitfd  States  and  28  per  cent,  from  Bussia. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  and  wheat- 
floor  imported  into  Great  Britain,  the  total  quantity  imported  from 
the  United  States,  the  percentage  of  the  quantity  imported  from  the 
United  States,  the  average  value  per  bushel  of  the  total  quantity  of 
wheat  imported,  and  the  average  value  per  bushel  of  the  wheat  im- 
iwrted  from  the  United  States  during  the  period  from  1860  to  1874 
iocloBive. 

Statement  fkowing  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  wheat-flour  imported  into  Great  Britain  from 
1860  to  1874,  with  the  quantity  of  the  eanie  imported  from  the  United  States. 

[Compiled  from  tbe  British  reports  of  Trade  and  KaTlgAtion.j 


Wheat  and  wbeat'floar  im- 
ported. 


Year. 


ToUl. 


1«W 
1* 
I^ 

!>«, 

1^67 
1«8 

It!70 

\m 

1973 

i«7r 


ButheU. 

58, 915, 
69,659, 
92,  370. 
57, 157, 
53,  829, 
48.941, 
54.827. 
73,055, 
6d.  144, 
82. 969, 
68,891, 
82.709. 
88,877. 
73.241. 
68,532, 


534 
375 
775 
616 
443 
295 
133 
321 
617 
172 
416 
501 
406 
038 
516 


From  the 
United  SUtes. 


ButhtU. 

I  17. 254,  953 

28, 916, 637 

40,287,083 

21.977,249 

18,811.204 

2, 797. 347 

1.840,960 

9,504,567 

12,606,326 

88. 597, 813 

28, 106, 839 

29,167,285 

17.  984, 117 

32. 994. 023 

30, 483,  485 


'diB     I 

^  ft*    .•• 
^  ^  IP 


$1  74 
1  68 


52 
31 
21 
24 
53 


2  01 


90 
40 


1  37 


56 
69 
85 
72 


l^S 
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Cora. — The  principal  competitors  of  the  United  States  in  tbe  British 
corn  market,  as  appears  from  the  table  on  page  23ft  of  tbe  Appendix, 
are  Turkey,  Russia,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Austria,  Morocco,  France. 
^SSP^j  ^i"!  Italy.  The  importation  of  com  from  the  United  Stated  into 
Great  Britaiu,  althongh  an  exceedingly  fluctuating  trade,  exhibits,  on 
the  whole,  a  very  considerable  increase.  Inclndiug  in  the  imports  of 
corn  from  the  United  States  into  Great  Britain  the  corn  imported  from 
British  North  Amarica,  all  of  which  is  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  exported  via  Montreal,  it  appears  that  during  the  Kve  years  from 
1862  to  1866  there  was  imported  into  Great  Britaiu  from  the  United 
States  43,254,899  bushels  of  corn,  and  during  the  five  years  from  1870 
to  1874  there  was  import«d  from  the  United  States  107,331,383  hoshela. 
The  imports  of  corn  from  the  United  States  during  the  first  period  of  five 
years  amounted  to  only  44  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports,  bat  daring  the 
last  five  years  they  amounted  to  57  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports.  Tbts 
indicates  a  large  increase  in  tbe  exportation  of  corn  f^om  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain. 

ThefoUowiDgtableshowstbequantity  of  corn  and  corn-meal  imported 
into  Great  Britain  fVom  the  United  States,  the  percentage  of  tbe  whole 
qaantity  imported  f^om  tbe  United  States,  the  average  value  of  tbe 
total  quantity  of  corn  imported,  and  the  average  value  of  the  com  im- 
ported from  the  United  States. 

Slatrmfnt  ikoio'Itij  the  qiKntitj/  oj  eom  and  mrn-meal  mported  info  tht  United  KiHfdam 
(Englaitd,  Irtlamd,  a»i  ScoiUmd)  from  11360  lo  1674,  inoimiM,  wUk  Uu  qaanlil)  0/  tb 
tanteimporUd  from  tht  United  Sl«la. 

(Compiled  bvm  tiie  Brltlsb  raporta  of  Tnde  mad  StrigMkM.] 


Can  Impartad. 

Total. 

Krom  tha 

BmM>. 

^wW.. 

IWO 

ii,m,3sa 

3,M«,890 

11  «a 

11 « 

1»1 

M,T«,<3II 

iU.H 

M 

i§es 

si.ooi,uii 

li  a7«!  114 

so 

m.iaii.m 

rmwImi 

3S.8 

e» 

lesi 

i;i,^iiti 

ii.0 

ae^iMSJO 

UMilini 

48.8 

ea 

1*OT 

i5.Bss.sai 

IdM 

ss.ssi,*M 

§;«it:4i« 

IDS 

ima 

3J,3«,3M 

S.ISI,3M 

ao 

88 

]«70 

3S;SM.0*8 

SJ,«» 

S3.M9,*M 

14.459,™ 

tt.iKss.ua 

33.KI.3M 

e».i 

eg 

un 

M.xi.m 

lu,  li'.iii 

^m.^1 

a4.i)as,Mi 

JL8 

110 

111 

Ooni  being  a  eooiniodity  of  low  valae,  there  appears  to  be  good  reason 
to  believe  that  if  the  low  freight-rates  which  have  prevailed  on  the  trans- 
portatiou-lines  of  the  United  States  &om  tbe  corn-producing  area  to  the 
seaboard  shall  oontiuue,  there  will  be  a  great  increase  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  com  to  Great  Britain  and  other  foreign  countries.    Tbe  fi)II  in 
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the  average  fireigbt>charges  for  the  transportation  of  com  from  Ohicago 
to  New  Tork  firom  26.6  cents  per  bushel  in  1872  to  8.6  cents  per  bashel 
in  1876  has  been  the  chief  caase  of  the  great  increase  of  oar  export  of 
com  to  foreign  countries. 

COMPARATIVE    PBODTTCTION  AND   CONSUMPTION  OP   BBEADSTUFFS   IN 
GBEAT  BBITAIN  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  in  this  connection,  to  note  the  differences  as  . 
to  the  sources  of  supply  of  wheat  and  corn  and  the  consumption  of  those 
grains  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States — the  two  principal 
commercial  nations  of  the  globe. 

The  estimated  amount  of  the  wheat-crop  of  Great  Britain,  according 
to  the  latest  returns,  is  99,918,400  bushels,  and  that  of  the  United  States 
292,136,000  bnshels.  The  annual  consumption  in  England  amounts  to 
abont  184,000,000  bushels,  and  in  the  United  States  to  about  218,000,000 
bushels.  The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  (England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  and  adjacent  islands)  is  abont  33,000,000,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  is  abont  43,000,000.  During  the  year  1876  there 
was  produced  within  the  United  Kingdom  only  abont  one-half  of  the  entire 
quantity  of  wheat  consumed  in  that  oomitry,  or  about  92,600,000  bushels, 
and  abont  the  same  amount  was  imported  fh)m  other  countries.  There 
was,  however,  produced  within  the  United  States,  during  the  year  end- 
ing Jane  30, 1876,  a  snfficient  supply  of  wheat  for  its  entire  popnlation, 
and  besfdes  a  snrplns  of  74,750,682  bushels,  or  26  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
crop  whioh  was  exported  to  foreign  ooantries. 

Qraat  Britain  dc^nds  entirely  apon  other  conntries  for  her  immense 
sopply  of  com,  the  eonsamption  daring  the  year  1876  having  amounted 
to  73,O00^MO  bnsb^,  the  estimated  oost  of  which  in  England  was 
$75,000,000 ;  whereas  during  the  last  crop^year  of  which  a  record  has 
been  made  it  appears  that  the  United  States  prodwed  1,321,069,000 
binbels,  of  which  abont  1,270,000,000  bushels  were  consnraed  in  this 
conntry,  and  60^910,532  boshels,  or  only  4  per  cent,  was  exported.  The 
oom-cfop,  however,  indirectly  contributes  very  much  more  than  this  to 
the  aports  of  the  United  States  in  tiie  form  of  spirits,  beef,  pork,  pro- 
nsfoM,  and  products  of  animals  of  varions  kinds. 

The  amount  of  grain  which  can  be  exported  from  the  United  States 
te  Great  Britain  depends  apou  several  circumstances,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  crops  in  all  the  surplus- 
gfam^prodnoing  countries,  the  cost  of  internal  transportation  in  every 
ooontry  from  which  she  draws  her  supplies,  the  cost  of  ocean-transpor- 
tation from  those  countries,  and  all  the  circumstances  bearing  upon  the 
prosperity  of  her  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests. 

The  £icts  embraced  in  the  following  extract  from  a  recent  letter  ad- 
<lressed  to  this  Department  by  Mr.  George  U.  Porter,  secretary  of  the 
Baltimore  Board  of  Trade,  are  of  interest  in  this  connection : 

The  iDQi«M6d  export-trade  in  wheat  and  oorn  from  the  United  States  doring  the  last 
twoyeait  ia  doaMesB  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  low  rates  of  interior  transporta- 
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tioD,  which  hfts  enabled  the  western  prodacera  to  compete  aaoceaafnlly  with  the  pro- 
daction  of  other  nations  in  the  English  markets,  and  the  low  prices  which  have  there 
prevailed  have  caused  increased  consumption,  particularly  of  corn,  which,  at  27«.  per 
quarter,  would  be  fed  more  largely  than  at  309.,  and  at  any  higher  figure  the  quantity 
would  decrease.  In  regard  to  wheat,  the  "  western  spring  "  comes  into  oompetltioD 
more  nearly  with  the  Russian  product  in  the  English  markets,  and  is  growing  in 
favor,  so  much  so  that  several  of  the  largest  houses  previously  engaged  in  importing 
the  Russian  wheat  have  of  late  turned  their  attention  to  the  United  States. 

The  winter-wheat  crop  is  smaller,  being  confined  to  the  belt  of  central  States,  and 
there  has  been  very  little  surplus  of  this  description  over  home  wants  for  several  years ; 
hence  the  light  export  of  it. 

To  sum  up  th^  matter :  everything  which  has  tended  to  cheapen  the  cost  at  the  sea- 
board ports  has  contributed  to  enable  our  country  to  find  a  market  for  its  surplus  pro- 
duction of  wheat  and  com  abroad  in  competition  with  all  other  producing  countries. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  very  low  freights  which  prevailed  inland  have  inured  more 
directly  to  the  advantage  of  the  western  producers  than  to  any  other  interest. 

It  appears  from  very  recent  information  that  the  average  weekly  con- 
samption  of  Indian  corn  in  the  United  Kingdom  daring  the  year  I87t> 
was  1,390,730  bushels,  as  against  771,078  bushels  in  1875,  an  increased 
consumption  of  80  per  cent,  in  one  year;'  which  appears  to  have  been  at- 
tributable largely  to  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  corn,  mainly  in  conse- 
quence of  reduced  cost  of  transportation. 

COMPARATIVE  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  HOME  AND  THE  FOREIGN  GRALN 

MARKETS. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  value  of  the  grain-export  trade  of  the 
United  States  and  the  prominent  position  which  our  country  maintaius 
with  respect  to  this  trade  in  the  grain-markets  of  the  world,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  advert  to  the  fact  that  the  home  market  is  very  much 
more  important  than  the  foreign  market.  According  to  a  careful  com- 
putation made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Transportation,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  during  the  year  1872,  there  was  produced  within  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Iowa,  and  Minnesota  1,028,987,000  bushels  of  grain  of  all  kinds, 
of  which  there  was  consumed  in  those  States  815,955,574  bushels,  and 
shipped  out  of  them  213,021,426  bushels.  Of  this  latter  amount,  repre- 
senting surplus  production,  there  was  shipped  to  other  States  in  this 
country  138,660,648  bushels,  and  exported  to  foreign  countries,  74,360,778 
bushels.  The  quantity  exported  appears  to  have  been  only  about  onet 
half  the  quantity  shipped  to  home  markets,  and  to  h^ive  ootistitoted 
only  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  entire  grain-crop  of  the  United  States* 
This  affords  another  illustration  of  the  statement  made  at  the  beginning 
of  this  report,  that  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  of 
very  much  greater  importance  than  the  foreign  commerce. 

STATISTICS    OF    THE    FOREIGN    COMMERCE    OF    THE   UNITED    STATES. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
the  United  States  from  1790  to  1876,  the  value  in  both  cases  being  stated 
in  gold.    Net  imports  are  given,  i. «.,  the  value  of  the  total  imports,  less 
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the  valae  of  foreign  Taerchaudise  afterward  exported,  and  which,  of 
coarse,  does  not  properly  constitate  a  par  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States : 

Stutemeni  exhibiting  the  gross  specie  value  of  imports  and  exports  from  September  30, 1790, 

to  June  30,  lt^6. 


YMr. 


Foreign  inio 
ports. 


Someatio 
exi)ort8. 


1790 

\m 

lelO 
l*^ 

If'-iO 
1-20 
l?Jl 
1^2 

Ir^ 

1337 
\m 
1-55I 
lefiO 


138,460.844 

52, 131. 891 

61, 008. 705 

56,  441, 971 

56, 489, 441 

88. 951. 207 

163, 186, 510 

194. 526, 639 

195, 636, 060 

250,  420. 187 

879, 712, 187 

233,020,227 

298,261.364 

336, 914. 524 

251,727,008 

317. 873,  053 

335,233,232 


$19,666,000 

31, 840, 903 

42, 366, 675 

51, 683. 640 

59, 462. 029 

113, 895, 634 

136, 946, 912 

196.689,718 

192, 368. 984 

213»  417, 697 

252.047.806 

246,  708,  553 

310, 586, 330 

338, 985. 065 

293.758,279 

335, 894,  385 

373, 189, 274 


Year. 


1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872   

1873 

1874 ^ 

1875 

1876 


Foreign  im< 
ports. 


•315, 
188, 
226, 
309, 
216, 
430. 
397. 
349, 
412, 
431. 
513, 
617, 
635, 
572, 
531, 
455, 


004,726 
902,263 
796,336 
30^,955 
441.  495 
770.041 
222.067 
023,  682 
140,  841 
950.428 
033,809 
569, 017 
467,636 
080,910 
472.529 
407,836 


Domestic 
exports. 


1288. 
210. 
241, 
243, 
201, 
420, 
332, 
353, 
318. 
420. 
512, 
501, 
578, 
639, 
598, 
586, 


699, 486 
688,675 
997.  474 
977,  589 
558, 372 
161.  476 
618, 089 
135,  875 
089,663 
500,275 
802,267 
2e5, 371 
938, 985 
333,166 
737, 753^ 
128,  SOk 


9.-THB  BEGULATION  OF  THE  JBAILEOADS  BY  THE  STATE. 

The  constrnction  of  railroads  has  forced  its  way  against  the  preja- 
dices,  the  opposing  interests,  and  the  habits  of  the  world,  strengthened 
by  the  usages  of  centuries.  But  it  was  not  tb  have  been  expected  that 
an  intrader  so  vigorous  and  of  such  marked  peculiarities  could  pass 
throagh  the  various  stages  of  development  without  much  frictional  re- 
sistance and  a  great  deal  of  direct  opposition. 

The  difficulties  touching  the  relations  of  the  railroads  to  the  public^ 
have  arisen  in  part  from  the  clashing  of  the  interests  of  the  companies- 
with  those  of  individuals,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent  as  the  result  of 
those  larger  questions  of  a  public  character,  growing  out  of  the  dual 
nature  of  railroads  as  public  highways  and  as  commercial  enterprises. 
Even  at  this  day  the  relations  of  the  railroads  to  the  public  interests  are 
not  fully  determined.  Within  the  last  three  years  the  people  of  several 
of  the  States  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  fundamental  questions 
of  public  policy  touching  the  duties  and  the  rights  of  railroad  corpo- 
rations. 

In  regard  to  this  many-sided  question,  affecting  so  many  vital  interests,, 
it  is  not  strange  that  widely-different  views  should  have  been  enter- 
tained nor  that  a  great  variety  of  expedients  should  have  been  proposed 
for  the  correction  of  abuses.  The  views  which  have  been  advanced  em- 
brace constitutional  and  legal,  commercial  and  economic  questions.  The 
present  consideration  of  the  subject  is  confined  mainly  to  its  commercial 
and  economic  bearings. 

Soon  after  the  railroad  became  an  assured  success,  the  enterprise^ 
the  capital,  and  the  inventive  genius  of  the  world  were  earnestly  enlisted 
in  the  development  and  utilization  of  the  new  invention.    Extravagant 
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and,  as  it  now  appears,  absurd  notions  were  at  first  entertained  in  re- 
gard to  the  possibilities  of  railroads.  A  period  of  wild  railroad  speca- 
lation  followed.  Public  sentiment  being  strongly  enlisted  in  favor  of  tbe 
new  mode  of  transport  and  of  travel,  obstacles  to  the  success  of  railroad 
enterprises  were  for  a  long  time  set  aside  by  the  force  of  pnblic  opinion 
acting  through  the  legislatures  and  the  courts.  In  several  of  the  States 
of  this  country  railroads  were  constructed  recklessly,  and  far  in  advance 
of  the  actnal  needs  of  commerce. 

In  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  the  railroad  system  has  grown  up  under 
the  principle  of  independent  corporate  ownership.  At  first,  railroad 
charters  were  granted  by  special  legislation,  but  afterward,  in  many  of  the 
States,  by  the  provisions  of  general  railroad  laws.  Tbe  extension  of  the  rale 
of  constitutional  law  enunciated  in  the  Dartmouth  OoUege  case  to  railway 
charters  gave  to  the  companies  almost  unlimited  power  in  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  rates  and  fares,  and  enabled  them  in  many  cases  to 
impose  such  charges  and  to  make  such  discriminations  as  their  caprices 
or  their  views  of  pdicy  might  dictate.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
the  incipiency  of  railroad  enterprises  was  eharacterized  by  gigantic 
blunders  and  serious  abuses. 

The  railroad  companies  themselves,  as  well  as  the  public,  have  saf 
fered  from  the  effects  of  inexperience.  Errors  of  judgment^  involving 
the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars,  have  been  made  in  the  location,  the  ccm- 
struction,  and  the  management  of  railroads,  and  in  the  advancement  of 
the  system  in  all  its  interests  and  relations.  Perhaps  the  most  serious 
losses  have  resulted  from  mistakes  and  dishonorable  exploits  in  railway 
financiering.  It  is  stated  upon  good  authority  that  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1876  the  total  bonds,  stock,  and  debt  of  railroads  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $4,775,000,000,  and  that  of  this  enormous  sum  38  per  cent., 
or  $1,800,000,000,  is  represented  by  railroads  in  defarult,  and  is  wholly  un. 
productive  to  the  investors.  Besides  this,  there  are  many  railroads  in 
the  country  which  manage  to  pay  the  interest  upon  their  bonded  in- 
debtedness, but  which  pay  no  dividends,  or  very  small  oims,  upon  their 
stock.  This  has  caused  an  enormous  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  the  stock 
of  such  roads.  It  is  estimated  that  the  actual  shrinkage  or  loss  in  rail- 
road property  amounts  to  fully  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  capital  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country,  or  to  about  $2,387,000,000,  a  sum  exceeding  tbe 
national  debt  of  the  United  States. 

Every  improvement  in  the  art  of  railroad  construction  and  manage- 
ment has  involved  an  enormous  waste  of  capital  and  of  effort,  and  tiie 
system  has  in  every  phase  of  its  existence  advanced  toward  its  present 
stage  of  progress  through  the  slow  and  oftentimes  discouraging  proc- 
ess of  experiment.  These  things  have  been  unavoidable  incidents  of  a 
tentative  period.  But  through  all  these  difficulties,  abuses,  and  dis- 
couragements, the  railroad  system  has  steadily  advanced  until  it  has 
become  deeply  rooted  in  the  social,  commercial,  and  political  or- 
ganization of  society.    The  habits  of  tbe  people  have  also  been  rad- 
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ically  changed  by  coDformity  to  the  exigencies  of  the  new  mode  of  in- 
tercommanicatioD. 

Many  of  the  abases  and  evils  which  have  sprung  up  with  the  railroad 
system  are  traceable  to  the  fact  that  railroads  have  never  been,  and 
perhaim  in  the  nature  of  things. never  can  become,  free  highways  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  ''  free"  applies  to  navigable  waters  and  to  wagon 
roads.  When  railroads  were  first  introduced,  it  was  supposed  that 
they  could  be  operated  in  the  same  manner  as  other  public  highways;  but 
it  was  soon  demonstrated  that  upon  an  avenue  of  commerce  the  path- 
way of  which  is  no  wider  than  the  wheel  of  the  vehicle  which  moves 
qpon  it,  not  only  the  road  itself  but  the  entire  equipment  and  motive 
power  must  be  placed  under  the  control  of  one  central  organization. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  railroad  as  a  public  highway  are  based  upon 
this  mechanical  feature,  and  to  it  may  be  directly  traced  almost  every 
qaestion  which  has  arisen  respecting  the  relations  of  the  railroads  to 
the  public.  The  circumstance  just  alluded  to  gave  to  the  railroad  sys- 
tem certain  ntiarked  characteristics  of  monopoly,  and  at  an  early  day 
serioDS  apprehensions  were  entertained  as  to  the  abuses  which  might 
arise  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  system.  But  the  popular 
demand  for  railroads  at  almost  any  cost  set  at  rest  all  these  fears. 
Some  of  the  evils  encountered  have  in  the  progress  of  events  worked 
oat  their  own  care,  some  have  been  adjusted  by  legislation  and  by  the 
coorta,  some  have  been  corrected  by  the  railroad  companies  themselves, 
while  others  remain  unsettled,  constituting  what  is  termed  ^'  the  rail- 
road problem  of  the  day.'' 

No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  either  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Great  Britain  toward  the  adoption  of  a  general  policy  of  railway  con- 
stniction,  and  the  result  is  that  railroads  have  been  located  and  con- 
structed with  little  regard  to  the  public  interests,  except  as  those  in- 
tereBts  have  been  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  the  companies. 
Ill  many  cases  two  railroads  have  been  built  between  the  same  points, 
where  one  road  could  have  done  all  the  business  at  much  less  cost, 
^^'ompetition  in  railroad  construction  and  management  has,  however, 
from  the  beginning,  enjoyed  the  largest  liberty,  and  public  sentiment 
has  sustained  this  policy,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  better  to  allow  the 
v^vstem  to  work  out  its  own  destiny  under  the  stimulus  of  individual 
enterprise  than  to  attempt  to  place  it  under  the  control  of  the  State. 
The  genius  of  our  governmental  institutions  has  also  prompted  to  this 
coarse. 

The  exploits  which  have  characterized  railway  financiering  from  the 
beginning  to  the  present  time,  perhaps  present  the  most  extraordinary 
spectacle  in  the  history  of  railroad  construction.  Among  the  methods 
pnrsued  may  be  mentioned :  First  Corrupt  contracts  with  corporations 
for  the  constmction  of  the  roads,  the  parties  forming  such  contracts 
^ith  the  railway  corporations  being  officers  of  the  railroad  companies 
or  persons  acting  in  their  interest.    Such  contracts  were  evidently  in 
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direct  conflict  with  good  morals  and  with  established  principles  of  law. 
Second.  The  fraudulent  purchase  of  branch  roads,  the  managers  of  the 
trnnk-lines  being  interested  in  such  transactions.  Third.  The  manage 
ment  of  railroad  interests  in  such  manner  as  alternately  to  raise  and 
lower  the  value  of  stocks  and  bonds  for  speculative  purposes.  Fourth, 
Misrepresentations  in  the  published  statements  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  roads.  Fifth.  The  granting  to  individuals  the  privilege  of 
engaging  in  certain  branches  of  traffic,  by  which  means  the  profits  of 
railroads  have  been  diverted  from  their  stockholders.  Sixth.  The  issu- 
ing of  railroad-bonds  upon  the  faith  of  fictitious  subscription  to  stock. 
This  practice  was  quite  common  during  the  flood-tide  of  railway  speca- 
lations. 

In  some  of  the  States  railroads  have  been  built  almost  exclusively  from 
the  proceeds  of  bonds  sold  at  a  large  discount.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  population  in  some  of  the  Western  States 
many  railroads,  constructed  even  under  such  an  abnormal  mode  of 
financiering,  have  become  profitable  to  their  stockholders.  The  very 
success  of  enterprises  of  this  character  tended  for  a  while  to  demor- 
alize the  public  mind  respecting  the  construction  of  railroads  in  this 
country.  But  the  exposure  from  time  to  time  of  these  schemes  and  the 
frequent  collapse  of  inflated  values  eventually  put  a  stop  to  such  ven- 
tures. The  hope  may  be  indulged  that  hereafter  the  railroad  system  of 
the  country  will  be  extended  upon  sound  commercial  and  financial  prin- 
ciples, and  that  it  will  keep  pace  with  the  legitimate  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  country. 

The  granting  of  railroad  charters  and  other  legislation  in  behalf  of 
railroads  have  been  marked  by  blunders  and  abuses  which  form  a  dis- 
creditable record  in  the  history  of  railroad  construction  both  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States.  The  manifest  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
railroad  construction  and  the  force  of  public  opinion  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  companies  for  many  years  impelled  legislators  to  extend  to  them 
extraordinary  privileges,  subsidies,  and  immunities. 

The  popular  sentiment  which  impelled  the  National  Government  to 
make  large  contributions  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  railroads  in  the 
Western  States  and  Territories  also  led  several  of  the  States  to  pur- 
sue a  similar  policy  with  respect  to  railroads  projected  within  their 
territorial  limits.  The  plan  of  granting  direct  aid  to  railroads  by  sub- 
scriptions to  their  stock,  and  by  guarantees  of  their  bonds,  prevailed 
quite  extensively  in  the  Western  States  during  the  period  of  wild  and 
reckless  railroad  adventures.  Serious  mistakes  were  made  in  the  man- 
ner of  granting  sach  aids.  In  some  of  the  Western  States,  counties, 
towns,  and  cities  were  empowered  to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  pro- 
jected roads  and  to  become  guarantors  of  their  securities.  In  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  the  people  authorized  towns  and  counties  to  issue  their 
boiids,  secured  by  mortgages  upon  lands,  the  owners  of  the  lands  tak- 
ing in  exchange  for  such  securities  the  stock  of  the  projected  railroads. 
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At  tliat  time  railroad  projectors  were  regarded  almost  as  public  bene- 
tkctors,  and  an  enterprising  but  incautious  people,  actuated  solely  by 
the  motive  of  developing  the  resources  of  their  new-found  western 
homed,  paid  little  attention  to  the  possible  consequences  of  the  obliga- 
tions which  they  assumed  for  the  sake  of  SBCuring  the  advantages  of 
railroad  transportation.  The  proceeds  from  the  various  forms  of  aid 
extended  to  railroads  in  the  Western  States  were  largely  squandered 
or  misappropriated,  and  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  funds  realized  from  the  various  forms  of  aid 
foand  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  dishonest  railroad  fi^nanciers.  A  large 
uumber  of  the  roads  ultimately  became  bankrupt,  entailing  heavy  losses 
apon  the  people  who  had  contributed  toward  their  construction. 

Bat  whatever  may  have  been  the  mistakes  and  abuses  which  have 
marked  the  construction  of  railroads  in  the  United  States,  it  is  evident 
that  the  system  has  been  the  instrumentality  through  which  a  vast  ter- 
ritory has  been  developed  and  through  which  grand  achievements 
have  been  made  in  material  prosperity  and  greatness.  The  progress  of 
the  railroad  system  has  been  a  contest  between  opposing  forces.  Many 
victims  have  been  left  upon  the  field  of  battle,  but.  a  great  victory  has 
been  won. 

DISCRIMINATIONS  AND  OTHER  ABUSES. 

UDjast  discriminations  and  exorbitant  freight-charges  were  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  popular  uprising  against  railroad  management  in 
the  Western  States.  It  is  evident  that  certain  discriminations  must  be 
made  in  railway  charges,  from  the  fact  that  no  common  measure  of  the 
value  of  the  services  rendered  by  railroads  can  be  devised.  The  unit 
of  measure  most  frequently  referred  to  in  theoretical  discussions  is 
fhe  ca$t  of  transporting  one  ton  of  freight  one  mile  ;  but  this  unit,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  inapplicable  to  the  cost  of  transporting  freights  under  the 
almost  infinite  variety  of  circumstances  which  present  themselves. 

The  service  rendered  by  railroad  companies  as  transporters  of  many 
kimls  of  commodities,  especially  those  shipped  in  single  packages  and 
re<iQinng  much  care  and  personal  service,  cannot  be  estimated  by  weight, 
nor  is  distance  in  such  cases  a  criterion  of  cost.  In  many  cases  the  cost 
of  haaluig  freight  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  total  cost  of  re- 
ceiving it  from  the  shipper,  holding  it  in  warehouse,  and  delivering  it 
to  the  consignee ;  and  especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  commodities 
transported  short  distances.  Discriminations,  or  dififerences  in  the  rate 
of  charges  with  respect  to  the  conditions  of  weight  or  distance^  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  proper,  if  the  rates  charged  are  not  out  of  proportion 
to  the  actual  value  of  the  services  rendered. 

The  discrimination  known  as  the  ^'  classification  of  freights  "  is  based 
aiwn  several  conditions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned,  differences  in 
the  cost  of  transporting  different  commodities,  the  value  of  different 
commodities,  quantity  moved  of  one  kind,  the  competitive  influence  of 
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rival  transportation  lines,  and  the  effect  of  the  competition  of  rival  mar- 
kets upon  traffic  in  different  articles  of  merchandise.  A  consideration 
of  these  facts  clearly  indicates  that  the  question  as  to  whether  discrimi- 
nations are  just  or  unjust  is  an  exceedingly  complex  one.  Not  only  is  it 
difficult  to  decide  in  special  cases,  but  it  is  also  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  formulate  general  rules  upon  the  subject.  The  question  is  not  an 
absolute  but  a  relative  one,  the  relationships  presenting  themselves 
under  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  circumstances. 

Discriminations  in  rates  exist  upon  all  free  highways  where  competi- 
tion prevails  among  common  carriers,  and  frequently  in  quite  as  marked 
a  degree  as  on  railroads.  Discriminations  in  opposition  to  the  common- 
law  rule  which  forbids  the  charging  of  different  rates  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  commodities  under  similar  conditions  are  evidently  unjust.  Id 
practice,  however,  the  cases  in  which  the  conditions  may  be  said  to  be 
quite  similar  are  comparatively  few,  while  the  cases  in  which  they  are 
unlike  are  many. 

Instances  may  be  adduced  in  which  railroad  companies  charge  a 
greater  rate  for  hauling  commodities  over  a  part  than  over  the  entire 
length  of  their  roads.  In  many  cases  this  practice  is  unjustifiable,  bat 
it  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  oftentimes  the  actual  cost  to  a  company 
of  hauling  freight  between  intermediate  points  on  a  railroad  is  greater 
than  the  cost  of  hauling  it  over  the  entire  length  of  the  road.  This  has 
•already  been  explained  in  the  section  of  this  report  entitled  ^<The  Econ- 
omy of  Transport  by  Rail." 

The  charging  of  lower  rates  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise 
for  one  shipper  than  for  another  constitutes  a  most  irritating  and  fla- 
grant class  of  discriminations.  This  practice  is  calculated  to  destroy 
the  vital  principle  of  competition  in  trade  and  to  paralyze  commercial 
eutei*prise.  No  partiality  should  be  extended  to  one  shipper  over  an- 
other, except  upon  well-defined  economic  considerations  touching  the 
quantity  of  merchandise  transported  and  the  actual  expense  incurred 
by  the  transporter  in  each  case.  But  sound  views  of  public  policy 
touching  the  importance  of  preventing  the  common  carrier  from  inter- 
fering with  the  freedom  of  trade  may  to' a  certain  extent  compel  equal 
rates  even  in  the  face  of  certain  acknowledged  economic  principles. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  cost  of  transi>ortation  is  greatly  affected 
by  the  quantity  of  freight  transported  5  yet  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
practicable to  change  rates  continually,  according  to  the  fluctuations  ia 
the  amount  of  traffic.  In  an  agricultural  country  the  fluctuations  in 
the  quantity  of  freights  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  are  very  great. 
The  establishment  of  rates  appears  therefore  to  be  a  question  of  general 
averages,  rather  than  of  special  adjustments  in  order  to  meet  all  the 
exigencies  of  commerce. 

For  several  years  railroads  have  discriminated  to  such  an  extent 
against  the  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  of  certain  cities  in 
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tbiscoaiitry  that  fears  have  been  entertained  of  the  practicakl  cou6scation 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  capital  invested  in  productive  enterprises. 
Sach  a  result  is  not  only  to  be  deprecated,  but,  if  possible,  to  be  pre- 
vented. If  such  destruction  of  values  should  be  brought  about  either 
by  the  voluntary  or  the  involuntary  action  of  railroad  managers,  a 
(loobt  might  arise  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  secnrity  of  property  in 
all  commercial  cities. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  any  definite  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween just  and  unjust  discriminations,  under  the  almost  infinite  variety 
of  forms  in  which  they  present  themselves.  No  particular  charge  for 
transporting  freight  can  be  proved  to  be  absolutely  equitable  in  com- 
parison with  any  other  freight-charge.  There  are  all  degrees  of  dis- 
crimination, from  those  which  command  general  approval  to  those  which 
are  most  irritating  and  most  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  producers, 
of  coDsamers,  and  of  merchants.  A  railroad  commissioner  of  a  west- 
ern State,  being  asked  why  he  did  not  in  his  annual  report  present  a 
few  marked  instances  of  unjust  discriminations,  replied  that  to  have 
(lone  so  would  have  been  an  unjust  discrimination  against  the  roads 
named,  as  all  the  roads  discriminate  in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent 
as  their  interests  appear  to  require. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  railroad  managers  should  have  failed  to 
Qoite  their  efforts  with  those  of  railroad  commissioners  in  endeavoring 
to  ascertain  through  scientific  and  practical  investigations  such  facts 
as  may  be  useful  in  formulating  rules  for  determining  the  distinctions 
between  just  and  unjust  discriminations. 

Tlie  limits  of  this  report  will  not  admit  of  an  elaborate  treatise  upon 
tbis  difficult  and  complicated  subject.  A  partial  and  imperfect  view 
may,  however,  be  afforded  through  one  or  two  practical  illustrations 
having  a  special  bearing  upon  through  traffic  between  the  East  and 
the  West.  The  striking  differences  which  exist  between  local  and 
tbroagh  rates  are  well  illustrated  by  the  following  schedule  showing 
the  rates  which  prevailed  in  October,  187G,  for  the  transportation 
of  corn  fh>m  various  points  to  Baltimore,  Md.  This  schedule  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  George  U.  P.  Porter,  secretary  of  the  board  of  Trade  of 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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The  following  statement  by  Mr.  Porter  in  regard  to  the  discrimina- 
tious  indicated  in  the  foregoing  schedule  is  of  interest  in  this  connec- 
tion: 

Discriminations  as  to  distance  are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  with  most  roads. 
Where  there  is  no  competition,  the  rates  by  comparison  appear  to  be  disproportioned 
■and  strikingly  high,  bat  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  from  these  local 
points  the  amount  of  business  is  usually  Insigniticant  compared  with  that  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  chief  competing  centers  in  the  far  West.  On  the  Cumberland  Valley 
Railroad  in  Pennsylvania,  from  points  distant  125  and  135  miles,  respectively,  from 
Baltimore,  one-half  of  which  distance  (from  Harrisburgh)  is  over  the  Northern  Central 
road,  (now  worked  by  the  Pennsylvania  Company,)  the  rate  is  17  cents  per  100  pouDds, 
which  is  but  half  a  cent  less  than  the  latter  company  charges  to  Baltimore  from  Chi- 
cago, a  distance  of  900  miles.  Again,  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  from  Frederick, 
distant  from  Baltimore  but  63  miles,  12^  cents  per  100  pounds  is  the  rate,  while  from 
-Chicago,  815  miles,  the  rate  is  only  5  cents  more. 

The  rates  charged  by  other  trunk  lines  from  interior  points  to  Atlantic 
seaports  exhibit  similar  discriminations  with  respect  to  distance.  The 
extension  of  railroads  throughout  the  country  has  to  a  great  extent  elim- 
inated the  consideration  of  distance,  or  at  least  greatly  reduced  it^ 
value  as  an  element  of  the  cost  of  transportation. 

The  following  illustration,  presented  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Hayes,  of  Detroit^ 
Mich.,  points  to  another  feature  of  the  subject  of  discrimination.  It 
serves  to  indicate  that  unequal  rates  are  oftentimes  compelled  between 
competing  railroads,  in  order  to  prevent  a  shorter  line  from  secariug 
all  of  a  certain  traffic  and  thus  to  break  down  competition,  the  surest 
guarantee  of  cheap  transportation : 

There  are  now  three  competing  lines  between  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  the  western  ter- 
minus of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  The  latter  road  forms  an  eastern  connec- 
tion of  all  these  three  competing  lines,  and  evidently  it  mast  remain  neutral  with 
respect  to  the  traffic  they  bring  to  it.  The  distance  from  Lansing  to  Boston  via  the 
South  Shore  Road  is  027  miles,  while  via  Detroit  and  the  Great  Western  Railway  it  is 
only  818  miles,  (109  miles  less.)  If  the  same  rate  per  ton  per  mile  were  charged  on 
both  lines,  the  longer  line  would  charge  13  per  cent,  more  than  the  shorter  line.  In 
that  case  the  longer  line  would  not  be  able  to  secure  any  part  of  the  traffic.  In  order 
to  compete  for  the  traffic,  the  longer  line  can  charge  no  more  for  the  entire  distaoce 
from  Lansing  to  Buffalo  than  the  shorter  line.  The  New  York  Central  can  get  do 
more  from  one  line  than  from  the  other  for  the  same  service  from  the  same  point  with- 
out discriminating  against  the  one  and  in  favor  of  the  other.  The  adjustment  of 
charges  west  of  Buffalo  Is  as  follows :  The  roads  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo  should  receive 
the  same  compensation  as  the  Lake  Shore  Road  from  Toledo  to  Buffalo.  Circum- 
stances governing  the  through  traffic  compel  equal  charges  from  Detroit  and  Toledo 
to  competitive  points  East.  The  result  is  that,  in  order  that  the  through  rate  from 
Lansing  to  the  East  maybe  equal,  the  shorter  line  from  Lansing  to  Detroit  most 
receive  the  same  as  the  longer  line  from  Lansing  to  Toledo. 

Virtually  the  line  from  Lansing  to  Detroit  is  allowed  for  194  miles,  while  the  adnal 
distance  is  only  85  miles.  At  first  glance  this  irregularity  may  seem  to  be  an  nnjost 
discrimination  against  the  line  from  Lansing  to  Toledo,  but  another  important  fact 
must  here  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  Joint  or  agreed  rates  of  both  roads  from 
Lansing  to  Toledo  and  Detroit  are  necessarily  the  same  for  all  **  local  traffic ;''  t.  e., 
commodities  shipped  from  Lansing  to  the  Toledo  and  Detroit  markets  either  to  be 
manufactured  or  sold  at  these  points.    In  order  that  these  two  markets  may  stand  on 
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an  eqnal  footing  ia  the  New  York  and  Bostoi^narketSy  and  at  common  points  tbrough- 
oat  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  must  carry 
freixht  at  the  same  rates  to  Buffalo  as  are  charged  from  Detroit  to  Buflfalo,  and  of 
cmne  receive  much  less  per  ton  per  mile,  the  distance  from  Toledo  being  greater. 

Thostbe  merchants  of  Detroit  are  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  both  with  respect 
to  the  sapply  at  Lansing  and  the  demand  at  eastern  points. 

The  foregoing  illastratioa  shows  that  certain  discriminations  are 
sometimes  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  other  discriminations  which 
wonld  be  destrnctive  of  important  commercial  interests. 

The  discriminations  complained  of  in  the  Western  States  relate  chiefly 
to  "local  rates,'*  and  are  the  proper  subjects  of  inquiry  and  of  relief  by 
State  aathorities.  Already  the  question  has  received  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  the  legislatures,  of  the  courts  of  justice,  of  railroad  commis- 
sioners, and  of  others  whose  attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject  from 
duty,  from  interest,  or  from  the  force  of  personal  inclination.  Many 
nnjast  discriminations  with  respect  to  freight  rates  have  undoubtedly 
been  made  ignorantly  by  managers  of  railroads,  from  the  fact  that  they 
bad  no  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  performing  the  various  classes  of  service 
on  the  roads  intrusted  to  their  care.  A  few  able  men  in  this  country 
have  investigated  the  economy  of  transport  by  rail,  and  other  important 
conditions  which  necessarily  exert  an  influence  in  determining  freight- 
charges.  These  men  have  pursued  the  subject  in  a  thoroughly  scientiflc 
manner,  and  have  brought  to  the  task  great  ability  and  patient  research. 
It  is  theur  opinion  that  many  freight-tariffs  have  been  framed  by  railroad 
managers  in  violation  of  economic  and  commercial  principles.  This  was 
especially  the  case  during  the  first  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  the  his- 
tory of  railroads. 

The  subject  of  discriminations  is  perhaps  the  most  complex  and  diffi- 
cult one  in  the  entire  range  of  railroad  management  and  regulation. 
It  is  essentially  a  question  of  details,  since  each  case  or  class  of  cases 
must  be  determined  upon  its  own  merits.  The  conduct  of  railroad 
affairs  having  become  so  intimately  connected  with  the  social  and  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  people,  discriminations  and  other  abuses  must  be 
corrected  gradually  in  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  by 
regnlations  established  by  the  railroad  companies  themselves,  by  such 
legislative  action  us  may  be  taken  as  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  the 
whole  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  by  the  establishment  of  customs  com- 
manding popular  approval.  Perhaps  a  safe  guide  in  efforts  to  mark  the 
line  of  distinction  between  just  and  unjust  discriminations  may  be  drawn 
from  the  following  opinion  of  an  English  court  as  to  the  general  rule  which 
shottld  prevail  in  deciding  whether  certain  restraints  upon  trade  result- 
ing from  railway  combinations  are  reasonable  or  unreasonable : 

We  do  not  see  how  a  better  test  can  be  applied  to  the  q  nest  ion,  whether  reasonable 
^r  not,  than  by  considering  whether  the  restraint  is  such  only  as  to  afford  a  fair  pro- 
tection to  the  interests  of  the  party  in  favor  of  whom  it  is  given,  and  not  so  large  as  t  > 
interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  pnblic. 

This  opinion  has  been  re-affirmed  in  a  leading  case  in  this  country. 
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Public  sentiment,  while  ever  sensitive  of  every  apparent  inroad  upon 
private  rights,  will  undoubtedly  sanction  the  extension  to  railroad  com- 
panies of  the  largest  possible  immunities  and  privileges,  consonant  with 
sound  views  of  public  policy  and  with  those  rules  of  law  touching  the 
rights  and  duties  of  common  carriers,  which  have  become  established  by 
the  custom  of  centuries. 

A  long  period  elapsed  before  the  people  of  the  Western  States  turned 
from  an  enthusiastic  desire  for  the  promotion  of  railway  projects  at 
almost  any  sacrifice  and  by  means  of  almost  any  practicable  expedient, 
and  came  to  regard  railroad  managers  almost  as  public  enemies  and  the 
interests  of  railway  stockholders  as  necessarily  antagonistic  to  their  own- 
But  unjust  discriminations,  exorbitant  charges,  the  misappropriation  of 
the  proceeds  of  land-grants  and  other  aids  contributed  by  the  people  of  the 
States,  the  corruption  of  legislative  bodies,  and  the  irritation  caused  by 
the  reckless  and  offensive  manner  in  which  complaints  and  protestations 
were  met  by  railroad  officials  and  servants,  produced  their  natural  efifect. 
The  outburst  of  popular  indignation  finally  came,  and  the  promoters 
and  managers  of  the  railroads  were  brought  to  realize  a  fact  which  had 
been  demonstrated  time  and  again,  that  a  great  enterprise,  touching  tbe 
public  interests  at  many  vital  points,  cannot  be  conducted  in  disregard 
of  public  sentiment.  The  outbreak  was  marked  by  that  indignant  and 
fiery  zeal  with  which  a  free  people  always  resist  the  encroachment  of 
real  or  fancied  oppression.  When  public  sentiment  was  on  the  side  of 
the  railroads,  the  people  were  too  lax  in  the  matter  of  restraints;  and 
when  the  time  for  retribution  came,  the  opposition  was,  in  many  cases, 
wild  and  unreasonable. 

The  railroad  managers,  whose  duty  and  interest  it  was  to  furnish  tbe 
iuformation  necessary  for  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  question, 
were  responsible,  in  a  great  degree,  for  the  errors  committed  through 
ignorance.  Perhaps  the  mistakes  committed  on  both  sides  were,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  nnavoidable  in  the  development  of  a  knowledge  of  tbe 
true  relations  of  the  railroads  to  the  state. 

EXPEDIENTS      PROPOSED    OR  ADOPTED     FOR     THE     REGULATION    OF 

RAILROADS. 

The  opinions  entertained  in  regard  to  tbe  relations  which  the  rail- 
roads sustain  to  the  state  differ  very  widely.  The  subject  has  been 
much  debated  between  the  advocates  of  the  railroad  interests  and  the 
advocates  of  the  public  interests.  It  has  been  held  on  the  one  hand 
that  a  railroad  company  is  endowed  with  the  absolute  right  to  use  its 
franchises  and  properties  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  public 
interests,  and  that  its  power  to  regulate  freight-charges  is  one  with 
which  the  state  can  in  no  manner  interfere,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a 
railroad  is  subject  to  no  other  legal  restraints  than  those  which  apply  to 
the  operations  of  a  cotton-factory  or  to  a  manufactory  of  boots  and 
shoes. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  view  has  beea  held — 

That  railroads  are  pablic  highways ;  the  title  vested  in  the  corporations,  but  vetted  in 
trwifor  the  Stale  ;  that  the  companies  are  merely  the  agents  of  the  State,  for  the  opera- 
tion and  management  of  these  great  highways ;  that  the  money  invested  by  the  com- 
panies as  compensation  for  lands  condemned  or  right  of  way  purchased,  and  to  build, 
equip,  and  operate  the  road,  is  regarded  as  consideration  paid  to  the  State  for  the  fran- 
chise conferred  by  the  State  upon  the  companies.* 

These  diverse  views  as  to  the  relations  of  the  railroads  to  the  State 
have  led  to  widely  dififerent  opiuioas  as  to  the  nature  and  limits  of  the 
expedients  which  should  be  adopted  for  the  prevention  and  correction 
of  abases.  The  extreme  advocates  of  the  railroad  interests  hold  that 
the  evils  complained  of  are  inseparable  from  the  system,  or  that  they 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  will  work  out  their  own  cure,  and  there- 
fore that  the  principle  of  noninterference  should  mark  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  Government  towards  the  railroads.  The  extreme  advo- 
cates of  the  right  of  the  state,  on  the  other  hand,  go  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  state  should  exercise  an  almost  absolute  control  over  the  rail- 
roads through  executive  supervision. 

lu  England  several  stringent  methods  of '^  regulating  the  railroads^ 
have  been  advocated,  but  never  adopted.  In  some  of  the  countries  of 
Contioental  Europe,  the  plan  of  a  rigid  executive  supervision  over  the 
railroads  has  been  practiced  almost  from  the  beginning.  This  interfer- 
ence  embraces  a  general  oversight  of  roadway,  equipment,  and  traffic. 

In  two  or  three  of  the  countries  of  Europe  the  government  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  construct  or  otherwise  possess  itself  of  certain  of  the  more 
important  lines,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  rates  on  the  rest,  through 
competition.  The  German  government  has  advanced  to  the  extreme 
policy  of  adopting  measures  toward  securing  the  ownership  and  control 
of  all  the  railroads  in  the  empire. 

The  measures  which  have  been  proposed  or  adopted  in  the  United 
States  for  the  regulation  of  the  railroads  relate  both  to  matters  of  a 
police  nature  and  to  those  of  a  commercial  bearing,  such  as  the  preven- 
tion of  nnjust  discriminations,  exorbitant  charges,  and  combinations, 
or  other  internal  arrangements  supposed  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  pub- 
lic interests. 

(a)  Police  regulations, — The  po\yer  arid  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
establish  and  enforce  proper  police  regulations  over  railroads  are  nn- 
qoeationed,  but  the  extent  to  which  this  power  is  exercised  must  gen- 
erally depend  upon  the  degree  of  care  exercised  by  railroad  companies  in 
regard  to  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  to  matters  relating  to 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  travelers.  Evidently  the  railroad  com- 
panies can,  through  their  own  agents,  officers,  and  servants,  attend  to  all 
these  matters  much  more  intelligently  and  effectively  than  can  the  State, 
through  its  police-officers,  its  courts  of  justice,  or  its  railroad  commis- 
sioners especially  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  such 

'Speech  of  Hon.  Matt.  H.  Carpenter,  at  Ripon,  Wis.,  September  16^  ItStA, 
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matters.  The  duty  of  the  State,  however,  to  enact  proper  laws  and  to 
see  to  it  that  their  provisions  are  observed,  and  thus  bring  to  bear  in  a 
direct  manner  the  power  of  public  opinion,  is  none  the  less  imperative. 

Widely  different  views  prevail  as  to  the  limits  of  the  supervision  which 
should  be  exercised  by  the  State  in  regard  to  matters  of  police,  and  also 
as-  to  the  nature  of  the  regulations  which  should  be  adopted.  The  police 
regulations  which  would  be  deemed  sufficient  in  one  of  the  sparsely-set- 
tied  Western  States  would  be  quite  unsatisfactory  in  the  densely-popu- 
lated State  of  Massachusetts.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  railroad  commis- 
sioners of  the  various  States,  relates  chiefly  to  matter  of  a  police  nature. 

Police  regulations  embrace  a  great  variety  of  subject*^,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  suitable  fences  along  the  lines  of  railroads,  cleanly 
and  commodious  passenger-stations,  the  safety  of  bridges,  the  proper 
condition  of  road-bed  and  superstructures,  the  adoption  of  mechanical 
improvements  proved  to  be  of  value  for  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, and  the  employment  of  proper  persons  to  attend  to  duties  pertain- 
ing to  the  public  safety  and  convenience. 

A  sense  of  self-interest  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  effectual  safeguard  toward  securing  the  ends  of 
safety  and  convenience,  and  it  is  found  that  the  companies  generally 
adopt  precautions  in  advance  of  governmental  requirements,  and  to  sach 
extent  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  any  actual  interference  by  the  State. 
Almost  all  the  instrumentalities  for  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty on  railroads  and  for  securing  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  pas- 
sengers and  of  the  public  generally  have  been  adopted  by  the  railroad 
companies  from  a  sense  of  self-interest  and  without  any  reference  what- 
ever to  requirements  of  law.  A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  expended 
by  railroad  companies  npon  experiments  having  this  single  object  in  view- 
On  all  the  great  trunk  roads,  and  on  many  of  the  branch  roads,  com- 
paratively little  has  been  left  to  be  attended  to  by  the  State.  The  tend- 
ency among  railroad  managers  is  constantly  toward  progress  in  respect 
to  the  condition  of  their  road-bed,  track,  bridges,  buildings,  cars,  and 
mechanical  appliances  of  every  kind,  and  toward  securing  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  efficiency  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  their  officers 
and  employfls. 

In  addition  to  the  matters  above  mentioned,  all  those  facilities  having 
in  view  the  speedy  transmission  of  goods,  the  express  traffic,  the  trans- 
portation of  freights  in  cars  designed  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of 
traffic,  the  conveniences  of  terminal  arrangements,  both  for  passengers 
and  for  freight,  and  that  most  valuable  improvement  in  travel  by 
rail,  the  sleeping-car,  have  been  introduced  by  individual  or  corpo- 
rate enterprise,  and  without  any  governmental  suggestion  or  interference 
whatever.  The  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  have  attained  constitutes  them  a  proper  object  of  national 
pride. 

Some  of  the  measures  which  have  been   proposed  or  adopted  in 
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Knglaiul  and  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  refjulating  freight  tariffs 
and  the  traffic  of  railroads  will  be  briefly  noticed. 

(b)  Specific  rat^. — The  establishment  of  specific  rates  by  the  Govern- 
ment tor  the  transportation  of  freights  is,  perhaps,  the  most  crude  of 
all  the  propositions  which  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
freight-charges.  The  enforcement  of  such  a  measure  would  require  the 
traffic  of  all  railroads  to  be  placed  under  the  immediate  supervision  and 
control  of  State  officers.  This  method  would  probably  lead  to  the  entire 
ownership  and  control  of  the  railroads  by  the  State.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  present  any  argument  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  such  a 
policy  would  be  ruinous  to  the  railroad  interests  of  the  country,  since  it 
would  destroy  the  stimulus  to  individual  enterprise.  This  method  of 
regulation  has  been  condemned  by  all  who  have  carefully  investigated 
the  snbject. 

(c)  Equal  mileage-rates. — This  mode  of  regulation  is  subject  to  an 
objection  just  stated  in  regard  to  specific  rates,  viz,  that  it  would  involve 
a  degree  of  supervision  of  railroad  affairs  detrimental  alike  to  the  rail- 
roads and  to  the  public  interests. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  distance  alone  is  not  a  proper  measure 
of  the  service  performed  by  railroad  companies.  In  certain  cases  the  cost 
of  transporting  quantities  t^  hulk  and  in  large  quaniitiee  1,000  miles  is  less 
per  ton  than  the  cost  of  transporting  like  commodities  100  miles  if  carried 
h packages  and  in  small  quantities.  If  equal  mileage-rates  were  applied 
to  all  the  railroads,  the  effect  would  be  to  destroy  competition  and  to 
subvert  the  existing  order  of  commercial  enterprise.  This  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  shortest  line  between  any  two  commercial  points 
would  be  able  to  secure  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  the  traffic,  as  the  lines 
of  greater  length  would  be  unable  to  compete  for  traffic,  although  the 
longer  lines  might,  on  account  of  the  greater  magnitude  of  their  traffic, 
more  favorable  grades,  cheaper  fuel,  better  management,  or  other  cir- 
camstauces,  be  able  to  transport  freights  at  less  cost.  The  establish- 
ment of  equal  mileage  rates  would  revolutionize  the  present  course  of  com- 
mercial movements  by  diverting  trade  from  commercial  cities  now  held 
by  virtue  of  the  lower  rates  to  and  from  such  points  secured  by  competi- 
tion and  the  less  cost  of  moving  large  than  small  quantities  of  freight. 

{d)  ^faxima  rates, — The  plan  of  regulating  freight-charges  and  pas- 
senger-rates on  railroads  by  the  establishment  of  maxima  r<ites  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  particular  objections  which  have  been  mentioned  in  regard 
to  specific  rates  and  equal  mileage-rates,  and  it  has  been  found  in  a  few 
cages  to  be  a  protection  against  exorbitant  rates.  But  the  evils 
of  discrimination  and  exorbitant  rates  generally  lie  within  the  limits  of 
such  maxima  rates  as  it  has  yet  been  practicable  to  establish.  This 
plan  has  been  tried  in  Great  Britain.  The  parliamentary  commission 
of  1872  stated  as  their  conclusions  in  regard  to  it  that  the  rates  are 
^ways  fixed  so  high  that  it  becomes  sooner  or  later  to  the  interest  of  the 
company  to  carry  freights  at  less  than  the  prescribed  ''maxima  rates." 
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A  few  instances  of  the  establishment  of  maxima  rates  may  be  addaced 
in  order  to  show  how  far  they  generally  exceed  the  average  rates  charged 
on  the  trank  lines. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  companies  most  restricted  are  allowed  to  charge 
an  average  of  4  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  The  average  cost  of  transpor- 
tation on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  during  the  year  1876  is  stated  in  the 
last  annual  report  of  that  company  to  have  been  only  .532  of  1  cent 
per  ton  per  mile.  The  average  charges  were  .892  cent  per  ton  per 
mile,  or  less  than  one-fourth  the  legal  maximum  rate. 

The  railroads  of  New  Jersey  are,  by  general  law,  authorized  to  charge 
10  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  whereas  on  the  New  Jersey  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  the  average  cost  of  transportation  during  the 
year  1876  is  stated  to  have  been  1.562  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  The 
average  earnings  wore  1.737  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  or  only  about  one- 
sixth  the  legal  rate.  The  six  leading  railroads  of  England  are  allowed 
to  charge  6  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  but  the  average  charges  on  those 
roads  are  very  much  below  this  limit. 

The  maxima  rates  established  for  passenger-fares  on  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson. River  Railway  are  frequently  referred  to  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  advantages  of  maxima  rates.  The  division  of  that  road 
from  Buffalo  to  Albany  is  limited  to  2  cents  per  mile,  and  the  Hudson 
River  division  is  limited  to  2  cents  in  summer  and  2j^  cents  in  winter. 
The  line  of  that  road,  however,  passes  through  many  populous  towns  and 
cities,  and  consequently  it  has  a  large  passenger  traffics,  which,  in  connec- 
tion with  its  enormous  *' through"  and  "local"  freight  traffic,  enables 
it  to  carry  passengers  at  a  very  low  rate. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  cost  and  the  average  charge 
per  ton  per  mile  for  the  transport  of  freight  on  several  leading  roads 
during  the  year  1876  : 


Koad. 


Pennsylvania 

New  York  Central 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Erie 


Bofiton  and  Altiany 

Loaisville  and  Nashville 

United  Railroads  of  New  Jersey. 
Philadelphia  and  Erie 


Cost 
per  ton 


pec  mUe.  pisr  mile. 


Charges 
per  too 


Cents. 
.5d9 


CenU. 


.561 
.  H85 
.956 
l.OdO 
1.5<« 
.504 


i.o:m) 

.817 
1.0i« 


l.SM 

1.737 

.77« 


(e)  Limitations  of  profits  on  capital. — This  method  of  regulation  in- 
volves very  great  difficulties  in  practice.  The  principal  objection  is 
that  it  is  liable  to  be  evaded  in  many  ways,  and  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  of  railroad  affairs  there  seems  to  be  no  means  of  preventing 
such  evasions.  In  view  of  the  risk  attending  investments  in  railroad 
property  it  is  found  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the  construction  of 
railroads,  to  set  the  limitations  of  profits  on  capital  at  a  very  much 
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higher  rate  than  is  generally  realized  on  investments.  A  limitation  of 
10  per  cent,  has  been  adopted  in  England,  although  money  is  there 
abundant  at  3  per  cent.  The  general  railroad  law  of  the  State  of  New 
York  limits  the  profit  on  railroad  capital  to  10  per  cent. 

The  most  serions  objection  to  limitation  of  profits  is  the  fact  that 
it  tends  to  eliminate  the  strongest  incentives  to  the  economical  manage- 
ment of  those  railroads  upon  which  it  is  possible  to  earn  more  than  the 
leg^al  maximum.  This  is  of  course  detrimental  to  the  public  interests, 
since  it  tends  to  increase  the  cost  of  transportation. 

The  method  adopted  in  Prance  of  dividing  all  profits  above  a  fixed 
limit  between  the  railroads  and  the  state  avoids  in  some  measure  the 
objectious  to  an  absolute  limitation  of  profits,  but  a  plan  of  this  kind 
would,  in  this  country,  be  exceedingly  unpopular,  since  it  would  cause 
the  state  to  become  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  high  rates,  and 
practically  to  levy  a  tax  upon  commerce. 

While  it  appears  to  be  generally  conceded,  both  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States,  that  it  is  impolitic  for  the  government  to  prescribe  the 
rates  which  shall  be  charged  on  railroads,  or  by  any  line  of  action  prac- 
tically to  assume  control  over  the  freight-traffic  of  railroads,  unless  for 
the  correction  of  flagrant  and  manifest  abuses,  yet  the  importance  of 
maintaining  at  all  times  a  certain  degree  of  governmental  oversight 
over  them  is  conceded  in  both  countries.  There  is  a  constant  tendency 
toward  wild  and  reckless  competition  in  certain  directions,  as  the  result 
of  contests  between  railroads,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  rates  on 
non  competitive  or  local  traffic  for  the  purpoes  of  making  up  the  losses 
of  mismanaged  competitive  traffic.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  may  lead  to 
8uch  discriminations  against  the  interests  of  particular  cities  or  states 
38  practically  to  work  the  confiscation  of  large  amounts  of  property  in 
commercial  and  manufacturing  cities. 

GOVERNMENTAL  REGULATIONS  ADOPTED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  of  the  expedients  adopted  for  the 
regulation  of  railroads  have  been  ill  advised  and  in  the  face  of  economic 
principles,  but  the  effect  of  such  regulations  is  believed  to  have  been, 
on  the  whole,  salutary.  In  the  light  of  experience,  it  is  evident  that 
the  state  cannot  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  railroad  company  as  econom- 
ically or  as  effectively  as  can  the  managers  of  the  road  acting  solely  in 
the  interests  of  the  proprietary.  This  is  as  true  as  that  a  man's  best 
efforts  cannot  be  brought  out  so  long  as  he  acts  under  any  sort  of  duress ; 
and  yet  the  success  of  civil  government  depends  largely  upon  the  moral 
lofiueoce  of  restraints  upon  personal  liberty,  where  such  restraints  be- 
come necessary  for  the  protection  of  personal  rights  or  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  order.  In  this  view  it  is  believed  that  the  results  of  the 
governmental  supervision  over  railroads,  exercised  in  this  country  and 
in  England,  have  been  on  the  whole  beneficial. 

It  is  a  much  easier  matter  to  point  to  the  inconsistencies  and  defects 
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of  the  particular  methods  adopted  by  states  for  regulating  the  railroads 
than  it  is  to  discover  the  full  extent  of  the  advantages  which  have  resulted 
from  such  measures.  The  moral  effect  of  public  vigilance  alone  exerts 
a  wholesome  infl  uence.  The  very  crudity  of  some  of  the  remedial  measures 
adopted  has,  perhaps,  led  to  the  more  speedy  correction  of  abuses  and 
to  tlie  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  circumstances 
which  environ  the  railroad  problem.  Although  the  regulations  and 
restraints  which  have  been  adopted  may  have  subsequently  been  set 
aside,  yet  they  have  had  their  desired  effect,  and  the  people  have  been 
brought  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  relations  of  the  railroad  to  the 
state  and  to  the  commerce  of  the  country.  Thus,  many  erroneous 
impressions  in  regard  to  supposed  acts  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
road companies  have  been  corrected.  The  railroad  companies  have  also 
been  led  to  a  knowledge  of  their  responsibilities  and  duties  to  the  public 
and  to  realise  the  limits  of  their  power. 

As  reformatory  measures,  the  acts  of  legislatures  have  in  a  great 
measure  effected  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  enacted,  although  not 
always  in  the  way  intended.  In  some  cases  the  railroad  companies 
have  been  forced  to  explain  their  positions  and  to  defend  themselves  by 
furnishing  information  of  great  value.  The  result  has  been  that  in  sev- 
eral States  restraints  have  either  been  relaxed  or  abolished.  The 
opinions  expressed  by  the  railroad  commissioners  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
conain  upon  this  subject  are  of  special  interest  in  this  connection,  as  in 
that  State  the  experiment  of  railway  regulations  has  been  carried  to  its 
furthest  extent.    The  commissioners  say : 

It  is  impracticable  for  the  State  to  assnme  the  actual  manag^meDt  of  railroads  or  to 
wisely  determine  tbe  maltitude  of  minor  questions  of  policy  constantly  arising  in  this 
department  of  the  public  service.  Surely  there  is  no  apology  for  tbe  exercise  on  the 
part  of  tbe  State  of  any  power  over  corporations  which  can  be  safely  and  as  wisely 
exercised  by  tbe  corporations  themselves.  There  is  no  principle  of  American  govern- 
ment so  thoroughly  or  so  properly  established  as  that  which  limits  the  province  of 
legislation  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  enactments  for  the  general 
good,  and  which  denies  to  government  the  right  or  the  duty  of  unnecessary  interfer- 
ence with  private  or  public  enterprise.  »  *  *  »  *  There  can  be  no  sensible  rea- 
son given  why  •  *  *  •  that  which  has  been  termed  the  "  barbarous  thumb  rale  " 
should  not  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  conditions  are  reached  which  would,  through 
an  enlightened  public  opinion  created  and  sustained  by  complete  business  exhibits 
of  the  companies,  establish  mutual  confidence  between  them  and  the  people  as  to 
management.* 

It  is  now  quite  generally  conceded  that  laws  for  regulating  rates  are 
useful  mainly  for  the  prevention  of  exorbitant  charges  and  unjust  dis- 
criminations when  the  effective  competition  of  rival  lines  does  not  exist, 
and  for  the  correction  of  other  abuses. 

LEGISLATION    BY  CONGRESS    IN  BBGABD    TO    RAILBOADS    AND    COM- 

:MER0E  on  RAILROADS. 

The  question  as  to  the  regulation  of  commerce  among  the  States 
has  been  much  discussed  during  the  last  four  years.    The  principal 

^  Report  of  Railroad  Commission  for  1874. 
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points  involved  in  the  discussion  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Oommittee  on  Transportation,  presented  to  Congress  in  the 
year  1874.  (Senate  Eeport  No.  307,  Forty-third  Congress,  first  session, 
pages  79  to  109  inclusive.) 

Whatever  may  be  the  limits  and  the  scope  of  the  power  conferred 
ai)OD  Congress  in  regard  to  interstate  commerce,  that  power  has  thus 
far  been  exercised  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  It  is  sufficient  in  this 
connection  to  mention  the  acts  of  Congress  which  relate  especially  to 
railroads  and  to  commerce  on  railroads. 

1.  The  act  of  July  15,  1S6G,  authorizing  railroad  companies  chartered 
by  the  States  to  carry  passengers,  freights,  &c.,  on  their  way  from  one 
State  to  another  State  to  receive  compensation  therefor,  and  to  connect 
with  railroads  of  other  States  so  as  to  form  continuous  lines  for  trans, 
portation  of  the  same  to  the  places  of  destination.  This  act  was  passed 
at  the  instance  of  certain  railroad  managers. 

2.  The  act  of  October  1, 1873,  by  which  Congress  declared  that  ''  no 
railway  within  the  United  Stat.es,  whose  road  forms  any  part  of  a  line 
or  road  over  which  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  other  animals  shall  be  con- 
veyed from  one  State  to  another,  or  the  owners  or  masters  of  steam, 
sailing,  or  other  vessels  carrying  or  transporting  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or 
other  animals,  from  one  State  to  another  shall  confine  the  same  in  cars, 
boats,  or  vessels  of  any  description  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty-eight 
consecutive  hours,  without  unloading  the  same  for  water,  rest,  and  feed' 
iug,  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  consecutive  hours,  unless  prevented  from 
so  anloading  by  storm  or  accidental  causes.''  A  penalty  of  from  $100 
to  1500  is  imposed  in  case  of  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

3.  That  family  of  statutes  relating  to  the  construction  of  bridges 
across  navigable  rivers,  and  providing,  among  other  things,  that  the 
width  of  the  span  on  each  side  of  the  pivot  pier  of  the  draw  shall  be 
at  least  IGO  feet,  and  that  the  next  adjoining  spans  to  the  draw  shall 
uot  be  ^s  than  250  feet. 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  recently 
expressed  in  certain  important  cases  known  as  the  ^^  Granger  cases," 
teaching  the  limits  of  the  control  which  may  be  exercised  over  internal 
commerce  by  the  States  and  by  the  National  Government,  may  be  found 
on  page  228  of  the  Appendix. 

ATTEMPTS  3IADE  BY  STATES  TO  EEaULATE  THE  RAILROADS. 

It  is  proposed  to  notice  very  briefly  the  main  features  of  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  in  several  of  the  States  of  this  country  to  regu* 
late  the  railroads. 

Netv  York. — ^A  board  of  railroad  commissioners  was  appointed  in 
the  State  of  New  York  in  the  year  1855.  The  report  made  by  this 
board  clearly  presented  the  various  evils  which  had  been  developed  in 
the  railroad  system,  both  those  affecting  the  internal  management  of 
railroads  and  those  connected  with  their  relations  to  the  public. 
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Sabseqaently,  the  board  of  commissioners  was  abolished,  and  for 
many  years  the  only  supervision  which  the  State  has  exercised  over 
the  railroads  has  been  the  requirement  of  certain  prescribed  returns, 
mainly  statistical,  in  relation  to  the  traffic,  the  roadway,  and  the  finan- 
cial afifairs  of  the  various  roads.  There  appears  to  be  good  reason  to 
believe  that  these  reports,  like  those  of  other  States,  are  prepared  in  a 
perfunctory  manner,  and  that  they  are  not  in  all  cases  reliable.  The 
forms  in  use  were  adopted  many  years  ago  and  they  are  somewhat  defective. 

The  only  limitations  as  to  charges  in  the  State  of  2^ew  York  relate  to 
passenger  fares.  The  maximum  limit  for  the  roads  of  the  State  gener- 
ally is  fixed  at  3  cents  per  mile. 

The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Biver  Bailroad  Company  is  lim- 
ited to  2  cents  a  mile  over  that  section  of  its  road  extending  from  Buf- 
falo to  Albany,  and  to  2  cents  in  summer  and  2^  cents  in  winter  over 
the  Hudson  Biver  division  from  Albany  to  New  York. 

With  respect  to  freight-charges,  the  railroads  of  New  York  are  subject 
to  no  statutory  limitations  whatever,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  limita- 
tions placed  upon  passenger-fares  do  not  in  practice  operate  as  a  re- 
straint upon  the  varions  corporations. 

Connecticut. — The  State  of  Connecticut  has  a  board  of  three  rail- 
road commissioners,  whose  duties  relat^e  to  matters  of  a  police  nature 
and  to  such  as  affect  the  public  safety  and  convenience.  Bailroad 
companies  are  required  to  make  annual  returns  in  regard  to  their  doings 
and  financial  affairs.  No  attempt  has  been  made  toward  the  general 
regulation  of  freights  and  fares. 

Massachusetts, — Prior  to  the  year  1869  various  laws  had  been  passed 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  having  for  their  object  the  regulation 
of  railroads  with  respect  to  matters  relating  to  the  safety,  comfort, 
and  convenience  of  passengers,  the  prevention  of  accidents  at  railway 
crossings,  and  other  matters  of  a  police  nature.  In  the  year  1869  a  law 
was  passed  creating  a  board  of  commissioners  charged  with  the  general 
duty  of  attending  to  the  enforcement  of  the  existing  laws  relating 
to  railroads.  The  commissioners  were  required  to  report  annually  to 
the  legislature  ''  the  doings  of  the  roads  for  the  preceding  year,  with 
such  facts,  statements,  and  explanations  as  will  disclose  the  actual  work- 
ings of  the  system  of  railroad  transportation,  in  its  bearings  upon  the 
business  and  prosperity  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  such  suggestions  as 
to  the  general  railroad  policy  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  as  to  any  part 
thereof,  or  as  to  the  condition,  affairs,  or  conduct  of  any  of  the  railroad 
corporations  of  the  Commonwealth  as  may  seem  to  them  appropriate/' 

The  commissioners  of  Massachusetts  have  perhaps  given  more  atten- 
tion to  the  general  discussion  of  the  railroad  problem  than  any  other 
board  of  railroad  commissioners  in  the  United  States,  and  the  informa- 
tion and  views  which  they  have  presented  in  their  several  annual  re- 
ports and  in  other  documents  form  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  knowledge  upon  the  subjects  treated  of.     The  specific 
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recoinmeiulations  made  bv  the  commissioners  have  not  in  all  cases  been* 
adopted  in  Massachusetts.  After  a  careful  investi^^ation  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  regulation  of  charges  for  transportation,  the  commis- 
siouers  reported  adversely  to  the  plan  in  their  annual  report  for  1872, 
and  in  their  subsequent  reports  they  have  adhered  to  the  position  then 
taken. 

TheMassacliusetts  railroad  commissioners  have  made  special  efforts  to- 
ward securing  correct  and  adequate  returns  from  the  railroads  as  to  their 
doings  and  financial  condition.  The  provision  of  law  already  quoted, 
miuiring  returns  showing  the  actual  workings  of  the  s^-fetem  of  railroad 
transportation,  was  found  by  the  commissioners  to  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
disregardeil.  lu  their  report  for  1875,  referring  to  the  results  of  the 
different  systems  of  book-keeping  adopted  by  the  various  roads  of 
the  State,  the  discrepancies  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  rolling-stock  are 
declared  by  the  commissioners  to  be  so  glaring  as  to  be  ludicrous.  They 
also  refer  to  gross  errors  in  the  returns  annually  presented  to  the  public, 
in  the  form  of  tabulated  statements  compiled  from  railroad  accounts. 
The  commissioners  further  state  that,  until  the  year  1873,  the  Massachu- 
setts returns  seem  to  have  been  accepted  as  they  were  sent  in,  and  pub- 
lished for  what  they  were  worth,  without  scrutiny  or  comment,  and  that 
9uch  returns  toill  not  hear  the  slightest  examination.  In  their  last  report 
they  call  attention  to  facts  clearly  showing  that  in  certain  instances 
railroad  officers  have  falsified  their  published  statements,  both  to  the 
railroad  commissioners'  and  to  their  own  stockholders,  the  unreliable 
character  of  which  statements  was  not  discovered  until  financial  disas*- 
ter  compelled  a  disclosure. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  commissioners  submitted  to  the  legislature 
at  its  last  session  a  draught  of  a  law  ^<  to  secure  greater  publicity  in  the 
accouDts  of  railroad  corporations.'^ 

Among  other  things,  the  bill  provides  that  the  railroad  commissioners 
shall  prescribe  a  system  upon  which  the  books  and  accounts  of  railroad 
corporations  shall  be  kept  in  a  uniform  manner ;  that  it  shall  be  the 
doty  of  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  from  time  to  time  to  exam- 
ine the  books  and  accounts  of  all  corporations  operating  railroads,  to 
see  that  they  are  kept  on  the  plan  prescribed  under  the  authority  of  the 
State,  and  authorizing  the  board  to  employ  a  person  skilled  in  the 
methods  of  railroad  accounting,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  said  board,  to  supervise  the  method  by  which  the  accounts  of 
corporations  operating  railroads  are  kept.  The  efforts  of  the  commis- 
sioners in  this  direction  are  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  States. 

Minnesota, — Complaints  regarding  unreasonable  charges  and  dis- 
criminations were  made  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  soon  after  the  railroads 
had  extended  far  enough  into  the  interior  to  prove  their  value  as  a  means 
of  conveying  the  products  of  the  State  to  th^  various  markets  on  the 
Mississippi  River  and  on  the  great  lakes.  For  several  years  the  railroad 
question  was  very  sharply  debated.  In  1871  a  law  was  passed  estab- 
12  AP* 
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lishing  a  tariflf  of  rates';  also  an  act  creatiag  the  office  of  railroad  com- 
missioDcr. 

The  governor  of  the  State,  in  his  message  for  1873,  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  tariff  law  of  1871  had  thus  far  been  disregarded  by  the 
railroads,  and  recommended  the  prosecution  of  a  searching  investiga- 
tion and  the  adoption  of  more  effective  measures.  In  the  year  1874  an 
act  was  passed  creating  a  board  of  three  railroad  commissioners,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  the  term  of  two  years.  The  law  also  gave 
to  the  commissioners  full  power  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  jrarious  roads  and  to  cause  suits  to  be  instituted  against 
corporations  or  persons  violating  the  laws.  The  commissioners  were 
also  authorized  to  establish  freight  and  passenger  rates,  and  the  rule  of 
evidence  was  so  changed  as  to  throw  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  rail- 
roads in  cases  of  complaints  of  violation  of  the  rules  and  tariffs. 

The  general  rules  adopted  with  respect  to  rates  were  as  follows : 

(a)  In  all  cases  a  less  charge  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  distauee 
by  the  same  train  and  in  the  same  direction. 

(b)  Ko  greater  charge  for  handling  freight  at  one  station  than  at 
another. 

(c)  No  greater  charge  for  a  given  distance  on  one  part  of  the  road 
than  for  an  equal  distance  in  the  same  direction  on  another  part  of  the 
road. 

(d)  No  greater  charge  for  handling  freight  belonging  to  one  person 
than  to  another  person  at  the  same  station. 

{e)  No  greater  charge  for  transporting  freight  for  one  person  than 
for  another,  from  the  same  point,  in  the  same  directioQi  and  the  same 
distance. 

(/)  No  greater  charge  for  hauling  railroad-cars  for  one  person  a  less 
distance  than  at  the  same  time  charged  for  such  transportation  for 
another  person  over  a  greater  distance  in  the  same  direction. 

{g)  No  greater  charge  for  hauling  railroad-cars  from  the  same  point 
in  the  same  direction  and  equal  distance  for  one  person  than  for  another. 

The  only  exceptions  to  these  rules  were  in  the  case  of  commutation 
and  excursion  tickets. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  commissioners  reported  that  the  schedules 
prescribed  had  been  adopted  by  all  the  roads.  Complaints  were,  however, 
soon  heard  from  various  parts  of  the  State  "  that  the  very  uniformity  of 
the  plan  discriminated  unfairly  against  certain  parts  of  the  roads  and 
against  the  weaker  roads.''  The  complaint  which  appeared  to  have  had 
the  greatest  force  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  rates  between  Saint  Paal 
and  Minneapolis,  where  the  density  of  the  population  and  the  conse- 
quently large  traffic  had,  until  the  adoption  of  the  new  tariff,  induced  the 
roads  to  charge  lower  rates  than  for  an  equal  distance  on  other  parts  of 
the  same  roads,  were  very  considerably  increased. 

The  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  the  fact 
that  the  business  and  credit  of  the  roads  had  suffered  very  much,  it 
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being  a  season  of  general  depression  of  business  in  the  Northwest,  led. 
to  a  change  of  public  sentiment.  The  governor,  in  his  message  to  the 
legislature  in  January,  1875,  stated  that  '^  the  evils  resulting  from  let- 
ting the  railroads  alone  have  scarcely  any  present  existence  here."  The 
law  of  1874,  which  created  a  board  with  quasi-judicial  powers  and  with  the 
powers  to  regulate  fares  and  freights,  was  accordingly  repealed  in  March, 
1875,  after  having  been  in  operation  for  ten  months.  A  new  law  was 
passed,  creating  the  office  of  commissioner,  to  be  filled  by  election  by 
the  people. 

The  duties  of  the  commissioner  now  relate  mainly  to  the  collection  of 
statistical  and  other  information. 

Practically  the  railroad  question  has  been  remitted  to  common-law 
proceedings,  and  the  functions  of  the  commissioner  are  confined  to  the 
collection  and  compilation  of  statistics.  The  discussions  as  to  the  rights 
of  the  railroads  and  of  the  people  seem  to  have  resulted  in  a  better 
understanding  and  in  sentiments  of  conciliation  on  both  sides. 

Illinois, — Complaints  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  railway-transpor- 
tation began  in  the  State  of  Illinois  as  early  as  the  year  1850.  These 
complaints,  as  in  other  Western  States,  related  mainly  to  discrimina- 
tions in  favor  of  certain  persons  and  places,  to  exorbitant  charges,  and 
to  the  action  of  certain  roads  with  respect  to  the  management  of  their 
land-grants.  Railroad  managers,  in  many  cases,  appear  to  have  been 
glailty  of  oppressive  and  unreasonable  exactions  in  the  management  of 
the  interests  intrusted  to  their  charge.  It  appears  probable  that  in  ma:ny 
cases  the  wrongs  imposed  upon  the  people  resulted  from  the  inexperi- 
ence of  railroad  officials  more  than  from  willful  intent.  At  the  time  re- 
feiTed  to,men  were  intrusted  with  important  railroad  interests  who  lacked 
the  experience  and  natural  fitness  for  th6  proper  discharge  of  the  duties 
devolving  upon  them.  A  great  advance  has,  however,  been  made  in 
this  respect  not  only  in  Illinois  but  throughout  the  country. 

The  complaints  made  by  the  people  of  Illinois  finally  resulted  in  a 
popular  demand  for  the  adoption  of  statutory  provisions  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  abuses. 

The  early  charters  granted  to  railroad  companies  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois contained  no  provision  reserving  to  the  legislature  the  power  to 
amend,  alter,  or  repeal  them.  These  charters,  therefore,  came  under 
the  rale  of  constitutional  law  announced  in  the  Dartmouth  College 
case;  a  rule  which  operated  as  an  inhibition  against  all  legislative 
interference  in  the  matter  of  rates  and  fares.  A  new  constitution  was, 
however,  adopted  in  the  year  1870,  declaring  railroads  to  be  public  high- 
ways, and  imposing  upon  the  legislature  the  duty  of  establishing  reason- 
able maxima  rates  for  railroad  transportation.  It  also  conferred  upon 
the  legislature  the  power  to  make  laws  for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting 
nojast  discriminations. 

In  1871  the  legislature  passed  an  act  to  prevent  discriminations  in  the 
rates  charged  by  the  different  railroads  of  the  State  for  the  transporta- 
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tion  of  freights.  Under  this  law  the  roads  were  classed  according  to 
their  earnings,  the  rates  actually  charged  in  1870  being  made  the  stand- 
ard. A  board  of  commissioners  was  created,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
carrying  the  provisions  of  the  law  into  effect.  This  law  was  entirely  dis- 
regarded by  the  railroads  of  the  JState,  and  coming'before  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State  upon  appeal,  it  was  pronounced  invalid,  upon  the 
ground  that  it  made  no  proper  distinction  between  just  and  unjust  discrim- 
inations. The  presiding  judge,  in  rendering  his  opinion,  declared  that 
the  law  violated  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  inasmuch  as  it  required 
the  forfeiture  of  the  franchises  of  railroads  upon  arbitrary  and  conclu- 
sive presumption  of  guilt,  to  be  drawn  from  the  proof  of  an  act  that 
might  be  shown  to  be  perfectly  innocent. 

In  May,  1873,  another  law  was  passed,  prescribing  what  should  be 
deemed  prima  facie  evidence  of  extortion  and  unjust  discrimination,  the 
burden  of  proof  being  thrown  upon  the  railroad  company.  Under  this 
law  the  railroad  commissioners  are  required  to  prepare  certain  schedules 
of  rates  which  shall  be  deemed  reasonable  until  overruled  in  specific 
cases  by  a  jury. 

The  workings  of  the  new  law  have  not  been  in  all  respects  satisfactory 
to  the  people  of  the  State,  although  it  is  believed  that,  on  the  whole,  its 
operations  have  been  beneficial.  In  their  report  for  the  year  1875  the 
commissioners  say : 

We  think  the  friends  of  what  is  called  ''railroad  legislation''  may  congratolato 
themselves  opon  the  progress  that  has  already  been  made,  and  may  confidently  antici- 
pate that,  in  the  near  future,  railroad  corporations,  instead  of  having  the  right,  as  they 
claim,  to  regulate  their  own  charges,  mustf  like  all  other  common  carriers,  submit  to 
that  which  is  fair  and  reasonable. 

Wisconsin, — During  the  first  twenty  years  of  railroad  construction 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  people  were  deeply  interested  in  the  exten- 
sion of  railway  lines  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  that  pro- 
ductive State.  Like  the  people  of  Illinois  and  other  western  States, 
they  paid  little  attention,  however,  to  the  importance  of  establishing 
safeguards  against  exorbitant  charges,  discriminations,  and  other 
abuses. 

At  an  early  day  in  the  history  of  railroads  in  Wisconsin,  extensive 
grants  of  land  were  made  to  corporations,  and  almost  every  privilege 
desired  was  accorded  by  the  people.  But  the  evils  incident  to  the 
development  of  the  railroad  system  throughout  the  West  at  last  mani- 
fested themselves,  and  a  change  of  public  sentiment  followed.  The 
popular  discontent  finally  culminated  in  the  passage  of  the  '^  Potter  law'' 
of  1874,  perhaps  the  most  stringent  legislative  enactment  which  lias 
ever  yet  been  adopted  in  this  country. 

The  passage  of  this  law  appears  to  have  been  the  immediate  result  of 
an  increase  in  the  freight-charges  of  several  of  the  roads  in  the  autumn  of 
1873,  when,  for  the  first  time  in  three  years,  the  products  of  agriculture 
had  come  up  to  the  annual  average.  Behind  this,  however,  was  the  popu- 
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lardl^oDtent  resulting  from  discriiniDatioa  and  extortionate  charges 
and  the  profligate  disposition  made  of  the  proceeds  of  laud-grants  and 
of  aids  of  various  sorts  extended  by  the  State,  and  by  counties,  towns, 
and  individuals. 

The  Potter  law  embraced  the  establishment  of  maxima  rates  and 
the  prevention  of  unjust  discriminations.  Provision  was  made  for 
institating  summary  proceedings,  and  severe  penalties  were  denounced. 

This  law  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  several  serious  objections, 
very  clearly  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  Wisconsin 
for  the  year  1874,  the  first  of  these  objections  being  that  it  bore  very 
heavily  upon  the  new  roads.  Since  the  amount  of  traffic  upon  a  road 
is  the  most  important  condition  of  cheap  transportation,  evidently  it 
would  be  impossible  even  to  pay  the  operating  expenses  of  a  new  road 
if  freight-charges  were  limited  to  the  rates  prevailing  on  roads  having 
a  large  and  well-established  traffic. 

A  second  objection  mentioned  by  the  commissioners  is  that  the  law 
was  not  sufficiently  elastic.  The  varying  conditions  of  commerce  obvi- 
ously point  to  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  freight-tariffs  corresponding 
with  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  but  the  law  made  no  provision  of  this 
sort. 

Third,  the  law  took  no  account  of  short  distances.  For  example,  the 
charge  allowed  for  transporting  a  car  load  of  freight  one  mile  was  the 
same  as  for  twenty -four  miles. 

Fourth,  the  law  treated  connecting  lines  as  continuous,  but  was  silen  t 
as  to  a  division  of  earnings. 

The  various  inconsistencies  of  the  law  are  set  forth  by  the  commis- 
sioners, and  they  are  also  presented  in  several  documents  submitted  to 
the  Wisconsin  legislature  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Eailroad 
and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Eailroad  Companies.  The 
commissioners  themselves,  after  a  very  thorough  investigation  of  the 
vhole  question  of  the  governmental  regulation  of  railroads,  have 
leached  the  conclusion  that  the  regulation  of  fares  and  freights  by  the 
State  should  be  regarded  rather  as  an  expedient  for  the  correction  of 
abases  than  as  a  permanent  substitute  for  the  management  of  railroads 
hy  officers  in  the  employ  of  the  railroad  corporations.  This  view  is 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  1874 : 

Surely  there  is  no  apology  for  the  exercise,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  of  any  power 
over  corporations  which  can  be  safely  and  as  wisely  exercised  by  the  corporations 
themselves.  There  is  no  principle  of  American  government  so  thoroughly  or  so  prop- 
^%  established  as  that  which  limits  the  province  of  legislation,  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circarostanoes,  to  enactments  for  the  general  good,  and  which  denies  to  Govern- 
ment the  right  or  the  duty  of  unnecessary  interference  with  private  or  public  enter- 
prise. 

Sabaeqaently  the  railroad  Uiwof  Wisconsinhas  been  modified  in  several 
important  particulars. 
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A  better  understanding  of  the  railroad  question  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin has  resulted  from  the  experience  acquired  under  the  Potter  law. 
The  information  which  has  been  gained  has  tended  t6  correct  many 
erroneous  views,  and  the  disposition  manifested  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies to  comply  with  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  people,  with 
respect  to  their  commercial  and  industrial  interests,  has  also  tended 
very  much  to  bring  about  a  change  in  public  sentiment. 

Michigan. — The  oflBce  of  commissioner  of  railroads  was  established 
in  Michigan  by  act  approved  April  10,  1873.  This  act  required  the 
commissioner,  in  his  annual  report,  to  offer  such  suggestions  as  be 
might  deem  appropriate,  as  to  "  whether  a  classification  of  freights  can 
be  made,  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner ;  also,  whether  any  railroad  cor- 
porations make  any  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  freight-charges 
between  points  intersected  by  competing  lines  and  points  not  so  inter- 
sected, and  what  change  should  be  made  in  the  law  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  railroads  and  of  the  public.'' 

In  the  first  report  of  the  railroad  commissioner,  submitted  December 
31,  1873,  the  difliculties  attending  any  attempt  to  prescribe  rates  are 
set  forth.  It  was  found  that  the  operating  expenses  of  three  railroads 
had  exceeded  their  gross  earnings ;  that  the  net  earnings  of  others  bad 
not  equaled  the  interest  on  their  funded  debts,  and  consequently  that 
such  roads  were  gradually  sliding  into  bankruptcy;  and  also  that  the 
average  income,  even  of  the  most  prosperous  roads  in  the  State,  after 
deducting  operating  expenses,  was  only  about  C  per  cent,  on  the  invest- 
ment made  in  them.  In  consideration  of  these  and  other  facts  touching 
the  different  conditions  affecting  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  rail- 
roads of  the  State,  the  commissioner  reported  very  decidedly  against 
the  plan  of  regulating  freight-rates  by  law,  the  opinion  being  also 
expressed  that  the  State  should  rather  seek  to  develop  its  railroad 
system  by  a  liberal  policy  than  adopt  any  plan  of  restrictive  legislation 
which  might  tend  to  check  the  construction  of  new  lines.  In  each  of 
his  subsequent  reports  the  commissioner  has  adhered  to  the  recommend- 
ations made  in  1873.  The  State  has  never  yet  adopted  any  law  limiting 
freight-charges. 

The  duties  of  the  commissioner  relate  chiefly  to  matters  of  a  police 
nature,  especially  to  those  pertaining  to  the  safety  and  convenience  of 
travel  and  transportation.  He  is  also  charged  with  the  important  duty 
of  collecting  information  as  to  the  operations  and  the  financial  statasof 
the  various  roads  of  the  State.  Such  information  and  facts,  presented  by 
the  commissioner  as  the  result  of  his  general  investigations  of  the  rail- 
road question,  have  tended  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject.  The 
moral  effect  of  this  information,  and  of  a  knowledge  of  the  effects  of 
restraints  upon  railroads  in  States  where  restrictive  legislation  has  been 
adopted,  has  tended  to  prevent  unjust  discriminations  and  extortions. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  steady  reduction  in  rates,  both  on  the 
main  and  on  the  branch  lines  of  the  State. 
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Ohio, — The  people  of  Ohio  have  for  several  years  taken  a  deep  inter- 
est ID  the  railroad  question  in  that  State.  In  the  year  1867  ineas- 
ores  were  instituted  for  collecting  the  necessary  information  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  proper  understanding  of  the  subject,  and  ih/d  office  of 
railroad  commissioner  was  created.  That  officer  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  attending  to  the  enforcement  of  railroad  laws,  and  especially  to 
requirements  in  regard  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  passengers  as  well 
as  to  the  obligations  of  railroads  as  common  carriers. 

The  commissioner  is  required  to  present  to  the  legislature  annually  a 
report  embracing  statistical  and  other  facts  in  relation  to  the  operation 
of  the  various  railroads  in  the  State,  according  to  forms  prescribed  by 
law.  The  commissioner  is  also  empowered  '^  to  examine  into  all  viola- 
tions of  any  of  the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  railroads  by  any  officer, 
employ^,  or  agent  of  any  railway  company  coming  to  his  knowledge  by 
complaint  or  otherwise,  and,  if  true,  to  report  the  same  in  bis  annual  re- 
\mt  to  the  governor ;  and,  further,  he  shall  prosecute  or  cause  to  be 
prosecuted  all  violations  of  any  of  the  laws  relating  to  railroads." 

The  railroad  commissioner,  in  his  report  for  1875,  says  that  "  this  re- 
qnirement  is  apparently  mandatory,  but,  if  so  intended,  subsequent 
legislation  has  in  some  cases  ignored  and  in  others  nullified  it."  A  civil 
engineer  charged  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  bridges,  cars,  and  the 
superstructure  of  the  roads  is  employed  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  commissioner.  The  legislature  of  Ohio  has  passed  laws  forbidding 
discrimination  by  the  charging  or  receiving  of  a  larger  sum  for  the 
transportation  of  freight  than  is  charged  by  the  same  line  for  an  equal 
or  greater  distance  in  the  same  direction  for  similar  freight,  (act  March 
11, 1872,)  and  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  March  30,  1875,  maxima  rates 
were  established,  as  follows : 

Passenger  rates  not  to  exceed  3  cents  per  mile  for  a  distance  of  more  than  8  miles, 
provided  the  fare  shaU  always  be  made  that  multiple  of  5  nearest  reached  by  multi- 
plyiDg  the  rate  by  the  distance,  and  for  transportation  of  property  not  exceeding  5 
ceDts  per  ton  per  mile  when  the  same  is  transported  a  distance  of  30  miles  or  more,  and 
ia  case  the  same  is  transported  a  less  distance  than  30  miles,  snch  reasonable  rate  as 
may  be  from  time  to  time  fixed  by  said  corporation  or  prescribed  by  law. 

Certain  exceptions  are  made  with  regard  to  the  transportation  of  coal, 
pig  iron,  mill-stones,  iron-ore,  undressed  stone,  and  lumber. 

The  commissioner,  in  his  report  for  1875,  points  to  a  very  glaring  de- 
fect iu  the  law,  namely,  that  it  ''only  specifies  a  maximum  rate  per  ton 
I)er  mile,  without  reference  to  whether  coal,  ore,  lumber,  or  the  lighter 
and  more  valuable  articles  which  of  necessity  cannot  be  carried  so 
cheaply  or  economically." 

It  is  believed  that  the  railway  question  is  becoming  better  under- 
stood in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  that  a  more  amicable  feeling  is  growing 
up  between  the  people  and  the  railroads. 

Iowa. — ^The  railroad  question  has  been  one  of  great  interest  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  during  the  last  five  years,  the  complaints  urged  with  re- 
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spect  to  discriminations,  exorbitant  charges,  &c.,  being  quite  similar 
to  those  which  have  been  made  in  other  States.  The  principal  source 
of  complaint  was  that  unjust  discriminations  were  made  between  ship- 
pers. The  published  rates  of  some  of  the  companies  are  said  to  have 
afforded  no  indication  of  the  rates  actually  charged,  except  to  occasional 
shippers.  Special  rates  appear  to  have  been  made  40  per  cent,  be- 
low the  published  rates.  Such  practices  were  evidently  in  the  face 
of  well-established  principles  of  law  regarding  the  duties  of  the  common 
carrier,  and  were  calculated  to  paralyze  legitimate  trade. 

In  1874  the  legislature  passed  a  railroad-tariff  law,  fixing  the  maxi- 
mum rates  for  fare  and  freight,  and  prohibiting  unjust  discriminations. 
The  schedule  of  rates  was  copied  from  the  schedules  adopted  by  the  rail- 
road commissioners  of  Illinois.  Attention  is  called  to  the  elaborate 
statement  presented  to  this  Department  by  Col.  Milo  Smith,  of  Clinton, 
Iowa,  covering  the  whole  question  of  railroad  legislation  in  that  State. 
(Appendix,  page  92.)  It  is  therein  shown  that  the  practical  workings  of 
the  law,  as  applied  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Iowa,  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  apply  to  the  Illinois  roads.  The  trunk-lines 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  lying  mainly  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
State,  are  subject,  both  with  respect  to  their  local  and  through  business 
originating  in  the  State,  to  State  regulation.  The  case  is,  however, 
quite  different  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  the  traffic  being  mainly  between 
different  States,  and,  as  such,  subject  only  to  regulation  by  the  National 
Government.  This  fact  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  following  statement 
as  to  the  proportion  of  the  traffic  of  the  various  trunk-roads  of  the  State, 
which  is  "  local, "and  therefore  subject  to  regulation  under  the  law : 


Koads. 


Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qaincy  Railroad  . 
Cbicago,  Rock  Inland  and  Pacific  Railroad 

Chicago  and  Korth western  Railroad 

Illinois  Central  Railroad 


Peroentagi^  of 
local  traffic. 


TtT  c«n(. 
15  to3» 
SO  to  25 
23toS7 
15  to  20 


It  may  be  stated  generally  that  only  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  traflBc 
of  the  principal  railroads  of  Iowa  is  subject  to  the  State  laws  regulating 
rates  and  fares.  The  companies  may  therefore  recoup  from  their 
through  or  interstate  traffic  in  whole  or  in  part  what  they  lose  in  con- 
sequence of  the  operation  of  the  laws  relating  to  their  local  traffic,  the 
only  restraint  upon  them  being  the  effects  which  the  competition  of 
rival  roads  and  of  rival  markets  may  exert  in  controlling  through  rates. 

The  Iowa  railroad-tariff'  law  of  1874  appears  to  have  been  very  crude. 
Bates  on  branch  lines  were  made  the  same  as  upon  the  Trunk-lines,  and 
the  law  in  various  ways  produced  discriminations.  This  led  to  sub- 
sequent modifications,  designed  to  correct  the  mistakes  made  through 
inexperience  in  railroad  legislation. 
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MmourL— The  State  of  Missouri,  by  act  of  the  legislature  approved 
March  29,  1875,  adopted  almost  the  identical  provisions  of  the  so- 
called  "Potter  law"  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  No  attempt  had 
been  made  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  law  to  obtain  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  economic,  commercial,  or  financial  conditions  surrounding 
the  railroads  of  the  State,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  in  order 
to  determine  the  distinction  between  just  and  unjust  discriminations. 

There  are  certain  discriminations  made  by  the  railroads  of  Missouri 
which  are  manifestly  in  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  Missouri.  For 
example,  the  discriminations  made  by  roads  leading  to  the  city  of  Saint 
Louis,  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  State,  in  order  to  enable  those 
roads  to  defend  their  own  interests  and  those  of  the  city  against  rates 
made  by  competing  railroads  tributary  to  rival  cities  in  other  States. 

The  act  of  1875  provides  for  the  appointment  of  three  commissioners, 
charjjed  with  the  duty  of  annually  reporting  to  the  legislature  in  regard 
to  the  economic,  commercial,  and  financial  interest  of  the  various 
roads  of  the  State,  of  attending  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  with 
reference  to  matters  of  safety  and  police,  and  with  the  duty  of  pros- 
ecatiDg  all  violations  of  the  State  laws  in  regard  to  railroads.  The 
commissioners  are  now  earnestly  investigating  the  whole  subject  of  the 
relation  of  the  roads  to  the  State,  and  the  results  of  their  labors  will 
be  presented  to  the  legislature  at  the  next  session. 

In  a  special  report  made  by  the  commissioners,  dated  February  25, 
1876,  it  is  stated  that  only  five  of  the  shorter  roads  in  the  State  have 
complied  with  the  terms  of  the  latr,  the  other  roads  maintaining  the 
position  that,  by  their  charters  granted  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution  of  the  State,  they  are  exempted  from  legislative  control. 
The  legislation  of  the  State  of  Missouri  touching  the  granting  of  char- 
ters to  railroads,  presents  many  legal  complications,  and  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  roads  shall  or  shall  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  recent  law  is  yet  to  be  determined  by  the  courts.  The  commission- 
ers have  pointed  to  several  glaring  defects  in  the  law,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  a  failure  to  provide  the  proper  means  for  the  enforcement 
of  its  provisions. 

Ketc  Hampshire  and  Vermont. — Eailroad  commissioners  have  been 
appointed  in  the  States  of  ^ew  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  charged 
mainly  with  the  duties  of  collecting  statistics  and  of  attending  to  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  condition  of  road-way  and  equipment  and  matters 
of  safety  and  comfort  of  passengers,  and  of  annually  reporting  in  re- 
gard to  the  condition  of  the  various  roads  of  the  State. 

Concluding  remarJcs  in  regari  to  State  regulations. — An  obstacle  to 
the  efficacy  of  State  regulation  of  rates  and  fares  on  railroads  is  pre- 
sented by  the  fact  that  the  chief  commercial  movements  of  the  country 
are  across  State  lines,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  State 
laws,  but  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Government. 

In  a  decision  rendered  in  the  year  1875,  by  Judge  Dillon,  in  the  United 
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States  circuit  court  of  the  district  of  Iowa,  the  following  opinion  is 
expressed: 

As  oar  railroad  syBtem  is  made  up  of  links,  supplied  under  the  authority  of  the 
several  States,  it  may  admit  of  doubt,  in  our  present  knowledge,  whether  a  power  in  a 
^tate  thus  limited  can  bo  beneficiaUy  exercised ;  but  this  is  a  legislative  problem,  and 
not  a  judicial  qnestion. 

The  following  views  upon  this  subject  were  expressed  by  the  railroad 
commissioners  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  their  annual  report  for  the 
year  1874 : 

It  is  clear  to  us  that  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  of  railway  obligations 
to  the  public  can  be  attained  without  a  more  intelligible  basis  of  estimate  than  has 
hitherto  bqpn  ascertained  of  the  exact  relations  of  these  companies  to  those  portions  of 
their  lines  lying  without  the  State. 

This  subject  presents  great  and  apparent  difiBculties  of  various  kinds, 
and  it  points  to  a  line  of  thought  and  of  investigation  which  should 
command  the  attention  of  railroad  commissioners,  of  legislators,  and  of 
others  whose  attention  is  in  any  way  called  to  it.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  function  of  railroad  commissioners  at  the  present  time  is  that 
of  aJQfording  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  rail- 
roads to  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  other  interests  of  the 
States,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  great  commercial  and  manufacturing 
cities. 

When  all  the  more  important  facts  of  public  interests  in  relation  to 
railroad  transportation  in  the  United  States  shall  have  been  col- 
lected and  clearly  presented,  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that 
there  will  be  an  end  to  such  mistakes  as  have  been  made  during  the 
last  ten  years,  and  that  so  far  as  may  be  needful  there  will  be  judicious 
legislation  tending  to  promote  the  interests  both  of  the  public  and  the 
railroad  companies.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  through  the  adoption  of 
uniform  methods  of  collecting  and  presenting  facts,  the  boards  of  rail- 
road commissioners  of  the  several  States  will  attain  their  highest  pos- 
sible degree  of  efficiency  and  usefulness. 

THE  EEGULATION  OF   RAIL-RATES  THROUGH   THE   COM 

PETITION  OF  WATEEr-LIXES. 

The  question  as  to  the  regulation  of  rail-rates  through  the  competition 
of  water-lines  having  been  treated  of  very  fully  in  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Transportation,  (Report  No.  307,  Forty-third  Con- 
gress, first  session,)  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  much  more  in  this  report 
to  what  has  been  presented  in  other  connections  in  regard  to  the  com- 
petitive influence  exerted  by  the  great  water-lines  of  the  country. 

The  influence  of  the  water-lines  is  most  effective  between  points  situ- 
ated immediately  upon  them.  At  points  remote  from  such  lines  their 
regulating  influence  is  •  much  less  felt.  The  regulating  influence  of 
water-lines  is  also  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  commodities  transported. 
Heavy  freights,  which  must  be  carried  at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  seek 
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the  cheap  water-lioes.  If  tbe  railroads  compete  at  all  for  the  carriage 
of  snch  freights,  they  must  do  so  at  the  same  rates  charged  upon  the 
waterlioes.  But  with  respect  to  a  large  class  of  the  more  valuable 
freights,  and  especially  that  class  known  as  "  express  freights,"  the  reg- 
ulating influence  of  the  water-lines  is  much  less  felt,  rapid  transit  being  a 
consideration  of  greater  importance  than  the  mere  question  of  the  rate 
charged. 

The  regulating  influence  of  the  water-lines  appears,  therefore,  to  be 
confined  mainly  to  the  mineral  and  agricultural  products  of  the  country, 
and  to  those  commodities  transported  in  large  quantities,  constituting 
tbe  necessaries  of  life,  commodities  which  are  usually  grouped  in  those 
classes  of  freights  known  as  "  fourth  class"  and  **  special.^' 

As  we  have  already  seen,  a  large  proportion  of  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  country  is  now  carried  on  by  direct  transportion  from  points  of 
.shipment  to  points  of  destination  and  upon  all-rail  lines  which  do  not 
come  into  direct  competition  with  the  water-lines.  Still,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  water-lines,  with  respect  to  a  large  portion  of  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  country,  exercise  a  salutary,  restraining  influence  over  the  rates 
charged  for  the  transporation  of  large  classes  of  commodities  which  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  transported  upon  them,  the  mere  possibility  of  compe- 
tition upon  a  water-line  or  upon  an  indirect  line  formed  by  a  water-line 
and  a  connecting  railroad  operating  as  a  limit  to  the  rates  which  can 
be  charged  upon  the  direct  rail-lines. 

These  considerations  emphasize  the  importance  of  providing  such 
aids  to  navigation,  and  of  making  such  improvements  of  interior  water- 
lines,  as  may  be  proved  to  be  of  value  with  respect  to  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said,  this  subject  may  be  dis- 
missed with  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  the  two  great  interior  water- 
lines  of  the  country.  The  results  of  direct  competition  between  the  rail- 
roads and  the  northern  water-line  are  clearly  presented  in  charts  Nos. 
1, 2,  and  3  at  the  end  of  this  report,  and  have  hereinbefore  been  fully 
described. 

It  is  not  possible  to  indicate  the  regulating  power  of  the  Mississippi 
Ikiver  and  its  navigable  tributaries  over  rail-rates  in  the  definite  man- 
ner in  which  the  influence  of  the  northern  water-line  has  been  exhibited. 
Only  facts  of  a  general  nature  can  be  presented  upon  this  subject  • 
All  the  railroads  south  of  the  Ohio  River  frame  their  freight-tariflfs  to 
competing  points  with  special  reference  to  the  competition  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers.  The  rail  rates  between  Louisville  and  Cincinnati 
and  points  below,  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  fluctuate  accord- 
ing to  the  stage  tof  navigation  on  these  rivers.  When  the  rivers  fall  so 
low  that  navigation  ceases,  the  rates  are  increased,  and  when  the  river 
rises  to  a  stage  favorable  for  the  passage  of  boats  and  barges  of  the 
larger  class  the  rates  correspondingly  fall. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  possible  effect  of  the  competition  of  the 
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Tvater-line  formed  by  the  Mississippi  River,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  toward  regulating  or  limiting  rates  on  the  direct  rail- 
lines  between  Saint  Louis  and  the  Atlantic  seaports.  This  is  evident 
from  the  following  considerations  : 

First  About  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  grain  and  flour  shipped  East 
from  Saint  Louis  is  destined  to  interior  points,  and  only  about  fifteen 
per  cent,  to  Atlantic  seaports.  The  competition  or  restraining  influ- 
ence of  the  southern  water-line  over  rail-rates  from  Saint  Louis  toward 
the  East  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  shipment  of  grain  and  flour 
to  Atlantic  seaports  for  local  consumption  and  for  shipment  thence  to 
foreign  countries. 

Second.  The  tonnage  of  cargoes  arriving  at  New  Orleans  being  very 
much  less  than  the  out-bound  tonnage,  the  principal  part  of  the  receipts 
of  the  round  voyage  of  vessels  trading  at  New  Orleans  is  derived  from 
freights  on  cotton,  a  commodity  which  yields  more  profitable  rates  than 
can  possibly  be  obtained  for  the  carriage  of  grain. 

Third,  The  time  required  to  transport  freights  from  Saint  Louis  to 
Atlantic  seaports  by  the  way  of  New  Orleans  is  usually  about  four  times 
as  long  as  the  time  required  in  the  direct  movement  by  rail. 

Notwithstanding  these  limitations  to  the  regulating  influence  of  rates 
by  water  from  Saint  Louis  to  Atlantic  seaports,  vessels  may  occasionally 
be  chartered  at  New  Orleans  for  the  transportation  of  freights  to  north- 
ern ports  and  to  ports  in  Europe  at  very  low  rates.  In  case  no  other 
freight  can  be  secured  it  is  found  more  profltable  to  take  a  cargo  of 
grain  even  at  a  very  low  rate  than  to  depart  in  ballast.  In  such  cases 
grain  may  be  transported  very  cheaply  from  Saint  Louis  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  by  water.  This  marks  the  very  important  distinction  between 
a  regular  and  a  sporadic  movement  of  commerce.  The  rates  occasion- 
ally obtained  via  New  Orleans  cannot,  therefore,  be  compared  with  the 
rates  on  the  direct  all-rail  lines  to  the  east  from  Saint  Louis,  volume 
of  traffic  and  regularity  of  movement  being  very  important  conditions 
toward  securing  cheap  transportation. 

These  and  other  circumstances,  hopefully  of  a  temporary  nature,  have 
tended  to  repress  the  natural  advantages  of  the  New  Orleans  route.  The 
events  of  the  late  war,  the  disrupted  commercial  relations  at  that  port, 
and  the  obstructions  to  navigation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver 
have  for  several  years  dwarfed  its  possibilities  as  a  great  shipping  port. 
The  lack  of  railroads  connecting  New  Orleans  with  the  railway  system 
east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  has  also  had  a  depressing  efiect 
upon  the  commerce  of  that  city,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  rival 
commercial  centers  have  secured  such  connections.  The  rapidly  ap- 
proaching completion  of  the  improvements  of  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Eiver,  now  an  assured  success,  the  construction  of  railroads  into 
the  interior,  and*  the  re-establishment  of  commercial  intercourse  will 
undoubtedly  tend  to  attract  shipping  to  New  Orleans,  for  the  purpose  of 
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enJ,^aging  in  the  carriage  of  the  cereal  products  of  the  West  to  foreign 
markets. 

From  its  geographical  position  the  city  of  New  Orleans  possesses 
siugular  advantages  for  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral and  South  America;  countries  to  which  is  exported  from  the 
United  States  a  large  amount  of  breadstuff:*  and  provisions,  and  with 
which  our  commerce  is  steadily  increasing.  Already  New  Orleans  has 
a  considerable  and  growing  commerce  with  these  countries,  and  it  ap- 
jjears  probable  that  it  is  to  this  trade,  more  than  to  a  grain-trade  with 
the  countries  of  Europe,  tliat  she  must  look  for  an  upbuilding  of  her 
CDmmercial  interests.  The  increase  of  the  trade  of  New  Orleans  with 
foreign  countries,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  rates  on  the  ocean, 
will  also  tend  to  exert  a  regulating  intiuence  over  the  rates  which  may 
be  charged  on  the  trunk  lines  connecting  the  West  with  the  seaboard. 

THE  REGULATION  OF  RAILROADS  THROUGH  THE  COMPE- 
TITION OF  ONE  OR  MORE  RAILROADS  O^VNED  AND  CON- 
TROLLED BY  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  OR  BY 
STATES  OR  CITIES. 

The  experiment  of  State  railroads  was  made  in  this  country  at  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  railroad  enterprises,  but  the  roads  thus 
constructed  were  subsequently  sold  or  otherwise  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  private  corporations. 

In  almost  every  country  the  government  has  aided  the  construction 
of  railroads  by  private  corporations,  but  tlie  experiment  of  govern- 
mental ownership  and  management  of  railroads  has  thus  far  been  con- 
fined chiefly  to  Belgium  and  the  German  states.  It  has  been  found  in 
these  countries  that  the  plan  of  governmental  ownership  and  manage- 
ment can  only  succeed  where  the  power  exercised  by  the  government 
through  competition  is  so  great  as  to  operate  as  an  effectual  restraint 
upon  all  the  principal  lines  constructed  by  private  companies.  The 
government  must  therefore  obtain  control  of  all  the  lines  connecting  the 
chief  commercial  centers.  Where  the  competition  of  governmental 
lines  is  supplemented  by  laws  restraining  discriminations,  the  private 
lines  are  virtually  placed  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  government. 
The  natural  tendency  of  this  system  is  toward  the  absolute  ownership 
hy  the  government  of  all  the  roads. 

It  was  soon  realized  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  that 
private  enterprise  was  generally  equal  to  the  demands  for  railway 
construction.  In  both  countries  the  unbounded  faith  reposed  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  individual  effort  and  a  repugnance  to  embarking  the  gov- 
ernment in  enterprises  competing  directly  with  the  industrial  opera- 
tions of  the  people,  naturally  led  to  the  system  of  independent  corporate 
ownership,  with  its  gigantic  energies  and  its  manifest  faults,  and  the 
line  of  public  policy  which  is  the  expression  of  these  sentiments  has  been 
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departed  from  only  by  the  stress  of  apparent  and  clearly  defined  public 
necessities. 

A  few  efforts  have  been  made  in  this  coantry  toward  the  ownership 
and  control  of  railroads  by  the  State.  The  State  of  Michigan  as  early 
as  the  year  1837  entered  upon  the  construction  of  roads  under  the 
management  of  commissioners,  but  during  the  years  1846  and  1847  the 
roads  thus  built  were  sold  and  passed  under  the  control  of  private  cor- 
porations. 

The  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  of  Georgia  was  constructed  by 
that  State,  and  it  is  stated  that  while  operated  by  the  State  it  yielded  a 
large  net  revenue.  It  is  now  leased  for  a  term  of  years  to  a  company 
which  pays  the  State  $25,000  per  month  and  keeps  the  road  and  rolling- 
stock  in  repair.  The  company  has  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  law, 
and  it  is  believed  it  has  also  realized  a  handsome  profit  beyond  the 
amount  paid  to  the  State.  This  road  is  133  miles  in  length  and  is 
almost  wholly  dependent  upon  through  traffic. 

Two  or  three  other  efforts  toward  the  construction  and  management 
of  railroads  by  the  State  have  subsequently  been  abandoned. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  1873,  while  the  public  mind  was  in 
a  somewhat  excited  condition  with  respect  to  the  results  of  the  growth 
of  the  railroad  power  and  the  demand  for  cheap  transportation  was 
heard  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  railroad  commissioners  of  Massa- 
chusetts proposed  that  the  State  should,  by  purchase  of  several  connect- 
ing roads,  secure  the  ownership  of  a  through  line  from  Boston  to  Albany, 
and  en ter  into  the  business  of  operating  that  road,  with  the  double  purpose 
of  securing  a  cheap  avenue  of  commerce  between  Boston  and  the  West- 
ern States  and  of  regulating  rates  on  competing  roads,  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  railroads  of  Belgium  are  regulated  through  the  competition 
of  the  state  roads.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  had  expended  about 
$14,000,000  in  the  construction  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  the  short 
sections  of  road  connected  with  the  tunnel,  and  this  great  work  was  at 
that  time  approaching  completion. 

The  commissioners  presented  their  views  and  recommendations  to  the 
legislature  in  a  report,  exhibiting  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  in 
its  various  economic  and  political  aspects.  Bat  the  legislature,  after 
mature  consideration,  rejected  the  proposed  plan,  and  placed  the  entire 
property  of  the  State  in  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad,  including  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel,  under  the  control  of  a  private  corporation.  This  cor- 
poration is  known  as  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Western  Railroad  Company. 
Under  this  plan  the  State  receives  a  moderate  toll  for  the  use  of  its 
lines.  * 

Besides  the  aids  extended  by  the  National  Government,  States,  coun- 
ties, and  towns  have  aided  largely  in  the  construction  of  railroads  by 
means  of  subscriptions  to  stock,  loans,  and  subsidies  of  various  kinds, 
but  the  system  of  free  railroads  has  generally  been  allowed  to  work  out 
its  own  development  under  the  laws  controlling  its  existence. 
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The  deflection  of  commerce  from  certain  important  centers  of  trade 
and  of  industry  has  led  to  certain  efforts  in  this  conntry  toward  the 
coDStrnction  of  railroads  in  the  interest  of  particular  cities,  and  for  the 
rejjfulation  of  rates  on  the  great  trunk  lines.  One  of  the  plans  proposed 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  latter  purpose  is  that  of 


A  DOUBLE- TRACK    FREIGHT    RAILROAD,    ESPECIALLY    DESIGNED    TO 
ENGAGE  IN  THROUGH  TRAFFIC  BETWEEN  THE  WEST  AND  THE  SEA- 
BOARD. 

It  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  a  double-track  railroad  employed  in  the 
carriage  of  freight  to  the  full  limit  of  its  capacity  would  form  a  cheaper 
line  of  transport  than  any  existing  rail  line.  This  fact  is  clearly  recog- 
nized by  persons  familiar  with  the  circumstances  and  conditions  gov- 
eroiag  the  economy  of  transport  by  rail ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
doubt  that  when  the  commerce  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard 
shall  have  increased  sufficiently  to  require  the  enormous  capacities  for 
transportation  which  would  be  afforded  by  such  a  road  the  demand  will 
be  met.  Indeed,  that  demand  has  been,  in  a  measure,  supplied  already 
by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  in  its  "four-track  line" 
from  Buffalo  to  Albany.  There  are,  however,  well-informed  persons 
^ho  think  that  the  facilities  afforded  by  that  company  are  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  actual  demands  of  commerce.  The  additional  double- 
track  freight-line  is  said  to  have  cost  about  $25,000,000. 

In  the  case  of  the  company  just  mentioned  the  extraordinary  capacity 
for  transportation  has  not  been  provided  especially  to  meet  the  demands 
of  *^  through  traffic '^  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard,  but  mainly  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  an  enormous  mixed  traffic^  embracing  the  car- 
riage of  freight  and  passengers — local  and  through  traffic — and  in  order 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  fast  and  slow  trains ; — express  and  way  trains. 

Perhaps  a  general  estimate  of  the  necessity  for  the  extraordinary 
track  facilities  provided  by  the  managers  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road may  be  formed  from  the  followiug  comparative  statement  collated 
from  the  last  annual  reports  of  the  New  York  Central  and  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Companies: 


Road. 


P«a)n«ylrani*  Bailroad 

>'«w  York  Central  Railroad 


Tons  carried  one 
mile. 


Paasenf^erB  car 
ried  one  mile. 


1, 479. 414, 466 
1, 404, 008, 039 


160,  491. 998 
338,  934,  360 


The  freight-traffic  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  appears  to  have 
slightly  exceeded  the  freight- traffic  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
bat  the  passenger-traffic  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  is  more  than 
doable  that  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Evidently  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  requires  more  extensive  track-facilities  than  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 
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Tbe  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Company  is  now  parsuiu;^  the  policy  of 
gradually  enlarging  its  facilities,  in  the  way  of  tracks,  at  points  where 
such  additional  tracks  are,  from  time  to  time,  found  to  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  detention  of  trains.  On  those  portions  of  the  road 
where  the  train  movement  can  be  accommodated  by  a  double-track  road, 
only  two  tracks  are  provided.  On  other  parts  of  the  line  three  tracks 
have  been  provided,  and  at  certain  points  four  and  even  more  tracks 
have  been  laid,  and  additional  tracks  are  constantly  being  provided  at 
points  where  the  concentration  of  traffic  requires  such  increased  facili- 
ties. It  is  probable  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  this  road  will  have 
four  continuous  tracks  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh. 
The  policy  of  providing  track- facilities  pursued  by  the  New  York  Central 
and  by  the  Pennsylvania  liailroad  Company  does  not  therefore  appear  to 
differ  very  much.  Several  years  will  elapse,  however,  before  the  traffic 
on  the  roads  west  of  Buffalo  and  west  of  the  Ohio  Kiver  will  require 
four  tracks,  there  being  at  the  present  time  but  one  continuous  line  of 
double  track  from  the  seaboard  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  viz,  the  one 
formed  by  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  liailroad,  and  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Eailroad. 

The  tendency  on  the  part  of  railroad-managers  in  all  parts  of  tbe 
country  has  been  rather  to  anticipate  the  public  requirements  by  sup- 
plying tracks,  equipment,  and  terminal  facilities  than  to  wait  for  tbe 
actual  demands  of  commerce.  Indeed,  one  of  tbe  most  marked  features 
of  the  strife  which  has  been  going  on  for  several  years  between  the  rival 
trunk  lines  is  the  enormous  increase  in  the  capacity  of  those  lines,  both 
in  equipment  and  in  tracks.  This  has  led  to  a  reduction  in  rates,  and 
to  all  the  difficnlties  which  have  arisen  respecting  the  maintenance  of 
remunerative  competitive  rates.  The  supply  of  the  facilities  for  trans- 
portation has  far  exceeded  the  demands  of  commerce,  and  the  natural 
result  has  been  that  rates  have  fallen  and  that  the  value  of  the  properties 
of  the  roads  themselves  has  suffered  an  enormous  depreciation. 

The  construction  of  a  double-track  freight-railroad  has  been  advo- 
cated upon  the  ground  that  its  great  capacity  would  afford  cheaper  trans- 
portation than  on  any  of  the  existing  lines.  But  a  fundamental  condi- 
tion of  the  economy  of  providing  enlarged  facilities  for  carrying  on  any 
enterprise  is  that  the  net  income  from  the  additional  business  secured 
shall  exceed  the  interest  on  the  additional  capital  invested  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attaining  that  object.  A  failure  to  conform  the  magnitude  of 
the  instrumentality  employed  to  the  work  to  be  done  has  already  led  to 
the  loss  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  unproductive  railroad  in- 
vestments. 

It  may  be  readily  shown  that,  under  existing  conditions  as  to  tbe 
volume  of  trafdc  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard,  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding and  maintaining  the  extraordinary  facilities  of  a  doable- 
track  freight-railroad  would  cause  the  cost  of  transportation  upon  it 
greatly  to  exceed  the  cost  of  transportation  even  upon  some  of  tbe 
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eiistiDg  Bingle-track  lines  engaged  in  a  mixed  freight  and  passenger, 
local  and  throagh  trafBc. 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  as  to  the  capacity  of  a  double- 
track  freight-railroad.  For  the  purpose  of  the  present  consideration,  the 
capacity  assumed  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Morehouse,  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  may  be  taken.  Mr.  Morehouse  assumes  the 
tonnage  on  such  a  road  to  be : 

Tons  per  annaoi . 

Eastward 18,000,000 

Westward 6,000,000 

Total.... : ....  24,000,000 

As  the  result  of  a  careful  computation,  he  found  that  the  amount  of 
tonnage  eastward  would  require  a  How  of  tratfic  in  an  unbroken  current  of 
one  hnndred  trains  daily,  each  train  consisting  of  fifty  cars,  the  cars  weigh- 
ing eight  tons  each  and  carrying  loads  of  twelve  tons,  an  interval  of  ten 
minutes  being  allowed  between  the  time  of  the  running  of  trains ;  or, 
to  employ  the  language  of  the  gentleman  above  named,  "allowing  the 
operations  of  the  road  to  flow  on  like  the  current  of  a  mighty  river,  un- 
disturbed by  drought  or  by  freshets.''  Evidently  such  favorable  con- 
ditions cannot  be  realized  in  practice.  Almost  insuperable  difficulties 
present  themselves,  not  only  as  to  the  movement  of  so  many  trains,  but 
as  to  the  terminal  facilities  which  would  be  required  for  such  an  enor- 
mous traffic. 

Bat  aside  from  the  question  of  capacity,  the  praeticahility  of  securing 
the  requisite  amount  of  traffic  is  the  condition  which  determines  the 
whole  question. 

Daring  the  year  1875,  the  total  east  and  west  tonnage  of  the  New 
York  State  canals,  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  the  Erie  Railroad, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  amounted  to  20,210,000  tons.  This, 
however,  embraced  tlw  entire  through  and  local  tonnage  of  the  three  rail- 
roads mentioned,  and  the  entire  tonnage,  both  local  and  through,  of  all  the 
canals  of  tlve  State  of  New  YorJc,  The  total  tonnage  of  the  New  York 
canals  amoanted  in  the  year  1875  to  4,859,858  tons,  wiiereas  the  through 
tonnage  east  and  west  amounted  to  only  1,354,203  tons.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  entire  through  traffic  between  the  Western  States  and  the  States 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  does  not  exceed  8,000,000  tons  annually.  This 
clearly  indicates  that  the  fundamental  condition  of  cheap  transportation 
on  a  double-track  freight-railroad,  viz,  a  traffic  of  about  24,000,000  tons, 
cannot  be  secured  at  the  present  time,  nor  until  after  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  West  and  the  East  has  increased  to  several  times  its  present 
volume. 

There  is  no  railroad  company  in  this  country  which  can  afford  to  re- 
fuse any  class  of  traffic,  through  or  local,  which  will,  under  any  circum- 
stances, yield  an  absolute  profit,  or  the  carriage  of  which  will  yield 
better  results  than  refusing  it,  volume  of  traffic  being  the  most  important 

condition  toward  securing  cheap  transportation. 
13  AP» 
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At  the  present  time  the  great  throagh  lines  obtain  the  larger  part  of 
their  net  profits  from  their  local  traffic.  This  is  illastrated  by  the  rela- 
tive amoant  of  local  and  throagh  traffic  on  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad: 

Ton  mileajre  of  through  freight 464»043,840 

Ton  mileage  of  local  freight 995,370,6^ 

Not  only  does  the  local  traffic  of  this  line  and  of  the  other  trnnk  lines 
greatly  exceed  the  through  traffic,  but  the  rates  which  are  realized  from 
the  former  greatly  exceed  those  which  can  be  obtained  for  the  latter. 

A  single-track  road  operated  by  the  aid  of  the  telegraph  has  a  very 
large  capacity,  and  there  are  compai;atively  few  even  of  the  so-called 
''trunk  lines^  which  have  a  traffic  large  enough  to  warrant  the  expense 
of  a  double  track. 

If  the  double-track  freight-line  of  the  New  York  Central  Bailway  shall 
prove  to  be  a  source  of  profit,  its  success  will  be  due  to  the  following  excep- 
tional advantages :  First.  That  it  has  the  most  remunerative  local  freight 
traffic  of  any  great  trunk  line  in  the  United  States.  Second.  That  it 
has  a  larger  passenger  traffic  than  any  other  trunk  line  in  the  United 
States.  Third,  That  it  has  the  following  valuable  eastern  connections 
or  feeders,  viz,  a  double-track  line  from  Albany  to  New  York,  the  Hod- 
son  Eiver  from  Albany  and  from  Athens  on  the  Hudson  to  New  York 
City,  and  railroad  connections  with  all  parts  of  the  New  England  States 
by  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  and  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  lines. 
Fourth.  That  it  has  a  number  of  tributaries  or  branches  to  its  main  line 
which  bring  to  it  a  large  amount  of  traffic.  Fifth.  That  it  has  an  im- 
mense lake  commerce  tributary  to  it  at  Buffalo;  and,  Sixth.  Thatbj 
means  of  its  western  rail  connections,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  the 
Great  Western  Railway  of  Canada,  the  Canada  Southern  Railway,  and 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  and  the  connecting 
lines  of  those  roads,  there  is  drawn  to  it  a  large  share  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Western  States. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  a  new  line,  so  constructed  and  operated  as 
to  afford  cheaper  transportation  than  any  existing  line,  would  secure  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  entire  through  traffic  between  the  West  and  the 
seaboard.  This  is  believed  to  be  an  error.  There  are  certain  geo- 
graphical limits  to  the  traffic-interests  of  each  transportation -line,  limits 
which  are  deteimined  by  the  location  of  the  line  itself,  the  number,  ex- 
tent, and  location  of  its  connecting  lines,  and  the  nature  of  the  coubiD- 
ations  aid  agieements  which  it  can  enter  into  with  other  lines. 

That  a  new  trunk  line,  supplying  facilities  for  cheaper  transportation 
than  any  known  line,  would  operate  as  a  regulator  of  rates  on  other  linest 
is  undoubtedly  true,  but  each  of  the  other  lines  and  their  branches  woald 
alEo  be  able  to  secure  a  hare  of  the  through  traffic  within  certain  geo- 
giapbical  limits.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  competition  existing 
between  the  lake  and  canal  route  and  the  various  trunk  lines  connecting 
the  West  with  the  seaboard.  The  water-line  is  the  cheapest  route  of  all, 
and  it  operates  as  a  valuable  regulator  of  rail  rates;   but,  notwitb- 
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gtandiug  tbis  fact,  during  the  year  1876,  S3  per  cent,  of  all  the  grain 
which  reached  the  seaboard  cities  was  transported  on  railroads  and 
ouly  17  per  cent,  was  transported  on  the  Erie  Canal. 

The  facts  as  to  the  volame  of  traffic  and  the  very  low  rates  which 
have  prevailed  during  the  last  two  years  prove  that  no  new  line  can 
be  saatained  upon  through  traffic  alone. 

1q  the  foregoing  statement  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  point  to  the 
impolicy  of  constructing  a  double- track  freight-railroad  at  tlie  present 
time,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  affording  cheap  transportation  for 
the  surplus  products  of  the  West,  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  purpose 
of  transporting  an  amount  of  through  traffic  which  cannot  be  secured. 
It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  from  considerations  such  as  these, 
that  no  new  trunk  line  should  be  constructed,  either  iu  the  interest  of  any 
Atlantic  seaport,  of  the  section  of  country  along  its  line,  or  of  producers 
in  the  Western  States.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  is  clearly  appreciated 
that  the  development  of  the  vast  resources  of  this  country  will  not  only 
require  new  trunk  lines,  but  also  many  lateral  lines,  until  every  center 
of  local  trade  is  placed  within  reach  of  the  facilities  of  transportation 
byrail.  Additional  trunk  lines  will  be  required,  whose  interests  shall 
be  closely  identified  with  the  interests  of  their  termini.  Such  roads 
mast,  however,  be  constructed  upon  well-established  economic  and  com- 
mercial principles  touching  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  Every 
road  constructed  with  due  regard  to  these  considerations  may  become 
a  source  of  profit,  not  only  to  its  proprietors,  but  to  the  section  of 
the  country  in  which  it  is  located,  although  its  aggregate  traffic  may 
be/ar  below  its  maximum  capacity.  The  managers  of  every  new  railroad 
mast  aim  to  secure  traffic  of  all  kinds  and  from  every  available  source, 
even  if  such  traffic  yields  but  a  very  small  margin  of  profit  beyond  the 
actual  cost  of  hauling  and  handling,  and  the  enlargement  of  facilities 
must  never  be  far  in  advance  of  the  demands  of  the  traffic.  Under  such 
a  policy,  the  time  may  come  when  a  double  track  will  be  required,  and 
the  highest  development  of  railway  enterprise  yet  realized  will  have 
been  reached  when  the  traffic  shall  have  attained  a  magnitude  requiring 
the  enormous  capacity  of  a  doxible'tro/ck  line  exclusicely  for  the  tramporta- 
Hon  of  freight. 

THE   CINCINNATI  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 

The  construction  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway  by  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  is  an  enterprise  which  has  commanded  public  attention,  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  effort  made  by  a  commercial  city  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  its  interests  against  the  competition  of  rival  cities.  This  road 
exteudsfrom  Cincinnati  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Cincinnati  has,  for  many 
years,  carried  on  a  large  and  very  profitable  commerce  with  all  the  States 
lying  south  of  the  Ohio  River  and  south  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
^tate  of  Missouri,  the  avenues  of  this  commerce  at  the  present  time 
bting  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  and  the  railroads  which  have  been 
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constructed  from  varioas  points  on  those  rivers  south  and  west.  The 
principal  southern  railwayconnections  pass  through  the  city  of  Louisville, 
and  embrace  the  Louisville,  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  Railroad,  the 
interests  of  which  road  are  intimately  identified  with  the  interests  of 
Louisville,  the  chief  commercial  competitor  of  Cincinnati  for  the  trade 
of  the  States  south  of  the  Ohio  lliver.  The  importance  of  a  direct 
southern  communication  was  appreciated  by  the  people  of  Cinciunati  for 
several  years.  After  a  long  struggle  the  right  of  way  was  secured 
through  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  the  road  is  now  far 
advanced  towards  completion.  It  will  connect  at  Chattanooga  with 
railroads  radiating  into  all  parts  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States. 
The  facts  in  regard  to  this  line  have  been  mainly  furnished  to  this  Depart- 
ment by  Mr.  Sidney  D.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

The  Cincinnati  Southern  Eailroad  is  336  miles  long,  and  is  being  con- 
structed by  the  city  of  Cincinnati  in  its  municipal  capacity,  through  a 
board  of  five  trustees,  under  the  authority  and  provisions  of  an  act  of 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Its  control,  in  the  interests  of 
Cincinnati,  will  be  provided  for  -and  protected  under  the  form  of  man- 
agement which  may  hereafter  be  adopted.  The  road,  when  completed^ 
will  form  a  connecting  link  between  a  large  number  of  lines  at  both 
its  termini,  with  all  of  which,  important  tralHc-arrangemeuts  can,  under 
proper  management,  be  made.  The  gauge  of  the  road  is  Jive  feetj 
which  is  the  gauge  of  nearly  all  the  roads  south  of  the  Ohio  River.  It 
is  believed  that  a  branch  line  will  soon  be  constructed  to  Knoxville 
Tenn.,  where  a  connection  will  be  formed  with  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
Railroad,  and  also  with  the  railroads  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Caro- 
lina by  means  of  roads  already  projected  from  the  seaboard.  It  is  also 
expected  that  other  lateral  lines  will  be  constructed. 

The  north-bound  freights  over  this  road  will  embrae^i  cotton,  rice, 
sugar,  molasses,  tobacco,  hogs,  cattle,  fruits,  timber,  coal,  iron-ores,  pig 
metal,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  and  other  mineral  products  of  the  South, 
together  with  such  merchandise  as  may  be  received  from  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  West  Indies  through  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports.  The 
southbound  freights  will  consist  principally  of  the  extensive  and  varied 
productsof  Cincinnati  industry,  and  of  the  manufactures  and  agricultural 
products  of  the  adjacent  country,  embracing  the  entire  State  of  Ohio. 

It  is  believed  that  the  tonnage  of  south-bound  freights  will  predom- 
inate. The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  which  is  situated  similarly 
to  the  Cincinnati  and  Southern  Railroad,  carries  about  seven  tons  of 
south-bound  freights  to  four  tons  of  northbound  freight.  It  is  believed, 
therefore,  in  view  of  the  rapidly-increasing  movement  of  cotton  over- 
land from  the  Gulf  States  to  the  North  Atlantic  States,  that  the  availa- 
ble car-space  will  naturally  lead  to  the  development  of  a  large  cotton 
traffic. 

Heretofore  the  most  profitable  commercial  movements  developed  b}' 
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the  railroad  system  have  taken  the  general  direction  of  the  parallels  of 
latitude.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  during  the  next  twenty  years 
there  will  be  a  rapid  development  of  traflQc  in  this  country  over  roads 
JQ  the  lines  of  the  meridians. 

The  practical  question  as  to  the  feasibility  of  constructing  any  new 
line  is,  Will  it  pay  f  Many  roads  have  been  constructed  which  have 
yielded  a  fair  rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  invested  in  them,  even  where 
the  traffic  did  not  require  one-fourth  of  their  full  capacity. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  of  very  much  greater  weight,  which 
han  led  the  people  of  this  country,  through  individual  subscriptions  or 
through  aid  extended  by  cities,  b^^  States,  and  by  the  National  Govern - 
loent,  to  promote  the  construction  of  railroads,  and  that  is  the  develop- 
ment  of  commerce  a7id  tfie  enhancement  of  the  value  of  property  along  their 
linei  and  at  their  termini.  In  the  highest  sense  railroads  are  productive 
enterprises,  and  even  in  cases  where  stockholders  have  lost  their  entire 
ventures,  the  increased  value  of  property  adjacent  to  their  lines  and  the 
development  of  commerce  have  amounted  to  far  more  than  the  total  cost 
of  construction. 

A  Q8W  railroad  connection  naturally  brings  to  a  commercial  city  a  large 
trade  through  the  development  of  local  traffic  and  by  securing  to  its 
commercial  interests  an  ally  bound  to  it  by  the  tie  of  self-interest. 

The  traffic  which  may  be  secured  by  the  construction  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Southern  Railway  will  embrace  all  the  business  which  its  manage- 
ment may  be  able  to  secure  by  means  of  connections  and  combinations 
of  various  sorts  formed  with  the  railroads  extending  into  all  parts  of  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  and  the  trade  which  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  Cincinnati  may  be  able  to  develop,  at  all  points,  from 
the  Ohio  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  strength  of  a  commercial  city  is  limited  by  the  geographical  ex- 
tent of  its  competitive  influences,  and  the  people  of  Cincinnati  appear 
to  have  appreciated  this  fact  in  their  efforts  to  secure  an  independent 
southern  connection.  The  results  of  their  new  enterprise  will  be  regarded 
>fith  great  interest. 

LANDGRANTS  AND  OTHER  FORMS  OF  AID  EXTENDED  BY 
TUE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  HIGHWAYS  OF  COMMERCE. 

Prior  to  the  period  of  railway  construction  in  the  tJnited  States,  the 
development  of  that  vast  and  fertile  area  of  the  national  domain  lying 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  was  confined  to  comparatively  nar- 
row limits  within  the  territory  bordering  upon  the  lakes,  the  Mississippi 
Hiver  and  its  navigable  tributaries,  and  certain  canals  in  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The  development  of  the  Western  and 
Northwestern  States  is,  however,  due  mainly  to  the  construction  of  rail- 
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roads,  34,400  miles  of  road  having  already  been  coDstriicted  iu  tbese 
States. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  constraction  of  railroads  in  the 
Western  States  were  clearly  foreseen  during  the  very  infancy  of  railway 
enterprises  in  this  country.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  favorable  to- 
pographical features  of  the  country  for  railway  construction,  and  the 
faith  even  at  that  early  day  entertained  in  the  possibilities  of  travel 
and  of  transport  by  rail  led  to  a  demand  for  railway  construction,  not 
only  to  meet  the  requirements  of  existing  commerce,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inviting  immigration  and  of  developing  virgin  soils.  There  being 
at  that  time  no  available  capital  in  the  Western  States  and  Territories 
for  carrying  forward  enterprises  of  such  magnitude,  the  construction 
of  railroads  depended  almost  entirely  upon  aid  from  abroad,  and  even  to 
this  day  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  capital  invested  in  western  rail- 
roads is  held  by  capitalists  residing  in  the  older  States  and  in  foreign 
countries. 

In  the  year  1850  the  National  Government  inaugurated  the  policy  of 
granting  lands  in  aid  of  railway  construction  at  the  West,  the  system 
adopted  being  that  of  donating  to  the  roads  alternate  sections  of  land. 
This  policy  was  based  upon  two  fundamental  considerations,  viz,  first, 
(and  the  most  important  one,)  that  of  inviting  immigration ;  and,  second, 
that  the  lands  retained  by  the  Government  would  be  enhanced  in  value 
sufiBciently  to  compensate  for  the  lands  donated  to  the  companies.  Both 
these  expectations  have  been  fully  realized. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  public  sentiment  very  strongly  favored  the 
extension  of  the  railway  system  throughout  the  Western  States  and 
Territories  at  almost  any  cost  and  by  the  adoption  of  almost  any  prac- 
ticable expedient.  This  sentiment  found  expression  not  only  in  grants 
of  land  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  also  in  the  extension  of  libe- 
ral donations,  privileges,  immunities,  and  aids  of  various  sorts,  by 
States,  counties,  cities,  and  towns  throughout  the  West.  Perhaps  there 
has  never  been  a  measure  of  public  policy  which  has  commanded  more 
general  favor  in  this  country  than  did  that  of  donating  the  public 
lands  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  railroads.  In  fact,  for  many  years 
the  people  were  more  willing  to  grant  lands  in  favor  of  railway  con- 
struction than  the  projectors  of  such  enterprises  were  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  aid  extended.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  over  four  million  acres  of 
land  granted  for  railroad  purposes  had  reverted  to  the  Oovernment. 

It  appears  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  1876  there  had  been  donated 
by  Congress  to  other  than  Pacific  Railroads  37,504,087  acres  of  land,  of 
which  only  33,700,629  acres  had  been  patented,  and  that  there  had  been 
granted  to  Pacific  Railroads  150,281,766  acres,  of  which  only  8,359,491 
acres  had  been  patented.  Tables  showing  the  quantity  of  land  granted 
to  each  railroad  and  to  each  State  may  be  found  on  pages  237  to  240  of 
the  Appendix. 
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Besides  the  land-grantH  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  railroads,  Con- 
gress has  also  authorized  the  issue  of  bonds  of  the  Government,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  certain  roads  known  as  Pacific 
Railroads.  The  amonnt  of  these  subsidies  is  presented  in  the  monthly 
statements  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  statement  is  compiled  from  the  statement  for  the  month 
of  December,  1876 : 

Principal  ootstanding $64,623,512  00 

Interest  accraed  and  not  yet  paid 1,938,705  36 

loterest  paid,  less  repaid  for  transportation  of  the  mails *J5, 075, 710  96 

Total 91,637,928  32 

Estimating  the  value  of  all  the  public  lands  granted  and  actually 
patented  at  $1.25  per  acre,  it  appears  that  the  aid  extended  in  behalf  of 
railway  construction  at  the  West  amounts  to  $52,575,150,  which,  added 
to  the  amount  in  the  form  of  loans  to  Pacific  Railroads,  gives  a  total  of 
1144,213,078.  The  granting  of  the  immense  subsidies  in  aid  of  the 
Pacific  Railroads  was  dictated  by  political  as  well  as  commercial  con- 
siderations. 

The  governmental  policy  of  land-grants  was  designed  to  meet  a  great 
public  exigency  such  as  had  never  before  presented  itself  in  the  history 
of  any  civilized  nation.  This  was  nothing  less  than  the  opening  up  to 
civilization  and  to  commerce  of  a  territory  larger  than  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  except  Russia,  combined,  and  surpassing  those  eoun- 
tries  in  the  value  of  its  resourc<3S  of  soil  and  mine  and  in  its  adaptation 
of  climate  to  populous  and  enterprising  States. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  mistakes  were  made  in  carrying  out  this  line  of 
policy  which  from  the  force  of  circumstances  was  tentative  in  all  its 
features.  In  certain  cases  there  was  a  failure  to  adopt  proper  safe- 
gaards  for  the  protection  of  the  public  interests,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
notoriety  that  a  part  of  the  proceeds  from  the  lands  granted  and  bonds 
isAued  was,  through  profligate  and  dishonest  financiering,  either  squan- 
dered or  misappropriated.  Circumstances  of  this  character  at  one  time 
eaused  the  name  of  "Pacific  Railroad"  to  become  almost  a  synonym  for 
fraad  and  official  corruption.  Statutory  provisions  adopted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  interests  proved  in  certain  cases  to  be  ineffectual. 
This  was  due  in  some  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  several  States  which 
acted  as  agents  of  the  National  Government  in  the  distribution  of  lands 
failed  to  adopt  proper  safeguards  for  the  faithful  application  of  the  grants 
to  the  purposes  intended.  But  counties,  cities,  and  towns,  in  their  cor- 
porate  capacities,  also  made  serious  mistakes  in  their  haste  to  advance 
the  construction  of  railroads. 

The  abuses  of  public  benefactions  at  last  aroused  a  sentiment  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  policy  of  granting  aid  in  any  form  to  railroad  companies, 
and  it  is  probable  that  no  further  assistance  will  be  extended  by  the 
National  Government,  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  developing  unset- 
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tied  territory  or  for  the  coustrnction  of  additional  railroads  designed  to 
connect  the  Pacific  coast  with  the  States  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and 
under  conditions  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  necessary  for  pro- 
tecting the  pnblic  interests.  But  the  granting  of  public  lands  to  rail- 
roads  must  in  the  nature  of  things  soon  come  to  an  end  from  the  fact 
that  snch  lands  have  been  very  largely  disposed  of. 

There  has  been  little  occasion  for  the  extension  of  gov.ernmental  aid  in 
behalf  of  the  construction  of  railroads  in  the  settled  States,  private  en- 
terprise having  in  this  respect  ontrnn  the  demands  of  commerce.  The 
policy  of  granting  aid  by  the  National  Government  for  the  promotion  of 
railroad  construction  in  the  Western  States  and  in  the  Territories  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  exceptional  and  temporary,  snch  Interposition 
being  based  upon  the  important  object  of  opening  up  vast  undeveloped 
resources  and  of  paving  the  way  for  the  march  of  enterprise.  In  the 
prosecution  of  tbis  policy,  the  Government  has  simply  taken  a  step  in  ad- 
vance for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  pioneer. 

The  growing  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  States  of  the  Pacific  slope, 
and  the  importance  of  affording  to  that  section  of  the  country  facilitien 
for  commercial  intercourse  with  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  sug- 
gest the  importance  of  extending  such  governmental  encouragement  as 
will  insure  the  completion  of  a  Northern  and  of  a  Southern  Pacific  Bail- 
road.  Works  of  this  nature  were  inaugurated  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Government  several  years  ago,  but  their  progress  has  been  arrested 
in  consequence  of  results  of  the  financial  crisis  of  1873.  Both  these 
enterprises  now  commend  themselves  to  favor  by  important  commer- 
cial and  political  considerations. 

The  evils  incident  to  land-grants  and  other  forms  of  governmental 
aid  are  now  obvious  to  all,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  heretofore  pur- 
sued has  been  fully  vindicated  by  an  immense  increase  of  population 
and  of  wealth  and  by  an  unparalleled  development  of  commerce  thi'ongh- 
out  that  vast  and  fertile  domain  which  fifty  years  ago  was  occupied  only 
by  t^avage  tribes.  The  results  realized  vastly  exceed  the  value  of  all  tbe 
donations  and  loans.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  errors  and  abuses  iuevita- 
bly  spring  up  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  every  new  public  en- 
terprise, it  is  a  subject  for  congratulation  that  the  net  results  of  the  policy 
of  land-grants  have  been  so  grand  already,  and  that  there  is  the  promise 
of  even  larger  results  in  the  future. 

Besides  the  aid  extended  by  the  National  Government  for  the  proDQo- 
tion  of  commerce  and  the  development  of  unsettled  territory,  in  tbe 
form  of  land-grants  and  the  extension  of  its  credit  in  behalf  of  the  con- 
struction of  Pacific  railroads.  Congress  has  also,  from  time  to  time, 
since  the  organization  of  the  Government,  contributed  largely  towards 
the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  the  safety  of  navigation,  and 
the  construction  of  wagon-roads  and  canals.  The  value  of  all  these  aids, 
and  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  amount  of  private  capital 
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expended  in  the  coustrnction  of  railroads,  are  matters  of  public  interest. 
It  appears  that  from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1873,  the  Govern- 
ment had  appropriated  in  aid  of  public  improvement  the  following 

sams : 

For  improvemeot  of  rivers  and  harbors $32,680,340 

For  light-boaaes,  beacons,  fog-sigoals,  mariue  hospitals,  and  other  aids  to 
DavigatioD  and  commerce  on  navigable  waters 16, 937, 1 1 5 

For  eoDstroction  of  railroads,  canals,  and  wagon-roads,  including  bonds 
iasaed  to  Pacific  railroads 104,705,163 

Estimated  value  of  public  lands  granted  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads      52,575,150 

Totol  aid  extended  to  close  of  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1873 206, 897, 768 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  Government  in  aid  of  the  construction 
of  railroads,  canals,  and  wagon-roads,  and  for  the  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harhors  and  securing  the  safety  of  navigation,  were^  however^  but 
ficeptr  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  private  capital  expended  in  this  country 
for  the  construction  of  railroads. 

The  total  amount  contributed  by  the  Government  in  aid  of  railroads 
alonej  in  comparison  with  the  total  cost  of  the  railroads  of  the  United 
Slates,  as  estimated  by  H.  Y.  Poor,  esq.,  of  New  York,  was  as  follows : 

Total  amount  of  the  contributions  of  the  Government |144, 213, 078 

Estimated  cost  of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States 4, 658, 208, 630 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  National  Government  had  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1876  contributed  only  three  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost  of  the 
ra$t  railroad  system  of  the  United  States^  all  the  rest  being  the  contribution 
of  private  enterprise. 

Assaming,  however,  that  the  Government  had  been  reimbursed  for 
the  lands  granted  to  railroad  companies  by  the  increased  value  of  the 
alternate  sections  retained,  it  appears  that  the  net  contribution  of  the 
Government  to  the  entire  railroad  system  of  the  country  wa&.less  than 
ticoper  cent,  of  its  cost. 

0.  THE  RAILEOAD  QUESTION  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

It  has  been  impracticable  since  the  organization  of  this  office  to  enter 
QpoQ  any  extended  investigations  of  the  railroad  question  in  foreign 
coQDtries.  The  facts  embraced  in  the  following  statements  relative  to 
the  railroad  systems  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  have  been 
obtained  from  various  sources,  the  principal  one  being  a  report  to  the 
British  parliamentary  committee  of  1872,  on  Railway  Companies  Amal- 
pmation,  by  Mr.  W,  R.  Malcolm,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In  certain  cases  the  language  of  that  report  and  of  other  publica- 
tions is  adopted  without  special  reference  to  the  authority.  Many  of 
the  difficulties  and  abuses  which  have  characterizes!  the  development 
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of  the  railroad  system  of  the  United  States  have  been  encountered  in 
other  countries.  In  the  various  countries  of  continental  Europe,  the  re- 
lations of  the  railroads  to  the  state  differ  widely  from  those  which  exist 
in  this  country.  These  differences  arise  from  peculiarities  of  social  and 
political  institutions,  and  from  the  geographical  features  and  cdmmer- 
oial  characteristics  of  the  several  countries. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  railroad  system  of  Great  Britain  resembles  that  of  the  United 
States,  in  certain  important  particulars.  In  both  countries  the  railroads 
have  been  constructed  under  the  principle  of  independent  corporate 
ownership,  and  this  feature  of  their  existence  has  in  both  countries 
given  rise  to  the  building  of  competing  roads,  to  combiaations  and  con- 
solidations, discriminations,  exorbitant  charges,  exploits  in  railway  finan- 
ciering, abuses  in  railway  management,  and  mistakes  in  railway  legis- 
lation. 

Notwithstanding  the  errors  and  abuses  of  railway  construction  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States,  the  development  of  the  railroad  sys- 
tem in  both  countries  has  been  more  rapid  than  in  any  other  country 
on  the  globe. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  railway  construction,  the  English  people, 
like  the  people  of  the  United  States,  have  entertained  an  apprehension 
of  the  possible  evils  of  monopoly,  resulting  from  a  system  of  transpor- 
tation in  which  the  safeguard  of  free  competition  among  common  car- 
riers is  eliminated.  But  the  evident  possibilities  of  railway  transpor- 
tation begat  an  enthusiastic  approval  of  almost  every  project  for  the 
extension  of  the  system,  and  this  sentiment  has  led  to  a  patient  endur- 
ance of  many  apparent  abuses.  The  British  people  did  not,  however, 
like  the  American  people,  allow  their  railway  system  to  run  alone  from 
the  beginning.  Instead  of  waiting  until  a  great  public  danger  had 
aroused  their  indignation  against  the  errors  of  corporate  management, 
they  began  at  a  very  early  day  to  investigate  the  relations  of  the  rail- 
ways to  the  state,  the  nature,  extent,  and  probable  result  of  abuses,  the 
limitations  which  considerations  of  public  policy  should  place  upon  the 
exercise  of  corporate  rights,  and  the  various  economic  and  commercial 
questions  involved  in  the  new  mode  of  transportation.  Parliamentary 
committees  and  commissions  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  whole  subject,  and  officers  of  the  government  were  required  to 
lend  the  aid  of  their  observations  and  study.  Many  well-informed  persons 
have  also  in  a  private  capacity  aided  in  throwing  light  upon  the  subject 

In  the  year  1844  a  parliamentary  committee  was  appointed,  of  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  chairman.  That  committee  reported  that  ^' the  effect 
of  monopoly,  both  on  the  public  directly,  and  indirectly  on  the  railway 
companies,  was  to  be  dreaded  and  guarded  against ;  and  that  with  re- 
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^anl  to  new  lioes,  at  any  rate,  the  govenimeut  and  parliament  ought  to 
reserve  certain  powers  to  be  exercised  after  a  given  time.'' 

In  pursoance  of  this  recommendation,  at  the  instance  of  the  committee, 
the  following  statutory  provision  was  enacted  during  the  same  year : 

After  fifteen  years  the  treasury  may  buy  any  new  railway  for  twenty-tire  years'  pnr- 
cbise  of  the  average  annual  profits  for  the  preceding  three  years ;  bat  if  the  profits  are 
less  than  ten  per  cent,  the  amount  to  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

The  opinion  was  for  a  long  time  entertained  by  many  that  unless  the 
state  controlled  the  railroads  the  railroads  would  eventually  rule  the 
state.  But  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  parliamentary 
commission  of  1872,  in  connection  with  the  improved  character  of  rail- 
road management,  touching  publicity  and  accountability  to  the  public 
and  to  stockholders,  have  tended  to  dispel  many  of  the  fears  at  first 
eutertained.  A  better  feeling  has  grown  up,  based  upon  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  mutual  interests  of  the  railroads  and  the  public,  and  the 
l)eople  of  England  seem  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  so  long 
as  the  railroads  refrain  from  practices  obviously  detrimental  to  the  pub- 
lic interests,  the  government  should  interfere  in  railroad  affairs  only  so 
far  as  relates  to  questions  of  the  public  safety  and  convenience  and  to 
matters  purely  of  a  police  nature. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  parliamentary 
commission  of  1872  are  of  especial  interest  in  connection  with  questions 
of  present  interest  in  this  country.  The  views  of  the  commission  in 
regard  to  the  consolidation  of  lines  [''  amalgamations,"  as  they  are 
termed  in  England]  are  expressed  as  follows  : 

Few  eases  have  been  adduced  in  which  amalgamations  already  effected  have  led  to 
increased  faires  or  rednced  facilities;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence 
that  the  moat  complete  amali^amation  which  has  hitherto  taken  place,  viz,  that  of  the 
Northeastern,  has  been  followed  by  a  lowering  of  fares  and  rates  and  an  increase  of  facil- 
ities, as  well  as  by  increased  dividends.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  some  of  the  griev- 
Moee  complained  of,  especially  in  outlying  districts,  such  as  the  want  of  system  and 
power  in  the  Welsh  railways,  and  the  failure  to  develop  traffic  on  some  of  the  Irish 
railways,  would  find  their  best  remedy  in  amalgamation.  What  the  case  might  be  if 
Amslgamations  even  more  extensive  than  those  now  proposed  should  be  allowed  to 
take  effect  and  if  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  districted  between  two  or  three 
i'ompaoies,  it  is  difficult  to  anticipate. 

The  ^' lowering  of  fares  and  rates''  referred  to  was,  in  a  great  degree, 
brought  about  by  the  competition  of  water-lines,  especially  the  trans- 
portation of  goods  coastwise,  and  by  the  competition  of  rival  markets. 
The  effects  of  the  competition  of  markets,  induced  by  the  extension  of 
trunk-lines  and  the  consolidation  of  railroad  interests,  have  perhaps 
beeu  more  striking  in  the  United  States  than  in  England. 

FRANCE. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  railroad  construction  in  France  the 
(government  has  in  a  manner  sustained  a  partnership  relation  to  the 
railw-ay  corporations,  and  it  has  extended  to  them  very  largely  the  aid  of 
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its  credit.  Every  passenger  time-table  and  every  freight-tariff  is  sab- 
mitted  to  the  goverQineot  for  its  approval.  The  governtnent  maintains  a 
complete  system  of  surveillance,  having  agents  at  every  principal  sta- 
tion in  the  country.  The  accounts  of  every  company  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  government  officers,  who  make  a  yearly  examination  of 
them. 

The  concessions  to  railway  companies  are  generally  for  ninety-nine 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  roads  are  to  revert  to  the  state. 
The  government  also  reserves  the  power  to  purchase  any  of  the  lines 
after  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  original  con- 
cession, upon  certain  prescribed  conditions. 

Until  recently  the  construction  of  competing  lines  has  not  only  been 
discouraged  but  absolutely  prohibited,  upon  political  and  economic  con- 
siderations. In  the  year  1859  the  government  partitioned  out  the  conn 
try  among  six  great  companies,  each  of  which  undertook  to  constrnct  a 
number  oflines  deemed  necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  the 
railroad  system.  The  companies  being  unable  to  carry  out  this  plan  of 
construction  fast  enough  to  meet  the  public  demand  for  railway  facilities, 
they  applied  to  the  state  for  assistance.  A  new  classification  was  then 
adopted.  The  existing  roads  were  classed  as  the  ancien  reseau^  and  the 
new  lines  were  denominated  the  nouveau  rheau^  the  government  enter- 
ing into  new  financial  arrangements  with  the  now  lines. 

The  entire  management  of  the  railroads  of  France  is  under  very 
close  governmental  supervision,  the  government  being  the  arbitrator  in 
all  cases  of  dispute  between  the  companies. 

The  government  prescribes  maxima  rates,  within  which  the  companies 
exercise  the  right  of  making  **  special  tariffs  ^  and  *'  through -rate  tariffs,'' 
recognizing  the  justice  of  differential  or  discriminating  rates  upon  the 
C(mditions  of  quantity  of  freight  and  distance,  transported. 

In  the  year  1865  a  law  was  passed  which  has  introduced  some  very 
marked  changes  into  the  French  railway  system.  Many  of  the  depart- 
ments and  communes  being  unable  to  induce  the  companies  to  constrnct 
all  the  lateral  or  branch  lines  which  were  desired,  the  government 
allowed  them  to  undertake  the  construction  of  railways  themselves  or  to 
sanction  their  construction  by  private  companies,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  government.  The  provisions  of  this  law  have  resulted  in 
a  very  considerable  extension  of  the  railway  system  of  France.  Under 
private  corporate  ownership  these  branch  lines  have,  in  certain  cases, 
combined  and  formed  through  lines,  competing  both  with  the  lines  of 
the  ancien  reseau  and  of  the  nouveau  rosea u. 

A  spirit  of  wild  railway  construction  has  prevailed  during  the  last 
six  years,  and  it  appears  likely  to  culminate  in  a  railway  financial  crisis, 
such  as  has  marked  the  history  of  railroad  progress  in  England  and  in 
the  United  States.  The  extension  of  the  private  or  lateral  lines  seems 
likely  to  give  rise  to  all  those  difiiculties  which  constitute  "  the  railroad 
problem  "  in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 
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BELGIUM. 

Sioce  the  eonstruetion  of  railroads  beg^aa  in  Belgiuiu,  tlie  gov^eriiuiaat 
has  adopted  tvro  different  lines  of  policy.  The  first  roads  were  under- 
taken by  the  government.  After  having  constracted  some  of  the  most 
iiDportant  lines,  the  government  allowed  private  companies  to  under- 
take the  construction  of  branch  lines  and  the  general  development 
of  the  system.  In  1850  it  was  foand  that  the  State  had  constructed  04 
per  cent,  of  the  railroad  mileage  and  that  the  companies  had  constructed 
30  i)er  cent.  In  1860,  67  per  cent,  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  kingdom  had  been  built  by  private  companies  and  only  33 
percent,  by  the  State.  The  government  did  not,  as  in  France,  follow 
any  particular  line  of  districting.  Since  1860  another  change  has  taken 
place.  Competing  lines  have  been  constructed  and  a  struggle  for  traffic 
betweeu  rival  lines  has  been  going  on.  The  government  has  in  some 
cases  entered  into  agreements  with  the  private  lines  for  the  maintenance 
of  "competitive  rates/'  and  it  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  pool  earnings 
trom  competitive  traffic.  Some  of  these  combined  private  lines  have 
l)e('oine  formidable  competitors  of  the  government  lines. 

Thus  far  the  regulation  of  rates  has  been  effected  chiefly  through  the 
coiDi>etition  of  the  government  lines,  and  also,  it  is  believed,  in  a  very 
i,Teat  measure,  through  competition  between  the  private  lines  them- 
selves. 

Every  company  is  required  to  give  fifteen  days'  notice  of  any  change 
in  it8  tariffs.  The- question  of  rates  and  fares  seems  to  have  finally  set- 
tled down  upon  commercial  i)rinciples. 

The  government  has  from  the  beginning  sustained  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  various  economic  and  commercial  questions  involved  in  its 
railroad  system. 

HOLLAND. 

The  system  of  canals  in  Holland  which  permeates  almost  every  part 
of  the  country  affords  very  great  advantages  for  cheap  transporta- 
tion, and  in  consequence  the  construction  of  railroads  has  not  progressed 
very  rapidly.  The  principal  lines  of  the  country  have  been  constructed 
l>jr  the  government,  but  these  lines  are  now  operated  by  private  com- 
panies. 

GERMANY. 

The  powers  of  the  government  in  railway  matters  have  been  greatly 
modified  under  the  constitution  of  the  German  Empire.  The  construe 
tion  of  railroads  and  the  general  determination  of  questions  in  regard 
to  commerce  on  railroads  are  now  considered  to  be  matters  of  imperial 
IQrisdiction.  It  is  maintained  that  such  governmental  supervision  and 
control  is  not  only  desirable  for  the  prevention  of  abuses  which  natu- 
Hilly  arise  under  unrestricted  railroad  construction  and  management, 
^Hit  from  political  and  military  considerations. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  railroad  system  in  North  Germany,  the 
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principle  of  competition  was  distinctly  renounced,  the  French  system  of 
granting  to  separate  corporations  the  exclusive  right  of  constrnctin<: 
railroads  within  certain  territorial  limits  having  been  adopted.  The 
railway  companies  of  North  Germany  have  heretofore  enjoj'ed  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  freedom  in  the  matter  of  freight  classifications,  and  in 
making  difl'ereutial  or  discriminating  rates  they  have  been  allowed 
considerable  liberty. 

The  railroad  companies  are  required  to  give  sufficient  publicity  to  all 
rates  prior  to  their  enforcement. 

The  constitution  of  the  German  Empire  requires  that  all  railroads 
shall  be  administered  as  a  part  of  one  uniform  system,  and  makes  it  iu- 
CNmbent  upon  all  the  companies  to  make  arrangements  for  the  exchange 
of  freight  and  passengers,  or,  in  other  words,  to  enter  into  such  combina- 
tions as  shall  afford  the  best  facilities  for  the  direct  shipment  of  goods 
from  one  point  in  the  empire  to  another  without  unnecessary  transship- 
ment or  expense  in  forwarding.  The  government  exercises  a  very  mi- 
nute supervision  over  all  the  operations  of  railroads:  their  finances, 
roadway,  equipment,  stations,  and  traffic.  An  officer  is  appointed  fur 
each  company,  styled  the  government  director,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  regulations  relative  to  railroads. 

The  principle  of  partial  state  ownership  prevails  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  German  Empire. 

The  railroad  bureau  of  the  German  Empire  has  recently  collected 
statistics  of  the  railroads  of  the  empire,  exclusive  of  those  in  Bavaria, 
over  which  the  empire  exercises  no  control. 

By  this  it  appears  that  at  the  close  of  1875  the  figures  were  as  follows : 
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The  kingdom  of  Bavaria  has  an  independent  railroad  system,  and 
since  entering  the  empire  it  has  completed  the  purchase  of  all  its  roads. 

Within  the  last  two  years  the  purchase  of  all  the  railroads  by  the 
imperial  government  has  been  agitated,  but  as  yet  it  is  an  unsettled  ques- 
tion. Prince  Bismarck  and  the  advocates  of  the  centralization  of  power 
favoring  the  measare,  while  the  railroad  interests  and  many  well- 
informed  commercial  men  take  the  opposite  ground. 

The  opponents  of  the  plan  of  ownership  by  the  empire  maintain  that 
there  would  not  be  one-half  the  railroad-mileage  that  there  is  to-day  bad 
it  not  been  for  the  construction  of  railroads  by  private  enterprise,  and 
they  maintain  that,  whatever  may  be  the  defects  and  abnses  incident  to 
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priviite  owuersliip,  this  system  best  attains  the  maiu  object  aimed  at : 
the  coustructioD  of  roads.  It  appears  probable  at  the  present  time  that 
the  imperial  policy  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the  roads  will  be 
adopted. 

Causes  of  irritation  and  of  popular  discontent,  similar  to  those  which 
hare  prevailed  throughout  the  Western  States  of  this  country,  have  also 
been  experienced  in  Germany. 

The  German  mind  naturally  looks  to  the  government  for  relief  from 
all  evils  affecting  the  public  interests.  The  empire  may  secure  the  owner- 
ship and  control  of  all  the  railroads,  but  the  acquisition  will  bring  with 
it  an  enormous  responsibility,  and  subject  the  government  in  manifold 
ways  to  adverse  criticism. 

One  of  the  ablest  opponents  of  the  system  of  imperial  ownership  has 
declared  that  there  is  no  man  who  possesses  the  gigantic  power  and 
breadth  of  view  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  chief  of 
the  whole  railroad  system,  and  that  a  despotic  control  of  the  roads  can 
oaly  work  evil. 

The  railroad  question  in  other  countries  of  Europe  presents  but  few 
points  of  interest  in  addition  to  those  already  referred  to  in  speaking  of 
the  railroad  systems  of  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  German 
Empire. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

lu  almost  all  the  countries  of  South  America  in  which  railroads  have 
been  constructed,  the  companies  have  received  aid  from  the  govern- 
ment by  loans,  or  by  the  guarantee  of  interest  on  bonds.  The  principal 
roads  of  Peru  were  built  and  are  owned  by  the  government.  All  the 
South  American  governments  are  continually  <<  regulating"  the  railroads, 
the  people  in  all  these  countries  adhering  to  the  idea  that  they  must 
look  to  governmental  interference  for  the  correction  of  all  evils  of  a 
pablic  character.  Kail-rates  are  in  most  of  these  countries  limited  in 
the  original  charters.  The  companies  are  restrained  from  making  large 
profits  by  the  fear  that  the  government  will  step  in  and  cut  down  their 
tariff;*  of  charges. 

FULL  AND  EELIABLE  RAILROAD  REPORTS. 

The  importance  of  collecting  statistical  and  other  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  operations  of  railroads  was  fully  appreciated  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  United  States  at  an  early  day.  Manifestly,  the  first 
step  toward  protecting  the  public  interests  against  the  apprehended 
evils  of  the  railroad  system  was  to  arrive  at  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  whole  subject  in  all  its  economic  and  commercial  bearings.  Such 
information  has  accordingly  been  collected  with  great  care  and  exacti- 
tude in  England,  by  parliamentary  committees  and  commissions,  and 
by  the  statistical  department  of  the  board  of  trade. 

A  parliamentary  committee  was  appointed  in  England  in  the  year 
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1840  for  the  purpose  of  considering  tbe  relations  of  the  railroads  to  tbe 
state,  and  of  recommending  such  measures  as  might  be  deemed  neces- 
sary. The  practical  results  of  their  labors  were  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  recommendation  of  a  superintending  department  of  tbe 
government  which  should  have  no  duty  but  that  of  requiring  returns 
and  of  enlightening  the  public  as  to  the  condition  of  the  trafdc  and  of 
the  rates  for  transportation.  Eetnrns  in  regard  to  British  railways  have 
been  rendered  annually  ever  since.  From  time  to  time  these  returns 
have  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  and  tbey  now  constitute 
an  exceedingly  valuable  source  of  information.  The  knowledge  tbua 
afforded  has  been  the  means  of  correcting  many  erroneous  views,  and 
the  railroad  companies,  knowing  that  their  operations  were  matters  of 
public  information,  have  been  much  more  guarded  in  their  actions  tban 
have  railroad  managers  in  this  country. 

The  managers  of  the  railroads  of  Great  Britain  have  been  brougbt  to 
realize  the  fact  that  in  order  to  avoid  hostile  legislation  it  is  best  that 
they  should  aid  the  government  in  its  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  railroad  question. 

For  many  years  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  claimed  and  ex- 
ercised almost  absolute  immunity  from  any  sort  of  governmental  super- 
vision over,  or  of  inquiry  into,  their  doings  or  their  financial  condition. 
Tbe  privileges  accorded  to  tbe  companies  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
respects,  went  to  the  verge  of  license.  At  last  the  people  of  some  of  tbe 
States  in  which  tbe  construction  of  railroads  was  farthest  advanced, 
saw  the  necessity  of  compelling  tbe  companies  to  render  certain  annual 
returns  as  to  their  doings,  their  financial  status,  and  other  matters  of 
public  interest. 

The  commissioner  system  has  been  adopted  in  nearly  all  the  Northern 
and  Western  States,  and  there  is  a  general  similarity  in  the  nature  of 
tbe  returns  required.  These  returns  are,  however,  quite  defective,  a 
fact  well  known  to  the  commissioners,  who  have  instituted  measures 
toward  securing  a  unification  of  forms,  and  towards  arriving  at  an 
agreement  as  to  tbe  nature  and  scope  of  tbe  data  to  be  collected. 
The  greatest  difficulty  to  be  encountered  is  tbe  force  of  habits  and  of 
methods  of  book-keeping  adopted  by  the  railroad  companies  during  a 
long  period  of  exemption  from  the  requirement  of  rendering  any  account 
of  their  doings  to  the  State. 

Widely  different  views  have  been  entertained  by  railroad  managers 
as  to  the  value  of  such  statistics  as  may  enable  them  to  gain  an  exact 
knowledge,  in  detail,  of  their  own  experiences  in  the  conduct  of  rail- 
road affairs.  Many  important  lines  are  operated  simply  upon  tbe  prac- 
tical knowledge  possessed  by  them  in  regard  to  tbe  details  of  railroad 
affairs.  The  managers  of  other  lines,  however,  collect  elaborate  statistic^j 
covering  every  branch  of  expenditure,  and  the  line  of  policy  pursued 
is  largely  dictated  by  such  knowledge. 

Railroad  managers  also  differ  widely  in  their  views  as  to  the  polic}'  of 
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pablishiDg  the  facts  known  to  themselves  in  regard  to  the  economies, 
the  traffic  interests,  and  the  financial  status  of  the  railroads  over  which 
they  preside.  The  manaji^ers  of  many  important  railroads  in  this  coun- 
try have  neglected  to  make  public  such  information  as  is  necessary  to 
afford  even  to  their  own  directors  and  stockholiers  a  knowledge  of  the 
interests  intrasted  to  their  charge.  Only  a  few  of  the  trunk  lines  of  the 
United  States  have  as  yet  deemed  it  expedient  or  useful  to  publish  in- 
formation in  regard  to  their  doings. 

The  reports  covering  the  subject  of  transportation  on  the  Louisville, 
Nashville  and  Great  Southern  Railroad,  prepared  by  Mr.  Albert  Fink, 
late  vice-president  and  general  superintendent  of  that  road,  stand  by 
themselves  for  completeness  and  philosophical   arrangement.     These 
reports  serve  to  throw  light  upon  almost  every  question  of  a  practical 
nature  in  regard  to  the  business  of  that  road,  and   clearly  indicate 
what  can  be  done  by  other  companies.    So  important  did  Mr.  Fink  con- 
sider the  collection  of  this  information,  in  the  light  of  the  interests  of 
the  company  in  whose  service  he  was  employed,  that  he  declared  himself 
anwilling  to  bear  the  responsibilities  of  his  position,  if  he  was  not 
allowed  to  expend  annually  the  necessary  sum  for  the  collection  and 
collation  of  all  statistics  in  detail  bearing  in  the  remotest  degree  upon 
the  business  of  the  company. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  managers  of  several  other  rail- 
roads in  this  country  have  prepared  elaborate  statistics  of  the  same 
general  character,  but  unfortunately  those  managers  deem  it  proper  to 
keep  such  information  from  the  public,  and  even  from  their  directors 
and  stockholders. 

It  is  exceedingly  important  that  the  public  should  be  informed  as  to 
the  great  commercial  movements  of  the  country  for  which  railways  now 
afford  very  largely  the  facilities  of  transportation.  This  object  can  best 
be  effected  by  the  adoption  of  .uniform  returns  in  the  several  States, 
sach  returns  being  supplemented  by  correlative  data  in  regard  to  the 
principal  movements  of  commerce  between  States  and  between  sections, 
collected  under  the  authority  of  the  National  Government.  This  is  a 
matter  which  must,  however,  be  brought  about  in  the  light  of  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject  in  all  its  branches.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter 
to  prepare  schedules  covering  much  desirable  information  touching  the 
management  of  railroads  and  the  commerce  upon  them ;  but  unless  great 
care  is  exercised  such  schedules  may  embrace  requirements  which  the 
railroad  companies  will  find  it  utterly  impracticable  to  comply  with. 
It  is  believed,  however,  to  be  quite  practicable  to  gain  information  which 
shall  serve  as  a  guide  in  preventing  abuses  by  railroad  companies  on  the 
one  hand,  and  unwise  and  unjust  legislation  on  the  other. 

It  is  proposed  at  a  future  time  to  consider  very  carefully  the  different 
classes  of  information  which  should  be  collected  in  regard  to  interstate 

commerce,  and  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  securing  that  end. 
Uap* 
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In  this  counectioD  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  a  few  of  the  general 
topics  in  regard  to  which  information  is  desired. 

1.  Statistics  showing  the  quantity  of  grain,  live-stock,  lumber,  and 

provisions  shipped  from  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States  into  the 

States  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

2.  Statistics  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  commodities  jast 
mentioned,  which  are  shipped  from  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States 
into  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States. 

3.  Statistics  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  commodities  shipped 
from  the  North  Atlantic  States  into  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States. 

4.  Such  statistical  data  as  will  develop  (at  least  approximately)  the 
value  of  the  imports  into  and  exports  from  several  well-defined  sections 
of  the  country.  It  is  believed  by  men  well  informed  in  regard  to  com- 
mercial movements  that  it  is  quite  practicable  for  railroad  companies  to 
collect  and  furnish  much  information  of  this  character. 

5.  Such  data  as  may  be  necessary  for  developing  certain  facts  bear- 
ng  npon  the  economy  of  transportation  by  rail  under  various  circam- 

stances  and  conditions.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  inquiry  at  the  present  time.  Information  of  this  character  will  aid 
very  much  in  determining  the  distinction  between  just  and  unjust  dis- 
criminations, reasonable  and  unreasonable  charges,  and  other  questions 
of  public  interest  relative  to  our  internal  commerce. 

Many  of  the  abuses  complained  of  in  this  country  are  directly  trace- 
able to  certain  features  of  the  organization  of  railroad  companies.  Kail- 
road  management  in  this  country  has  thus  far  been  autocratic  rather 
than  representative  in  its  form.  In  many  cases  almost  absolute  power 
is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual.  Even  at  the  present 
time  many  of  the  managers  of  railroads  in  the  United  States  practi- 
cally ignore  their  stockholders  in  the  conduct  of  the  interests  intrusted 
to  them,  and  the  people  have  naturally  been  led  to  suspect  ths^t  men 
80  reckless  of  the  interests  of  those  whom  they  were  bound  to  serve, 
could  not  be  true  to  their  obligations  to  the  public. 

In  England,  the  policy  of  concealment  and  personal  rule  in  railroad 
management  has  given  place  to  that  of  publicity  and  accountability. 
The  annual  and  semi-annual  reports  of  the  railroad  corporations  of 
England  now  present  detailed  and  valuable  information  in  regard  to 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  various  companies,  the  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion of  commercial  movements,  and  other  facts  of  interest  to  proprietors 
and  to  the  public.  This  has  tended  to  establish  confidence  in  rail- 
road securities  and  to  shield  stockholders  from  financial  exploits  de- 
signed to  depreciate  the  value  of  their  property.  The  public  have 
through  such  publicity  been  brought  to  a  more  intelligent  nnderstaoding 
of  the  relations  of  the  railroads  to  the  state,  and  many  erroneous  ideas 
in  the  public  mind  as  to  railroad  operations  have  been  dispelled. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years  signs  of  improvement  in  this- 
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respect  have  been  observed  iu  this  coantrj,  and  those  railroad  compa- 
nieis  which  have  published  full  statetneuts  as  to  their  transactioas  have 
thereby  gained  public  confidence  and  favor. 

Tiie  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Company,  appreciating 
the  fact  that  the  credit  of  that  great  enterprise  (the  most  extensive 
railroad  organization  iu  the  world)  depended  upon  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  policy  pursued  by  its  management,  and  that  an  attempt 
to  pursue  the  policy  of  concealment  would  be  liable  to  create  suspicion 
and  to  injure  its  credit,  the  stockholders,  at  a  meeting  held  March  10, 
1874,  appointed  an  investigating  committee  of  their  own  number,  who 
were  directed  to  make  an  appraisement  of  all  its  roads,  shops,  machin- 
eiy,  real  estate,  depots,  bonds,  stock,  &c.,  &c.,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  every  part  of  its  management  The  report  of  that  committee 
embraces  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  rail- 
road companies  in  their  relations  to  stockholders  and  to  the  public. 

The  following  extract  in  relation  to  the  sources  of  the  existing  distrust 
in  the  value  of  railway  stock  and  securities  is  of  interest: 

The  meaner  and  incomplete  reports  of  the  direotors  of  railroads  made  to  the  stock- 
holders.  Railway  directors  in  their  reports  seem  guided  by  the  old  adage  "  that  the 
least  said  is  soonest  mended/'  There  is  a  tendency  to  limit  their  reports  to  the 
geoeral  results  of  a  year's  work,  giving  financial  results  and  the  economic  workings, 
while  the  stockholders  are  left  iu  great  ignorance  of  the  value  of  their  own  property. 
There  should  be  in  every  report  the  fullest  detail  of  these  items,  enabling  each  stock- 
holder, at  the  end  of  a  year,  to  make  his  own  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  stock.  But 
these  reports  should  go  further,  and  give  the  most  ample  in£brmation  as  to  the  position 
of  the  road  in  its  relations  with  other  roads,  and  state  fully  all  the  facts  that  might 
iotiueoce  its  policy,  its  plans  for  the  future,  or  its  finances. 

The  railroad  commissioners  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  having  made  a 
thorough  investigation  of  all  the  causes  of  distrust  and  of  hostility  which 
led  to  the  popular  opposition  to  railroad  management  thronghout  the 
West,  have  very  fully  and  with  great  ability  discussed  the  evils  of  the 
l)olicy  of  concealment.  Their  conclusions  upon  this  subject  are  ex- 
pressed as  follows : 

• 

Regarding  the  possibility  of  secrecy  as  affording  encouragement  to  fraud  and  mis- 
niaoagoment  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  as  being  a  frequent  occasion  for  unwar- 
rantable suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  public,  we  are  strong  in  the  conviction  that  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  both  railway  companies  and  people  that  the  reports  made  by 
SQch  companies  should  be  very  much  more  fuU  and  thorough  than  they  have  been 
heretofore.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  an  honest  corporation,  struggling  through 
finsDcial  straits,  would  prefer  that  its  exact  condition  should  not  be  known  to  the 
world ;  and  yet,  even  in  such  cases,  the  x>olicy  of  concealment  is  one  of  very  doubtful 
propriety  or  advantage,  while  the  amount  of  injury  tbat  may  be  done  to  the  public 
and  to  the  credit  of  the  State  by  encouraging  less  honorable  corporations  in  the  prac- 
tice of  secret  frauds  may  be  very  great.  The  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the 
State,  to  the  extent  of  its  power  to  prevent  the  practice  of  wrongs  upon  the  public  by 
the  corporations  of  its  own  creation,  is  bound  to  regard  the  general  welfare,  future  as 
well  iM  present,  rather  than  the  tottering  credit  of  one  or  more  unfortunate  corporations. 

The  railroad  commissioners  of  Massachusetts  have,  in  their  annual 
report  for  the  year  1875,  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  policy  of 
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pnblicity,  and  pointed  to  tbe  natural  effect  of  this  policy  as  a  means  of 
preventing  abases.  After  exposing  the  anreliable  character  of  the  rail- 
road-returns made  to  the  State  the  commissioners  say : 

There  la  bat  one  remedy  for  such  a  condition  of  affairs ;  that,  however,  is  a  very  ob- 
vions  one.  It  wiU  be  fonnd  in  an  increased  pnblicity  and  more  perfect  aniformity. 
The  last  vestige  of  the  old  idea  that  the  accoants  of  railroad  corporations  are  matters 
of  private  concernment  only,  and  as  sach  can  best  be  managed  in  secret,  mnst  be  gotten 
rid  of.  To  bring  abont  this  result,  a  bill  was  prepared  a  year  ago  and  snbmitted  by 
this  board  to  the  joint  legislative  committee  on  railways.  It  was  meant  to  be  radical 
in  its  character,  having  been  prepared  in  the  full  light  of  the  many  and  notorions  rail- 
road scandals  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  with  the  financial  revelations  which  followed 
the  crisis  of  1873  still  fresh  in  mind.  It  subjected  the  books  of  the  railroad  corpora- 
tions to  a  constant  and  regular  public  supervision,  with  a  view  to  securing  accuracy 
and  uniformity  in  the  method  of  keeping  them.  The  results  set  forth  in  future  retoroB 
were  to  be  not  only  plausible  but  they  were  actually  to  represent  the  exact  condition 
of  the  affairs  of  each  company,  not  only  in  themselves  but  as  compared  with  those  of 
every  other  company.  Where  charges  had  to  be  apportioned  uuder  arbitrary  rules, 
those  rules  were  in  all  cases  to  be  approximately  the  same.  Where,  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  deviations  from  those  rules  became  necessary,  attention  was  to  l>e  called 
t3  them  as  such. 

This  bill  subsequently  became  a  law. 

If  similar  measures  shall  be  adopted  in  other  States,  the  great  rail- 
road corporations  of  the  country  will  come  to  realize  the  fact  that  their 
true  interests  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  fullest  and  most  complete  pub- 
licity, and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  will  thereby  be  ad- 
Tanced» 

INFOBMATION  FUKNISHED  BY  EXPERTS. 

In  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  law  requiring  the  preparation 
.  ot  this  report,  the  services  of  several  gentlemen,  well  informed  in  re- 
gard to  the  commercial  and  transportation  interests  of  the  country,  have 
been  secured,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  statistical  and  other  neces- 
sary information. 

A  large  part  of  the  contributions  of  these  gentlemen  may  be  found 
in  the  appendix  to  this  report.  Attention  is  especially  called  to  the 
interesting  and  valuable  statements  prepared  by  the  following  persons: 

Mr.  Albert  Fink,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  well-known  civil  engineer  and 
railroad  manager;  Mr.  J.  B.  Hayes,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  a  gentleman 
T^ho  has  been  largely  engaged  in  the  management  of  railroads,  and  of 
traffic  upon  them ;  Mr.  Theodore  F.  Lees,  general  agent  of  the  !New 
York  Cheap  Transportation  Association,  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  study  of  the  railroad  question  5  Mr.  Charles  Ran- 
dolph, secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Chicago,  and  secretary  of 
the  National  Board  of  Trade  of  tbe  United  States;  Col.  Milo  Smith,  of 
Clinton,  Iowa,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  tbe 
construction  and  management  of  railroads  in  the  Western  States; 
Mr.  Hamilton  A.  Hill,  formerly  secretary  of  theBoard  of  Trade  of  Bos- 
ton, and  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade;  Mr.  George  XJ.  Porter, 
secretary  of  the  Baltimore  Board  of  Trade;  Mr.  Sidney  D.  Maxwell, 
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sQlierintendent  of  the  OiocinQati  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  Mr.  William 
Melliinch,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  gentleman  well  informed  as  to  the 
eommeree  of  that  city ;  Mr.  C.  F.  Wales,  secretary  of  the  Toledo 
Board  of  Trade ;  Mr.  Curtis  Guild,  of  Boston,  a  gentleman  well  in 
formed  as  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Boston  and  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts ;  Mr.  William  Thurston,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Baftalo,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  George  H.  Morgan,  secretary  of  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
cbaDge  of  Saint  Louis,  Mo.;  Mr.  Henry  G.  Hester,  secretary  of  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  and  formerly  secretary  of  the  National 
Cotton  Exchange ;  Mr.  O.  F.  Solberg,  formerly  commissioner  of  statis- 
tics of  the  State  of  Minnesota;  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Pope,  of  Louisville, 
Kj,j  a  gentleman  well  informed  as  to  the  commerce  of  that  city. 
Each  one  of  these  sixteen  gentlemen  has  had  a  largo  business  ex- 
perience, and  the  names  of  all  are  well  known,  a  fact  which  lends 
great  value  to  their  respective  statements. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  preparation  of  the  next  report  to  secure  the 
services,  as  experts,  of  several  persons  well-informed  in  regard  to  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  in  their  rela- 
tions to  commerce.  This  is  a  measure  which  naturally  follows  the 
line  of  effort  pursued  during  the  past  year. 

The  main  object  to  be  attained  is  that  of  presenting  such  informa- 
tion as  will  convey  to  Congress,  in  a  concise  and  perspicuous  manner, 
tbe  more  important  facts  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  commerce  and 
tlie  conditions  governing  those  movements.  The  importance  of  the  col- 
lection and  publication  of  such  information  has  been  several  times 
asserted  by  the  National  Board  of  Trade  and  by  several  of  the  principal 
commercial  bodies  of  the  country. 

The  adoption  of  measures  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  this  requirement 
will  teod  to  bring  the  National  Government  into  closer  sympathy  with 
the 'commercial  interests  of  the  country. 

CONCLUSION. 

Until  recently  circumstances  have  been  quite  unfavorable  to  the  at- 
tainment of  a  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  commerce  on  railroads- 
A  long  period  elapsed  before  the  modes  and  habits  of  commerce  could 
be  adapted  to  the  new  method  of  transportation  and  before  railroad 
managers  were  able  to  supply  the  requisite  facilities,  and  to  shape  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  roads  so  as  to  meet  the  varied  re- 
quirements of  trade.  As  the  rival  trunk  roads  were  extended  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  toward  the  West  their  interests  soon  began  to  clash. 
A  period  of  wild  railroad  expansion  followed,  during  which  fierce  antag- 
onisms prevailed  and  all  the  economies  of  railroad  management  were 
^subordinated  to  the  policy  of  gaining  "  strategic  advantages." 

The  period  of  the  extension  and  consolidation  of  lines  was  character- 
ized by  bold  exploits,  reckless  management,  and  glaring  abuses ;  almost 
dl'solute  power  being  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  so-called  <^  railroad 
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kiDgs,''  men  of  strong  wills  and  ambitious  purposes.  But  at  last  the 
conflict  of  rival  railroad  interests  and  the  overruling  influence  of  com- 
mercial forces  rendered  it  impracticable  to  parcel  out  the  commerce  of 
this  country  among  four  or  Ave  great  railroad  corporations.  The  reali- 
zation of  this  fact  marked  the  beginning  of  a  conservative  period. 
Bailroad  managers  then  began  to  attend  more  closely  to  the  conditions 
surrounding  them,  and  to  seek  new  expedients  for  protecting  the  vast 
interests  which  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  From  the  force  of  neces- 
sity, they  were  compelled  to  study  the  course  of  trade  and  the  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  governing  its  movements.  The  knowledge  thus 
gained  has  been  derived  from  stern  experience. 

The  depressed  condition  of  the  business  of  the  country  during  the 
last  four  years  has,  more  than  anything  else,  forced  railroad  managers 
to  such  economies  as  have  made  the  roads  in  a  higher  degree  than  ever 
before  avenues  of  commerce.  The  opening  up  of  new  lines  of  commerce, 
the  establishment  of  direct  traffic  between  distant  points,  the  diversion 
of  important  branches  of  commerce  from  certain  trade-centers,  and  the 
concentration  of  other  branches  of  trade  and  industry  at  other  points 
have  also  led  to  great  changes  in  the  commercial  habits  of  the  country. 
The  increasing  competition  of  product  with  product  in  the  various 
markets,  or,  in  other  words,  'Hhe  struggle  of  all  commodities  to  reach  a 
parity  in  value,"  is  a  direct  result  of  the  influence  of  railroad  transporta* 
tion  toward  the  equalization  of  values,  a  circumstance  which  has  been 
slowly  but  surely  working  a  revolution  in  commercial  afi:airs. 

The  greatly  changed  condition  of  the  transportation  interests  of  the 
country  has  led  to  a  marked  change  of  sentiment  regarding  the  relations 
of  the  railroads  to  the  public.  During  those  years  of  expansion  and  of 
contest  for  a  prize  which  became  more  and  more  intangible  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  lines  which  were  to  grasp  it,  the  policy  of  concealment  was 
rigidly  adhered  to;  but,  since  more  practical  and  business-like  methods 
have  been  adopted,  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  publicity  is  becoming 
apparent.  When  great  expectations  were  succeeded  by  disappointment, 
stockholders  began  to  demand  information  in  regard  to  the  management 
of  their  properties.  At  the  same  time  trade-organizations  began  very 
carefully  to  take  note  of  the  movements  of  commerce  by  rail,  and  the 
legislatures  of  the  different  States  inaugurated  measures  for  the  collec- 
tion of  statistical  and  other  facts  in  regard  to  railroad  operations,  the 
tendency  being  constantly  toward  accuracy  and  perspicuity  in  the  re- 
turns. 

The  moral  effect  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  whole  question  has 
tended  to  wear  off  asperities,  and  a  spirit  of  accommodation  in  the  minds 
of  railroad  managers  has  taken  the  place  of  a  tendency  toward  an  isola- 
tion of  their  interests.  The  present  is  therefore  believed  to  be  a  most 
auspicious  time  for  the  inauguration  of  concerted  measures  for  the  de 
velopment  of  a  knowledge  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country. 
Bailroad  managers,  State  railroad  commissions,  voluntary  associations, 
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aod  iudividuald  iu  an  official  or  private  capacity  are  all  leQdiug  their 
efforts  in  this  direction,  and  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  facts 
tending  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject  is  generally  appreciated. 

In  adjusting  itself  to  the  conditions  of  the  varied  interests  Of  society, 
the  railroad  system  has  been  and  is  still  passing  through  the  processes 
of  an  evolution,  but  it  is  an  evolution  the  course  of  which  has  always  been 
and  always  will  be  hidden.  Special  efforts  at  adjustment  have  failed,  and 
disappointment  has  overwhelmed  many  a  supposed  solution  of  the  whole 
<{uestion.  But  the  general  tendency  has  always  been  in  the  direction  of 
progress.  The  railroad  has  not  only  moved  toward  the  commercial,  the 
iadastrial,  and  the  social  habits  of  the  people,  but  the  interests  of  the 
people  have  shaped  themselves  to  the  exigencies  of  railroad  transpor- 
tation. 

In  the  efforts  which  are  now  being  put  forth  to  settle  the  various 
questions  touching  the  relations  of  the  railroads  to  commerce,  to  the 
state,  and  to  each  other,  men  may  plan  and  they  may  execute;  but 
anless  they  build  wiser  than  they  know,  they  will  build  in  vain.  Con- 
cession and  comity  must  grow  into  custom,  and  custom  must  develop 
into  law.  This  is  the  natural  coarse  of  adjustment ;  this  the  way  in 
which  every  forceful  agency  becomes  a  factor  in  human  activities. 

The  most  effective  instrumentality  in  bringing  about  this  desired  end 
will  be  found  to  be  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  all  the  conditions 
governing  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country. 
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Page  7,  line  8, /or  "  45  "  read  "  10-11." 

Page  8,  line  1,  after  "  direction  **  read  "  East  of  the  Mississippi  River.'' 
Page  8,  line  52, /or  "$16,000,000"  read  "  $12,000,000  j "  and  for  "$1,280,000"  read 
"  |1,COO,000." 

Page  10,  line  10,  omit  "  not." 

Page  12,  line  33,  read  "  low  **for  "  lowest." 

Page  24,  line  48, /or  "protected"  read  "perfected." 

Page  27,  line  3,  answer  12,  after  "  shipped  "  read  "  by  routes,"  and  for  '*  15  "  read  "  1.5." 

Page  29,  line  4,  after  "  and  "  read  "  to  avoid." 

Page  32,  last  line  of  answer  21,  for  «  236  "  read  "  23.6,"  and  for  "  118  "  read  "  11.8." 

Page  34,  Une  2,  after  "  the  "  read  "  northern." 

Page  36,  line  30,  omit  "  not  to  make  unjust  discriminations." 

Page  39,  line  31,  omit  "  distance  and  "  and  read  "a." 

Page  40,  line  2,  question  33, /or  "a"  read  "the." 

Page  40,  lines  10-12,  answer  33, /or  "  WerbUnde"  read  "  Verbunde,"  and  in  last  line 
/or  "a  great"  read  "to  be  an." 

Page  40,  line  23,  after  "  ship  "  read  "  ten." 

Page  41,  line  6,  for  "  sure  "  read  "  safe,"  and  in  line  10,  for  "  smaller  "  read  "  larger." 

Page  41,  line  33, /or  "6"  read  "24." 

Page  41,  line  45, /or  "$2,486,500  "  read  "$2,956,500." 

Page  41,  line  51, /or  " only"  read  " not." 

Page  41,  line  58,  omit "  and  greater  loads  it." 

Page  41,  line  58, /or  "  capacity  "  read  "  loads." 

Fage  42,  line  19,  o//«r  "  in"  read  "  the  want  of." 

Page  42,  line  66, /or  "  1868  "  read  "  1672." 

J?»ge  43,  line  2,  question  37, /cw  "classes"  read  "  charges." 

Fage  43,  line  4,  answer  37, /or  "  proportionate  "  read  "proportion  to." 

I?sge  43,  line  9,  (tfler  "cent"  read  "for  any  additional  tonnage  that  might  be  thrown 
opon  thorn." 
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Page  44.  line  1,  aDawer  38, /or  "5  and  7"  read  "27-36." 

Page  44,  line  34, /or  "4"  read  " 27." 

Page  45,  line  6,  omit  **  where  it  is  open  to  competition  to  many  other  liuee." 

Page  45,  line  9  from  bottom  of  page, /or  "  their"  read  *'  these." 

Page  46,  line  5,  b^are  "  Haikoad"  read  "  in,"  and  omif  "  take  effect." 

Page  46,  line  6, /or  "As"  read  "  as." 

P^ge  46,  line  19, /or  "  they  "  read  "  the  rates." 

Page  46,  line  40,  qfter  "  roads,"  and  be/ore  "  that,"  read  "  and." 

Page  47,  line  6, /or  "  their  "  read  « this." 

Page  47,  line  23, /or  "  understood"  read  "  understands." 

Page  47,  line  25, /or  **  wonders"  read  " much." 

Page  47,  line  1,  answer  41,  q/ler  "cost"  read  "of  operation." 

Page  48,  line  1,  answer  45, /or  "7,400"  read  "74,000." 

Page  48,  line  5,  answer  45,  far  "  87  "  read  "  8.7." 

Appendix  No.  2. 
Page  65,  line  4,  answer  34, /or  "  Companies"  read  "  Commissioners." 

Appendix  No.  3. 
Page  76,  line  5,  answer  25,  for  *'  15,000,000  "  read  "  1,500,000." 

Appendix  No.  8. 

Page  114,  instead  of  "Sydney  D.  Maxwell,  Secretary,"  read  "Sidney  D.  Maxwell, 
Saperintendent." 
Page  124,  7th  line  from  bottom,  instead  of  natural  read  national. 
Page  126,  7th  line  from  bottom,  ingert  center  after  the  word  railway. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS 
BETWEEN  THE  WESTERN  AND  THE  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AND  GULF  STATES, 
THE  ECONOMY  OF  TRANSPORT  ON  RAIL  AND  WATER  LINES,  AND  THE 
COMPETITION  BETWEEN  MARKETS  AND  BETWEEN  TRANSPORTATION 
LINES,  BY  MR.  ALBERT  FINK,  OF  LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  1876. 

Qaestion  1.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  flonr,  grain,  live  an- 
imals, and  provisions  shipped  from  States  north  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  north  of 
the  Ohio  River  into  States  sonth  of  those  limits  dnring  the  year  1875.  Will  you  please 
state  the  lines  of  transportation  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  by  which  such  products 
are  carried  into  the  Southern  States  f 

Answer.  The  following  are  the  principal  lines  between  the  West  and  the  South  en- 
f^ed  in  transportation  of  western  produce : 

1.  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  from  Louisville  to  Nashville,  185  miles  long.  At 
Looiaville  this  road  connects  with  roads  from  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  and  all 
poiuti  West  and  North.  At  Nashville,  connects  with  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Rail- 
road, 151  miles  long;  then  with  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  138  miles, from  Chat- 
tsDooga  to  Atlanta.  Total  distance,  Ijouisville  to  Atlanta,  474  miles.  Atlanta  is  the 
chief  distributing  point  for  western  produce  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  through  it 
paMes  the  western  produce  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

2.  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  to  Nashville,  as  above,  185  miles ;  Nashville  and 
Decatur  Railroad,  Nashville  to  Decatur,  122  miles;  Decatur  to  Montgomery  and  to 
Selma,  via  South  and  North  Alabama  Railroad,  183  miles ;  total  length  from  Louisville 
to  Montgomery  and  Selma,  490  miles.  Montgomery  and  Selma,  Ala.,  are  the  distribut- 
ioff  points  for  western  produce  for  Alabama,  Southern  Georgia,  and  Western  Florida. 

3.  Saint  Louis  and  Southeastern  Railroad,  from  Saint  Louis  to  Nashville,  316  miles. 
At  Evansville  this  road  connects  with  roads  from  Chicago,  the  West  and  Northwest, 
alao  with  Ohio  River  steamers.'  At  Nashville  it  connects  with  Nashville  and  Chatta- 
nooga Railroad  and  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  Railroad,  (Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad  Company  lessees,)  same  as  routes  Nos.  1  and  2. 

4.  The  Nashville  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  (now  consolidated  with  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  Railroad.)  This  road  connects  at  Cairo,  via  New  Orleans,  Saint  Louis 
and  Chicago  Railroad,  and  Columbus,  via  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  with  roads  from 
Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  (the  Illinois  Central,  Saint  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain,  and 
Saint  Louis  and  Cairo  Short  Line,)  as  well  as  with  steamboats  and  barges  on  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  Rivers.    At  Nashville  it  makes  same  connections  as  routes  Nos.  1  and  2. 

5.  Steamers  on  Cumberland  River,  connecting  at  Nashville  with  Nashville  and  Chat- 
tanooga and  Nashville  and  Decatur  Railroads,  same  as  routes  Nos.  1  and  2. 

6.  Steamers  on  Tennessee  River  connect  at  Johnson ville  ^ith  Nashville  and  North- 
western Railroad,  via  Nashville,  same  as  routes  Nos.  1  and  2. 

7.  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  connects  at  Memphis  with  steamers  and  barges 
on  Mississippi  River  from  Saint  Louis  and  all  points  on  river ;  runs  from  51emphis  to 
Chattanooga,  310  miles,  and  thence,  as  via  route  No.  1,  to  Atlanta. 

^.  Mempnis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  from  Memphis  to  Decatur,  188  miles,  and  from 
Decatur,  via  Sonth  and  North  Alabama  Railroad,  to  Montgomery  and  Selma,  183  miles. 
Total,  Memphis  to  Montgomery  or  Selma,  371  miles. 

^•).  Cairo  to  Grand  Junction,  via  New  Orleans,  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago  Railroad,  154 
miles;  thence,  via  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  136  miles,  to  Decatur,  and  via 
Sonth  and  North  Alabama  Railroad,  183  miles,  to  Montgomery  or  Selma ;  also  from 
Grand  Junction,  via  Memphis  and  Charleston  Riftilroad,  to  Chattanooga,  258  miles,  and 
thence  to  Atlanta. 

10.  Columbus,  Ky.,  via  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  to  Corinth,  143  miles,  and  thence. 
^a  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  to  Chattanooga,  226  miles,  and  thence  to  At- 
lanta, and  also  from  Corinth,  via  Decatur,  (Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,)  95 
milm,  and  thence,  via  Sonth  and  North  Alabama  Railroad,  to  Montgomery  and  Selma. 

11.  Steamers  and  barges  on  Mississippi  River  to  Vicksbnrgh,  and  thence  by  rail, 
Vicksbnigh  to  Meridian,  (Vicksbnrgh  and  Meridian  Railroad,)  140  miles ;  Meridian  to 
Selma,  (Alabama  Central  Railroad,)  108  miles  ;  Selma  to  Montgomery,  (Western  Rail- 
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road  of  Alabama,)  50  miles  ;  Montgomery  to  Atlanta,  (Western  Railroad  of  Alabama 
and  Atlanta  and  West  Point  Railroad,)  175  miles.  Total  miles  from  Vicksbui^h  to 
Atlanta,  473.  Also,  Montgomery  to  Eofanla,  (Montgomery  and  Enfaala  Railroad,)  81 
miles.    Also,  Montgomery  to  Colnmbos, Ga.,  (Western  Railroad  of  Alabama,)  95  milee. 

12.  New  Orleans,  Saint  Louis  and  Chioago  Railroad,  (with  all  connections  north  as 
per  route  No.  4,)  Cairo  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  ^6  miles,  and  thence  to  Meridian  95  miles, 
and  all  points  named  in  route  No.  11. 

13.  Mobile  and  Obio  Railroad  from  Columbus,  Ky.,  to  Meridian,  337  miles,  and  tbence, 
via  Alabama  Central  Railroad  to  all  points  named  in  route  No.  11.  Tbe  three  routes 
Nos.  11, 12,  and  13  have  in  common  the  Alabama  Central  Railroad,  Meridian  to  Selma, 
and  tbence  reach  points  named  in  route  No.  11. 

14.  Steamers  and  barges  on  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers  to  New  Orleans,  and  tbence, 
via  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  Railroad,  to  Mobile,  141  miles.  Mobile  and  Montgomery 
Railroad,  Mobile  to  Montgomery,  ItiO  miles,  and  thence,  as  perroateNo.  11,  to  Atlanta, 
Columbus,  and  Eofanla. . 

15.  From  New  Orleans,  by  steamers,  to  Mobile ;  thence,  via  steamers  on  Alabama 
River,  to  Selma  and  Montgomery. 

Tbese  are  the  principal  western  routes  carrying  western  produce  to  the  South  Atlan- 
tic and  Gulf  States.  These  routes  all  center  in  Atlanta  and  Montgomery ;  from  tbence 
they  branch  out  to  all  interior  points  and  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Gulf. 

The  following  transportation-lines  carry  produce  to  the  States  bordering  on  tbe 
Mississippi  River : 

16.  Mobile  and  Obio  Railroad,  from  Columbus,  Ky.,  to  Mobile,  length  472  milci?, 
carries  western  produce  (besides  to  the  points  already  named)  to  all  stations  on  its 
own  line  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama ;  to  Memphis,  via  Louisville 
and  Memphis  Railroad,  from  Humboldt;  and  to  Vicksburgh,  via  Vicksburgh  and 
Meridian  Railroad,  from  Meridian,  and  to  Mobile. 

17.  Tbe  New  Orleans,  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago  Railroad,  Cairo  to  New  Orleans,  length 
548  miles,  carries  western  produce  to  all  stations  on  its  own  road,  includiuz  New 
Orleans,  and  to  the  roads  intersecting  it  already  named ;  also  to  Memphis,  via  Milan, 
(Louisville  and  Memphis  Railroad;)  to  Vicksburgh,  via  Jackson,  Miss.,  (Vicksburgh 
and  Meridian  Railroad.) 

18.  The  Louisville  and  Memphis  Railroad,  (branch  of  L.  and  N.  R.  R.,)  from  Loais- 
ville  to  Memphis,  377  miles ;  and  from  Louisville  to  Montgomery,  thence,  via  Mobile 
and  Montgomery  Railroad,  to  Mobile ;  and,  via  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  Railroad,  to 
New  Orleans. 

19.  The  Louisville  and  Memphis  Railroad,  to  Milan,  282  miles,  where  it  connects  with 
the  New  Orleans,  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago  Railroad  to  all  points  named  in  roote 
No.  17. 

20.  The  Louisville  and  Memphis  Railroad,  to  Humboldt,  296  miles,  where  it  connects 
with  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  as  per  roote  No.  16. 

21.  The  Louisville,  Paducah  and  Southwestern  Railroad,  from  Louisville  to  Padaeah, 
and  thence  connecting,  via  Paducah  and  Memphis  Railroad,  with  Mobile  and  Obio 
Railroad,  and  New  Orleans,  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago  Railroad,  as  per  routes  16  and  17. 

22.  Steamers  on  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers  to  all  landings  on  those  rivers. 

By  tbese  twenty-two  western  lines  produce  is  carried  into  the  States  south  of  the 
Ohio  River  and  east  of  Mississippi  River  to  the  Golf  and  Atlantic  seaboard.  The 
northern  limit  in  the  east  reached  by  these  western  lines  is  Wilmington  and  Charlotte. 
N.  C. 

Western  produce  is  carried  into  the  Gulf  States  by  the  following  eastern  lines: 

23.  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad : 

Milct. 

Cincinnati  to  Huntington,  by  Ohio  River 160 

Huntington  to  Richmond,  (rail) 421 

Richmond  to  Charlotte,  via  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad '^ 

Charlotte  to  Atlanta,  via  Atlanta  and  Richmond  Air-Line  Railway 266 

Cincinnati  to  Atlanta 1,129 

Charlotte  to  Angnata,  via  Charlotte,  Columbia  and  Augusta  Railroad :  195 

Augusta  to  Macon,  via  Macon  and  Augusta  Railroad 125 

Augusta  to  Charleston,  via  South  Carolina  Railroad 1<^ 

Augusta  to  Savannah,  via  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia,  or  Port  Royal  Railroad.  132 

Alpo,  same  as  foregoing,  via  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  to  Charlottesville,  Va.; 
thence,  via  Washingtuu  City,  Virginia  Midland  and  Great  Southern  Railroad,  to 
Danvillf,  Va ,  wbern  c  innection  is  nmde  with  Richmond  and  Dauville  Railroad — U)tal 
distance,  Cincinnati  to  Atlanta,  1.017  miles. 

The  following  linen  carry  Koine  wcHtorn  produce,  but  are  principally  An^aged  in  tbe 
truffic  bi't  wcf  II  Boston,  New  Yoik,  Philudelpbia,  and  Baltimore,  and  the  Southeru  States. 
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Most  of  the  western  produce  is  carried  by  the  Baltimore  lines.  These  lines  have  con  - 
Dection  by  sea  with  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  bat  in  enamerat- 
in|  them  I  will  nse  New  York  only  as  terminal  point. 

24.  Piedmont  Air-Line: 

Miles. 

Steamer  New  York  to  Richmond,  (prorating  distance) 192 

TheDce,  via  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad,  to  Charlotte 2S2 

Charlotte  to  Atlanta,  via  Atlanta  and  Richmond  Air-Line  Railroad 266 

Total.New  York  to  Atlanta 740 

Atlanta  to  Montgomery,  via  Atlanta  and  West  Point  and  Western  Alabama  Rail- 
road    175 

Montgomery  to  Selma,  via  Western  Railroad  of  Alabama 50 

Atlanta  to  Rome,  via  Western  and  Atlantic  and  Rome  Railroad 100 

Charlotte  south  to  Augnsta,  as  per  route  No.  23. 

25.  Great  Southern  Despatch : 

Miles. 

New  York  to  Norfolk,  via  Old  Dominion  steamers,  prorating  distance 160 

Norfolk  to  Bnrksville,  via  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Railroad 133 

BarkBville  to  Charlotte,  via  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad 229 

Charlotte  to  Atlanta,  via  Atlanta  and  Richmond  Air-Line  Railroad,  as  per  route  23.  266 

Total,New  York  to  Atlanta 788 

From  Atlanta  to  Montgomery  and  Selma  and  Rome  as  per  route  24 ;  also  from  Char- 
lotte to  Augusta  as  per  route  23. 
'26.  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Air-Line : 

Miles. 

New  York  to  Norfolk,  via  Old  Dominion  steamers,  prorating  distance 160 

Norfolk  to  Bristol,  via  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Railroad 408 

BriNtol  to  Dalton  or  Chattanooga,  via  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Rail- 
road   240 

Dalton  to  Atlanta,  via  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad 100 

Total,  New  York  to  Atlanta 908 

Dalton  to  Rome,  via  Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton  Railroad 40 

Dalton  to  Selma,  via  Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton  Railroad 236 

Dalton  to  Calera,  via  Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton  Railroad 174 

Calera  to  Montgomery,  via  South  and  North  Alabama  Railroad 62 

Chattanooga  to  Nashville,  via  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad 151 

Chattanooga  to  Memphis,  via  Memphis  and  Chattanooga  Railroad 309 

Chattanooga  to  Meridian,  Miss.,  via  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Railroad 295 

27.  Atlantic  Coast  Line : 

New  York  to  Portsmouth,  Va.,  via  Old  Dominion  steamers, prorating  distance..  160 

Portsmouth  to  Weldon ,  via  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Railroad 80 

Weldon  to  Wilmington,  via  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad 162 

Wilmington  to  Columbia, via  Wilmington,  Columbia  and  Augusta  Railroad...  189 

Columbia  to  Angusta,  via  Charlotte,  Columbia  and  Augusta  Railroad 85 

Aagusta  to  Atlanta,  via  Georgia  Railroad 171 

Total,  New  York  to  Atlanta 847 

Atlanta  to  Montgomery,  Selma,  and  Rome  as  per  route  24. 

Wilmington  to  Florence,  via  Wilmington,  Columbia  and  Augusta  Railroad....  108 

Horence  to  Charleston,  via  Northeastern  Railroad 102 

Charleston  and  Savannah,  via  Savannah  and  Charleston  Railroad 107 

Angnsta  to  Macon,  via  Macon  and  Augnsta  Railroad 125 

28.  New  York  to  Wilmington  by  steamer,  prorating  distance,  200  miles ;  thence  as 
per  route  27  to  all  points. 

Miles. 

Di8tance,New  York  to  Atlanta 8S7 

29.  New  York  to  Wilmington  by  steamer,  prorating  distance 200 

Wilmington  to  Charlotte,  via  Carolina  Central  Railway Ib7 

Charlotte  to  Atlanta,  via  Atlanta  and  Richmond  Air-Line  Railway,  as  per  route  24 .  266 

Total  New  York  to  Atlanta 653 
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From  Atlanta  to  Selma,  Montgomery,  and  Rome,  as  per  route  24. 

30.  Charleston  Line : 

MUe«. 

New  York  to  C harleston  by  steamer,  prorating  distance 200 

Charleston  to  Augnsta,  via  South  Carolina  Railroad 138 

Augusta  to  Atlanta,  via  Georgia  Railroad.... 17*3 

Total  New  York  to  Atlanta 516 

Atlanta  to  Montgomery,  Selma,  and  Rome,  as  per  route  24. 

Augusta  to  Macon,  via  Macon  and  Augusta  Railroad,  as  per  route  27 125 

31.  Port  Royal  Line : 

New  York  to  Port  Royal  by  steamer,  prorating  distance 200 

Port  Royal  to  Augusta,  via  Port  Royal  Railroad 112 

Augusta  to  Atlanta,  via  Georgia  Railroad,  as  per  route  27 171 

Total,  New  York  to  Atlanta 483 

Augusta  to  Macon ,  via  Macon  and  Augusta  Railroad, as  per  route 27<.... 125 

Atlanta  to  Selma,  Montgomery,  and  Rome,  as  per  route  24. 

32.  Savannah  Line : 

New  York  to  Savannah ,  by  steamer,  prorating  distance 201 

Savannah  to  Macon,  by  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia 192 

Blacon  to  Atlanta .  103 

Total,New  York  to  Atlanta 496 

Savannah  to  Augusta,  by  Central  Railroad 125 

Atlanta  to  Rome,  as  per  route  24 W 

Macon  to  Albanv,  by  Southwestern  Railroad • 107 

Macon  to  Eufaula,  by  Southwestern  Railroad 143 

Macon  to  Columbus,  by  Southwestern  Railroad 100 

Columbus  to  Montgomery,  by  Western  Railroad  of  Alabama 94 

Montgomery  to  Selma,  by  Western  Railroad  of  Alabama,  as  per  route  24 50 

33.  New  York  to  Savannah,  by  steamer,  prorating  distance 201 

Savannah  to  Live  Oak,  Fla.,  by  Atlantic  and  Gult  Railroad 179 

Live  Oak  to  Jacksonville,  by  Jackson,  Pensacola  and  Mobile  Railroad 79 

Savannah  to  Bain  bridge,  by  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad 236 

Savannah  to  Albany,  by  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad 258 

Savannah  to  Jessup,  by  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad 57 

Jessup  to  Macon,  by  Macon  and  Brunswick  Railroad 146 

Macon  to  Atlanta,  by  Central  Railroad,  as  per  route  32 103 

Total,New  York  to  Atlanta 507 

34.  Brunswick  Line : 

New  York  to  Brunswick,  by  steamer,  prorating  distance 250 

Brunswick  to  Macon,  via  Macon  and  Brunswick  Railroad Ir^ 

Macon  to  Atlanta,  via  Central  Railroad,  as  per  route  32 103 

Total,  New  York  to  Atlanta 539 

Brunswick  to  Jessup,  via  Macon  and  Brunswick  Railroad 40 

Jessup  to  Albany,  via  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad 201 

35.  New  York  to  Brunswick,  by  steamer,  prorating  distance 250 

Brunswick  to  Albany,  by  Albany  and  Brunswick  Railroad 171 

36.  New  York  to  Femandina,  by  steamer : 

Fernandina  to  Baldwin,  by  Florida  Railroad 47 

Baldwin  to  Jacksonville,  by  Jackson,  Pensacola  and  Mobile  Railroad,  as  per 

route  33 19 

Baldwin  to  Tallahassee,  by  Jackson,  Pensacola  and  Mobile  Railroad,  as  per 

route  33 146 

Baldwin  to  Chattahoochie,  by  Jackson,  Pensacola  and  Mobile  Railroad,  as  per 

route  33 190 

thence  by  steamboat  to  all  landings  on  Chattahoochie  and  Flint  Rivers,  and  to  Bain- 
bridge,  Eufaula,  Albany,  and  Columbus. 
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37.  Steamers,  New  Yiirk  to  Nev  Orleans,  and  thence  by  New  Orleans  and  Mobile 
Ruilroady  and  Mobile  and  Montgomery  Railroad,  and  by  steamboat  to  Montgomery  and 
iSelma. 

Rfuitos  Nos.  24  to  32  inclasive,  work  from  Montgomery,  via  Mobile  and  Montgomery 
Railroad  to  Mobile,  and  thence  via  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  Railroad  to  New  Orleans. 
AImo  from  Belma,  via  Alabama  Central  Railroad,  107  miles,  to  Meridian,  Miss.,  and  thence 
ItO  miles,  via  Yicksburgh  and  Meridian  Railroad,  to  Vicksburgh,  Miss. 

The  37  transportation-routes  carrying  western  produce  to  the  South  may  be  for  a 
more  convenient  oversight  classified  as  follows : 

System  1.  Routes  No.  1  to  6  centering  in  Nashville,  and  from  there  branching  out  in 
a  southeastern  direction  to  Atlanta,  via  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  and  Western  and 
Atlautic  Railroad,  and  in  a  southern  direction  to  Montgomery,  via  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  (Nashville  and  Decatur  Railroad)  and  South  and  North  Alabama 
Railroad. 

S.vHtom  2.  Routes  No.  7  to  10,  passing  through  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  and  through 
Decatur  to  Montgomery. 

System  3.  Routes  No.  11  to  13,  reaching  Montgomery  and  Atlanta,  via  Alabama 
Central  Railroad,  (Meridian  to  Selma.) 

System  4.  Route  No.  14,  r^'aching  Montgomery  and  Atlanta,  via  Mobile  and  Mont* 
ijomery  Railroad,  Western  Railroad  of  Alabama,  and  Atlanta  and  West  Point  Rail- 
road. 

SjHtem  5.  Routes  No.  15  to  22,  reaching  the  States  bordering  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  iodnding  the  State  of  Alabama. 

System  6.  R'mtes  No.  23  to  37,  reaching  the  Southern  States  from  the  West,  via  the 
Cbe8apeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  via  the  eastern  and  southern  trunk  lines. 

Question  2.  Please  to  describe  in  general  terms  the  nature  of  the  competition  exist- 
intr  between  rival  railroads  extending  from  the  Western  States  into  the  Southern 
States,  and  mention  generally  the  principal  points  at  which  and  the  geographical 
limits  within  which  such  competition  exists. 

Aoswer.  I  have  in  answer  to  question  1  enumerated  the  various  transportation  lines 
competing  for  the  western  traffic  to  the  South  Atlantic  States  and  Gulf  States  east  of 
thf^  Mississippi  River. 

T&e  first  six  lines  named,  comprising  the  first  system,  which  center  in  Nashville  and 
connect  for  the  Southeast,  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta  with  the  Nashville  and  Chatta- 
iKK>|^a  Railroad,  and  for  the  South  to  Montgomery  and  Sslma  with  the  Nashville  and 
Decatur  division  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad. 

These  six  lines  compete,  therefore,  for  business  with  each  other  as  far  as  Na-thville, 
and  there  become  common  feeders  to  the  southern  lines  named,  the  Nashville  and  C.iat- 
tanooga  and  Nashville  and  Decatur  Railroads.  These  two  lines  reach  the  samo  pjints 
iu  the  South,  but  do  not  compete  with  each  other. 

By  mutual  agreement  they  work  to  specified  territories,  deter  mi  ued  by  the  shortest 
distance  at  which  it  nia^  be  reached  by  each  line. 

The  second  system  oi  lines,  (from  7  to  10,)  competing  with  the  first,  consists  of  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  and  its  feeders. 

For  the  Southeast,  (Atlanta,)  the  first  and  second  systems  compete  with  each  other  as 
far  as  Chattanooga,  where  they  connect  with  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  to 
which  they  become  common  feeders. 

At  Decatnr  the  secoud  system  of  lines  compete  with  all  the  lines  named  in  the  first 
itTstem,  working  via  Nashville  and  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  division  of  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad,  and  connect  with  the  South  and  North  Alabama  Railroad,  (con- 
trolled by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,)  to  which  road  they  all  become  com- 
mon feeders. 

The  third  system  of  lines  (from  11  to  13)' consists  of  the  roads  from  Vicksburgh  to 

Meridian  and  Selma,  with  their  connections  by  river  and  rail,  and  compete  at  Selma 

Md  Montgomery  and  all  points  east  with  the  first  and  second  systems  of  lines,  (from  1 
to  10.) 

The  fourth  system,  (14  and  15,)  comprising  the  lines  working  via  New  Orleans  to 
Mobile  and  Montgomery  and  points  east,  compete  again  with  the  three  first  systems 
.of  lines,  1  to  13. 

We  have  therefore  three  distinct  systems  of  competitive  transportation  lines,  each 
consisting  of  a  number  of  roads,  all  competing  for  the  same  business  with  each  other. 

All  the  lines  constitnting  the  fifth  system  (16  to  22)  are  in  competition  with  each 
other  for  the  traffic  from  the  West  and  North  to  the  States  bordering  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  but  this  competition  is  not  shared  by  the  three  first  systems,  which  work 
into  a  territory  farther  to  the  east. 

The  sixth  system  of  roads,  (the  eastern  lines  from  23  to  37,)  while  they  are  all  oora- 
IM^tiug  with  each  other,  are  competing  also  with  the  three  first  systems  of  roads  for 
▼extern  traffic,  more  particularly,  however,  to  the  States  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  eastern  and  southern  lines  named  do  not  only  compete  with  the  western  lines 
nr  the  same  articles  of  traffic,  such  as  are  only  producea  iu  the  West,  but  there  is 
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strong  competition  between  them  regarding  the  artioles  of  traffic  which  are  prodnced 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  Weet,  such  as  agricultural  implements,  machinery,  inann- 
factnred  iron,  soap,  oil,  &.c. 

Question  3.  By  what  lines  are  the  rates  of  transportation  established  to  conipetiog 
points  in  the  South  for  freight  coming  from  the  West  f 

Answer.  All  the  lines  named  in  my  answer  to  question  1  are  interested  in  and  expr- 
cise  their  influence  upon  establishment  of  rates ;  but  in  most  instances,  roads  termi- 
nating at  competing  points  can  and  do  control  the  rates  from  point  of  shipment.  For 
example,  the  rates  &om  the  West — Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  Louisville,  to  Montgemery— 
can  be  determined  by  the  three  lines  terminating  at  Montgomery,  if  they  desire  to  do 
so,  viz,  by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railro^,  (Sonth  and  North  Alabama  Rail- 
road,) the  Western  Railroad  of  Alabama  from  Selma  to  Montgomery,  and  the  Mobile 
and  Montgomery  Railroad. 

The  terminal  roads,  however,  generally  consult  and  co-operate  with  their  connections 
in  determining  such  rates.  But  where  there  are  a  number  of  lines  connecting  with 
one  common  trunk  road  which  terminates  at  a  competing  point,  the  connecting  roads 
often  compete  with  each  other,  and  the  terminal  road  may  not  be  able,  or  may  not  cod- 
aider  it  to  its  advantage  to  control  the  rates.  In  that  case  it  charges  either  its  fall 
local  or  some  arbitrary  rates  to  all  its  connections,  and  takes  no  pare  in  the  competi- 
tion. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  more  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  maintaiD 
any  fixed  rates  at  competing  points. - 

To  illustrate  the  subject  further,  referring  to  the  establishment  of  rates  at  Mont- 
gomery: 

The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  may  control  such  of  its  feeders  at  Nashville 
and  at  Decatur  which  depend  upon  that  road  for  connection  with  Montgomery;  btit 
others — for  example,  the  Saint  Lonis  and  Iron  Mountain,  or  Illinois  Central—can  reach 
Montgomery  via  Cairo,  Meridian,  and  Selma,  and  may  combine  with  one  or  other  uf 
the  roads  terminating  at  Montgomery  in  the  establishinent  of  rates  to  that  point. 

The  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi  River,  or  the  barge-linos  from  Saint  Loais  to 
Yicksbnrgh  and  from  Saint  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  can  establish  the  rales  to  these  two 
points  so  as  to  influence  the  total  rates  to  Montgomery. 

It  therefore  requires  the  co-operation  of  all  the  various  lines  named,  and  not  only 
those  terminating  at  Montgomery,  to  establish  and  maintaiu  rates  to  that  city. 

The  action  of  one  influences  that  of  the  others.  It  must  appear  that  it  is  a  most  id- 
tricate  and  difficult  work  to  make  agreement  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  com- 
mon rates  to  competing  points,  where  the  interests  are  so  diversified,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  maintain  the  same. 

The  rates  established  to  Montgomery  determine  the  rates  to  Atlanta. 

Certain  relations  in  the  rates  to  these  cities  have  to  be  maintained  in  order  to  se- 
cure to  each  the  advantages  of  it>s  geographical  position. 

The  railroads  more  particularly  interested  in  the  business  of  Atlanta  and  not  inter- 
ested in  that  of  Montgomery — for  example,  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  and  Western 
and  Atlantic  Railroads — must  take  care  that  the  rates  to  Atlanta  are  kept  in  line  with 
the  rat 03  to  Montgomery,  so  that  business  is  not  diverted  from  Atlant-a  to  Montgom- 
ery. 

At  Atlanta  the  three  systems  of  western  lines,  from  1  to  14,  come  in  competition  \iritb 
the  system  of  the  eastern  lines ;  the  rates  on  western  produce  shipped  via  Baltimore 
to  Atlanta  by  the  southern  trunk  lines  must  therefore  be  made  to  conform  to  the  rates 
that  may  have  been  established  by  the  western  lines  from  Saint  Loais  to  Vicksbar^rb 
and  New  Orleans,  or  vioe  verea,  the  latter  lines  have  to  conform  to  the  rates  established 
by  the  eastern  lines. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  rates  established  by  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi  River  con- 
trol and  influence  the  rates  via  ocean  steamships,  and  vice  versay  showing  the  matoal 
dependence  of  distant  lines  upon  each  other  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
rates.  Although  these  lines  may  not  come  in  direct  competition  with  each  other,  yet 
are  affected  and  controlled  by  the  competition  between  the  different  commercial  com- 
munities, and  as  above  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Montgomery  and  Atlanta. 

Question  4.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  competitive  elements,  as  between  railroad 
interests  in  the  Western  States,  are  being  increased  or  reduced  in  number  f 

Answer.  Competition  between  the  transportation  lines  from  the  West  to  the  South 
has  been  very  much  increased  during  the  last  four  years. 

The  construction  of  the  road  from  New  Orleans  to  Mobile  and  from  Mobile  to  Teneas 
River  has  opened  a  new  line  to  Montgomery  and  interior  points  east,  in  connection 
with  steamboats  and  barges  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  construction  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  from  Saint  Louis  to  Belmont  com- 
pleted the  first  all-rail  line  from  Saint  Lonis  to  the  South.  Two  other  rail  lines  have 
since  been  established  from  Saint  Louis,  one  working  via  Illinois  Central  Railroad  U> 
Cairo  and  connecting  there  with  the  New  Orleans,  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago  Railrosa, 
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and  tbe  other  the  Saint  Lonis  and  Soatheostern  Railroad  via  Evansville  and  Henderson 
to  Nashville. 

The  extension  of  the  New  Orleans,  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago  Railroad  from  Jackson, 
Tcnn.,  to  a  point  opposite  Cairo  has  given  all-rail  connection  to  Chicago  and  the 
whole  Northwest. 

Chicago  has  now  three  all-rail  lines  to  the  South,  viz:  via  Louisville,  Evani^ille, 
aod  Cairo.  Freight-cars  run  through  without  change  of  bulk  from  Saiut  Louis  and 
Chicago  over  the  routes  named  to  all  points  South. 

It  is  not  likely,  considering  the  comparatively  small  traffic,  of  which  I  have  fur- 
Di«bed  statements  in  answer  to  questions  4  and  5,  that  additional  competing  lines  will 
be  coD8trnct45d  in  the  immediate  future. 

There  is,  however,  one  more  line  now  being  built  for  the  purpose  of  entering  in  com- 
petition for  the  southern  trade — the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad,  from  Cincinnati  to 
Chattanooga. 

(Question  5.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  constmction  of  new  roads  intending  to  compete 
for  business  with  the  existing  lines  upon  rates  and  cost  of  transportation  f  Under 
what  condition  and  ty  what  extent  will  the  construction  of  competing  roads  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  general  interests  of  the  people  f 

Answer.  The  increase  in  competing  lines  may,  and  docs  generally,  have  the  effect  to 
redace  the  rates  of  transportation  and  the  revenue  of  railroads;  but  this  reduction 
does  Dot  necessarily  or  always  follow,  becanse  an  agreement  between  the  competing 
lines  may  be  formed  by  which  rates  may  be  maintained  or  increased,  instead  of  re- 
duced. 

la  the  consideration  of  this  subject  one  important  fact  should  always  be  kept  in 
view,  viz,  that  the  effect  of  the  construction  of  a  greater  niHiiber  of  railroads  than  are 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  traffic  is  to  increase  to  a  great  extent  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. The  interest  on  the  cost  of  two  roads  built  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
the  business  that  could  be  transacted  by  one  and  tlie  cost  of  maintaining  two  roads 
is  of  course  twice  as  much  as  the  interest  on  the  cost  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  one 
road. 

This  portion  of  the  cost  of  transportation,  which  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
amount  of  bnsiness  performed,  (interest  and  maintaining  of  road,)  forms  from  40  to  60 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost  of  transportation.  It  follovrs,  therefore,  that  for  every  ad- 
ditional road  built  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  the  business  that  could  have  been 
accomuiodared  by  a  road  already  built,  the  cost  uf  transportation  is  increased  from  40 
to  60  per  cent. 

The  true  and  proper  plan  therefore  to  cheapen  transportation  is  to  concentrate  the 
boMQeaa  of  tbe  country  upon  the  fewest  number  of  railroads. 

It  is  generally  overlooked  that  while  the  multiplication  of  competing  lines  may  have 
the  temporary  effect  of  lowering  rates,  yet  the  tendency  is  toward  an  increase. 

Tbe  railroad  companies  will  always  endeavor  to  re-imburiie  themselves,  at  least  to 
tbe  extent  of  the  cost  of  the  service,  but  should  existing  conditions  prevent  this,  then 
tbe  proprietors  of  the  road  become  losers,  while  shippers  may  profit  by  the  lower  rate, 
or  may  not  be  obliged  to  pay  higher  rates. 

Some  one  has  to  meet  the  iosses  incurred.  The  construction  of  competing  lines  can 
only  be  Justified  from  an  economic  point  of  view  if  the  reduction  in  transportation- 
charges  that  may  follow  results  in  an  increase  of  business  sufiioieut  to  compensate 
for  these  losses. 

The  restrictive  and  exclusive  policy  of  some  railroads  in  refusing  the  use  of  their  roads, 
or  part  of  their  roa^ls,  to  connecting  linos  upon  equitable  terms,  (when  by  such  use 
they  might  become  competitors,)  hsis  forced  the  construction  of  new  roads  not  needed, 
wd  the  desire  of  commercial  communities  to  exclusively  control  lines  of  transportation 
has  had  the  same  effect,  and  has  resulted  in  groat  injury  to  the  country,  by  increasing 
thecoHt  of  transportation  and  the  tax  that  has  to  be  levied  upon  commerce  or  upon 
the  parties  who  have  invested  their  money  in  railroad  property. 

The  trattic  not  being  sufficient  to  justify  the  construction  of  so  minv  roads  and  to 
maintain  the  same,  railroad  property  has  greatly  depreciated,  and  this  depreciation 
has  reacted  in  many  ways  injuriously  upon  other  important  interests  of  the  country. 
.  From  these  considerations  and  the  past  experience  the  lesson  should  be  learned  that, 
in  order  to  cheapen  transportation,  the  traffic  should  be  concentrated  upon  the  existing 
roads.  The  plan  which  is  generally  proposed  to  build  additional  roads  in  order  to 
cAmpen  transportation  must  have  the  contrary  effect  from  that  intended. 

New  roads  should  only  be  built  in  cases  where  the  existing  roads  are  not  so  located 
or  of  sufficient  capacity  as  to  accommodate  the  wants  of  the  people. 

This  subject  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad, 
already  referred  to.  This  road  is  being  built  to  compete  for  the  southern  traffic  with 
thirty-six  existing  lines,  which  I  have  enumerated  in  answer  to  question  1. 

Cincinnati  is  already  connected  by  rail  with  all  points  in  the  South.    Tbe  construc- 
tion of  the  Southern  Road  opens  no  new  country  except  that  immediately  upon  the 
line  of  the  road. 
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The  total  western  traffio  in  a  soutbiern  direction,  if  conoeutrated  apon  one  road,  woald 
yield  a  revenue  of  §7,8G7  per  mile.  Only  a  portion  of  this  can  possibly  be  carried  by 
one  of  the  thirty-foar  competing  lines,  including  in  this  number  the  Cincinnati  Sooth- 
er n  Railroad. 

The  portion  now  carried  over  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  both  south  and 
north,  including  the  whole  of  the  shipments  made  by  Cincinnati,  yields  a  revenue  of 
$6,040.  (See  answer  to  question  5.)  In  this  is  included  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
Nashville  business  proper,  which  city  is  not  accessible  to  the  Cincinnati  Soatbern 
Railroad;  also  Memphis,  to  which  point  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  cannot 
compete  with  a  rail  Hue  163  miles  shorter  and  with  the  river. 

The  rate$  established  by  river  being  very  low^  hardly  in  exce98  of  the  cost  of  transportation 
over  the  shorter  rail  Hnes^  would  therefore  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  cost  over  the  longer 
line.  The  revenue  derived  froni*Na8hvilIe  and  Memphis  business  per  mile  of  road  for 
the  year  1K75  was  (see  report  of  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  for  that  year,  pages 
169  and  170)  $1,330;  this,  deducted  from  $6,040,  leaves  $4,710;  the  amount  per  inile  of 
road  for  which  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  will  compete  with  the  existing  line  via 
Louisville. 

Cincinnafi  now  contributes  to  this  revenue  (pages  169  and  170  of  Lonisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  report)  $982  per  mile  of  road,  or  21  pur  cent. 

The  total  gross  revenue  of  the  Cincinnati  Si>uthern  Railroad  from  the  present  Cin- 
cinnati bnnness  to  all  points  in  the  South  that  can  be  reached  by  it  (the  length  of 
the  road  from  Cincinnati  to  Chattanooga  being  340  mile^)  will  be  34UX$i^d2  = 
$333,8d0. 

The  question  arises  to  what  extent  can  the  southern  business  of  Cincinnati  be  in- 
creased in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  this  new  lifie  of  communication  f 

This  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  changes  which  may  be  effected  in  favor 
of  Cincinnati  in  the  rates  of  transportation. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  cannot  control  rates  beyond 
Chattanooga,  the  terminus  of  the  road,  that  rates  to  points  beyond  are  determineid  by 
mutual  agreement  between  all  the  competing  lines  and  the  trunk  lines  to  which  they 
are  common  feeders,  and  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  competing  lines,  no  matter  what 
rates  may  be  established  from  Cincinnati,  to  maintain  the  present  existing  relative 
rates  from  competing  cities,  (from  Louisville,  Chicago,  and  Saint  Louitt,)  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  any  additional  advantages  can  be  derived  by  Cincinnati  over  rival 
cities  on  account  of  the  construction  of  this  new  road. 

The  rates  of  transportation  now  charged  are  reasonable  in  themselves. 

I  have  shown,  in  answer  to  questions  4  and  .5,  that  the  average  charges  on  sonth- 
bonnd  freight  over  the  Nashville  line  was  1.87  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  on  nortb- 
bonnd,  1.23  cents ;  on  the  Memphis  line,  south-bound,  1.5  cents,  and  north-bouud,  1.08 
cents. 

The  average  cost  of  transportation  on  the  Lonisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  for  the 
Tear  1875  was  1.23  cent8,  (exclusive  of  interest,)  showing  the  profits  to  cover  interest  on 
investment  are  not  excessive.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  on  the  new  road  rates 
will  not  cover  more  than  cost  of  transportation,  passing,  as  it  does,  through  country 
aifording  little  local  business.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  estimate  that  the  local  freight 
and  the  passenger  traffic  will  hardly  pay  more  than  cost  of  operation  through  a 
thinly-settled  country. 

If  this  view  of  the  case  is  correct,  and  assuming  that  the  road  is  being  oonstmotedHXcln- 
sively  for  the  pnrpose  of  competing  for  the  southern  freight  business  to  points  beyond 
Chattanooga,  it  follows  that  the  cost  of  shipping  all  freight  between  Cincinnati  and  Chat- 
tanooga, which  is  now  being  shipped  by  Cincinnati,  ^33,880,  will  be  increased  by  the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  the  road,  which,  at  8  per  cent,  on  $16,000,000,  is  $1,2HO,000  per 
annum;  in  other  words,  the  construction  of  this  additional  competing  railroad  line 
will  increase  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  competitive  business  nearly  five  times. 

It  is  true  that  the  shippers  (the  producers  and  consumers)  who  use  the  road  do  not 
pay  this  additional  amount,  but  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  or  some  one  else  will  have 
to  pay  it. 

The  service  might  have  been  performed  by  the  existing  lines  of  transportation  with 
some  profit,  while  hereafter  the  gross  revenue  from  it  may  be  consumed  in  operating 
expenses  upon  a  new  road  and  leave  nothing  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment. 

There  is  not  only  a  waste  of  new  capital,  bnt  the  capital  already  invested  in  the 
existing  roads  is  made  less  remunerative.  It  is  a  subject  of  great  national  importance 
to  prevent  the  waste  of  capital,  no  matter  by  whom  it  is  wasted,  or  whose  capital  it 
is,  whether  home  or  foreign.  Large  investments  in  railroads  have  and  are  being  made 
without  regard  to  facts  and  considerations  of  the  nature  which  I  have  here  presented. 

I  have  merely  referred  to  this  special  case  for  the  purpose  of  illnstration,  to  show 
how  the  construction  of  competing  lines  may  affect  the  cost  of  transportation  and  the 
interest  of  the  people.  It  is  not  maintained  that  the  oonclnsions  arrived  at  in  this 
particular  case  are  strictly  correct,  (although  I  believe  them  to  be  nearly  so.)  I  merely! 
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intended  to  show  the  method  whioh  shoald  be  applied  to  the  consideration  and  investi- 
gation of  soch  subjects.  I  have  pnrposely  stated  the  facts  and  assnmptions  npon  which 
the  estimates  are  based  in  order  that  their  correctness  may  be  tested. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  elements  of  a  local  nature  that  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration, but  I  have  merely  confined  myself  to  the  main  features. 

It  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained  what  may  be  the  increase  of  business  to  the  road 
or  to  the  community  it  serves;  but  even  supposing  that  this  business  could  be  doubled 
or  trebled,  and  also  that  it  would  yield  the  usual  profit  beyond  cost  of  operation,  the 
ftums  so  realized  would  not  go  far  toward  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  invest- 
meot. 

The  increase  of  business  must, however,  be  limited,  considering  that  there  are  already 
36  trBDHportation  lines  contesting  for  a  trafiic  that  could  be  readily  accommodated  by 
any  one.  The  great  importance  of  collecting  statistical  information  in  regard  to 
the  extent,  character,  and  volume  of  commerce  between  the  different  sections  of  the 
coontrj,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  necessity  of  further  transportation  facili- 
ties,  becomes  apparent  from  the  considerations  here  submitted. 

It  id,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  a  want  of  such  statistical  information,  or  to  its  dis- 
regard, that  the  large  amount  of  capital  has  been  wasted  in  this  country,  the  effects 
of  which  are  now  seriously  felt  in  the  depressed  condition  of  all  the  industries  and 
cummeroe  of  the  country. 

Question  6.  Please  to  state  your  views  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  policy  of  a  road 
entering  into  special  contracts  with  parties  proposing  to  erect  large  manufacturing 
establishments  on  the  line  of  their  roads  to  carry  freight  at  less  rates  than  for  the  pub- 
lic generally,  the  object  being  to  wait  for  profits  likely  to  arise  from  the  general  de- 
yelupuient  of  business  in  consequence  of  the  erection  of  such  works. 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  a  common  carrier  has  the  legal  right  to  enter  into  spec- 
ial contract  with  manufacturing  establishments  to  carry  height  at  less  rate  than  for 
the  public  generally,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  erection  of  such  establish- 
ments on  the  line  of  its  road. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  railroad  companies  to  make  themselves  partners  in  private 
enterprises.  Even  if  they  had  the  legaJ  right,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  would  be 
good  policy  for  them  to  do  so.  * 

The  same  articles  of  freight  should  be  carried  at  the  same  rates  between  the  same 
points.  If  coal  is  carried  from  A  to  B  for  a  blast-furnace  at  B  at  a  certain  rate,  it 
should  be  carried  for  the  same  rate  for  a  party  at  B,  who  consumes  it  in  manufactur- 
ing flour.  Both  parties  benefit  the  railroads,  and  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  of 
distinction  and  to  grant  privileges  on  account  of  the  deg^ree  to  which  railroad  compa- 
oies  may  be  benefited  by  different  shippers.  Such  policy  would  lead  to  many  compli- 
cations and  unjust  discrimination.  Nor  do  I  think  it  right  that  common  carriers 
should  make  special  contract-s  on  account  of  the  quantity  shipped,  except  when  quan- 
tity forms  an  element  in  the  cost  of  the  transportation  service,  and  this  is  only  the 
case  when  the  quantities  are  less  than  oar-loads. 

It  does  not  cost  more  to  carry  ten  oar-loads  of  fireight  between  two  stations,  A  and 
6,  for  one  shipper  than  it  costs  to  carry  one  car-load  for  each  of  ten  shippers. 

The  railroad  company  derives  as  much  benefit  from  ten  small  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments as  from  one  large  one  of  the  capacity  of  ten  smaller  ones. 

If  the  railroad  company  grants  to  the  larger  establismient  lower  rates  of  transpor- 
tation, it  wonld  unjustly  discriminate  against  parties  with  limited  means,  and  be  of  no 
benefit  to  the  railroad  company. 

A  common  carrier  should  strictly  adhere  to  the  rule  to  charge  the  same  rate  for 
transportation  for  the  same  articles  between  the  same  points,  only  discriminating  on 
account  of  quantity  as  far  as  it  influences  the  cost  of  transportation.  He  should  not 
make  any  arbitrary  distinctions  merely  depending  upon  his  will. 

Discrimination  in  rates  of  transportation  should  be  based  upon  conditions  and  facta 
which  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  railroad  companies,  and  upon  principles  recognized 
as  correct  in  all  other  business  transactions. 

I  have  more  fully,  explained  the  subject  of  ''just  and  unjust  discrimination  "  in  my 
teportof  the  operation  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company  for  187^74,. 
pafl:e  55,  to  which  I  respectfully  refer. 

Question  7.  Please  to  describe  in  general  terms  the  natnre  of  the  competition  exist- 
ioK  between  rival  transportation  lines  from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more, to  the  Southern  States  f  What  lines  influence  or  control  the  competitive  rates 
from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  to  the  Southern  States?  (See 
map  No.  13. ) 

Answer.  It  requires  the  co-operation  of  all  the  lines  named  in  my  answer  to  question 
^0. 1  to  establish  rates  of  transportation  to  competitive  points  in  the  territory  named, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  explanation  : 

The  rates  between  Boston  and  Chicago  determine  the  rates  between  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Chicago.    The  roads  interested  in  the  business  of  each  of 
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these  cities  must  maiDtain  certain  relations  in  the  rates  in  order  that  one  city  may  not 
secure  nndue  advantages  over  the  other. 

The  rates  to  Chicago  from  the  eastern  cities  determine  also  the  rates  to  Saint  Loais, 
Cincinnati,  and  Louisville,  upon  the  same  principle. 

The  last-named  cities  are  connected  by  navigable  rivers  with  Memphis. 

The  rates  to  Memphis  are  established  by  adding  to  the  rail-r^ite  to  Louisville,  C'm- 
cinnati,  and  Saint  Louis,  the  river-rate  from  these  cities  to  Memphis.  The  Memphis 
rate  determines  the  Nashville  rate. 

The  railroads  centering  at  Nashville  must  see  that  Memphis  does  not  enjoy  advan- 
tages over  Nashville  by  which  the  trade,  which  the  latter  city  claims  as  its  own,  is  not 
transferred  to  Memphis.  Thus  Nashville,  although  situated  in  the  interior,  removed 
from  the  Mississippi  Biver,  partially  shares  with  Memphis  the  advantages  of  river 
transportation. 

The  Nashville  rate  influences,  in  obedience  to  the  same  principle  above  referred  to, 
the  rates  to  Chattanooga,  Atlanta,  Montgomery,  Selma. 

At  these  last-named  cities,  including  Nashville,  Memphis,  Vicksburgh,  Meridian,  the 
northern  trunk  lines  which  reach  these  places  via  Louisville  come  in  competition  with 
the  system  of  southern  trunk  lines  Via  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charleston, 
Port  Royal,  Savannah,  Brunswick  by  sea,  and  from  there  to  all  interior  points  via  rail. 

The  rates  to  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  are  controlled  or  influenced  by  the  ocean  steam- 
ship lines,  and  the  rates  at  Montgomery,  Selma,  and  other  interior  points  are  again 
influenced  by  the  rates  to  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  established  by  the  ocean  steamship 
lines. 

From  this  general  statement  it  appears  that  the  establishment  of  rates  to  the  South 
requires  the  co-operation  of  the  many  transportation  lines  which  I  have  named.  The 
action  of  one  influences  that  of  many  others. 

The  most  northern  lines  between  Boston  and  Chicago  can  influence  the  rates  to  the 
<julf  States.  When  rates  are  changed  from  New  York  to  Chicago  and  New  York  to 
Louisville,  the  southern  trunk  lines  from  New  York  to  Atlanta,  Montgomery,  Slc, 
have  to  conform  to  them,  and  vice  versa, 

*   The  ocean  steamship  lines  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  exert  their  inflaence  apon 
rates  to  the  interior,  Montgomery,  Atlanta,  &Ai, 

The  steamboat  lines  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  exert  their  influences  npon 
rates  to  Memphis,  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  Atlanta.  The  steamship  lines  (and  sail- 
ing-vessels) between  the  northern  and  southern  Atlantic  coast  cities  exert  their  infla- 
ence npon  rates  to  the  interior  points  in  the  South. 

No  rates  can  therefore  be  flrmly  established  and  maintained  except  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  the  parties  who  can  thus  exei*t  their  influence  upon  the  same. 

The  great  difficulty  of  establishing  and  maintaining  uniform  rates  of  transportation 
throughout  the  country  becomes  apparent  from  this  brief  and  general  view  of  the 
situation  of  the  competing  lines.  Under  the  present  system  of  the  management  of 
competitive  business  of  transportation  lines  and  from  the  want  of  systematic  co-opera- 
tion between  so  many  parties  interested  in  this  subject,  nothing  else  can  be  expected 
but  the  constant  fluctuation  of  rates,  railroad  wars,  and  unjust  discrimination. 

Concert  of  action  and  c  >-operation  become  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  establish 
rates  of  transportation  upon  a  f^roper  basis  and  to  maintain  the  same  with  some  degree 
of  permanency. 

Question  8.  State  the  principle  upon  which  competitive  rates  should  be  established 
by  transportation  lines,  the  principal  method  by  which  they  are  est-ablished,  the  means 
•employed  to  maintain  the  same,  the  reason  why  they  are  so  frequently  broken;  also 
state  the  cause  of  railroad  wars  and  their  effect  upon  the  public  interests. 

Answer.  I  have  referred  to  the  mntual  dependence  of  railfoad  companies  upon  each 
other  regarding  the  establishment  of  competitive  tariffs.    ' 

The  right  of  each  company  to  regulate  and  change  its  own  tariff  without  regard  to 
the  interests  of  another  road  cannot  be  denied,  but  this  right  is  not  only  possessed  by 
one  but  by  all.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  its  exorcise  one  road  changes  its  tariff  to-day 
and  another  to-morrow,  another  the  next  day,  and  so  on — the  action  of  one  affecting 
the  interest  of  all  the  others — the  injurious  effects  of  this  separate  and  independent 
action  would  be  felt  by  all. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  mutual  interest,  almost  an  absolute  necessity,  in 
order  to  adjast  properly  the  railroad  tariffs  of  the  country,  that  the  various  line^iof 
transportation  competing  for  the  same  traffic,  or  whose  tariffs  are  influenced  by  each 
-other,  should  act  in  concert. 

They  should  give  each  other  timely  notice  of  the  changes  proposed  to  be  made,  so 
that  all  may  be  able  to  conform  thereto.  This  is  the  correct  theo^  npon  which  com- 
peting transportation  lines  should  and  generally  propose  to  act.  This  co-operation  is 
not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  country  or  with  public  interest,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed.   On  the  contrary^  it  is  beneficial  to  both  the  public  and  railroad  interest. 

The  work  of  establishing  the  competitive  tariffs  oi  railroad  companies,  and  of  trans* 
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acting  other  busiaess  in  which  they  aro  mutually  interested,  is  usually  performed  iu 
meetings  or  conventions  of  the  repreaentatives  of  the  iuterested  companies. 

The  cooventlons  are  called  from  time  to  time,  as  the  necessity  for  changes  or  re-ad- 
justment of  tarifiEs  may  arise. 

The  difficulties  of  bringing  together  from  all  parts  of  the  country  at  one  time  and  at 
one  point  the  representatives  of  a  great  number  of  transportatiou  companies  are  not  a 
few.  These  officers  are  generally  fully  occupied  at  home,  or  they  may  have  previous 
engagements.  The  officer  competent  to  represent  a  certain  road  may  sometimes  be 
reqnired  (if  the  business  relations  of  his  company  are  complicated)  at  two  or  three 
ditierent  conventions  at  the  same  time,  or  so  near  together  that  he  cannot  attend  at 
all.  It  may  and  does  frequently  happen  that  the  representative  of  a  road  whose 
presence  was  absolutely  necessary  to  transact  any  business  at  all,  does  not  appear. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  convention  adjourns  and  agrees  upon  some  othar  place  and 
time  of  meeting,  perhaps  with  no  better  result. 

It  often  happens  that  officers  of  transportation  lines  are  chasing  each  other  over  the 
country,  endeavoring  to  meet  and  transact  important  business,  but  practically  accom- 
plishing nothing.  After  many  repeated  trials,  the  conviction  settles  itself  upon  the 
minds  of  many  that  it  is  nseless  to  repeat  these  abortive  attempts,  and  that  time  and 
expenses  involved  might  as  well  be  saved. 

The  important  questions,  upon  the  settlement  of  which  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
transportation  business  depends,  are  not  attended  to,  and  matters  are  allowed  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  But  in  case  the  interested  parties  come  together,  a  day  or  two 
only  generally  is  set  aside  to  transact  business  that  is  often  of  a  very  complicated  na- 
ture, arising  from  the  direct  conflict  of  so  many  interests.  For  want  of  more  time  the 
work  is  often  imperfectly  done,  if  done  at  all.  In  case  of  disagreement,  there  is  no  one 
to  decide  between  the  parties.  The  majority  cannot  and  ought  not  to  dictate  to  the 
minority.  The  result  in  many  cases  is  that  the  questions  or  issue  remain  unsettled 
and  no  agreement  can  l>e  made.  But,  assuming  that  an  agreement  is  at  last  consum- 
mated, the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work  remains  yet  to  be  done.  How  is  the  agree- 
ment to  be  carried  into  effect  f 

There  is  no  authority  to  compel  adherence  to  it,  no  court  in  which  the  violator  of 
it  can  be  held  responsible  or  punished. 

The  agreements  hastily  formed  are  often  understood  differently  by  the  different  par- 
ties and  executed  in  the  various  ways  in  which  they  are  understood. 

There  is  no  central  office  from  which  the  proper  interpretations  could  be  enforced 
alike.  One  party  may  consider  chat  the  other  is  violating  the  agreement  and  absolves 
itself  from  adherence.    The  result  Ls  the  same  as  if  no  agreement  had  been  made. 

Supposing,  however,  that  an  agreement  relative  to  the  establishment  of  competitive 
rates  is  made  and  understood  alike  by  all  parties,  should  it  then  appear  to  one  or  the 
other  party,  after  a  short  experience,  that  it  does  not  receive  as  much  business  as  it 
expected  or  wanted,  and  such  conclusions  are  generally  arrived  at,  it  either  openly 
repudiates  the  agreement  or  more  freqneutly  violates  it  secretly  by  paying  commis- 
eions  or  rebates,  or  by  the  use  of  other  means  of  deception. 

The  other  parties  very  soon  suspect  that  they  are  not  fairly  dealt  with.  This  mere 
tURpicion  is  often  considered  sufficient  for  adopting  means  of  self-protection,  generally 
corresponding  in  character  with  those  the  other  party  employed,  or  is  supposed  to  have 
employed. 

The  result  is  that,  either  openly,  more  often  secretly,  by  means  which  are  considered 
dishonorable  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  one  competitor  is  underbidding  the 
other.  The  rates  of  transportation  fluctuate ;  they  become  lower  and  lower ;  influen- 
tial shippers  are  secretly  favored  by  low  rates,  enabling  them  to  secure  advantages 
over  the  competitors  and  to  monopolize  certain  branches  of  business  altogether.  All 
this  is  done  iu  direct  violation  of  the  laws  that  should  govern  common  carriers. 

The  shippers  cunningly  encourage  dissension  among  the  agents  of  competing  lines, 
ingeniously  working  upon  their  credulity  and  suspicion  by  hints  or  direct  misrepre- 
sentations, and  hardly  ever  fail  to  obtain  a  reduction  in  the  established  rates  of  trans- 
portation which  had  been  agreed  upon  and  were  considered  reasonable  and  proper  by 
all  of  the  competing  transportation  lines. 

After  a  period  of  low  rates  caused  by  this  process  of  underbidding,  during  which  the 
railroad  companies  usually  work  for  less  than  cost,  it  is  found  necessary  by  them  to 
make  another  effort  to  secure  remunerative  rates,  aud,  if  possible,  by  higher  rates  to 
make  up  for  past  losses. 

New  conventions  are  called  and  held,  new  agreements  formed,  and  they  are  violated 
again  as  before,  and  so  on.  This  history  of  the  mana^^ement  of  the  transportation  busi- 
ness is  thus  constantly  repeating  itself,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  people  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  roads. 

The  general  managers  or  heads  of  the  departments  attend  generally  to  the  establish- 
ment of  rates  and  make  agreements  with  each  other ;  and  to  this  extent,  but  no  further, 
this  important  business  may  be  said  to  lie  under  their  control;  but  no  sooner  is  it  be- 
lieved that  one  or  the  other  competing  lines  has  violated  the  agreement  and  tries  to 
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deceive,  whether  this  be  a  fact  or  not,  the  management  is  of  necessity  surrendered  iDto 
the  hands  of  subordinates,  the  soliciting  commission-agents,  to  whom  the  general  in- 
structions are  given  to  do  as  others  are  doing,  or  supposed  to  be  doing,  or  to  make  any 
rate  they  please,  no  matter  how  low.  From  that  time  on  the  general  managers  and  the 
'owners  of  property  have  lost  all  control  over  it. 

The  result  is,  flnctuations  in  rates,  unjust  discrimination  between  shippers  in  the 
same  locality,  or  between  shippers  in  different  localities. 

Rebates  are  generally  paid  and  special  contracts  are  secretly  made,  all  in  direct 
violation  of  the  law  that  should  govern  common  oariiers.  There  are  other  caoses 
which  lead  to  the  same  result. 

If  a  controversy  arises  between  any  two  or  more  railroad  companies  apon  any  sab- 
ject  whatsoever,  and  they  cannot  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  one  or  theother 
party  commences  a  system  of  warfare  upon  its  opponent  by  establishing  nnasnally 
low  rates  of-  transportation  over  its  own  line,  and  thus  compels  the  other  to  conform 
to  the  same  in  the  hope  of  inflicting  losses  upon  it  to  a  greater  extent  perhaps  thao 
the  amount  of  money  involved  in  the  controversy.  Or  this  warfare  may  be  undertaken 
as  a  preliminary  step  to  negotiations,  or  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  again  the  fact, 
of  which  each  party  is  already  well  aware,  that  it  cannot  ignore  the  existence  or  the 
rights  of  the  other. 

That  this  mode  of  settling  controversies  between  intelligent  people  is  yet  prflcttced 
in  this  civilzied  age  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  property  which  is  tbos 
being  nnnecessarily  sacrificed  is  not  the  property  of  the  parties  who  manage  it. 

If  it  were  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  ere  this  means  would  have  been  devised  by 
which  controversies  between  railroad  companies  would  be  settled  in  a  manner  less 
wasteful  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  present  civilization.  Since  the 
absence  of  such  means  the  practice  now  so  frequently  resorted  to  is,  however,  unavoid- 
able. 

Were  the  injuriofls  c6nseqnences  of  these  wars  confined  only  to  the  combatants,  it 
would  be  less  objectionable,  but  innocent  parties  become  involved.  Railroad  com- 
panies which  are  not  concerned  in  the  controversy  are  necessarily  drawn  into  it,  and 
often  sustain  great  losses,  and  the  people  greatly  suffer  from  these  contests.  This, 
however,  is  not  generally  understood,  on  account  of  the  immediate  temporary  advan- 
tages which  are  gained  by  some  parties  by  the  lowest  rates ;  the  subsequent  and  per- 
manent disadvantages  under  which  all,  more  or  less,  suffer  are  not  considered. 

A  proper  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  healthy  competition,  regulated  by  nat- 
ural laws  upon  correct  principles,  and  competition  which  is  merely  the  result  of  mis- 
management. 

Healthy  competition  is  continuous  in  its  operation.  The  effect  of  railroad  wan,  or 
railroad  mismanagement,  in  reducing  rates  is  spasmodic.  The  natural  laws  of  com- 
petition do  not  regulate  changes  in  the  tArifis.  They  depend  often  upon  the  mere  will 
of  a  single  railroad  manager  or  may  result  from  an  obstinate  and  unreasonable  qaarrel 
between  a  number  of  them.  Personal  pride  and  prejudices  not  unfrequently  have 
something  to  do  with  it.  The  people  cannot,  therefore,  foresee  and  provide  against 
changes  which^  affect  so  seriously  their  commercial  relations  and  interests.  The  mar- 
ket value  of  articles  of  commerce  becomes  unsettled,  the  risks  of  all  commercial  trans- 
actions (depending  upon  transportation  charges)  are  greatly  increased,  the  proper 
adjustment  of  tariffs  between  commercial  communities  is  disturbed,  and  trade  diverted 
from  its  accustomed  channels.  The  transportation  taxes  are  borne  unequally  by  differ- 
ent localities,  ^ving  undue  advantages  to  some,  and  unjnstly  discriminating  against 
others. 

Low  competitive  rates  make  higher  local  rates  necessary.  Unreasonably  low  rates 
are  used  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  by  which  the  higher  rates,  although  they  may  be 
reasonable  in  themselves,  appear  extortionate. 

Rates  of  transportation  should  be  reasonable;  they  should  be  uniform  and  perma- 
nent, as  nearly  as  the  conditions  of  cost  and  the  natural  laws  of  competition  permit ; 
they  should  be  alike  to  all  pai*ties  situated  alike,  and  should  be  properly  adjusted,  so  as 
not  to  discriminate  unjnstly  between  different-  individuals  or  communities. 

To  attain  these  objects  under  the  present  management  of  the  competitive  transpor- 
tation business  is  simply  impossible. 

Intelligent  co-operation  between  all  the  transportation  lines  which  can  influence 
the  tariff,  under  a  proper  organization  and  regulations,  becomes  absolutely  necessary. 

Whether  this  co-operation  can  be  secured  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  transporta- 
tion companies  is  doubtful.  Governmental  supervision  and  authority  may  be  required 
to  some  extent  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view. 

Question  9.  The  following  inquiries  relate  to  the  constitution,  objects,  and  modes  of 
doing  business  which  characterize  the  railroad  bureau  of  which  yon  are  now  at  the 
head: 

(a)  What  are  the  evils  which  the  proposed  bureau  is  intended  to  prevent,  and  the 
benefits  which  it  is  intended  to  affora  both  to  the  roads  interested  and  to  the  public  f 
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(h)  Will  the  defection  of  one  or  two  important  lines  prove  fatal  to  the  plan,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Saratoga  compact  ? 

(c)  Has  the  decree  of  the  bureau  any  validity  in  law  so  long  as  roads  remain  within 
the  leaeoe  7 

(d)  Will  the  bureau  have  the  power  to  maintain  classifications  to  prevent  the  cutting 
of  rates  and  to  prevent  railroad  wars  f  And,  if  so,  by  what  legislative  enactment  or  un- 
der what  general  incorporation  act  ? 

Answer.  I  have  referred,  in  answer  to  previous  questions,  to  the  evils  which  the 
organization  known  as  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association  is  intended  to 
prevent. 

Not  only  the  public  suffer  from  these  evils,  but  from  the  causes  which  produce  them 
the  proprietors  of  railroads  greatly  suffer. 

They  have  little  control  over  their  property  in  the  management  of  the  competitive 
bosioesi.  To  secure  this  control  at  all  times  and  to  enable  the  proprietors  to  manage 
their  property  intelligently  in  their  interest,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  public, 
the  association  was  formed. 

[  herewith  submit  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  agreement  between  the  several  transporta- 
tion companies,  parties  thereto.  I  herewith  make  part  of  my  answer  a  copy  of  the 
a^^reeroent,  an  article  which  I  prepared  for  the  Railroad  Gazette  explanatory  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  plan  of  the  organization  and  its  operation,  and  point  out  to 
what  extent  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government  may  be  required  to  carry  more  com- 
pletely into  effect  the  operation  of  the  organization  : 

"  lu  articles  1  to  3  of  the  constitution,  the  object  of  the  association  is  stated.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  members  agree  merely  upon  a  specitic  mode  or  system  in  which 
they  propose  to  transact  that  portion  of  their  business  in  which  they  may  be  concerned 
together  and  in  the  proper  conduct  of  which  negotiations  and  co-operation  become 
necessary. 

"Articles  4  to  13  provide  for  the  manner  in  which  the  regulations  and  rules  for  the 
coodoct  of  the  business  are  to  be  established,  or  changed  from  time  to  time  as  occasion 
may  require,  also  for  the  appointment  of  an  officer  who  is  to  be  called  the  general  com- 
miasioner,  and  whose  dutito  are  prescribed  iu  articles  14  to  27. 

"  These  duties  are  of  a  threefold  nature : 

"  Ist.  The  general  commissioner  is  the  head  of  a  bureau  through  which  the  members 
tranaact  all  their  business  of  the  character  named  above. 

"This  bureau  becomes  the  central  office  of  the  members.  Instead  of  each  company 
attempting  to  transact  directly  its  business  with  every  other,  almost  an  impossible 
undertaking  when  many  companies  are  concerned,  (there  are  25  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation,) they  correspond  directly  with  this  central  office  and  carry  on  their  intercourse 
and  negotiations  through  it.  This  avoids  to  a  great  degree  the  necessity  of  transacting 
bnsiness  through  conventions,  an  expensive,  time-consuming,  and  at  best  a  very  unsat- 
isfactory mode,  especially  as  these  conventions  can  only  be  held  periodically,  while 
bosiness  can  be  transacted  with  great  promptness  through  the  bureau  at  all  times. 

"  In  this  respeot,  even  without  any  lurther  measures,  the  establishment  of  a  bureau 
by  transportation  companies  having  intimate  business  relations  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement in  facilitating  their  intercourse,  and  lead  to  a  more  intelligent  and  satisfac- 
tory management  of  their  business. 

"  The  information  collected  by  the  bureau  upon  all  subjects  that  can  bear  upon  the 
negotiations  and  subjects  of  co-operation  enables  the  commissioner  to  take  a  more  gen- 
eral view  of  the  whole  field  of  operations,  and  to  form  a  more  intelligent,  impartial, 
&Dd  correct  judgment  of  the  course  which  it  would  be  best  for  each  company  to  pur- 
sue, with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  others.  Acting  as  an  advisor  and  mediator  between 
the  members,  many  complications,  which  in  intricate  and  complicated  business  trans- 
actioos  (especially  between  parties  living  far  apart)  arise  from  a  want  of  a  proper 
understanding,  can  be  thus  avoided. 

"2d.  If  the  necessary  agreements  cannot  be  reached  in  the  manner  proposed,  the  gen- 
eral commissioner  is  to  decide  as  an  umpire  all  questions  of  conflict  between  the  mem- 
bers and  thus  avoid  the  expensive  warfare  now  generally  resorted  to  in  such  cases. 

"  His  decisions  are  subject  to  be  revised  by  a  court  of  appeal  or  board  of  arbitration. 

"  3d.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  general  commissioner  to  see  that  all  the  agreements  which 
have  been  made,  or  his  decision,  or  the  decisions  of  the  court  of  appeal,  are  carried  out. 

"Agreements  between  railroad  companies  are  generally  made  in  conventions  of  the 
officers.  For  want  of  time  they  are  hardly  ever  thoroughly  considered  and  are  gener- 
ally understood  differently  by  different  parties,  and  executed  as  they  are  understood ; 
hence  they  are  generally  broken  as  soon  as  made.  The  impossibility  of  carrying  out 
agreements  between  railroad  companies  is  not  always  the  result  of  bad  faith  or  dishon- 
esty on  the  part  of  the  contracting  parties,  but  is  frequently  due  to  the  want  of  a 
proper  organization  and  to  the  employment  of  improper  means  to  accomplish  the  end 
ID  view.  It  should  not  be  expected  that  an  agreement  made  between  a  ^reat  many 
parties  in  regard  to  complicated  business  transactions  can  be  carried  out  without  some 
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execative  head,  whose  daty  it  is  to  see  that  each  party  adheres  to  it,  or  to  fix  the 
responsibility  iu  case  of  violation. 

"  It  is  with  a  view  to  correct  this  defect  in  the  present  mode  of  transacting  bnsinegg 
between  railroad  companies  that  the  general  commissioner  is  made  the  executive  officer^ 
charged  with  the  duty  and  empowered  to  enforce  the  agreement  made  between  the 
members  of  the  association. 

'*  While  this  does  not  prevent  intentional  violation,  yet  it  removes  many  of  the  causes 
which  lead  to  disagreement  and  disruption.  In  the  course  of  time  it  may  be  expected 
that  by  these  means  confidence  between  the  members  will  be  established,  the  waut  of 
which  in  each  other  is  really  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  dissension  and  trouble. 

"The  three  specific  duties  of  the  general  commissioner  which  I  have  named  above  are 
to  be  performed  by  an  officer  of  experience,  accustomed  to  deal  with  all  questions 
arising  in  the  practical  management  of  the  transportation  business.  This  officer  sbooid 
at  least  be  the  equal  in  intelligence  and  capacity  to  the  chief  managing  officers  of  the 
railroad  companies  members  of  the  association. 

'*  It  will  be  observed,  from  a  careful  reading  of  the  articles  of  the  association,  that 
the  association,  as  a  body,  does  not  prescribe  any  particular  policy  or  line  of  condact 
regarding  the  management  of  the  business  of  the  members,  but  merely  determines  the 
mode,  rnlo9  and  regulations  according  to  which  the  members  are  to  transact  busioeas 
with  each  other.  The  particular  measures  to  be  adopted  upon  any  subject  of  action 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  interested  parties  themselvesin  each  particular  c^  as  it 
may  arise.  The  majority  of  the  association,  however,  does  not  dictate  terms  to  the 
minority  regarding  questions  of  management  or  the  conduct  of  business.  In  case  of 
disagreement  and  conflict  between  the  members,  the  qnestion  at  issue  is  not  to  be  de- 
cided by  a  majority  of  the  contracting  parties,  but  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
a  disinterested  umpire,  or  to  a  board  of  arbitrators. 

"  The  full  legislative  and  directing  power — if  I  may  use  these  terms — remains,  there- 
fore, in  the  parties  at  interest.  This  power  is  only  restricted  in  case  of  conflict,  but 
this  restriction  is  imposed  by  judicial  proceedings  and  not  by  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  contending  parties. 

"  It  will  appear  from  this  that  the  association  is  formed  upon  the  plan  of  a  represen- 
tative government  with  a  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  department.  The  legis- 
lative department  is  constituted  by  the  members  of  the  association.  As  long  as  they 
can  agree  with  each  other,  the  general  commissioner  exercises  only  his  advisory  and 
executive  powers.  In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  members,  his  duties  become 
of  a  iudicial  character.  He  does  not  control,  prescribe,  or  direct,  but  merely  advises, 
adjudicates,  and  executes. 

**  Uniting  these  offices  in  one  person  he  can  act  promptly  in  all  matters  that  come  be- 
fore him,  without  interruption  in  the  regular  course  of  conducting  busUiess. 

**  In  the  absence  of  any  one  of  the  members  he  is  empowered  to  act  for  it,  upon  all 
subjects  upon  which  his  decision  as  umpire  would  be  binding  on  said  member. 

"  The  delays  frequently  occurring  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  bringing;  all 
the  interested  parties  together  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  agreements  are  thus 
avoided. 

"  I  have  called  attention  to  the  above  essential  features  of  this  organisation  in 
which  it  differs  from  other  organizations  formerly  proposed  and  which  had  a  similar 
object  in  view. 

**  Their  failure  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  business  of  the  members  was  to 
be  arbitrarily  directed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  or  by  commissioners  who  were 
not  in  a  position  to  understand  or  guard  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  aud  every  mem- 
ber. It  could,  of  course,  not  be  expected  that  railroad  companies  would  submit  to  the 
dictation  of  others  who  might  have  no  direct  interest  in  their  affairs,  or  whose  inter- 
ests might  be  adverse. 

*'  In  the  organization  which  I  have  described,  full  control  is  ^iven  to  each  member 
over  its  own  affairs;  only  in  case  of  conflict  with  others  it  submits  voluntarily  to  the 
adjudication  of  a  court  of  justice,  in  the  election  of  which  it  participates. 

*' There  is  another  important  feature  of  the  organization  to  which  I  will  call  atten- 
tion. 

"  I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  organization  as  a  body  does  not  prescribe  any 
particular  course  of  action  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  members. 
Disagreements  therefore  between  the  members  in  regard  to  any  particular  transaction 
or  disobedience  to  the  rulings  of  the  arbitrators  do  not  affect,  in  any  way*  the  organ- 
ization itself,  but  merely  that  particular  transaction  and  the  parties  that  may  be  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  interested  in  it. 

"  Nor  does  the  withdrawal  of  any  one  or  more'of  the  members  dissolve  the  associa- 
tion. As  long  as  two  members  remain  they  can  continue  to  transact  their  business 
with  each  other  under  the  rules  of  the  association  and  derive  some  advantage  there- 
from. 

'*  The  plan  of  organization  is  not  restricted  to  any  particular  number  of  members ; 
from  two  upwards  it  may  embrace  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States.    The  associa- 
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tion  contaiDB,  tberefore,  the  elements  of  self-preservation  and  growth.  It  can  adapt 
itself  to  the  conditions  and  cironmstanoes  which  are  likely  to  ocoar,  and  under  which 
it  has  to  operate. 

"  If  agreements  are  not  adhered  to  by  the  members)  or  submission  to  arbitration  is 
refused,  the  asnal  mode  of  settling  difficulties  between  railroad  companies  has  to  be 
reflorted  to.  The  members  of  the  association  acting  as  a  unit  under  its  rules  may  be 
able  to  prevent  warfare,  or  at  least  restrict  it  within  narrower  limits.  Organized  re- 
sistance or  ofifense  must  be  more  successful  than  if  each  member  acted  upon  its  own 
account  and  fought  indiscriminately  foes  and  friends,  as  is  now  generally  the  case. 
The  strength  of  the  association  consists  therefore  in  the  power  and  facility  to 
oomblne  all  members  who  desire  to  carry  out  their  agreements  against  those  who  do 
not. 

'*  It  will  appear  from  these  explanations  that  the  mere  establishment  of  the  associa- 
tion cannot  be  expected  to  remove  at  once  all  the  evils  and  defects  in  the  present 
management  of  railroads  which  it  is  intended  to  overcome. 

'*  Its  object  is  merely  to  prescribe  a  method  in  which  the  complicated  business  between 
railroad  companies  can  be  systematically  and  efficiently  transacted,  and  to  substitute 
intelligent  consideration  of  all  subjects  <  f  mutual  luterest,  and  fair  and  just  adjudica- 
tion of  all  conflicting  claims,  in  place  of  the  ruder  method  of  settling  controversies 
between  the  railroads  by  warfare,  so  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  and 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  roads. 

**The  operation  of  the  association  roust,  therefore,  not  be  considered  automatic,  but 
its  sDccess  depends  in  a  great  measure  still  upon  the  degree  of  intelligence  of  the  man- 
igers  of  the  roads,  and  more  especially  upon  their  good  faith  to  each  other,  because 
t^eir  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  association  and  with  the  agreements  made  under 
it  is  entirety  voluntary  and  cannot  be  legally  enforced. 

"To  secure  the  permanency  of  such  associations  it  would  be  desirable  to  constitute- 
tbe  members  a  legal  body  by  act  of  incorporation,  making  the  articles  of  association 
legally  binding  upon  its  members.  This  is  the  plan  pursued  in  the  organization  under 
wbich  the  business  of  single  railroad  companies  is  conducted. 

"  If  the  stockholders  of  such  companies  were  allowed  to  exercise  a  direct  control  upon 
the  management,  each  in  his  own  private  interest,  the  result  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  companies.  The  stockholders  therefore  elect  representatives, 
whose  acts,  in  accordance  with  the  articles  of  association,  become  legally  binding 
upon  each.  These  representatives,  it  may  be  said,  act  as  umpire  between  the  indi- 
yidaal  owners;  they  look  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  as  a  whole  and  disregard  the 
interest  of  the  individual  when  in  conflict  with  the  general  interest. 

yThis  is  the  only  mode  in  which  the  businessof  agreat  many  parties  having  separate 
private  interests,  but  all  unite<l  for  the  attainment  of  one  common  object,  can  be 
managed. 

I'  The  same  principle  should  be  applied  to  the  management  or  government  of  the  whole 
railroad  system  of  the  country.  The  several  railroads  constituting  this  system  have 
interests  adverse  to  each  other,  yet  they  have  one  object  in  common,  and  this  is  the 
proper  management  of  the  transportation  business  of  the  country,  so  as  to  secure  the 
l»est  possible  results  to  the  people,  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  proprietors  of 
these  roads. 

'*This  object  can  only  be  attained  by  the  co-operation  of  the  railroad  companies  under 
some  sort  of  government  with  sufficient  power  to  r  gulate  and  restrain  the  action  of 
individual  companies  so  far  as  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  and  the  attain- 
ment of  the  final  object. 

"As  an  important  step  toward  the  establishment  of  such  a  government,  I  propose  that 
the  Federal  Qovernnient  legalize  (incorporate)  organizations  formed  by  the  railroad 
companies  upon  the  plan  which  I  have  described  and  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  (of 
C4)nr8e  under  proper  restrictions.)  and  to  make  the  action  of  the  Judicial  and  executive 
officers  of  the  organization  legally  binding  up  m  its  members. 

"  Railroad  companies  would  soon  find  it  to  their  interest  to  form  themselves  into  sncb 
aMociations  and  transact  their  business  with  each  other  upon  more  correct  principles 
than  is  now  the  case. 

**  When  a  number  of  such  associations  are  formed,  they  could  be  united  again  under  a 
C'^'ntral  organization,  and  thus  a  complete  representative  government  of  the  whole  rail- 
road system  of  the  country  could  be  established,  by  which  the  intelligent  management 
of  this  great  property  in  the  interest  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  interest  of  its  propri- 
etors may  finally  be  secured. 

''A  representative  government  or  self-government  established  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  over  the  railroad  system,  upon  the  theory  and  general  plan  here 
pTopoBed,  seems  to  me  the  proper  solution  of  the  railroad  problem  in  this  country. 

"Direct  governmental  control,  without  governmental  ownership,  such  as  has  been 
attempted  in  sonie  of  the  Western  States  or  as  was  propose<l  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  its  last  session,  does  not  remove,  but  |rather  increases  all  the  difficulties. 
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and  evils  of  the  transportation  business  iNrhich.it  sought  to  remove,  and  ii*,  moreover, 
a  direct  violation  of  the  property  rights  of  the  owners  of  the  road. 

**  The  ownership  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  country  by  the  Government  is  the  only- 
Just  plan  by  which  the  Government  could  exercise  a  direct  and  complete  control  over 
this  property. 

"  This  plan,  however,  which  is  now  to  be  put  into  execution  in  the  German  Empire,  is 
not  adapted  to  the  institutions  of  this  country.  Even  if  it  were,  it  possesses  maoy 
disadvantages  as  compared  with  a  representative  and  self  government. 

'*The  representative  government  gives  full  liberty  of  action  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  each  separate  road,  as  far  as  not  in  conflict  with  the  general  interest,  and 
hence  more  regard  can  be  paid  to  the  development  of  local  interests. 

"  Under  a  representative  government  each  separate  company  can  exercise  its  fall 
influence  upon  the  management  of  the  whole  system.  The  great  variety  of  interests, 
frequently  in  conflict  with  each  other,  being  able  to  exert  themselves  in  their  fall 
power  in  this  government,  would  make  combinations  looking  toward  monopoly  or 
extortion  impossible. 

**  The  principles  of  competition  would  still  remain  in  force,  but  this  competition 
would  be  regulated  intelligently  and  in  accordance  with  natural  laws.  Under  a  repre- 
sentative government  the  property-rights  of  the  owners  of  the  roads  are  fully  re- 
spected :  the  Federal  Government  does  not  assume  to  control  the  property  itself,  (m 
was  contemplated  by  the  appointment  of  nine  commissioners  who  were  to  determine 
what  compensation  the  railroad  companies  should  receive,)  but  it  merely  prescribes 
regrulations  and  the  method  in  which  the  owners  of  the  property  shall  control  it  in  a 
legal  manner,  without  interfering  with  the  just  rights  of  others. 

**  This  is  a  proper  function  of  the  Government,  which  it  not  only  may  but  should  ex- 
•eroise. 

"  Under  the  ropresentative  government  all  of  the  advantages  of  a  consolidated  man- 
agement may  thus  be  secured  and  its  disadvantages  avoided. 

"conclusion. 

"Accompanying  this  report  I  submit  five  maps,  containing  the  following  information  : 

"  L  shows  the  competing  transportation  lines  from  the  West  to  the  South  and  Sontb- 
«ast. 

"  M  shows  the  competing  transportation  lines  from  the  North  to  the  Southwest. 

"  N  shows  the  competing  transportation  lines  from  the  Northeast  to  the  Soatbeast, 
tsarrving  western  prod  ace. 

"  O  shows  the  competing  transportation  lines  from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston  and  Baltimore,  to  the  South. 

"  P  shows  the  railroad  and  steamship  lines  forming  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steam- 
ship Association. 

"All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

"ALBERT  FIKK. 

"  Louisville,  May  1, 1876." 

K. — Agreement  of  the  Southern  Railuoaf/  an  I  Steamship  Jssociation,  adopted  in  oonrention 
at  Atlanta,  Go.,  September  17  and  October  13,  1875,  as  revised  November  9, 1875. 

"  This  agreement,  made  this  17th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1875,  by  and  between 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  Company,  the  Central  Railroad  and  Banking 
Company  of  Georgia,  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company  of  Savannah,  the  Southwestern 
Railroad  Company,  the  Savannah,  Griffin  and  North  Alabama  Railroad  Company, 
the  Mobile  and  Girard  Railroad  Company  of  Alabama,  the  Augusta  and  Savannah 
Railroad  Company,  the  Eatonton  Branch  Railroad  Company,  the  Philadelphia  and 
^Southern  Mail  Steamship  Company^  the  Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Company, 
the  South  Carolina  Railroad  Company,  the  New  York  and  Charleston  Steamship 
Lines,  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  Company,  the  Piedmont  Railroad  Com- 
pany, the  North  Carolina  Railroad  Company,  the  Atlanta  and  Richmond  Air-Line 
Railway  Company,  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  Company,  the  East  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia,  and  Georgia  Railroad  Company,  the  Western  Railroad  Company  of 
Alabama,  the  Montgomery  and  Enfaula  Railroad  Company,  the  Wilmington,  Colnmbia 
and  Augusta  Railroad  Company,  the  Charlotte,  Columbia  and  Augusta  Railroad 
Company,  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad  Company,  the  South  and  North  Ala- 
bama Railroad  Company,  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  Saint  Louis  Railway  Com- 
gany,  and  such  other  railway  and  other  companies  as  may  hereafter,  by  subscribing 
eroto,  with  the  consent  of  a  minority  of  the  parties  above  named  associated  therein : 
W^itnesseth,  that  the  said  parties  a^ree  to  form  an  association  to  be  named  the  South- 
ern Railway  and  Steamship  Association,  having  its  general  office  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
"  The  objects  of  the  association  are : 
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• 

"1.  To  facilitate  the  transaction  of  bnsinoss  between  said  parties,  and  between  said 
parlies  and  other  transportation  oompaniesy  relatinj;;  to  such  of  their  freight  and  pas- 
senger traffic  in  which  any  one  of  said  parties  is  directly  or  indirectly  interested  with 
any  other  or  others  of  said  parties  or  with  any  other  transportation  company. 

'*  2.  To  provide  proper  means  to  adjust  promptly  and  amicably  all  differences  that 
may  arise  between  the  parties  on  account  of  the  traffic  named  in  article  first. 

*'3.  To  provide  proper  means  to  enforce  efifectively  and  promptly  all  agreements  that 
may  be  entered  into  between  the  parties  on  acconnt  of  the  traffic  named  in  article  firsts 

"4.  To  carry  ont  the  object  named  in  articles  one,  two,  and  three,  the  said  parties 
fl<;Tee  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  association  under  the  following  organization : 
The  members  of  the  association  shall  assemble  in  conveution  once  a  year — the  first 
Wednesday  in  October — ^aud  at  such  other  times  as  are  mentioned  hereafter. 

"5.  The  bunnesa  to  he  transacted  in  convention  is  to  change  or  amend  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  association,  to  elect  its  officers,  tix  their  salaries,  prescribe  the  mode  of 
their  election,  the  time  of  serving,  their  duties,  and  define  their  authority ;  to  estab- 
lish proper  rules  and  regulations  for  their  guidance,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  association,  as  specified  in  articles  one.  two,  and  three; 
but  said  convention  shall  have  no  authority  to  act  upon  any  subject  in  which  all  the 
members  of  the  association  are  not  directly  or  indirectly  interested. 

"  6.  Each  company  member  of  the  association  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  in  oonven- 
tioD,  and  shall  be  represented  in  said  convention  by  the  chief  managing  officer  or  offi- 
cers of  said  company,  or  by  some  other  person  or  persons  authorized  by  the  chief  manag- 
infr^)fficer  to  act.  If  such  authority  is  given,  it  mnst  be  in  writing,  clearly  specifying 
whether  said  x>erson  is  authorized  to  vote  upon  all  subjects  upon  which  said  chief 
managing-officer  has  a  right  to  vote ;  and  if  not,  the  particular  subject  or  subjects; 
also,  the  length  of  time  for  which  such  authority  shall  continue.  Such  written  au- 
thority (or  proxy)  is  to  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  association. 

"Any  road  leased  by  any  member  of  the  association  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  in 
coDventions,  but  shall  be  considered  in  such  matters  as  only  a  part  of  the  road  or  com- 
pany having  it  under  lease. 

"7.  Members  or  their  representatives,  authorized  as  in  article  sixth,  may  also  vote  in 
writing  upon  any  specific  subject  that  may  be  before  the  convention.  The  letter  con- 
taining the  vote  to  be  sent  in  a  sealed  envelope  to  the  secretary  of  the  convention,  with 
instructions  indorsed  thereon  that  it  is  only  to  be  opened  in  convention. 

'\S,  It  shall  reqnire  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  association  to  make 
their  action  upon  any  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  article  fifth  binding  upon  all  the 
members  of  the  association. 

"  No  action  shall  be  taken  by  any  convention  which  changes  or  amends  the  estab- 
lished organization,  or  the  duties  and  authorites  ef  its  officers,  or  any  article  of  the 
agreement,  without  two  weeks'  previous  notice,  specifying  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  proposed  change  or  amendment;  but  changes  may  be  made  in  the  regnlations  and 
roles,  and  other  current  business  may  be  transacted  in  conveations,  if  not  inconsistent 
with  the  articles  of  agreement,  and  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  associa- 
tion, without  such  previous  notice. 

"9.  A  president  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  convention  for  a  term  of  one  year, 
whose  datv  it  shall  be  to  preside  over  the  conventions.  A  secretary  of  the  convention 
shall  also  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  to  serve  for  the  same  length  of  time ;  he 
shall  make  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conventions.  The  acts  of  the  conven- 
tions, certified  to  by  the  president  and  the  secretary,  shall  be  communicated  officially 
by  the  president  to  all  the  members  of  the  association  and  its  officers,  who  are  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  same. 

"  Original  copies  of  all  the  proceedings  and  acts  of  the  conventions  shall  be  preserved 
in  the  general  office  of  the  association. 

"  10.  The  president  may  call  a  special  convention  at  any  time  he  deem^it  necessary, 
or  shall  call  it  at  the  request  of  five  members  of  the  association.  The  object  for  which 
special  conventions  are  called  must  be  communicated  at  the  time  to  each  member  of 
the  association. 

,  ^'  11.  An  officer  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  such  a  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon  at  the 
time  of  his  electioUi  who  shall  be  called  the  general  commissioner  of  the  association. 

"  12,  The  association  shall  prescribe  the  duties  which  said  general  commissioner  shall 
perform,  and  the  authority  which  is  to  be  given  him  j  and  each  member  of  the  associa- 
tion shall  appoint  said  general  commissioner  its  special  agent  to  transact  for  and  under 
instmctions  from  said  member,  and  in  accordance  with  the  duties  assigned  to  said 
officer,  under  rules  und  regulations  established  by  the  association,  all  business  with 
other  members  of  the  association,  or  with  other  transportation-lines,  relating  to  the 
tmffic  mentioned  in  article  first. 

*'  13.  Each  member  of  the  association  shall  designate  one  or  more  of  its  general  officers, 
&od  specify  the  nature  of  the  business  which  they,  and  no  one  else,  are  to  transact  for 
said  member  with  the  general  commissioner. 

"When  practicable,  each  line  of  transportation  formed  by  a  number  of  members  shall 

2ap 
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unite  in  selecting  one  officer  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  article  13,  authorized  to  act 
for  the  ^hole  line. 

^^  14.  The  general  commissioner  is  to  make  himself  folly  acquainted  with  tlie business 
relations  of  each  member  of  the  association,  regarding  the  traffic  mentioned  in  article 
first ;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  guard  and  advance  the  interest  of  each  member  the 
same  as  if  he  were  its  sole  agent,  out  acting  also  as  the  agent  of  all  the  other  members 
of  the  association,  he  is  to  act  for  each  in  a  fair,  jast,  and  equitable  manner,  and  en- 
deavor to  guard  and  advance  the  interest  of  each  and  all. 

'*  15.  If  any  special  subject  is  to  be  acted  upon,  relating  to  the  traffic  mentioned  m 
article  first,  he  shall  call  together  the  properly-authorized  officers  of  each  member  of 
the  association  who  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  that  subject,  or  he  may 
ascertain  by  correspondence  their  views,  and  receive  their  instructions  in  writing. 

*^  If  the  parties  named  in  interest  agree  upon  a  course  of  action,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  general  commissioner,  as  the  agent  specially  appointed  by  each  company  for  that 
purpose,  to  carry  out  the  agreement  so  arrived  at. 

**  16.  But  shonld  the  parties  mentioned  in  article  fifteen  fail  to  agree,  then  the  com- 
missioner shall  decide  the  point  or  points  upon  which  they  may  disagree,  within  tbe 
scope  of  the  duties  which  are  assigned  to  him  as  an  arbitrator,  as  specified  in  articJ« 
twenty-one.  These  points  at  issue  shall  be  submitted  to  him  in  writing,  and  tbe  de- 
cision shall  also  be  given  in  writing,  fully  setting  forth  the  reasons  therefor.  These 
decisions  shall  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  tbe  association. 

**  17.  In  case  it  is  impossible  to  bring  together  all  the  members  interested  in  any  sab- 
ject,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commissioner,  has  to  be  acted  upon  promptly,  then 
the  commissioner,  if  in  his  judgment  sufficiently  advised  as  to  the  views  of  the  partis 
not  represented  to  enable  him  to  act  intelligently  and  justly  to  such  parties,  may  act 
for  them  within  the  scope  of  his  duties  as  aroitrator,  as  defined  in  article  twenty-one. 

''  18.  Members  shall  not  enter  into  any  agreements  relating  to  the  traffic  mentioned  in 
article  first,  with  transportation  companies  not  members  of  the  association,  except 
through  the  general  commissioner  and  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  asBocia- 
tion :  but  in  all  business  transactions  with  companies  not  members  of  the  association, 
in  wnich  only  one  member  is  interested,  said  member  is  not  required  to  act  throagh 
the  general  commissioner,  or  under  the  rules  of  this  association. 

''  19.  Any  railroad  or  steamship  company  may  enter  the  association,  subjecting  only  a 
part,  fully  specified,  of  its  traffic  to  be  transacted  under  the  agreement  and  rules  of  the 
association.  The  association  shall  deal  with  said  company  in  regard  to  the  part  ex- 
cluded in  the  same  way  as  with  other  companies  not  members  of  the  association,  as 
provided  in  article  eighteen.  But  should  any  action  of  said  company,  in  reference  to 
the  excluded  traffic,  affect  adversely  the  interest  of  any  other  member  of  the  associa- 
tion, then  such  member  shall  be  released,  through  the  general  commissioner,  from  the 
operation  of  this  agreement  and  the  rules  of  the  association,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary 
for  its  own  protection. 

*  *  20.  The  general  commissioner  shall  have  power  to  abolish  all  commission  agencies  of 
every  nature  and  kind,  both  freight  and  passenger,  as  far  as  the  payment  of  commis- 
sions affect  alone  the  competitive  business  of  members  of  the  association ;  but  if  com- 
missions have  to  be  paid  on  account  of  competing  lines  not  members  of  the  association, 
said  general  commissioner  shall  enter  into  negotiations,  and  endeavor  to  contract  on 
the  part  of  all  the  members  of  this  association  tor  their  discontiuaance. 

"  21.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  general  commissioner  to  decide  as  arbitrator,  as  pro- 
vided in  articles  sixteen  and  seventeen,  the  following  subjects,  when  they  cannot  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  members  of  the  association  interested  in  the  same ;  the  equi- 
table prorating  distance  to  be  allowed  to  water-lines,  and  the  percentage  due  the  sev- 
eral routes  proper  to  be  adopted  in  the  distribution  of  receipts ;  the  arbitraries  to  be 
allowed  for  terminal  expenses,  short  roads,  transfers,  and  extraordinary  expenditores; 
the  competitive  rates  between  rail  and  water  lines,  both  by  steam  and  sail ;  and  the 
regulation  of  rates  between  the  various  centers  of  competition  when  they  discriminate 
against  certain  localities ;  the  adoption  of  local  rates  protective  of  competitive  rates : 
the  proportion  of  business  to  be  carried  by  each  company  or  transportation  line,  when 
a  division  of  such  business  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  in  interest ;  and  tbe 
compensation  to  be  allowed  to  parties  carrying  more  than  their  proportion ;  and  the 
adjustment  of  rates  to  secure  to  each  party  its  proportion ;  and  all  other  questions  that 
may  be  submitted  to  him  by  any  two  or  more  of  the  members  of  the  association. 

"  22.  If  any  member  of  the  association  does  not  approve  of  the  decision  of  the  general 
commissioner,  made  under  authority  of  articles  sixteen  and  seventeen,  it  may  appeal 
to  a  board  of  arbitrators,  to  consist  of  one  person  to  be  selected  by  each  party  interested 
in  the  question  appealed,  who,  if  two  or  any  other  even  number,  shall  select  an  addi- 
tional arbitrator,  bud  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  such  board  shall  be  fined. 

**  23.  There  shall  be  established  a  clearing-house  under  the  direction  of  the  general 
commissioner,  to  which  shall  be  promptly  furnished  by  each  company,  when  called  for, 
information  and  statistics  needed  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  said  general 
commissioner,  who  shall  also  have  power  and  authority  to  examine  or  have  examined 
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all  books  and  papers  of  the  yarioas  members  from  time  to  time,  in  any  manner  that  to 
biui  may  seem  necessary  to  secure  the  proper  observance  of  such  regulations  as  are 
DOW  or  shall  be  hereafter  prescribed  by  the  association,  and  their  beings  carried  out  in 
good  faith,  and  shall  have  the  right  to  call  upon  any  auditor  or  other  officer  of  any 
company  for  all  information  relating  to  any  business  transactions,  payment  of  money 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  general  commissioner,  might  have  beeu  used  in  violation 
of  agreements. 

*'  24.  The  general  commissioner  may  employ  such  additional  force  as  ma3'  be  necessary 
to  thoronghfy  conduct  the  business  and  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  expenses  of  which, 
the  salaiy  of  the  general  commissioner,  and  his  traveling  and  incidental  and  all  other 
necessary  expenses,  shall  be  assessed  by  himself  and  paid  monthly  by  each  member 
pro  ratOy  according  to  the  gross  monthly  income  from  competitive  business  of  the  cotn- 
pany.  If  any  member  of  said  company  should  fail  to  report  such  business,  or  if  it  ap- 
pear fair  and  Just  to  the  commissioner  that  any  other  member  who  enjoys  the  benefit 
of  the  association  in  a  greater  degree  than  indicated  by  the  revenue  from  their  business 
fiboald  pay  a  greater  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  association,  said  commissioner  shall, 
upon  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  assess  such  member,  the  right  of  appeal  to  be  reserved 
to  him,  as  provided  in  article  twenty-two. 

"  25.  If  the  correct  proportion  of  business  on  which  the  assessment  is  to  be  made  can- 
not be  ascertained  monthly,  or  if  members  fail  to  report,  the  commissioner  shall  have 
the  right  to  assess  each  member  upon  a  fair  estimate,  and  each  member  agrees  to  pay 
the  amounts  so  assessed  which  shall  be  placed  to  its  credit  upon  the  books  of  the  asso- 
ciation, final  settlements  to  be  made  as  often  as  practicable  upon  the  correct  basis. 

"26.  When  the  commissioner  makes  a  draft  upon  any  member  for  its  portion  of  the 
expenditures,  as  provided  in  articles  twenty-four  and  twenty-five,  he  shall  accompany 
it  with  a  statement  of  the  total  amount  required  from  all  aud  the  amount  assessed 
npoD  each. 

*'  27.  The  commissioner  shall  render  to  each  member,  monthly,  a  statement  of  the  ex- 
penditures made  by  him  on  account  of  the  association,  and  he  shall  keep  vouchers, 
properly  certified  to,  for  each  item  of  expense,  in  his  office,  subject  to  the  examination 
of  any  member  of  the  association,  or  committees  that  may  be  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  convention. 

"2d.  In  case  of  resignation  or  inability  to  act  of  the  general  commissioner,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  association  shall  appoint  an  acting  general  commissioner  who^^hall  dis- 
cbarge the  duties  of  said  office  until  other  provision  therefor  is  made  by  this  association 
in  convention,  which  convention  shall  be  called  for  that  purpose  as  soon  as  the  presi- 
dent of  this  association  shall  find  it  practicable,  not  to  exceed  twenty  days  after  va- 
cancy occurs. 

^*  '29.  The  plan  of  organization  adopted  this  date  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  1.5th 
day  of  October,  1675,  as  to  all  the  companies  represented  in  this  convention,  unless  a 
dij«ent  to  the  same  be  made  on  behalf  of  any  such  company,  of  which  dissent  notice 
»haU  be  given  to  the  president  of  this  association,  in  which  case  the  fact  of  such  dissent 
<«baU  be  communicated  by  the  president  of  this  association  to  the  companies  parties 
hereto. 

'*30.  This  agreement  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  1st  day  of  January,  1877.^' 

Statement  wmde  hy  Mr,  Albert  Fink,  late  general  commissioner  of  the  Southern  Raihcay 
and  Steamship  Associationf  on  the  occasion  of  severing  his  connection  with  that  organiza- 
tion, April  15,  1876. 

"For  the  first  time,  the  exact  amount  and  value  of  the  business  for  which  the  asso- 
ciated roads  compete  is  known,  and  the  managers  are  enabled  to  estimate  correctly  the 
losses  which  they  must  incur  by  ruinous  competition,  and  the  net  revenue  which  they 
may  save  to  their  stockholders  by  intelligent  co-operation. 

**  It  is  hoped  such  information  will  lead  to  a  more  judicious  management  of  the  com- 
petitive business  than  has  heretofore  been  possible. 

''The  following  considerations  will  show  what  nse  may  be  made  of  this  information. 

'*  AU  competitive  struggles  have  for  their  object  to  secure  to  each  transportation  line 
i  fair  share  of  the  business,  or  what  may  be  considered  so  b^  each. 

'*  It  IS  certain  that  any  one  line  cannot  expect  to  monopolize  the  whole.  In  the  ab- 
<*ence  of  all  information  regarding  the  exact  amount  of  traffic  in  competition,  or  the 
[portion  carried  by  each  of  the  competing  lines,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  line  to  de- 
termine whether  it  has  reason  to  be  satisfied  or  should  make  additional  efforts  to  secure 
more.  Having  no  guide  whatever  to  determine  its  policy  in  this  respect  it  endeavors 
to  get  as  mocn  as  it  can,  and  in  the  general  strife  in  which  all  engage  for  that  purpose 
conqiensation  for  the  work  done  is  reduced  to  a  point  where  the  whole  business  is 
wonhless  to  all. 

"The  mode  in  which  the  corapotitive  business  between  traneportation  companies  is 
;jenerally  trauHacted  is  well  known,  but  must  be  referred  to  here  to  show  how  little 
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reason  and  intelligence,  honesfy  and  fairness  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  nianagemeDt 
of  HO  iniportunt  a  pro)>erty  as  that  owned  by  the  transportation  companies. 

^'A  number  of  competing  linos  agree  upon  certain  rates  to  be  charged  by  each,  and 
pledge  tlieniHelves  to  strictly  maintain  the  same.  There  may  be  some  of  the  manaj^ere 
of  these  lines  who  honestly  moan  to  carry  out  the  agreementf  but  generally  there  are 
others  who  make  agreements  with  the  intention  to  break  them,  and  merely  for  thepDr* 
poHe  of  taking  advantage  of  the  more  honest. 

*'  There  are  othor  reasons  not  necessary  to  mention  here  which,  under  the  present  man- 
ageini'Ut  of  the  transportation  business,  make  it  almost  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
ngreemeut  in  regard  to  maintenance  of  rates,  even  if  all  parties  honestly  intended  to 
do  80. 

**  The  fact  that  these  agreements  are  hardly  ever  carried  out  has  been  fully  establishrd 
by  past  experience.  The  managers  have  no  longer  confidence  that  they  can  ever  be 
carried  out,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  tacit  uuderatauding  that  agreements  to  restore 
and  maintain  rates,  after  a  period  during  which  low  rates  prevailed,  are,  in  most  easier, 
merely  made  for  the  puip  ise  of  practicing  deception  upon  each  other,  starting  from  a 
higher  scale  of  rates  in  order  to  secure,  for  a  short  period  at  least,  some  remuneration 
for  the  work  perttfrnn  d,  until  the  low  rates  are  reached  again  in  the  natural  course  of 
events. 

''  This  mode  of  transacting  business,  based  upon  deception  and  dishonesty,  has  been 
elevated  into  a  business  principle  in  the  management  of  railroad  property,  and  is  pro- 
nounced by  many  experienced  railroad  managers  and  general  freight  agents  as  the  only 
possible  or  practicable  mode  upon  which  the  competitive  business  can  be  conducted. 

^'  It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  remark  that,  if  this  be  true,  the  proprietors  of  the  rail- 
roads need  not  expect  to  derive  much  benefit  from  their  property,  especially  dnring 
times  when  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  country  are  so  far  beyond  its  wants,  as 
is  at  present  the  cace.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  possible  to  conduct  this  business 
upon  correct  principles,  and  thereby  save  a  large  portion  of  the  railroad  property  of 
the  country  from  ruin,  which  seems  inevitable  under  the  present  system  of  manage- 
tnent. 

**  The  first  step  toward  that  end  has  been  taken  bv  the  transportation  companies  form- 
ing this  association,  in  securiuj^  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
business  which  forms  the  snbject  of  contention  between  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

**  It  is  shown  in  Table  L  that  during  the  year  1875  the  gross  revenue  of  the  competi- 
tive business  of  the  lines  named  in  that  table  was,  at  the  full  rates  agreed  upon. 
$1,451,315.16. 

"  This  amount  of  the  competitive  business  may  be  considered  as  a  fixed  one;  lover 
rates  would  not  have  increased  it,  provided  the  agreed  rates  were  reasonable,  and  this 
was  no  doubt  the  case — but  if  not,  then  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  all  parties  to 
agree  upon  rates  under  which  the  largest  amount  could  be  obtained. 

*' Estimating  the  losses  which  would  have  resulted  to  the  stockholders  under  the  uspal 
system  of  management,  we  have  first  to  consider  the  expenses  of  soliciting  agencies, 
which,  under  that  system,  are  unavoidable.  They  are  hardly  ever  less  than  10  per  cent. 
of  the  gross  earnings.  (See  report  of  South  Carolina  Railroad  for  m75 :  '  Foreign  agen- 
cies, $26,384.45,  and  total  through  business,  $234,861.25,  or  11.23  per  cent.' 

**  In  the  next  place  the  rebates  paid  secretly,  while  pretending  to  maintain  full  rates, 
may  be  estimated  at  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  say  an  average  of  15  per  cent.,  making  s 
total  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  earnings,  even  under  the  supposition  that  tbe 
parties  pretend  to  maintain  full  rates. 

'*  But  this  make-believe  is  hardly  ever  carried  on  for  any  length  of  time.  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  transaction  low  rates  are  soon  reached,  not  unf requently  from  50  to 
70  per  cent,  lower  than  the  agreed  rates.  When  this  is  done  the  payment  of  rebatei^ 
generally  ceases,  but  the  expenses  of  soliciting  agents  continue. 

"  Estimating  the  reduction  of  rates  only  at  50  per  cent.,  and  adding  10  per  cent  for 
soliciting  expenses,  the  loss  of  revenue  during  the  period  of  low  rates  is  60  per  cent.. 
and  during  the  whole  period  forming  a  cycle  in  the  history  of  railroad  management— 
that  is,  between  the  time  of  making  two  agreements  for  tbe  restoration  of  rates— the 
actual  gross  earnings  will  be  as  follows :  During  first  period,  100  —  25  =  75  per  cent.: 
during  second  period,  100  —  60  =  40  per  cent.,  and  average  earnings,  one-half  of  115  per 
cent.,  or  57|  per  cent.,  or  42^  per  cent,  less  than  the  gross  earnings  would  have  been 
had  the  agreed  rates  been  fully  maintained,  and  the  necessity  of  soliciting  agencies 
avoided.  This  42^  per  cent,  is  in  many  cases  equal  to  the  whole  net  earnings  that 
could  be  derived  from  tbe  competitive  business,  showing  that  this  portion  of  their 
business  is  really  valueless. 

''According  to  Table  L,  the  gross  earnings  at  agreed  rates  of  the  lines  named  in  that 
table  during  one  year  were  $1,451,315.16,  consequently  the  total  loss  in  net  revenue 
would  be  $616,808.94,  (it  must  be  remembered  that  the  loss  in  net  earnings  is  equal  to 
the  reduction  in  gross,)  which  loss  is  borne  by  the  several  companies  proportionately 
to  their  gross  earnings.    Tbe  gross  earnings  reported  here  did  not  include  the  earning 
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of  the  lines  which  are  not  members  of  the  association,  but  work  with  the  same  nnder 
agreed  rates,  nor  does  it  include  the  gross  earning  to  and  from  points  where  there  is 
DO  direct  competition,  but  the  rates  at  which  points  (and  consequently  the  revenue) 
are  a£fected  by  the  competitive  rates. 

"  It  is  fair  to  estimate  that  the  gross  earnings  from  the  competitive  business,  (and  con- 
sequently the  estimated  losses,)  under  the  system  of  underbidding,  are  50  per  cent,  more 
than  here  stated. 

"  The  competitive  business  of  the  southern  transportation  lines  named  in  Table  L 
forms  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  business  which  is  transacted  nnder  the  sys- 
tem of  management  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  which  prevails  more  or  less  all  over 
tbe  country. 

"An  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  immense  losses  which  result  from  it  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  transportation  lines  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  less  surprise  will  be 
Dianifested  when  we  notice  the  general  depreciation  of  railroad  property,  and  the  great 
oamber  of  railroads  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  unable  to  pay  even  interest  on  their 
■ortgage  debt. 

"  Tbe  estimate  of  the  average  loss  of  42^  per  cent,  on  the  competitive  busineES  is  made 
oa  the  basis  fully  explained  above.  I  think  the  estimate  is  rather  low,  but  those  who 
are  better  informed  can  readily  substitute  their  own  figures  in  each  particular  case.  It 
will  be  readily  conceded  that  in  no  case  under  that  system  is  this  average  less  than  30 
percent,  of  the  revenue  that  would  be  received  if  agreed  rates  were  strictly  maintained. 

"  Now,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  sole  object  which  each  competitor  has  in  view  in  thus 
sacrificing  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  net  earnings  is  to  secure  a  reasonable  proportion 
of  the  basiness,  it  follows  that  if  that  object  could  be  attained  while  the  agreed  rates 
are  fally  maintained,  a  large  increase  in  the  net  earnings  of  all  the  competing  lines 
woQid  be  the  result. 

"Under  agreements  to  maintain  rates,  even  if  they  were  honestly  carried  out,  a  sat- 
isfactory distribution  of  the  competitive  business  (except  it  Were  by  mere  accident) 
cannot  be  expected. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  predetermine  the  proportion  of  business  that  each  line  would  re- 
ceive under  an  t>b8crvance  of  equal  rates.  Some  inferior  lines  might  not  receive  any, 
others  a  very  small,  and  again  others  a  very  large  proportion  ;  perhaps  one  or  the  other 
might  receive  it  all.  A  distribution  of  the  competitive  business,  left  to  chance  or  to 
the  natural  or  made  advantages  possessed  by  the  several  competing  lines,  will  always 
be  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  one  or  the  other,  and  lead  to  a  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment and  to  low  rates. 

'*'  We  cannot  expect  an  inferior  line  to  maintain  equal  rates  merely  in  obedience  to  an 
abstract  principle,  when  It  cannot  secure  any  business.  To  overcome  this  difilonlty  it 
has  been  the  practice  among  competing  lines  to  agree  upon  certain  lower  rates  to  be 
charged  by  the  inferior  lines.  Bat  it  is  found  difiScnlt  to  agree  upon  such  differences. 
They  may  not  be  made  large  enough  to  bring  about  tbe  desired  results,  in  which  case 
the  agreement  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  inferior  lines,  or  they  may  be  made  too 
great,  in  which  the  stronger  lines  are  not  likely  to  adhere  to  them.  In  the  absence  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  exact  amount  of  business  received  by  each — and  under  such  agree- 
ments accounts  are  never  kept — the  decision  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  interested 
parties,  and  the  conclusion  is  soon  arrived  at  by  one  or  more,  or  all,  that  they  do  not  re- 
ceive as  much  as  they  want.  Expensive  wars,  involving  millions  of  dollars  of  reve- 
nne,  are  waged  to  determine  the  exact  ditference  in  rat«s  to  be  observed  by  competing 
Hues  to  bring  about  an  indefinite  result  in  the  division  of  business.  I  say  indefinite, 
because  none  of  the  parties  know  exactly  what  portion  of  the  business  they  could  rea- 
sonably claim,  much  less  do  thev  know  what  they  are  actually  receiving.  In  this 
rrnde  way,  all  parties  ignorant  of  the  essential  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject,  impor- 
tant questions  in  the  management  of  the  great  railroad  property  of  tbe  country  are  to 
be  determined  by  its  managers. 

''  When  we  consider  that  the  simple  question  at  issue  is  to  bring  about  a  reasonable 
and  f<iir  distribution  of  the  competitive  business  at  remunerative  rates,  the  only  ra- 
tional mode  of  solving  this  question  that  can  be  suggested,  is  for  the  interested  parties 
to  agree  first  definitely  upon  a  division  ;  to  ascertain  dejinitely,  by  a  proper  account-keeping, 
vktther  this  division  takes  place  under  the  adjustment  of  ratts  agreed  upon,  and  \fnotto  re- 
adjust the  rates  from  tvne  to  time,  so  as  to  insure  the  desired  result.  When  this  is  done,  all 
motive  for  str\fe  and  ruinous  competition  is  removed, 

"  It  will  be  asked,  Is  it  possible  or  practicable  to  agree  upon  a  fair  or  proper  division 
of  basiness  ?  We  know  that  it  is  possible  to  agree  upon  rates ;  not  only  possible,  but 
absolutely  necessary,  if  the  competitive  business  is  to  be  conducted  at  all  with  advan- 
tage to  the  transportation  companies.  Instead  of  agreeing  upon  the  means  to  bring 
aboot  a  desired  result,  viz,  a  fair  division  of  business,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  as  prac- 
ticable to  agree  upon  the  result  first  and  then  upon  the  means.  This  would  not  change 
the  principle  upon  which  competing  lines  now  attempt  to  transact  the  competitive 
basiness,  bat  merely  the  method,  substituting  a  positive  method  for  one  which  from 
Its  very  nature  cannot  be  expected  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view. 
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"  Tbe  question  of  making  a  fair  and  equitable  distribation  of  business  between  com- 
petitive linos  is  not  so  difficnlt  to  determine  as  it  may  appear  at  first  sisbt.  It  can  be 
easily  solved  by  applying  to  its  solution  tbe  proper  analysis  of  the  facts  that  bear 
upon  it. 

**  Bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  largest  amount  of  tonnage,  but  the  largest  amouDt 
of  net  revenue  that  each  competitor  wants  to  secure,  it  can  be  readily  shown  that  eyen 
under  the  most  unfair  division  that  could  likely  be  made,  the  net  revenue  of  tbe  com- 
petitor least  favored  in  such  a  division  would  be  greater  than  under  the  distribntion 
if  it  is  left  to  chance  and  subiect  to  the  usual  process  of  underbidding  and  deception. 

^'  A  few  generid  principles  that  will  be  acknowledged  as  correct  will  serve  as  a  guide 
for  a  fair  division  of  business. 

"These  are: 

*^  First.  No  one  of  the  competitors  can  claim  to  monopolize  the  whole  business,  and 
no  one  can  be  excluded  from  some  portion  of  it. 

'^  Second.  Lines  of  equal  strength  are  entitled  to  receive  an  eoual  proportion. 

"  Third.  Inferior  lines — ^and  as  such  are  characterized  those  that  could  not  receive 
equal  proportions  of  business  with  other  lines  at  equal  rates — should  be  satisfied  with 
a  smaller  proportion  than  the  stronger  lines. 

*^  To  illustrate  the  method  in  whicn  these  principles  may  be  practically  applied,  I  will 
assume  that  at  a  certain  place  four  lines  are  competing  for  the  same  business.  If 
they  are  of  equal  strength,  each  would  receive  25  per  cent  Supposing,  however, 
that  two  of  the  lines  possessed  greater  advantages  to  such  a  degree  that,  at  eqoal 
rates,  they  could  secure  nearly  all  of  the  business,  nut  acknowledging  the  fact  that  the 
weaker  lines  must  have  a  portion  of  it,  they  would  be  willing  to  allow  at  least  10  per 
,  cent,  to  each.  This  would  leave  80  pcu:  cent,  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  two 
stronger  lines,  or  40  per  cent,  to  each. 

**  The  most  unreasonable  demands  that  the  inferior  lines  could  make  would  be  to  share 
equally  or  claim  25  jter  cent.  The  difference  in  this  case  between  the  maximam  de- 
manded and  the  minimum  conceded  would  be  15  per  cent,  of  the  business.  Estimat- 
ing the  actu^  cost  of  transportation  at  40  per  cent.,  the  net  revenue  involved  in  tbe 
contest  would  be  15  x  ^^o^cr,  or  a  sum  equal  to  9  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue.  I 
have  shown  that  under  the  present  system  of  management  the  losses  in  net  reveoae 
may  be  estimated  at  42^  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue,  but  estimating  the  same  only 
at  30  per  cent.,  there  would  be  a  gain  in  net  revenue  to  the  stronger  lines,  even  nnder 
a  division  that  must  be  considered  as  unjust,  of  a  sum  equal  to  21  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  revenue. 

"  The  question,  therefore,  which  of  the  two  plans  of  operation  is  the  best,  cannot  beef 
doubtful  solution. 

"  In  the  application  of  the  method  here  explained  to  the  various  cases  as  they  occnr  in 
practice,  it  will  be  found  that  the  extreme  reasonable  claims  of  competitive  lines  will 
hardly  ever  overreach  the  limit  of  15  per  cent,  of  business,  or  a  net  revenue  equal  to  9 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue.  It  is,  of  course,  not  advocated  that  any  one  line  sbonld 
submit  to  injustice,  nor  is  it  expected  that  a  fair  division  could  be  made  in  all  cases  by 
the  interested  parties  themselves.  But  tbe  division  may  be  made  by  an  impartial  um- 
pire. It  would  have  to  be  palpably  unjust  and  erroneous  if  it  were  to  result  in 
greater  losses  to  any  of  the  parties  than  are  inevitable  in  case  of  open  competition. 

"  The  objection  that  may  be  urged  by  some  lines  to  the  plan  of  agreeing  upon  or  sub- 
mitting to  an  equitable  division  of  business  by  arbitration  arises  generally  from  the 
belief  of  its  managers  that  they  possess  superior  faculties  or  smartness  in  deceiring 
their  competitors,  and  that  thereby  they  may  secure  more  than  what  might  be  con- 
sidered by  impartial  judges  their  fair  proportion. 

''A  little  renection  and  consideration  of  the  limits  within  which  deception  may  pos- 
sibly be  practiced  upon  others  will  show  that  this  theory  is  one  of  self-deception,  and 
merely  leads  to  decreased  revenue,  as  compared  with  the  results  that  are  surely  to  be 
obtained  under  the  proposed  plan. 

^'  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstance^,  viz,  during  the  time  that  the  parties  who 
act  upon  this  theory  are  believed  to  act  honestly,  while  they  are  paying  rebates  and 
others  do  not,  the  cost  of  purchasing  business  can  hardly  be  less  than  15  per  cent  of 
the  groaa  revenue. 

"  The  amount  of  bnainese  required  to  secure  net  earnings  equal  to  15  per  ceot.  of  tbe 
gross  earnings  (the  operating  expense  being  40  per  cent.)  would  be  25  per  cent.  Bring- 
ing into  consideration  also  the  soliciting  expense,  which  can  be  dispensed  with  under 
the  proposed  plan,  the  amount  of  additionid  business  which  must  be  secured  to  pay 
from  its  net  revenue  these  expenses  and  the  rebates— 25  per  cent. — would  be  42  per 
cent. 

**  Now,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  line  could  secure,  especially  when 
there  are  more  than  two,  so  large  a  proportion  over  and  above  what  would  be  consid- 
ered its  share  by  a  fair  division,  without  being  suspected,  discovered,  and  at  last  fol- 
lowed by  the  others. 
"  It  is  well  known  that  the  general  instructions  which  are  given  to  soliciting  agents, 
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to  do  as  others  are  doin^  or  supposed  to  be  doing,  are  carried  oat  with  great  alacrity 
by  these  agents,  as  their  importance  and  occupation  depend  upon  such  contingencies. 

'*  Under  these  instructions  the  management  of  the  competitive  business  is  practically 
tamed  over  to  these  agents,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  roads  or  its  managers  lose  all 
control  over  it,  and  become  mere  figure-heads,  as  far  as  this  important  branch  of  the 
bnsiness  is  concerned,  upon  which,  to  a  great  degree,  the  financial  success  depends. 

"  Under  the  management  of  the  soliciting  agents  it  is  not  lon^  before  unremunerative 
rates  are  reached,  and  estimating,  as  1  have  done,  the  losses  in  net  revenue  incurred 
thereby  to  all  competitors  equal  to  from  30  to  42^  per  cent,  of  gross  revenue,  that 
would  have  been  received  had  rates  been  maintained,  the  amount  of  additional  bus!- 
D€8t$  required  bv  any  one  line  to  make  up  these  losses  is  from  50  to  70  per  cent. 

"  It  i«  self-evident  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  such  a  large  increase  over  a  fair  pro- 
portion to  any  of  the  competing  lines  by  the  most  skillful  maneuvering  and  by  the 
greatest  art  in  deception. 

"  It  follows,  therefore,  no  matter  what  view  may  be  taken  of  the  subject,  that  a  fair 
and  impartial  division  of  business  by  which  the  maintenance  of  remunerative  rates 
are  secured  will  result  to  all  competitors  in  the  largest  possible  amount  of  net  revenue. 

"  The  sooner  this  f^ict  is  understood  the  sooner  will  the  present  disgraceful  manage- 
ment of  the  competitive  business  be  abandoned,  and  the  sooner  will  tne  proprietors  of 
the  railroads  receive  a  just  compensation  for  the  use  of  their  property.  While  the 
proposition  which  I  have  endeavored  to  demonstrate  mathematically  may  appear  to 
many  self-evident,  yet  if  it  were  not  for  the  hope  that  seems  to  linger  in  the  mmds  of 
some  railroad  managers  and  general  freight  agents,  that  they  could  secure  to  their 
employers  advantages  over  competitors  and  thereby  increase  their  net  earnings — a  hope 
aoillnsive — the  competitive  business  would  have  been  before  now  conducted  upon  more 
correct  principles  and  with  better  results  to  all  parties. 

"  Since  the  association  was  formed  the  method  of  conducting  the  competitive  business 
here  recommended  has  been  adopted  and  successfully  carried  out  at  several  of  the 
competing  points.  Accurate  accounts  were  kept  of  the  business  transacted  by  each 
line,  and  from  time  to  time  directions  were  given  through  this  office  to  lines  that  fell 
short  to  lower  their  rates,  and  to  others  that  exceeded  their  proportion  to  maintain  full 
rates,  or  to  increase  the  same  until  the  proper  division  had  taken  place.  Where  these 
directions  were  observed  no  difficulty  has  been  experienced,  and  the  fact  has  been  fully 
demonstrated  that  the  plan  is  entirely  practicable.    I  regret  to  report  that  at  some 

S laces  all  the  lines  did  not  obey  the  directions,  in  consequence  of  which  the  agreed 
ivision  has  not  yet  been  brought  about. 

**ln  all  cases  where  the  competition  is  confined  to  one  place,  from  which  the  ship- 
ments  are  made,  and  this  is  the  case  in  the  East-bound  business,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  plan.  But  when  shipments  are  made  from  a  number  of 
places  directed  to  any  one  place,  as  is  the  case  with  the  South-bound  business,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  secure  the  agreed  division  by  adjustment  of  rates,  tind  it  becomes  then 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  net  revenue  that  each  line  would  have  received  had  the 
proper  division  taken  place,  and  guarantee  to  each  line  that  revenue  by  the  payment 
of  the  balances  that  may  arise  in  cash.  This  plan  was  adopted  in  March  last  in  regard 
to  the  merchandise  business,  and  should  be  adopted  in  all  cases  where  a  proper  division 
in  kind  may  not  be  practicable,  convenient,  or  desirable. 

'*  The  clearing-house  is  now  f  ullv  organized,  and  accounts  can  be  rendered  and  balances 
settled  on  the  lOth  of  each  month  for  the  business  of  the  preceding  month.  I  respect- 
fully recommend  this  plan  for  general  adoption  by  all  the  roads  of  the  association  and 
those  that  are  working  with  them  as  the  only  one  under  which  the  property  repre- 
sented in  the  association  can  be  made  to  yield  the  largest  profit.  I  am  satisfied,  from 
past  experience,  that  under  no  other  plan  can  remunerative  rates  be  maintained. 

''In  the  division  of  business  as  well  as  all  other  transactions  relating  to  the  competi- 
tive business,  a  number  of  questions  come  up  that  have  to  be  carefully  considered  and 
impartiallv  decided.  The  reports  published  for  the  year  187.5,  showing  the  amount  and 
value  of  the  transportation  business  at  each  place,  will  now  greatly  aid  in  making  an 
eqnitable  division.  The  organization  of  this  association  furnishes  the  means  by  and 
prescribes  the  method  in  which  all  questions  of  conflict,  no  matter  what  may  be  their 
nature,  can  be  Justly  and  equitably  decided,  surely  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  man- 
ner than  this  could  possibly  be  done  by  the  usual  mode  of  warfare,  and  the  consequent 
reduction  of  the  revenue  to  all  parties.  If  the  members  of  the  association  will  sustain 
its  authority,  comply  with  its  rules,  and  adopt  the  plan  of  dividing  the  competitive 
hosiness  as  here  proposed  and  carry  it  out  in  good  faith,  they  will  secure,  without  a 
doubt,  the  largest  possible  net  revenue  to  each  company. 

"Objections  have  been  made  to  the  system  of  operations  here  recommended.  It  is 
Baid  that  the  co-operation  of  competing  transportation  lines  and  consolidation  of  their 
interests  is  against  public  policy.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  depends  altogether  upon 
the  object  and  resnlt  of  snch  co-operation.  If  it  resulted  in  unreasonable  transporta- 
tion charges  and  extortion,  snch  combinations  should,  indeed,  not  be  tolerated ;  out  if 
their  object  be  to  secure  to  the  railroad  companies  reasonable  compensation  for  their 
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services,  and  to  tbe  pnblic  reasonable  and  permanent  rates  of  transportation,  then  snch 
combinations  cannot  be  considered  against  public  interest. 

"  It  can  be  readily  sbown  tbat  the  great  evils  of  the  transportation  business  arise 
chiefly  from  the  strife  and  warfare  between  the  transportation  companies.  This  strife 
and  warfare — generally  called  competition — possesses  none  of  the  legitimate  elements 
of  competition,  but  simply  results  from  the  want  of  proper  management  of  an  extremely 
intricate  and  complicated  business,  or  from  direct  and  gross  mismanagement. 

"  When  railroad  managers  of  competing  lines  establish  certain  competitive  rates,  and 
agree  to  maintain  them,  all  the  legitimate  elements  of  competition  are  previously  con- 
sidered, and  have  had  their  full  influence  upon  the  tariff. 

'*  The  cheap  rates  of  water  transportation  exert  their  influence  in  reducing  the  rail 
rates  from  the  northern  lakes  southward,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  northward,  from  tbe 
Atlantic  seaboard  westward,  and  the  Mississippi  River  eastward,  until  it  is  felt  at  the 
most  interior  points  within  the  territory  embraced  between  these  waters. 

"  The  rivalry  between  commercial  communities,  each  served  by  a  separate  system  of 
railroads,  exert  their  influence  upon  the  tariffs.  The  railroads  whose  interests  are 
identical  with  the  localities  upon  which  they  depend  for  business  must  adjust  their 
rates  so  as  to  secure  for  them  the  full  advantage  of  their  position. 

*' Enlightened  self-interest  requires  that  the  tariffs  shall  be  so  regulated  as  to  obtain, 
under  their  operations,  the  largest  possible  amount  of  business  ana  revenue.  All  these 
elements  enter  necessarily  into  the  formation  of  the  tariffs.  When  they  are  once 
established,  according  to  correct  principles,  and  pledges  are  ^iven  to  maintaim  them, 
the  reductions  which  are  subsequently  made,  through  the  desire  of  each  competitor  to 
obtain  the  largest  shai'e  of  the  business  by  a  process  of  underbidding,  openly  or 
secretly,  and  by  tbe  payment  of  rebates  or  other  means  of  deception,  are  not  the  result 
of  legitimate  competition.  They  are  generally  made  in  violation  of  the  laws  that  shoold 
govern  common  carriers,  and  regardless  of  the  cost  of  the  service — they  dependini^npon 
the  degree  of  good  or  bad  faith  that  may  be  practiced  by  the  competitors.  Theyresalt 
in  favoritism,  unjust  discriminations,  unreasonably  low  competitive  rates,  unreasonably 
high  local  rates,  constant  fluctuation  in  rates,  and  consequent  changes  in  the  value  of 
articles  of  commerce,  and  cause  disturbance  of  all  commercial  relations. 

''  In  addition  to  these  evils  under  which  the  public  suffers,  the  proprietors  of  the  roads 
are  deprived  of  their  just  compensation  for  services  rendered.  Railroad  property,  in 
which  so  much  capital  is  invested  by  the  people  of  this  country,  depreciates,  or  its 
value  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  this  again  re-acts  iujurionsly  upon  other  indnstries, 
upon  the  credit,  and  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 

**Can  it  be  against  public  policy  to  adopt  the  only  practical  means  by  which  these 
evils  can  be  remedied  f 

"  To  establish,  regulate,  and  maintain,  with  some  degree  of  permanency,  the  transpor- 
tation tariff  of  this  country,  with  its  70,000  miles  of  railroads  and  its  many  navigable 
rivers,  is  not  a  problem  that  can  be  solved  satisfactorily  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  of  the  roads  by  the  disjointed  and  separate 
action  of  the  individual  carriers  and  by  strife  and  warfare  with  each  other.  Combina- 
tion and  organization  are  absolutely  necessary. 

"  It  is  the  object  of  this  associatian  to  secure  intelligent  co-operation  and  to  remedy 
the  great  defects  in  the  present  system  of  management. 

'*  In  severing  my  connection  with  the  association  after  the  first  six  months  of  its  exist- 
ence, I  beg  to  express  the  hope  that  it  will  be  maintained  and  protected  under  the  ^  isa 
management  of  its  members. 

*'AlT  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

**  ALBERT  FINK, 

"  General  CammismnerJ^ 

Question  10.  Please  furnish  statements  of  the  quantity  of  the  following  articles  of 
western  produce  shipped  during  1875  into  the  Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  as  far  as  you  may  be  able  to  do  so — flour,  bacon,  lard,  wheat,  cord,  oats,  bay. 
whisky,  potatoes,  apples,  horses,  mules,  cattle,  rope,  and  bagging.  Also  state  where 
may  be  obtained  statistics  bearing  upon  this  subject,  which  you  may  not  be  able  to 
furnish  yourself. 

Answer.  The  following  table  contains  all  information  regarding  the  quantities  of 
western  produce  shipped  into  the  Southern  States  which  I  can  obtain  : 
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(*)  Not  complete. 

Th«  articles  sho^rn  in  linos  marled  A  aad  B  pa«s  tbtongh  Cbattauoogauid  over  the 
tine  of  tbe  Western  and  Atlantic  Bailroad. 

The  aTticlea  in  line  A  reach  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  are  diatribnted  from  there  to  all  pointa 
HDtb  and  east,  and  those  in  line  B  reach  Dalton  aad  are  diatribnted  by  the  Selnia, 
Itame  and  Dalton  Railroad  along  tbe  lino  of  that  ruod. 

The  articles  in  line  C  arrive  at  Decatur,  via  Nashville,  and  are  diatributed  along  tbe 
line  of  tbe  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad. 

The  articles  named  in  line  D  pass  through  Decatnr  to  points  Soatb,  principally  to 
Selma  and  Montgomery  and  beyond. 

Line  K  Rhows  the  total  quantities  of  western  produce  reaching  the  Sonth  Tin  tbe 
transportation  routes  from  No.  1  to  No.  10,  tlrst  and  second  classes  named  In  uienor 

In  tbeM  qnantities  are  included,  however,  the  prodncts  of  the  States  of  Kentncky 
and  Tennessee,  which  are  shipped  to  points  south  of  Chaltanooga  and  Decatur,  but  not 
the  western  produce  shipped  from  points  north  of  the  Ohio  River  to  poioW  in  those 
SUIes  north  of  Chattanooga  and  Decatur,    No  estimate  can  be  obtained  of  the  latter. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  productH  of  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
skipped  tenth  of  Chatlauooga  and  Uecutnr  do  not  cxcued  those  imported  into  those 
Slates  &om  the  West. 

No  fall  statement  can  he  obtained  for  a  whole  year  of  the  qnantitiea  shipped  by  the 
Kates  Nos.  11  to  15,  third  and  fonrth  claasoi  named  in  answer  to  qnestion  1,  but  from 
ilatements  covering  seven  months  the  quantities  shipped  via  these  ront««  to  Seltua  and 
MoDtg'iniery  and  to  paints  East  maybe  estimated,  as  shown  in  line  F,  so  that  the  total 
imoQut  of  Western  piaduce  shipped  via  the  rontea  named,  from  I  to  14,  to  the  interior 
of  tbe  Sontbern  States  via  rail  to  Sclma,  Montgomery,  and  points  aonCli  of  DucaCur  and 
ciHl  of  CbattanoogR,  mny  be  estimated,  as  shown  in  line  O. 

Only  a  partial  estimate  cau  be  made  of  the  quantities  shipped  via  the  routes  Nos.  \!i 
to  SS,  named  in  the  fifth  class  of  routes  in  answer  to  question  I.  Rusanling  runte  No. 
I'V  via  Alal>ama  River,  no  data  can  be  obtained,  except  that  froiiiht  Oolivered  to  these 
Ueatnen  by  the  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  Kailroad  in  1»75  was  1,739  tons. 

Line  H  shows  the  qnaniitiea  brought  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  I o  Cairo  and 
shipped  via  rail  over  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  (raate  No.  16)  and  via  New  Orleans, 
l^iut  Louis  and  Chieago  Railroad,  (route  No.  IT.)  It  docs  not,  however,  inclnde  orti- 
defl  bron^btito  these  two  ruadu  by  the  river. 

Line  J  abowa  the  quantities  delivered  by  II 
itarded  from  there  Suath  by  river. 

Line  K  ahowa  the  qnantities  shipped  via  the  Loaiavitla  route  (1^,  19,  and  20)  into 
the  Stat«a  bordering  on  tbe  Mississippi  River. 

Tbe  qnantities  shipped  by  route  21  cannot  bo  aacertMned ;  they  are,  however,  very 
■moll. 

To  complete  tbe  estimate  of  freight  shipped  by  western  toatea  to  the  South,  the 
articin  transported  bystftfuneTSonOfaioanaHiBBisBippi  Rivets  to  all  land iDga  on  these 
rivera  shonld  be  added,  but  I  have  no  means  to  ascertain  tbe  aame.  Shipmeota  made 
to  tbcae  points  and  from  there  to  tbe  interior  by  rait  uudec  through  bills  of  lading  aro> 
however,  included  in  line  O. 


is  Central  Railroad  at  Cairo  and  for- 
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All  shipments  via  western  routes,  with  the  exoeptioos  named,  are  summed  ap  in  line 
L  of  Table  A. 

The  quantities*  of  western  produce  shipped  via  the  eastern  and  southern  trunk  lines 
named  in  class  6,  routes  23  to  37,  (see  answer  to  question  I,)  cannot  be  ascertained. 
The  total  of  that  portion,  however,  which  is  sent  by  rail  to  the  interior  under  throogh 
bills  of  lading  from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  does  not  exceed  ten  thon- 
sand  tons. 

The  quantities  delivered  to  the  seaboard  cities,  consumed  at  those  cities  or  sold  in 
their  local  trade,  are  not  known  to  me. 

The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad  Company  is  the  only  one  which  reports  that  class  of 
business,  and  the  quantities  carried  by  that  road  from  Savannah  are  shown  in  line  M. 

East  Tennessee  furnishes  to  the  Southern  States  a  portion  of  provisions.  The 
quantities  which  from  that  State  are  transported  from  Daltoa  via  the  Western  and 
Atlantic  Railroad  are  shown  in  line  N  of  Table  A.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  ship- 
ments of  grain  and  bacon  into  the  South  were  less  in  1875  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  Saint  Louis  Railway  Company  reports  a  reduction 
of  552,830  bushels  of  corn  and  24,060,735  pounds  of  bacon,  or  20  per  cent,  and  30  percent, 
less,  respectively,  than  in  the  previous  year.  This  reduction  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact 
that  more  ^ain  and  provision  is  now  produced  in  the  Southern  States,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  nereafter  this  will  be  the  case  to  a  still  greater  extent. 

Question  11.  Please  make  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  of  all  classes 
shipped  to  the  South  from  points  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  including  Louisville,  by  all 
lines  of  txansportatioo,  as  far  as  you  can  ascertain. 

Answer.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  shipped  to 
Nashville  and  points  South  via  the  transportation  lines  named  below : 

Via  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad, 

Tons. 

From  Louisville  and  points  north  to  Nashville 26, 4<^ 

From  Louisville  and  points  north  to  Chattanooga  and  south 78, 9n 

From  Louisville  and  points  north  to  Decatur  and  south 52, 144 

Total  from  Louisville  and  points  north  to  Nashville  and  points  south 157,523 

From  Nashville — freight  brought  there  by  other  transportation  lines  and  ship- 
ped Aouth  via  Nashville  and  Decatur  Railroad *     25,86^ 

Total  via  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  to  Nashville  and  points  south liiS,  391 

Via  Nashville  and  Northwestern  Railroad, 


From  points  north  of  Ohio  River  to  Nashville 28,924 

From  points  north  of  Ohio  River  to  Chattanooga  and  south 63, 403 


92,327 


Total  to  Nashville  and  to  Chattanooga  and  points  south,  and  to  Decatur  and 

points  south 275,71S 

Oi  this  tonnage  there  comes  from  eastern  seaboard  cities,  via  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad,  to  Nashville 7,043 

The  remainder  originates  in  Western  States—total 268, 675 

Of  the  above  freights  shipped  south  of  Chattanooga — 

The  number  of  tons  arriving  at  Atlanta  is 147,04.9 

The  number  of  tons  arriving  at  Montgomery  and  Selma  is 71, 606 

Total  to  points  south  of  Chattanooga  and  Decatur 218, 654 

Which  comprises  the  total  over  routes  from  Nos.  1  to  10  (see  answer  to  ques- 
tion 1)  for  pomts  named. 

The  number  of  tons  shipped  via  routes  11  to  14  to  Selma  and  Montgomery 
and  to  points  east  are  estimated  at 71,000 

Total  tonnage  via  routes  1  to  14  to  points  south  of  Chattanooga  and  south  of 
Decatur,  and  east  of  Selma 289,^ 

And  including  Nashville  and  points  between  Nashville  and  Chatta- 
nooga and  Nashville  and  Decatur 268,675 

71,000 
339,675 
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To  this  has  to  be  added  the  nnmber  of  tons  sbippod  over  the  routes  from  15 
to  22. 

The  nnmber  of  tons  shipped  via  route  15  was 1,739 

Via  routes  16  and  17,  as  shown  in  report  of  Illinois  Central  Railroad  of  freight 

delivered  at  Cairo  to  these  roads,  226,248  tons,  of  which  34,844  tons  were 

shipped  via  Nashville  and  have  already  been  accounted  for,  leaving 191, 404 

Via  routes  18, 19,  and  20,  from  Lonisville,  were  shipped  80,227  tons,  of  which 

10,697  tons  were  shipped  from  the  East,  leaving  of  western  freight 69, 530 

Total  tons  shipped  over  routes  15  to  20 262,673 

The  quantities  shipped  by  route  21  are  inconsiderable ;  those  by  route  22'(by 
river)  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  total  number  of  tons  shipped  via  routes 
1  to  14  to  Nashville  and  points  south,  as  shown  above 339,675 

Via  routes  15  to  20 262,673 

Total  shipments  by  western  routes  named 602,348 

For  the  purpose  of  forming  a  better  conception  of  these  quantities,  I  will  express  the 

game  in  the  measure  of  car-loads  of  10  tons  shipped  per  day,  a^  follows : 

Gar-loads 
per  day. 

To  and  via  Nashville,  Selma,  and  Montgomery,  and  points  south  and  east,  via 
routes  from  1  to  14 93 

From  Louisville  and  Cairo  south  to  States  bordering  on  Mississippi  via  routes 
15  to  20 72 

Total 165 

Which  comprises  very  nearly  the  total  movement  of  western  freight  in  the  interior 
of  the  Gulf  States  via  rail,  not  including  the  Bhipments  made  via  MieetMippi  and  Ohio  Rivers 
to  rirar  points.  To  this  should  be  added  about  three  car-loads  per  day  shipped  direct 
noder  turough  bills  of  lading  via  the  eastern  and  southern  trunk  lines  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Auantic  States  south  of  North  Carolina,  not  including  shipments  made  to 
the  seaboard  cities,  and  distributed  from  there  by  the  local  trade  of  these  cities.  Total 
movement  by  rail  in  the  interior  of  the  Southern  States  east  of  Mississippi  River,  168 
car-loads  per  day. 

Question  12.  Please  state  the  transportation  charges  made  per  ton  per  mile  for  all 
classes  of  western  freight  shipped  south  via  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  and  the 
revenue  per  mile  of  road  derived  from  it  in  1875,  so  far  as  this  can  be  ascertained. 

Answer.  The  average  revenue  derived  from  the  157,523  tons  shipped  from  Lonisville 
to  Nashville  and  points  south,  as  stated  in  answer  to  previous  question,  was  1.87  cents 
per  ton  per  mile,  and  from  the  80,227  tons  shipped,  18, 19,  and  20, 15  cent«  per  ton  per 
mile. 

Tlie  revenue  per  mile  of  road  from  the  former  was $2,960 

The  revenue  per  mile  of  road  from  the  latter  was 1,207 

Total  revenue  on  part  of  road  between  Lonisville  and  Memphis  Junction,  on 
which  this  tonnage  is  concentrated 4,167 

At  Nashville  the  157,523  tons  are  divided  between  the  Chattanooga  route  and  the 
Montgomery  route,  and  there  is  added  the  freight  brought  by  the  other  lines  from  the 
West  centering  iu  Nashville,  as  shown  in  statement  furnished  in  answer  to  previous 
qaestion. 
The  re^nue  derived  from  the  147,048  tons  of  western  freight  arriving  at 

Atlanta  is,  per  mile  of  road $3,100 

Add  the  revenue  derived  from  the  71,606  tons  south  of  Decatur  to  Montgomery, 

&c,  is,  per  mile  of  road 1,150 

Total  revenue  derived  from  western  freight  by  all  routes,  for  points  south  of 
Chattanooga  and  Decatur,  supposing  the  tonnage  concentrated  upon  one  road .     4, 250 

And  including  revenue  from  tonnage  by  routes  11  to  14,  estimated  per  mile  of 
rojul 1,150 

Total  revenue  per  mile,  of  all  routes  together  named  from  1  to  14,  from  western 
produce  reaching  points  south  of  Chattanooga  and  Decatur  and  east  of  Selma.    5, 400 

The  revenue  per  mile  on  shipments  made  souUi  from  Cairo,  (191,404  tons,)  may 
he  estimated  at 2,467 

Making  total  revenue  per  mile  of  road  from  western  freight  moved  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Southern  States  during  the  year  1875,  via  western  routes,  supposing 
it  to  be  concentrated  upon  one  road 7,867 
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Qaestion  13.  Please  state  the  nntnber  of  tons  of  freif^ht  shipped  north  over  the  Lon- 
isville  and  Nashville  Railroad  coming  from  Nashville  and  points  sonth  of  Nashville 
and  from  Memphis  and  points  sonth,  also  the  revenue  derived  therefrom,  per  ton  per 
mile,  and  per  mile  of  road.  Also  the  proportion  of  north  to  sonth  bound  freight  on 
soutnern  roads  as  far  as  this  can  be  ascertained. 

Trap. 

Answer.  The  north-bound  business  from  Nashville  to  Louisville  in  1875  was.     17,  K^i 

From  Decatur  and  points  sonth  to  Louisville 22,190 

From  other  points  south  of  Nashville  to  Louisville ^,Z6^ 

Total 73,410 

Revenue  derived  per  ton  per  mile  1.23  cents,  and  per  mile  of  roadj  $901. 

The  north-bound  tonnage  from  Memphis  line  was 67, 9SS 

Revenue  per  ton  per  mile  l.Od  cents,  and  per  mile  of  road  $739. 

Total  north-bound  tonnage  arriving  in  Louisville  from  the  South 141,  ;i9^ 

Total  revenue  from  north-bound  through  business  per  mile  of  road,  $1,640. 

Total  revenue  from  south  and  north  bonnd  through  business  per  mile  of  road  be- 
tween Memphis  Junction  to  Louisville,  $6,040. 

The  percentage  of  north-bound  tonnage  is  60  per  cent,  of  the  south -bound. 

Of  the  141,398  tons  north-bound  tannage,  50,000  tons  were  derived  from  cotton. 

The  north-bound  tonnage  on  Illinois  Central  Railroad  from  Cairo,  65,605  tons,  being 
about  30  per  cent,  of  south-bound. 

The  north-bound  through  shipments  over  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  from 
Chattanooga  to  Nashville  were  46,918  tons,  being  26  per  cent,  of  south-bound. 

The  north-bound  shipments  over  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  from  Atlanta  to 
Chattanooga  were  7^048  tons;  Dalton  to  Chattanooga,  (mostly  pig-iron,)  7,820  tons; 
total,  14,868  tons,  being  about  10  per  cent,  of  south-bound  shipments. 

Question  14.  For  every  hundred  loaded  oars  hauled  south  how  many  loaded  cars  are 
hauled  north  over  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  f 

Answer.  The  mileage  made  by  loaded  cars  south  on  main  stem  of  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Railroad  in  1874-75  was 5, 124,603 

Loaded  cars  north  4,263,469 

On  Nashville  and  Decatur  Railroad,  loaded  south 1. 279, 671 

On  Nashville  and  Decatur  Railroad,  loaded  north 947,  ^ 

Memphis  and  Clarksville  Railroad,  (Clarksville  division,)  loaded  south 1, 354,4*J7 

Memphis  and  Clarksville  Railroad,  (Clarksville  division,)  loaded  north 1, 070, 9Gr2 

Memphis  and  Ohio  Railroad,  (Memphis  division,)  loaded  sonth 1, 029, *^1 

Memphis  and  Ohio  Railroad,  (Memphis  division, )  loaded  north 69S,  544 

The  relation  of  north  to  south  bound  business  is  shown  in  answer  to  question  5. 

Question  15.  Please  to  present  statistics  of  tonnage  moved  during  the  last  ten  years 
on  roads  connecting  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States  with  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  States,  the  object  being  to  obtain  expressions  of  the  growth  of  North  and 
South  commerce. 

It  will  be  very  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  procure  data  as  to  the  total  move- 
ments, therefore  the  statistics  of  movements  of  one  or  two  trunk  lines  may  be  taken 
alone. 

Do  you  think  the  increase  of  business  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  and 
the  road  connecting  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta  may  be  assumed  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  total  movements  f 

Answer.  The  following  statistics  bear  upon  the  subject  of  this  inquiry : 

1st.  Statement  B  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  over  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  between  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  points  south  for  nine  years, 
and  to  Memphis  and  other  points  south  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  during  six 
years,  ending  July  1,  1B75. 
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Statement  B. — Showing  the  number  of  ions  of  freight  shipped  over  Louismlle  and  Kashvilly 
Bailroad  to  Nashville  and  to  Memphis,  and  to  points  southeant  of  the  Mississippi  Bivtr 
during  the  nine  years  from  July  1,  1866,  to  June  30, 1875. 


Tears. 


IfiivfiO 
l-ff)-'TO 
l-TO-71 

l»73-'74 
1:74-75 


Sonth-bonnd. 


ToXaah- 
ville. 


Tons. 

40.000 

64.833 

69.380 

93,401 

113,550 

161.  997 

168,573 

158,  745 

157,530 


Rata  per  To  Memphis  Kate  per 
ton.        Juuction.     j     ton. 


Korth-boand. 


Permile. 


Tons. 


3.860 
3.359 
a  149 
3.543 
3.334 
3.374 
3.158 
1.908 


63,395 
91, 670 
131. 343 
105,  870 
86,310 
80,337 


Per  mile. 


2.513 
1.9II8 
1.859 
1.896 
1.703 
1.433 


From  Nasb- 

1 

Rate  per 

Tille. 

ton. 

Tons. 

PermiU. 

39.335 

3.653 

37,778 

3.641 

35,465 

1.883 

41,8:23 

1.673 

41,531 

1.400 

71,591 

1.439 

75,857 

1.430 

73, 410 

1.3:i0 

From  Mem 
phis  Junc- 
tion. 


Tons. 


44, 9a3 
74.635 
75, 704 
81,518 
78.012 
69,988 


Rate  per 
ton. 


PermiU. 


1.460 
1.393 
1.393 
1.357 
1.337 
a  991 


The  great  increaae  in  tonnage  between  the  years  1866  and  1871  is  partially  due  to 
(liTersion  of  tonnage  from  the  river  to  the  railroads. 

In  1869,  the  Green  Line  was  established  by  a  nnmber  of  railroad  companies,  which 
agreed  to  exchange  cars  with  each  other,  and  the  change  of  bulk  at  junction  points 
and  mat  delays  consequent  thereto.  Up  to  1869  and  1670  a  considerable  portion  ot 
tbe  ireight  afterward  concentrated  upon  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  was 
carried  to  Nashville  via  the  Cumberland  River,  or  via  tbe  Tennessee  River  to  Johnson- 
ville,  (routes  5  and  6,  see  answer  to  question  1.)  While  some  freight  is  still  carried  via 
these  roates,  the  quantity  has  been  greatly  diminished,  and  none  is  carried  in  direct 
competition  with  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  from  Louisville  or  Cincin- 
nati. 

Statement  B  also  shows  the  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  derived  from  the  competitive 
business  to  Nashville  and  Memphis  ana  points  south.  It  will  be  seen  that  from  the 
8oath-bonnd  Nashville  business  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  one-half  since  1868,  and 
nearly  that  much  on  the  south-bound  Memphis  business. 

The  lower  rates  received  from  the  Memphis  business,  as  compared  with  the  Nash- 
ville business,  are  due  to  the  more  active  river  competition  between  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
ville, Saint  Louis,  and  Memphis. 

Statement  B  gives  the  same  information  in  regard  to  tonnage  over  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  between  Louisville  and  Nashville,  but  snows  in  addition  the  prin- 
cipal points  from  which  the  freight  was  shipped,  and  its  destination  to  Nashville,  or  to 
IH>intA  south  of  Nashville. 

Statement  C. — Showing  number  of  ions  of  freight  shipped  over  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad  from  points  named  below  to  Nashville  and  beyond,  during  the  nine  years  from  July, 
1866,  to  June,  1875. 


From  Lonisville. 

From  Cincinnati. 

From  eastern  and 
seaboard  cities. 

From  other  points 
north  of  river. 

Tears. 

1 

Tom. 

13,983 
10,309 
10.305 
13,946 
18.769 
11,005 
7,966 

• 

1 

II 

1 

II 

1 

Total 

1H56.67 

I'ttT-as 

!-«*.» .' 

i?69-"ro 

I'^-'TS 

1574-75 

Ton0 

*"33,"i68 
36.059 
50,4.56 
50.378 
63,0»3 
78.360 
57. 074 
47, 113 

Tons. 

"'"3,' 451* 

3,608 
4,113 
5,750 
7,158 
8,347 
7,689 
6,847 

Tons. 

'"■'6,*740' 
8,583 
15,363 
83,501 
33,494 
31.311 
88,349 

'    39,170 

Tons. 

'"'i'sii' 

4,835 
4,893 
5,580 
5,013 
6,775 
6,773 
6,089 

Tons. 

""Hi' 

55 

501 
1,501 
993 
464 
600 
954 

Tow. 

""'1*344' 
1,173 
3,074 
3,936 
4,877 
5,153 
4,307 
5,503 

Tons. 


Tons. 

40,000 

64,838 

'»,380 

93,401 

118,550 

161, 997 

168,573 

158,745 

157,530 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that  the  great  increase  in  tonnage  took  place 
from  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  to  points  south  of  Nashville  and  also  from  points 
north  of  the  Ohio  River  to  Louisville,  to  Nashville,  and  points  south  of  Nashville.    This 
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18  the  effect  of  improved  railroad  facilities.    Shipments  were  made  under  through 
bills  of  lading  in  throngh  cars. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenne  derived  by  the  various  roads  in  the  Green 
Line  during  seven  years;  (the  tonnage  cannot  be  ascertained.) 

Table  D. — Statement  ahotcifig  th€  revenue  derived  from  Green  Line  south-hound  freighU 
upon  all  the  Green  Line  roads  and  upon  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Bailroad  during 
period  commencing  March ,  1869,  to  Fehruary  29, 1876. 


Date. 


March,  1869,  to  February  2d,  1870 

March,  1870,  to  February  28,  1871 

March,  1871,  to  February  28,  1872 

March,  1872,  to  February  28,  1873 

March,  1873,  to  February  28,  1874 

March,  1874,  to  February  28, 1875 

March,  1875,  to  February  20,  18;6 

Total,  (March,  1869.  to  February  29, 1876,  7  years) 


South  -  bound 
revenue  of  all 
the  roada. 


$912, 
1. 447, 
2, 242, 
3,616, 
2,088, 
1,722, 
1,381, 


530  49 
314  11 
543  34 
832  13 
873  74 
968  S3 
310  76 


12,  411, 673  10 


South- boQiid 
revenue  of 
Nashville 
and  Chstta- 
nooes  Kail- 
roacL 


1250,839  83 
407.335  49 
512,963  70 
604.533  71 
455,310  72 
390, 7K  4"! 
305^81173 


2,926,920  65 


The  same  statement  also  shows  the  revenue  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Rail- 
road during  the  same  period  of  time  derived  from  the  western  business. 

This  table  may  be  used  as  an  indication  of  the  growth  of  the  western  business  up  to 
the  time  when  the  South  and  North  Alabama  Railroad  was  completed,  (October,  1872.) 

Since  that  time  part  of  the  western  freight  has  been  diverted  from  the  Green  Line 
and  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad. 

Estimating  the  revenue  so  diverted,  as  per  reports  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad,  and  adding  it  to  the  revenue  shown  in  statement  from  the  year  18T3,  the 
following  table  shows  the  revenue  from  western  business  passing  throngh  Nashville 
during  the  years  named : 


Years  ending- 


February  28, 1870 
February  28, 1871 
February  28, 1872 
February  28, 1873 
February  28, 1874 
Februaiy  28, 1875 
February  28, 1876 


912,530 
1,447.314 
2,242,543 
S,  716, 839 
2,456,000 
2,100,000 
1,625,000 


a 


950.939 
407,335 
51S,9S3 
680.000 
605.000 
570.000 
423,000 


In  drawing  conclusions  from  the  information  contained  in  this  statement  regarding 
the  amount  of  tonnage,  the  reduction  in  the  rates  per  ton  j^r  mile  as  shown  in  Table  A 
must  be  considered. 

I  consider  that  the  tonnage  over  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  as  reported 
i  n  Table  B,  is  the  best  indication  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  1870. 

From  the  three  statements  submitted  it  appears  that  there  was  a  great  increase  in  ton- 
nage and  revenue  from  1870  to  1873,  and  since  that  time  a  reduction.  The  following  are 
the  names  of  the  railroads  constituting  the  Green  Line  and  the  length  ot  these  roads: 

MUefl 
Names.  loog. 

Louisville  and  Nashville 1S> 

Nashville  and  Chattanooga 151 

Western  and  Atlantic l^ 

Nashville  and  Northwestern 17»» 
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Miles 
Names.  ^ong. 

Mftconand  Western,  (Central  Railroad  of  Georgia) 103 

Georgia 171 

Atlanta  and  West  Point 87 

Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton 236 

Charlotte,  Colnmbia  and  Auji^sta 195 

Macon  and  Brunswick 186 

Atlanta  and  Gulf 238 

Saint  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain 195 

South  Carolina 138 

Sonthwestem 143 

Saint  Lonis  and  Southeastern 146 

Wilmington,  Colnmbia  and  Augusta 189 

Central 192 

Port  Royal 112 

Savannah  and  Charleston 107 

Atlanta  and  Richmond  line 266 

Total  miles 3,348 

Question  16.  Please  furnish  a  statement  as  to  the  various  fast-fVeight  lines  operated 
between  Western  and  Southern  States. 

Answer.  There  are  no  fast-freight  lines  in  the  South.  A  number  of  roads  have  made 
agreements  with  each  other  to  exchange  freight-oars,  and  a  name  is  given  to  the  routes 
oTer  which  these  cars  are  being  run  south,  as  Green  Line,  or  Great  Southern  Dispatch, 
or  Great  Southern  Freight,  via  Charleston,  or  via  Savannah,  and  so  on.  No  organiza- 
tions of  fast-freight  lines,  separate  from  the  management  of  each  road,  exists.  The 
business  between  the  various  roads  is  conducted  in  the  manner  usual  to  connecting 
roads  exchanging  traffic  with  each  other. 

Question  17.  Please  to  state  the  various  points  where  the  4-foot  8|-inch  gauge  of 
the  northern  roads  meets  the  5-foot  gauge  of  the  southern  roads.  Is  there  not  a  ten- 
dency to  change  the  5-foot  gau^  to  the  4-foot  8|-inch  gaujjre  f 

Answer.  All  the  railroads  in  the  States  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers  and 
east  of  the  Mississijipi  River  have  the  5-foot  gauge,  except  the  following  roads,  which 
have  the  4-foot  S^mch  gan^e :  The  LouisviUe,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  Railroad, 
between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville ;  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  between  Hun- 
tington and  Richmond,  Va. ;  the  Washington  City,  Virginia  Midland  and  Great  South- 
ern Railroad,  between  Alexandria  and  Lynchburgh  and  Danville,  Va. ;  the  Alexandria 
and  Washington  and  Alexandria  and  Fredericksbnrgh  Railroad,  between  Washington, 
Alexandria,  and  Quantico,  Va. ;  the  Richmond,  Fr^ericksburgh  and  Potomac  Rail- 
road, between  Quantico  and  Richmond,  Petersburgh  and  Weldon ;  the  Seaboard  and 
Roanoke  Railroad,  from  Portsmouth,  Va.,  to  Weldon,  N.  C. ;  the  Wilmington  and  Wel- 
don Railroad,  from  Weldon  to  Wilmington,  N.  C.  I  do  not  think  that  the  5-foot  gauge 
in  the  Southern  States  will  be  changed  to  the  4-foot  Scinch  gauge.  The  facility  and 
cheapness  with  which  the  trucks  of  cars  are  now  being  changed,  preventing  the  change 
of  bnik  and  change  of  passengers,  does  away  in  a  great  measure  with  the  necessity  of 
a  change  of  gauge.  Passenger-cars  are  being  transferred  from  the  narrow  to  the  broad 
gaage  and  vke  rerta  in  10  minutes.  • 

Question  18.  Are  the  railroads  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the  Gulf  States  exempt 
from  State  regulations  as  to  rates  and  fares;  and  to  what  extent  have  these  States  m 
granting  charters  to  railroad  companies  reserved  the  right  to  regulate  rates  and  fares  f 

Answer.  The  charters  of  railroads  in  Southern  States  generally  prescribe  the  maxi- 
mum charges  per  ton  per  mile,  or  per  passenger  per  mile.  These  maximum  charges 
vary  from  7  to  10.2  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  from  4  to  5  cents  per  passenger  per  mile. 
No  special  laws  have  beeli  passed  in  the  Southern  States  to  regulate  rates  of  transporta- 
tion. 

Question  19.  Upon  what  terms  are  cars  generally  allowed  by  railroads  in  the  Southern 
States  to  run  over  the  roads  of  companies  other  than  those  to  which  they  belong  T 

Answer.  The  charge  for  the  use  ox  freight-cars  is  generally  1^  cents  per  mile  run. 

Question  20.  Please  to  mention  the  principal  markets  in  the  Southern  States,  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  for  grain  and  provisions  shipped  from  the  Western  States. 

Answer.  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Florida. 

Question  21.  Please  furnish  statistics  showing  the  passenger  traffic  between  New  Or- 
leans, Mobile,  and  the  eastern  cities,  and  state  the  principal  passenger  routes  between 
the  points  named. 

^  Answer.  The  principal  routes  for  passenger  traffic  between  New  Orleans,  Mobile, 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelplua,  and  Baltimore  are  : 

1.  Via  New  Orleans,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  from  New  Orleans  to  Milan, 
Tenn.,  from  Milan  to  Louisville  via  the  Memphis  line  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad ;  from  Louisville  via  the  northern  trunk  lines  to  all  eastern  cities.    The  num- 
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ber  of  passengers  carried  by  that  roate  from  September,  1873,  to  August,  1875,  (in  two 
years,)  were — 

To  New  York 3,115  I  From  New  York 4,090 

To  Philadelpbia 268     From  Philadelphia 3qI 

To  Washington 360     From  Washington 315 


To  Boston 145 


l?>om  Boston Is? 


Total 3,888  ;  Total 4,974 

2.  Via  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  Railroad,  from  New  Orleans  to  Mobile;  via  Mobile 
and  Montgomery  Railroad,  from  Mobile  to  Montgomery;  via  South  and  North  Ala- 
bama Railroad,  and  Lonisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  from  Montgomer;^  to  Loaisvilk, 
and  from  Lonisville  via  northern  trunk  lines. 

3.  From  New  Orleans  to  Montgomery  as  per  route  2;  from  Montgomery  to  Atlanta 
via  Western  Railroad  of  Alabama  and  Atlanta  and  West  Point  Railroad ;  from  Atlanta 
to  Dalton  via  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad ;  from  Dalton  to  Lynchbnrgh  via  Virginia 
Air-Line ;  from  Lynchburgh  to  Washington  via  Washington  City,  Virginia  Midland  and 
Great  Southern  Railroad. 

4.  From  New  Orleans  to  Atlanta  as  per  route  No.  3 ;  from  Atlanta  to  Charlotte  via 
Atlanta  Air-Line;  from  Charlotte  to  Richmond  via  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad; 
from  Richmond  via  Richmond,  Fredericksburgh  'and  Potomac  Railroad  to  Qnantico: 
from  Quantico  to  Washington  via  steamer,  or  via  rail  by  Alexandria  and  Fredericks- 
burgh and  Alexandria  and  Washington  Railroad,  or  via  same  route  as  far  as  Danville, 
Va.,  and  from  there  via  Washington  City,  Virginia  Midland  and  Great  Southern  Rail- 
road to  Washington. 

5.  From  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  to  Atlanta  as  per  route  No.  3 ;  Atlanta  to  Augusta 
via  Georgia  Railroad ;  Augusta  to  Columbia,  Wilmington,  Weldon,  and  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  via  coast  line;  from  Portsmouth  to  Baltimore  yia  steamer. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  to  eastern  cities  from  September,  1873,  to 
September,  1875,  two  years,  were — 

Via  routes  Nos.  1  and  2,  north,  5, 357 ;  south,  6,875;  total 12,232 

Via  routes  3,4,  and  5,  north,  2, 906 ;  south,  2,406;  total 5,312 

Total 8,263  9,281  17,544 

Or  236  passengers  per  day,  or  118  passengers  per  day  each  way. 

Question  22.  What  are  the  principal  transportation  lines  engaged  in  the  freight- 
traffic  between  the  eastern  and  northern  seaboard  cities  and  the  Southern  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  ? 

Answer.  The  lines  of  transportation  competing  for  the  traffic  between  the  S|onthem 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  nortnem  and  eastern  seaboard  cities,  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  have  been  enumerated  (24  to  37)  in  an- 
swer to  question  1. 

All  these  lines  compete  with  each  other. 

The  northern  trunk  lines  compete  with  the  whole  system  of  southern  trunk  lines 
and  with  each  other  for  a  part  of  this  traffic  to  the  Southern  States. 

The  competition  is  mainly  confined  within  the  territory  west  of  Nashville,  Decatur, 
Montgomery,  Mobile,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Question  23,  Please  state  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  shipped  from  the  principal 
interior  cities  of  the  South,  and  to  what  points  shipped. 

Answer.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  shipped  from  the 
principal  interior  southern  cities,  and  also  the  points  of  destination  of  cotton : 

Bdee. 

Shipped  from  Augusta,  Ga ■ 154,426 

Shipped  from  Macon,  Ga 60,639 

Shipped  from  Atlanta,  Ga 74,185 

Shipped  from  Newnan,  Ga 8,705 

Shipped  from  West  Point,  Ga ----     13,6;$ 

Shipped  from  Opelika,  Ala - 15,401 

Shipped  from  Columbus,  Ga ^,^^ 

Shipped  from  Montgomery,  Ala 59.79b 

Shipped  from  Selma,  Ala 76,794 

Shipped  from  Memphis,  Tenn 393,840 

Shipped  from  Nashville,  Tenn 61,737 

Shipped  from  Rome,  Ga ..» 23,844 

Total  number  of  bales 9?a,8© 

Total  revenue  derived  by  transportation  lines,  $940,721.04. 
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Tifiui  E.'^SIi&whig  ike  numler  of  haUs  of  cotton  alUpped  from  interior  cities  named  te- 
low,  and  the  direction  in  which  shipped  during  the  calendar  year  1875. 

From  Memphis : 

Shipped  south  via  river  to  New  Orleans,  &o • 53,836 

Shipped  south  Yia  rail 38,155 

Total  south  to  gulf  ports 91,991 

Shipped  north  and  east  via  river 43,177 

Shipped  north  and  east  via  rail »...  258,672 

Total  north  and  east 301,849 

Total  from  Memphis 393,840 

Nashville,  incladin|i^  through  shipments  from  local  points  in  neighborhood : 

To  the  north  and  .east  via  rail 55,701 

To  the  north  and  east  via  river 85 

Total  north  and  east •....« 55,786 

ToNew  Orleans  via  rail 2,998 

To  Mobile  via  rail , 2, 382 

To  Selma  via  raU 116 

To  Memphis 455 

Total  south 5,951 

Total  from  Nashville 61,737 

From  Rome,  Ga. : 

ToSsvannah 13,739 

To  Charleston 573 

ToAognsta 532 

To  the  north  and  east 9,000 

Total  from  Rome 23,844 

From  Montgomery : 

To  the  north  and  east  via  rail 23,228 

To  the  guir  Mobile,  and  Nevr  Orleans  via  rail 24,051 

To  the  gulf,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans  via  river 6, 368 

30,419 

To8€lma 2,834 

To  interior  and  local  points 3,217 

Total  from  Montgomery  • 59,798 

From  Selma : 

ToSsvannah 9,073 

ToguU  viarail 5,475 

To  gulf  via  river 11,723 

To  the  east  and  north 50,523 

Total  from  Selma 76,794 

Qoestion  24.  Please  to  present  snob  economic  facts  as  occur  to  you  proving  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  transport  of  cotton  to  the  North  Atlantic  ports  and  northern  mills  by 
rail,  and  the  cost  of  such  transportation  as  compared  with  cost  of  transport  from  the 
points  of  production  to  the  same  point  by  the  way  of  gulf  ports. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  statement  of  comparative  charges  by  all  rail  and  via 
gulf  ports  and  sea,  stating  the  present  freight  charges  by  rail  and  by  sea  from  three 
^nts  at  the  South,  say  Montgomery,  Ala*,  Decatur,  Ala.,  and  Memphis,  Tonn.,  to 
Kew  York,  Boston,  Lowell,  Mass.  It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  mans^rs  of  a  steam -line 
has  declared  that  the  railroads  aro  beating  him  in  the  transportation  of  merchandise 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  and  Galveston. 

Answer.  The  advantages  possessed  by  the  all-rail  lines  in  transporting  cotton  from 
the  Southwest  via  Louisville  and  Cairo  to  the  mills  in  the  interior  of  the  New  England 
States  (arise  from  the  fact  that  these  mills  can  be  directly  reached  by  the  railroads. 
If  cotton  is  shipped  by  sea  the  high  rates  chained  for  transportation  from  the  soaboard 
cities  to  the  Interior,  over  short  distances,  reduce  the  profit  to  these  lines ;  the  west- 
ern zaif  lines  establishing  the  rates  to  which  the  lines  via  eastern  seaboard  cities  have 
to  conform. 

3AP 
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The  all-rail  lines  generally  carr^  cotton  direct  to  the  interior  points  at  the  same  rates 
-which  prevail  to  the  seaboard  cities. 

The  rates  from  Montgomery,  for  example,  to  Lowell  during  this  season  were  $1  per 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  to  New  York,  ninety  cents ;  to  Boston,  (1.  The  same  com- 
parative rates  obtain  from  Memphis  and  Nashville. 

Another  advantage  possessed  by  the  westom  all-rail  lines  in  carrying  cotton  to  the 
East,  which  enables  them  to  compete  successfully  with  transportation  lines  bv  set, 
consists  in  the  fact  that  during  the  cotton  season  their  greatest  traffic  is  to  the  Sooth. 

The  additional  cost  of  carrying  cotton  in  the  cars,  which  otherwise  would  have  to 
be  returned  empty,  is  so  small  that  the  railroads  are  enable^i  to  carry  at  low  rates. 

When  the  cotton  reaches  Cairo,  or  Louisville,  or  Chicago,  the  lower  cost  of  trans- 
portation on  the  northern  trunk  lines,  as  compared  with  the  cost  on  the  southern  line, 
enables  them  to  carry  cotton  at  low  rates  to  the  East. 

The  advantages  of  all-rail  lines  in  carrying  merchandise  to  the  South  arise  from  the 
insurance  charges  by  sea  on  the  costlier  articles. 

The  insurance  by  sea  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans  is  now  f  per  cent.,  which 
is  only  about  one-half  ike  rate  formerly  charged,  the  reduction  having  become  necessary 
to  meet  the  competition  of  the  all-rail  lines. 

Question  25.  Of  the  grain  and  other  products  of  the  West  which  reach  the  Sooth- 
em  States  via  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  about  ^what  proportion  do  yoo 
think  is  by  direct  shipment,  and  about  what  proportion  is  controlled  by  the  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York  markets,  respectlvelv  f 

Answer.  Very  little,  if  any,  freight  is  snipped  from  the  West  by  direct  shipments  to 
the  Southern  States  via  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  Most  of  this  bnsioess 
is  controlled  by  the  markets  at  those  places. 

Question  26.  Does  the  clearing-house  attachment  of  the  Southern  Kail  way  and 
Steamship  Association  deal  with  the  pool  business,  or  with  both  the  pool  traffic  itooth- 
bonnd  and  the  divided  traffic  north-bound  T 

Answer.  The  association,  through  the  clearing-hoose,  deals  with  the  south-boond 
business  in  first  making  a  division  of  the  business.*  and  in  case  this  does  not  take 
place,  the  roads  pay  to  each  or  receive  from  each  other  the  cash  balances  which  accrue 
from  an  unequal  division  of  the  business.  Settlement  is  made  on  the  basis  of  net  rev- 
enue which  would  have  accrued  to  each  road  had  it  carried  the  full  portion  agreed 
upon. 

Question  27.  Will  yon  please  to  present  one  or  two  simple  illustrations  of  the  fact  that 
the  local  traffic  on  a  railroad  is  not  entirely  subject  to  such  rates  as  a  railroad  com- 

Sany  might  desire  to  charge  in  order  to  realize  the  greatest  amount  of  profit  fh>m  it, 
ut  by  the  indirect  competition  of  other  roads  in  the  markets  to  which  tne  local  traffic 
first  alluded  to  must  be  carried  f    I  would  suggest  an  example  of  this  kind : 


Suppose  several  roads  leading  to  a  common  market  **  F."  Now  the  freight  tariff  on 
the  local  traffic  of  the  road  from  "  B"  to  **  F"  is  governed  by  the  competition  of  all 
like  products  delivered  to  that  market  by  the  roads  entering  it  from  "  B/*  "C,^  '*  D/' 
and»*E." 

Answer.  Competition  affects  the  local  rates  in  several  ways.  1st,  referring  to  the 
example  cited  in  the  question.  Suppose  that  *'  F  'Ms  a  mannfactnring  place  for  floor, 
and  tne  roads  leading  to  *'F  "  pass  through  an  agricultural  country  producing  wheat. 
If  one  of  the  competing  roads  reduces  its  rat«s  on  wheat  the  effect  will  be  to  bring  aU 
the  wheat  from  that  road  in  the  market,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  wheat  of  the  other 
roads ;  or  if,  notwithstanding  the  higher  rates  on  the  other  roads,  the  farmer  is  obliged 

*  This  mode  of  doing  business  is  generally  called  "  pooling,'^  but  this  does  not  seeiu  to 
me  a  proper  term.  It  is  a  division  of  business  brought  about  by  settling  balances  io  cash 
that  result  from  an  unequal  division.  Pooling  is  for  one  party  to  £aw  the  whole  of 
the  busiuess  in  a  chance  game,  if  I  understand  this  term  correctly. 
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to  Bell  in  this  markec,  his  profits  are  so  mach  less  than  those  of  the  farmer  living  on 
the  road  making  lower  rates,  that  it  discourages  production,  and  ultimately  injares 
the  railroad  companies.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  interest  of  railroad  companies  to  meet 
the  low  rates  of  competitors  in  the  same  market,  and  reduce  their  rates  to  correspond 
with  those  established  by  competitors. 

2d.  There  is  another  way  in  which  competition  affects  the  local  rate.  Suppose  **  F'' 
to  be  a  manufacturing  place  for  flour,  having  a  market  for  that  article  in  a  place  say 
lonth  of  it.  Take  "  F  ^  to  be  Nashville,  aud  its  chief  market  to  be  Atlanta.  Saint 
Louis  IS  the  principal  flour  market  of  the  West,  and  has  several  lines  of  communica- 
tion with  Atlanta,  all  competing  with  each  other,  and  with  the  lines  from  other 
western  cities,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  &c.  In  consequence  of  this  compe- 
titioQ,  rates  on  flour  from  Saint  Louis  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Suppose  the  regular 
established  rates  from  Saint  Louis  to  Atlanta  are  $1.16  per  barrel,  and  from  Nashville 
to  Atlanta  72  cents,  rates  which  are  in  a  measure  (not  directly)  based  upon  the 
relative  distance  of  these  markets.  Now,  further,  suppose  that  in  the  course  of  com- 
petition the  Saint  Louis  rates  are  reduced  to  65  cents,  flour  can  be  transported  from 
Saint  Louis  to  Atlanta  for  less  than  from  Nashville  to  Atlanta,  and  the  conseouence  is 
that  Nashville  flour  is  excluded  from  the  Atlanta  market,  the  interest  of  tne  Nash- 
ville maDufaotorers  suffers,  their  mills  must  be  closed,  there  is  do  market  for  the  wheat 
niaed  on  the  roads  centering  in  Nashville,  (as  shown  in  your  sketch.) 

(NOTS. — ^The  rates  above  given  are  the  present  rate.  The  65>cent  rate  was  given 
during  a  war  between  the  competing  lines.  To  meet  this  rate  from  Saint  Louis,  a  rate 
of  55  cents  was  siven  from  Nawville.  The  relative  rates  maintained  are  as  116  to  72, 
sod  during  a  fight  as  65  to  55,  showing  a  great  discrimination  against  Nashville  dur- 
ing a  fisht.  Distance  from  Saint  Louis  to  Atlanta  more  than  twice  as  much  as  from 
NanhviUe  to  Atlanta,  and  differences  in  rate  only  13  p>er  cent.) 

To  prevent  this,  the  railroad  companies  centering  in  Nashville  and  the  roads  inter- 
ested in  carrying  flour  from  Nashville  to  Atlanta  must  reduce  their  rates  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  lines  from  Saint  Louis  to  Atlanta  via  New  Orleans  and  Mont- 
eomery,  or  via  Vicksbnrgh,  or  via  Jackson,  Miss.,  or  via  Meridian,  Miss.  Thus  the 
local  rates  on  the  roads  centering  in  Nashville  are  controlled  by  the  distant  market  of 
Saiot  Louis,  and  the  competition  below  the  many  transportation  lines  (which  do  not 
come  within  300  miles  of  Nashville)  between  Saint  Louis  and  Atlanta. 

At  first  sight  it  will  appear  that  the  local  interest  around  Nashville  will  be  greatly 
benefltod  by  the  competition  of  these  lines.  This,  however,  is  true  only  as  long  as  the 
rates  from  Saint  Iiouis  to  Atlanta  are  reasonable.  When  they  become  excessively  low 
it  becomes  impossible  for  the  railroads  centering  in  Nashville  to  make  sufficient  reduc- 
tion in  these  local  rates  to  meet  the  competitive  rates,  not  only  because  the  local  busi- 
ness costs  more  to  transact,  but  it  is  the  only  business  which  the  roads  can  rely  upon 
fur  revenue ;  if  they  give  it  away,  they  have  nothing.  Hence  they  are  obligea  to 
exact  larger  rates  than  they  would  like  to  do,  or  larger  than  it  is  to  their  interest  to 
char|^.  As  the  farmers  must  live,  must  produce  something,  the  effect  of  the  discrim- 
ination in  the  rates,  which,  on  account  of  excessive  low  competitive  rates,  have  to  be 
made  bv  the  railroads,  is  felt  in  the  first  instance  by  the  producers.  They  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  less  profit  than  if  the  rates  of  transportation  were  more  justly  adjusted 
in  proportion  to  the  distances  from  the  markets.  Of  course  the  railroad  companies 
Bofftir  iudirectlv  from  this  state  of  affairs.  It  prevents  a  fuller  development  and 
greater  prosperity  of  the  countrv  upon  which  they  depend  for  their  support,  yet  they 
are  obliged  by  the  very  nature  of  things  to  exact  a  higher  tax  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  live  at  all.  This  tax  has  to  be  made  higher  if  these  companies  form  a  member  of 
one  of  the  through  lines  between  Saint  Louis  and  Nashville,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  and  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroads,  because  they  have 
to  carry  the  through  business  to  Atlanta  at  ruinously  low  rates.  Were  they  allowed  to 
make  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  Atlanta  through  business,  they  could  afford  to  reduce 
their  local  rates,  and  were  the  through  rates  higher,  the  discriminations  between  their 
1  >cal  and  through  rates  would  in  themselves  be  less,  and  hence  the  country  nearer  to 
the  markets  of  Atlanta  would  enjoy  the  natural  advantages  of  their  position. 

It  is  this  excessive  competition  and  the  ruinously  low  rates  of  transportation  caused 
thereby  which  reverse  the  natural  order  of  tbin^.  And  as  this  competition  is  spas- 
modic, often  depending  upon  the  will  of  a  single  individual,  the  fortunes  of  people  of 
KTeat  sections  of  the  country,  the  success  of  their  manufacturing  enterprises,  their 
prosperity.  &c..  are  made  dependent  upon  their  slight  threats. 

No  wonaer,  therefore,  that  great  complaints  about  railroad  discriminations  have 
c  >me  from  the  people  who  snfler  under  it,  and  that  attempts  were  made  to  prevent 
the  same  in  so  many  of  the  States.  Unfortunately,  the  people  do  not  understand 
the  caases  and  nature  of  the  difficulties,  and  could,  therefore,  not  apply  the  proper 
remedy. 

/<  i»  ike  esosMtrtf  compeiitAomy  ike  unreaeondbly  low  rates  of  traneportation  on  ike  com" 
priitire  bugime$$,  which  it  Uie  catue  of  ike  difficultyy  aud  the  only  remecfy  lies  in  distributing 
the  transportation- tax  more  equally  between  all  classes  of  shippers.    The  principle  of 
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proportioning  this  tax  according  to  SUatanee,  to  establish  rates  based  upon  mileage,  hae 
been  embodied  in  all  the  railroad  laws  that  have  been  passed,  and  this  priaciplei  with 
proper  modifications,  is  no  doubt  correct ;  but  instead  of  trying  to  enforce  it  upon  the 
railroads  in  a  single  State,  it  should  be  enforoed  at  the  same  time  all  over  the  eoaotry, 
not  applying  to  way  business  alone,  but,  which  is  much  more  important,  to  the  com- 
petitive or  through  business  everywhere. 

The  competitive  through  rates  can  only  be  established  by  the  oo-operation  of  aU  the 
lines;  and  it  was  to  secure  this  co-operation  and  to  eetablidi  rates  upon  the  propa 
princinle,  and  to  maintain  the  same,  that  the  Southern  Railway  Association  was 
formea.  This  work  can  only  be  properly  done  in  the  way  thus  proposed ;  and  if  rail- 
road companies  cannot  unite  and  act  intelligently  in  this  matter,  guarding  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  as  well  as  their  own,  then  the  Ueneral  Government  ought  to  inter- 
fere and  compel  them  to  do  it.  The  General  Government  ought  not  to  dictate  the 
rates  of  transportation ;  it  should  dictate  only  the  principles  on  which  they  shall  be 
established ;  it  ought  to  see  that  this  vast  railroad  property  is  so  managed  as  not  to 
injure  the  true  interests  of  the  people. 

Take,  for  example,  the  effects  of  the  present  railroad  war  of  the  trunk  lines  upon 
interior  cities.  Manufactured  articles  are  brought  from  New  York  to  Louisville  for  21 
cents  per  100.  The  same  articles  manufactured  in  Syracuse,  and  which  were  formerly 
used  in  this  market,  cost  now  40  cents  per  100  for  transportation  to  Louisville.  Of 
course  the  people  of  Syracuse  lose  the  business. 

The  Investments  in  manufactures  at  Syracuse  become  yalueless;  before  the  railroad 
war  is  at  an  end  they  may  be  ruined.  And  all  this  is  the  work  of  perhaps  one  railroad 
company  or  one  railroad  manager,  or  a  number  of  them — ^it  makes  no  differenee. 

Has  a  railroad  company  the  rignt  to  use  its  property  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  property  of  other  people  T    Is  there  no  remedy  for  suoh  evils  T 

I  tbink  there  is— a  very  simple  one.  If  transportation-lines  between  New  York  and 
Louisville  can  carry  freiglit  for  20  cents  per  100  let  them  do  it ;  don't  prevent  tbem, 
but  let  them  carry  f re  iglit  from  Syracuse  to  Louisville  for  a  sum  not  exceeding;  20 
cent«.  Enforce  this  law  regulating  common  carriers;  not  to  make  ui^nst  discrimina- 
tion against  the  transportation  lines  of  the  .whole  country,  not  only  against  the  roads 
in  one  or  more  States,  and  tlieae  ruinously  low  competitive  rates  wiil,  as  a  natural  o<m- 
sequence,  be  abandoned,  or  if  they  can  be  maintained,  if  they  be  reasonable  in  them- 
selves, let  the  local  rates  be  graded  down  accordingly. 

But  I  have  wandered  from  the  subject  of  the  question,  which  led  me  to  refer  to  the 
causes  of  discrimination,  their  eifects  and  remedy.  In  direct  answer  tathe  question  I 
intended  to  refer  to  one  more  mode  in  which  competitive  through  rates  affect  local 
rates^nd  this  I  have  more  fully  explained  in  the  report  of  the  Louisville  and  Naeh- 
ville  Bailroad,  1873-74,  page  55,  regarding  the  effect  of  competition  at  Memphis  apon 
the  local  rates  from  Louisville  to  points  on  the  Memphis  line.  There  being  water 
competition  between  Louisville  and  Memphis,  the  rates  from  Louisville  to  anv  local 
point  on  the  Memphis  line  must  be  based  upon  the  rate  by  river  to  Memphis  puis  the 
rail  rate  from  Memphis  to  that  local  point. 

As  the  Memphis  line  rbetween  Louisville  and  Memphis)  is  intersected  by  the  Caai- 
berland  and  TenncBsce  Kivers  and  by  four  railroads,  it  establishes  six  additional  oonh 
petitive  points  on  that  line,  and  every  station  on  that  road  is  affeoted  by  oompetition. 
The  rate  ftom  Louisville  to  it  is  established  by  adding  to  the  competitive  rates  at  the 
next  competitive  station,  the  local  rate  for  the  short  haul  from  that  competitiye  station ; 
and  the  latter  rate  being  limited  by  law,  it  follows  that  each  looal  station  feels  the 
advantage  of  competition. 

Question  28.  Will  you  please  to  present  data  illustrating  the  growth  of  north  and 
south  bound  business  over  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Bailroad  f 

Answer.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  south  and  north  bound  tonnage  on  the 
main  stem  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Bailroad  for  the  years  named : 


Year. 

Tons  transported  one 
mile— 

Soath. 

North. 

1866-'67 

16. 303,  691 
15,070,261 
19, 608.  473 
99,  772,  625 
37, 102,  953 
48, 3(Ki,  747 
51,  8l»G,  162 
46, 14^.  124 
43,908,014 
36,  yu;j,  til'i 

7,  810, 030 
10, 120, 181 
14,110,946 
16, 664, 833 
81. 569, 012 
22,  848,  424 
34,581,650 
34. 079, 331 
29,698,722 
37,  863,  677 

Pa£e  108,  Beport  of  Louisyille  and  Nashville  KaJlriwid, 
Pace  185^  Beport  of  Loaisville  and  Nashville  BaUraad. 
Page  107,  Beport  of  Loolaville  and  NaabviUe  Bailroad. 
Page  113,  Beport  of  LouisTiUe  and  KaahviUe  Bailroad. 
Page  135,  Beport  of  LooisTille  and  KaahvUle  Bailroad. 
Pages  50  and  51,  Beport  of  LonUville  and  KaahvlUa  Bailroad. 
Page  119,  Beport  of  LoniaTlUe  and  NaabTiUe  Bailroad. 
Page  74,  Beport  of  Loaisville  and  Naahvllle  BaUroad. 
Page  1(»,  Beport  of  LooisTiUe  and  Naahville  Bailroad. 
Page  36,  Beport  of  Looieville  and  Naahville  Bailroad. 

1867-'68 

1868-*69 

1869-70 

1870-'71 

1871-'7a 

18Ta-'73. 

1873-'74 

1874-'75 

1875- '76 
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The  inorease  of  tonoaffe  in  186^70  and  1876-'71  over  the  previous  year  is  due  to  the 
bosinew  from  the  MeiDphis  line  which  was  opened  in  1867,  but  its  business  bad  not  been 
foliv  bnilt  np  before  1869. 

The  inerease  of  north-bound  in  IBTS-^TS  over  previous  ^ear  is  partly  due  to  the  opening 
of  the  South  and  North  Alabama  Railroad.  The  reduction  in  187^74  in  south-bound  is 
the  effect  of  the  panic,  and  the  continued  reduction  in  south-bound  tonnage  since  that 
year  maybe  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  South  is  producing  more  of  its  own  provision 
and  is  importing  less.    It  is  also  partly  due  to  increased  competition. 

Question  29.  Please  to  present  two  or  three  examples  showing  the  manner  in  which 
water-rates  regulate  rail-rates  in  the  transportation  of  cotton.  First,  cotton  at  Jack- 
Boo,  Miss.,  bound  for  Cincinnati  on  its  way  East,  how  will  the  rail-rate  be  governed  by 
the  water-rate  during  good  stages  of  navigation ;  or,  rather  the  rate  by  all-rail  from 
Jackson  to  Yioksburgh,  and  thence  to  Cincinnati  by  river  ?  Second,  the  extent  to 
which  the  all-rail  rates  from  Jackson,  Memphis,  and  New  Orleans  to  Providence,  B.  I., 
are  regulated  severally  by  the  competitive  water-rates,  t.  e.,  Mississippi  Biver  and 
ocean  t 

Answer.  The  various  competing  routes  from  Jackson,  Miss.,  to  New  York,  each  of 
which  can  establish  its  own  rate  and  to  which  the  others  have  to  conform,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Aom  Jackson  toVicksborgh  b^  rail,  from  Vicksburgh  to  Saint  Louis  or  Cairo, 
or  Evansville,  or  Louisville,  or  Cincmnati.  or  Huntington,  or  Parkersburgh,  or  Pitts- 
bargh  by  river,  and  from  either  of  these  places,  by  rail,  to  New  York. 

2.  From  Jackson  to  Vicksburgh  by  rail,  from  vicksburgh  to  New  Orleans  by  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York  by  ocean. 

3.  From  Jackson,  bv  rail,  to  New  Orleans,  and  from  there,  by  ocean,  to  New  York. 

4.  From  Jacksonto  Meridian  by  rail,  from  Meridian  to  Selma,  and  from  Selma  by  the 
Western  Railroad  and  Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton  Railroad  and  their  various  connections, 
to  New  York. 

5.  From  Jackson,  by  rail,  to  Cairo,  and  from  there  to  New  York  by  rail. 

6.  From  Jackson  to  Milan  by  rail,  thence  to  XiOuisville  and  East  by  rail. 

There  are  other  combinations  of  routes  not  necessary  to  mention,  as  they  do  not  carry 
any  portion  of  the  business. 

The  all-rail  rate  has  to  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  rate  of  the  combined  water  and  rail 
roQte,  The  route  via  Vicksburgh,  New  Orleans,  river,  and  ocean,  or  the  route  via 
Vicksburgh  and  the  Mississippi  River  to  any  of  the  points  on  the  Ohio  River  mentioned 
in  the  first  route  are  availing  themselves  of  the  cheap  water  transportation  and  deter- 
mine the  rate.  The  all-rail  routes  can  charge,  in  adaition  to  the  combined  water  and 
rail  route,  the  difference  in  insurance «  and  perhaps  something  additional  for  quicker 
time  and  less  handling.  At  present  the  rate  established  by  the  rail  and  ocean  route 
from  Jackson  to  New  York  is  |1.20  per  100  pounds  on  cotton,  and  the  aU-rail  rate,  in 
OQpfonnity  thereto,  is  $1.25  per  100. 

(Note. — ^To  illustrate  the  effect  of  water  competition  still  farther,  take  the  rates  from 
Memphis  to  Cincinnati  by  river,  which  are  fh>m  50  to  75  cents  per  bale  or  from  10  to 
15  cents  per  hundred.  The  distance  by  rail  from  Memphis  to  Cincinnati  is  485  miles. 
The  railroad  has  to  take  cotton  in  competition  with  the  river  for  from  iV  to  -^r  ^^^^ 
per  ton  per  mile,  which  they  could  not  do  without  loss  were  it  not  that  oars  would 
otherwise  be  obliged  to  return  empty.) 

Question  30.  When  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  endeavored  to  obtain  control  of 
New  Orleans  traffic,  did  it  enter  into  that  lins  of  policy  with  a  view  of  developing  new 
business  between  Chicago  and  New  Orleans,  or  of  deflecting  business  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Chisago  which  had  heretofore  gone  over  other  roads ;  and  if  it  attempted  such 
deflection  of  business,  was  that  attempt  made  by  means  of  a  discriminating  through- 
charge  in  flavor  of  the  Illinois  Central  Road  as  against  the  Iron  Mountain  Kailroaa  at 
Columbus,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  at  Humboldt,  and  the  Cairo  and  Vin- 
cennes  Railroad  at  Cairo  T 

Answer.  Railroad  oompanies  endeavor  to  influence  business  over  their  lines  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  question.  It  was  no  doubt  the  intention  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  when  they  aided  the  New  Orleans  and  Jackson  Railroad,  to  control  busi- 
ness in  that  way ;  but  their  contract  with  that  company  only  stipulated  that  the  New 
Orleans  and  Jackson  Railroad  should  not  do  any  business  with  any  other  road  between 
Chicago  ttnd  New  Orleans^  but  should  direct  their  whole  traffic  over  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad.  The  agreement  was  not  well  considered  on  the  part  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad.  It  left  the  New  Orleans  and  Jackson  Railroad  free  to  work  with  other  con- 
necting roads — to  Louisville,  Saint  Louis,  dec,  and  its  relation  to  other  connecting 
roads  were  such  that  it  could  not  afford  to  discriminate  against  them  and  in  favor  of 
the  Illinois  Central.  For  example,  when  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  in  connection 
with  the  New  Orleans  aud  Jackson  Railroad,  reduces  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  Or- 
leans in  order  to  throw  business  to  Chicago,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
claimed  that  a  corresponding  reduction  should  be  made  between  Louisville  and  New 
Orleans.     Had  the  New  Orleans  and  Jackson  Railroad  refused  to  co-operate  with  the 
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Loaisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  the  latter  oompany  ooald  have  directed  ita  baBinesB 
over  its  Montgomery  line  to  New  Orleans.  The  disadvantage  to  the  New  Orleans  and 
Jackson  Boad  wonld  have  heen  mnch  ^eater  than  the  benefit  it  conld  derive  from  tb« 
business  of  the  Illinois  Central  Boad.  Practically,  the  aid  afforded  by  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Road  to  the  New  Orleans  and  Jackson  Road  has  been  of  no  benefit  to  the  Illinois 
Central  Road. 

Question  31.  In  order  to  set  forth  clearly  the  qnestion  as  to  the  force  of  the  compe- 
tition between  markets,  will  you  jplease  to  ^ive  two  or  three  illustrations  of  the  com- 
petitive power  of  the  Chicago,  Saint  Lonis,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville  markets  for 
western  products  at  points  in  tne  South  f 

Please  also  to  present  an  illustration  of  the  competition  between  western  and  east- 
em  markets  at  Atlanta,  showing  how  such  competition  infiuences  rates  on  the  varions 
trunk-lines.  It  is  suggested  that  you  assume  the  articles  of  beef  or  pork  in  barrels 
In  carrying  out  the  illnstration,  it  strikes  me  that  you  might  show  how  such  competi- 
tion directly  or  indirectly  affects  freight-rates,  not  only  from  the  various  markets 
mentioned  to  Atlanta,  but  the  rates  from  the  western  markets  to  the  eastern  marketii, 
and  also  the  ratos  from  the  eastern  markets  to  the  southern  markets,  and  indirectly 
the  rates  on  vessels  bound  coastwise. 

Answer.  It  is  generally  supposed  by  the  shipping  community  that  railroad  com- 
panies arrange  their  tariff  arbitrarily,  and  hence  tnej^  are  generally  designated  "  monop- 
olies." This  IS  a  ^eat  mistake.  The  conditions  which  regulate  their  tariffs  are  in  most 
cases  beyond  their  control ;  and  all  that  railroad  companies  can  do  is  to  study  their 
conditions  and  to  conform  to  the  same. 

It  would  not  do  for  the  roads  from  Louisville  to  the  South  to  establish  a  certain  tariff, 
say  ftom  Louisville  to  Atlanta,  (on  bacon  for  example,)  without  taking  in  considera- 
tion the  tariff  on  the  same  article  from  competing  markets,  not  only  the  freight-tariff, 
but  also  the  market- value  of  that  article.  If  the  tariff  firom  Chicago  or  Saint  Lonis  to 
Atlanta  was  lower  than  from  Louisville,  the  roads  interested  in  the  Louisville  com- 
merce could  not  expect  to  do  any  business.  Should,  in  addition  to  these  lower  freizht- 
charges.  Saint  Louis  or  Chicago  enjoy  other  advantages,  b^  which  they  may  proooce 
bacon  cheaper  than  Louisville,  the  roads  centering  in  Louisville  arc  interested  to  see 
that  the  Louisville  producer  of  bacon  is  not  excluded  firom  the  mai  ket  of  Atlanta  by 
offering  lower  rates.  The  competition  between  railroad  companies  is  really  a  compe- 
tition between  the  different  markets  or  communities  they  serve.  They  cannot  neeleet 
the  interests  of  the  merchant  and  manufacturer.  In  serving  them  they  serve  themselves. 
Strange  to  say,  to  all  appearances,  the  merchants  and  railroad  companies  do  not  act 
together ;  there  is  apparently  a  constant  conflict  between  them.  For  this  there  is  gen- 
erally no  good  reason,  and  it  should  not  be  so.  To  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  compe- 
tition between  different  markets  and  the  manner  in  which  rates  of  transportation  are 
influenced,  and  have  to  be  adjusted  with  regard  to  that  competition,  I  will  mention 
the  present  adjustment  of  rates  on  bacon  between  some  of  the  competing  western 
markets  and  Atlanta. 

They  are  as  follows : 


To  Atlanta. 

From^ 

^nisville. 

Cincinnati. 

Saint  Louis. 

Chica^ 

Per  100  pounds  of  bacon 

51 

65 

65 

70 

These  rates  are  established  by  agreement  between  the  different  transportation-lines 
serving  the  cities  named,  and  are  based  in  a  measure  (although  not  in  direct  proportioD) 
upon  the  respective  distances  of  those  cities  from  Atlanta.  Chicago  is  63  per  cent,  in 
distance  farther  from  Atlanta  than  Louisville,  while  the  increase  in  rates  is  only  aboat 
40  per  cent. 

Now,  suppose  that  any  one  of  the  transportation-lines  working  out  of  these  varions 
cities  should  reduce  its  rate  below  those  named,  (to  any  considerable  extent,)  it  follows 
that  the  lines  working  from  the  other  cities  must  reduce  their  rates  also  (f  U«y  would 
not  change  1h^  relative  value  of  the  article  in  the  different  markete^  and  allow  tke  trade  to  U 
monopolized  hy  the  city  offering  the  lowest  ratee  of  transportation. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  rates  from  one  city  are  reduced,  the  rates  from  all  other 
cities  must  of  necessity  be  reduced  also,  as  each  railroad  company  or  transportation- 
line  has  the  right  to  establish  what  rate  it  pleases,  but  one  is  depending  upon  the 
other.  Agreements  are  generally  nifide  (not,  however,  often  without  a  railsoad  war) 
as  to  the  relative  rat«s  that  should  be  charged  from  each  city  to  a  common  market.   The 
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priDoiple  upon  which  rates  are  regalated  is  to  give  each  of  these  markets  a  fair  chance 
of  selling  its  goods. 

These  rates  are  not  merely  a  question  of  distance  from  the  market.  If  the  principle 
be  adopted  that  the  rates  from  the  respective  markets  shonld  be  in  proportion  to  dis- 
tance,  it  wonld  soon  be  found  that  more  distant  competing  points  wonld  be  or  conld 
be  entirely  excladed  firom  those  markets.  If  they  possess  routes  independent  of 
those  that  are  nearer  to  the  point  of  competition,  by  which  they  can  reach  it,  they 
will  not  snbmit  to  this.  Take  for  example  Chicago,  which  is  777  miles  from  Atlanta, 
while  Lonisville  is  only  424.  The  rate  from  Louis'dlle  to  Atlanta  on  bacon  is  51 ;  from 
Chicago,  70.  Were  rates  made  in  proportion  to  distance,  the  Chicago  rate  shonld  be 
84  cents.  The  Chicago  lines  object  to  so  much  difference,  and  a  70-cent  rate  is  adopted 
as  a  compromise.  Thus  it  happens  that  while  a  Lonisville  merchant  has  to  pay  51 
cents  to  Atlanta,  a  Chicago  merchant  shipping  through  Louisville  pays  less  per  ton  per 
mile  than  the  Louisville  merchant.  This  does  not  seem  right,  yet  it  cannot  be  avoided. 
If  the  Lonisville  roads  would  insist  upon  reducing  its  rates,  to  make  it  a  pro  rata  ac- 
cording to  distance  of  the  70-cent  Chicago  rate,  or  about  43  cents,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  hinder  the  Chicago  lines,  who  can  ship  their  bacon  to  Atlanta  without 
passing  through  Lonisville,  at  any  rate  they  choose,  to  make  a  still  lower  rate. 

The  attempt  to  underbid  each  other  in  the  different  markete  would  lead  to  low,  nn- 
remunerative  rates  to  all  the  transportation-lines.  Hence  the  relative  rates  from  com- 
peting markete  are  or  ought  to  be  made  the  subject  of  mutual  agreement.  Any  one 
railroad  or  any  one  city  cannot  expect  to  monopolise  the  whole  business  of  a  country. 
There  must  be  a  reasonable  and  fair  distribution  among  all  the  centers  of  commerce, 
and  as  for  as  that  distribution  is  influenced  by  rates,  it  must  be  made  a  subject  of  mu- 
tual oompromise.    It  cannot  be  settled  by  force. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  now  uselessly  wasted  bv  the  trunk-lines  in  the  attempt  to 
determine  (by  warring  upon  each  other)  the  relative  rates  which  should  be  charged  on 
grain  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  In  the  mean  time  a  certoin  distribu- 
tion of  the  business  takes  place.  No  one  line  geteit  all,  or  can  expect  to  get  all.  (The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  claims  that  it  gete  more  imder  the  present  condition  than 
it  got  before.)  Would  it  not  be  bettor  to  settle  this  question  by  mutual  agreement, 
determine  upon  the  relative  rates  upon  an  eqniteble  basis,  upon  the  principle  of  dis- 
tance and  fair  proportioning  of  the  traffic,  rather  than  to  destroy  each  other  in  the 
attempt  to  overreach  each  other  f 

Here  yon  have  a  fair  example  of  how  the  markete  control  railroad  companies'  tariffs. 
The  war  between  the  trunk-lines  is  a  war  waged  for  the  intereste  of  each  city  with 
which  each  road  is  Identified.  I  have  illustrated  how  competition  between  the  differ- 
ent markete  influences  and  regulates  railroad- tariffs  in  case  of  certoin  cities  to  one 
common  point.  But  this  influence  is  not  confined  merely  to  certoin  cities,  but  is  felt 
between  different  sections  of  country,  and  has  to  be  considered  in  establishing  railroad- 
tariff  Certoin  articles  are  manufactured  in  the  East  and  in  the  West ;  for  example, 
fnmitoie,  machinery^  iron,  bagging,  &c.  The  tariff  from  the  western  manufaotaring 
places  to  common  pointo  in  theSonth  have  to  be  arranged  with  a  special  view  to  the 
rates  made  ttom  the  eastern  places  of  manufacture.  The  railroad  companies  serving 
either  section  of  country  cannot  arbitrarily  fix  their  toriffo.  Here  again  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  competition  between  markete. 

ToDching  the  competition  existing  between  the  western  lines  of  transportation  to 
the  8oath  and  the  eastern  lines  fh>m  the  West  to  the  South,  I  refer  you  to  the  follow- 
ing rates  between  the  cities  named  to  Atlanta  and  Charleston  and  Savannah : 


Per  100  pounds  of  bacon. 

• 

From — 

Louisville. 

Cincinnati. 

Saint  Louis. 

Chicago. 

To  Atlanto 

31 
39 

65 
50 

65 
50 

70 

To  Charleston  and  Savannah 

57 

Ton  will  see  that  the  rates  to  Charleston  and  Savannah  on  freight  passing  through 
Atlanto  are  lower  than  those  to  Atlanta,  and  this  is  due  to  the  competition  of  the 
eastern  trunk-lines  in  connection  with  the  ocean  lines  from  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore  to  Charleston  and  Savannah. 

At  these  pointo  the  cheaper  water-transportation  makes  iteelf  felt,  and  these  cheaper 
rates  to  the  seaboard  cities  influence  the  rates  to  the  interior  cities.  Were  it  not  for 
the  low  rates  to  Savannah  and  Charleston  the  rates  to  Atlanto  would  no  doubt  be  made 
higher. 
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QaMtion  32.  Please  to  express  year  views  more  fally  M  to  mating  speoisl  rates  to 
in^ridaals,  and  show  why  yon  oonsider  snch  special  rates  (where  the  qaantily  equals 
a  oar- load)  to  be  opposed  to  pablio  policy,  and  calonlated  to  aronse  in  the  mimls  of 
the  people  a  feeling  of  animosity  toward  railroad  management. 

Answer.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  railroad  companies  should  grant  lower  rates  on 
large  shipments,  upon  the  same  principle  that  wholesale  merchants  can  sell  cheaper  than 
retail  merchants.  The  same  reason  why  wholesale  merchants  ean  sell  cheaper  than 
retail  merchants  do  not  apply  to  the  case  of  large  or  small  Bhipments  on  railroads  when 
we  have  reference  merely  to  car-load  shipments.  The  cost  ox  retailing  merchandise  is 
much  greater  than  the  cost  of  selling  it  in  large  qnantities.  It  reqoires  a  dilTerent 
kind  of  an  establishment,  larger  warehouses  in  comparison  with  the  goods  stored, 
more  clerks,  longer  time  to  self  the  same  quanti^  of  goods,  slower  retnms,  Ac 

In  the  case  of  shipments  on  railroads  in  less  tnan  car-loads,  the  cost  will  be  greater 
than  full  car-load  shipments — ^not  always,  but  as  a  rule.  Cars  cannot  be  fully  loaded, 
when  a  number  of  small  shipments  are  made,  which  have  to  be  unloaded  at  different 
stations.  After  unloading  one  shipment  at  an  intermediate  station  the  train  has  to 
proceed  with  a  smaller  load,  but  without  reducin^^  expenses  in  proportion.  It  is  there- 
fore proper  that  the  shipper  should  pay  the  additional  cost.  There  is  good  ground  for 
discriminating  between  small  and  large  shipments.  But  when  shipmento  are  made  by 
the  car-load,  where  it  is  merely  a  question  of  one  or  more  car-loads,  no  additional  cost 
is  incurred  by  the  railroad  company. 

Whether  these  shipmento  are  made  by  one  or  by  many  shippers  it  oosto  the  same.  It 
costs  no  more  to  ship  car-loads  of  freight  between  two  stations  of  a  railroad  whether 
they  belong  to  one  shipper  or  to  ten  shippers,  whether  one  man  ships  ton  car-loads  or 
ten  men  ship  one  car-load  each.  There  is  no  ground  for  discriminating  in  £svorof  the 
Il^se  shipper.    Any  discrimination  made  in  his  favor  is  entirely  arbitrary. 

Acre  is  no  rule,  no  principle  on  which  it  can  be  established  or  defended.  All  arbi- 
trary discrimination  worlcs  injustice  to  others. 

Take  a  flour-mill  producing  ten  ear-loads  of  flour  a  day,  and  alon^ide  of  it  at  the 
same  station  a  mill  producing  only  one  car-load.  The  railroad  company  deoides  that 
it  will  give  to  the  larger  mill  a  rebate  of  25  cents  a  barrel.  This  of  itoelf  oonatitntes 
a  fair  profit. 

The  large  mill  can  undersell  the  small  mill  in  any  market  in  whioh  they  are  com- 
petitors. It  can  sell  at  cost  and  make  2S  cents  per  barrel  profit,  when  the  other  null, 
if  it  wante  to  sell  at  all,  must  sell  without  any  profit  at  all.  This  leads  to  breaking  up 
of  the  small  establishment,  and  the  railroad  company  is  the  instrument  throogh  whien 
it  is  accomplished. 

A  common  carrier  has  no  right  to  make  itself  a  party  to  such  transactions.  More- 
over, it  is  not  to  ito  advantage  to  do  so.  This  policy  of  discrimination  prevents  the 
employment  of  small  capital,  and  prevents  the  building  up  by  slow  degrees  the  indostries 
of  the  country.  Only  large  capitalists  can  afford  to  carry  on  business,  and  they  are  not 
always  to  be  found.  From  small  beginnings,  if  properly  fostered,  large  enterprises  are 
built  up.  The  larger  manufacturers  enjoy  alreaay  sufficient  advantages  over  the 
smaller.  Being  able  to  produce  cheaper,  they  do  not  require  the  aid  of  railroMl  com- 
panies to  still  farther  discriminate  in  their  favor. 

Question  33.  Have  you  the  information  from  which  you  can  state,  in  general  terms, 
in  what  respect  the  Qerman  Railroad  Union  resembles  a  Southern  Bailway  acd  Steam- 
fdiip  Association  f  Does  the  plan  of  pooling  enter  into  the  workings  oC  the  German 
Railway  Union  f 

Answer.  The  German  Railway  Union  tekes  into  consideration  all  subjecto  in  whioh 
railroad  companies  are  mutually  interested,  as  well  as  snch  in  whioh  eo-operation  is 
absolutely  necessary  between  certain  railroad  companies  in  order  to  conduct  business 
properly.  It  takes  into  consideration  all  technical  subjects,  the  best  mode  of  constraet- 
ing  and  operating  railroads ;  it  endeavors  to  secure  the  best  and  uniform  mode  of  con- 
structing and  operating  railroads ;  it  endeavors  to  secure  the  best  and  uniform  modes 
of  constructing  rolling-stock  and  adoption  of  uniform  signals,  &c.  But  it  is  only  a 
deliberative  body.  It  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  decrees;  free  eonsent  of  all  the 
members  is  required  for  that  purpose. 

Besides  the  German  Railway  Union  there  are  the  German  Railway  Werbllnde,  iriiich 
are  unions  formed  by  separate  groups  of  railway  companies  having  closer  businesi 
relations.  These  werbUnde  resemble  more  the  Railway  ABSociation  of  Atlanta.  They 
take  in  a  number  of  railroads  in  certain  sections  of  country,  althoufj^h  they  have  no 
executive  officers,  but  carry  on  business  in  the  same  way  as  our  freight-agents'  and 
ticket-agents'  and  superintendents'  conventions.  They  agree,  as  our  conventions  do, 
upon  rates  of  passenger  and  freight  traffic,  interchange  of  traffic,  exchange  of  can, 
compensation  to  be  paid  for  car-mileage,  <&c.,  settlement  of  balances  arising  £rom  inte^ 
change  of  traffic,  &c.  They  may  be  considered  in  all  respects  answering  the  same 
purpose  as  our  railway  conventions  formed  by  a  number  of  interested  railroad  com- 
panies. Upon  this  imperfect  mode  of  transacting  business  the  Atlanta  Association  is 
a  great  improvement. 
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QiiMtioQ  34.  Ploase  to  present  your  views  as  to  the  limit  of  oapaoity  of  both  sIokIo 
and  doable  track  railroads,  and  the  small  proportion  of  capacity  ntilized  in  practice. 

Answer.  I  estimate  the  capacity  of  a  single-track  road  at  36  trains  per  day  in  each 
direetion,  and  of  a  doable-track  railroad  at  72  trains. 

These  estimates,  I  think,  are  rather  below  than  above  the  actaal  capacity,  which  I 
think  might  be  taken  as  35  per  cent,  more ;  bat  I  wish  to  be  on  the  snre  side.  To  esti- 
mate the  freight-carrrving  capacity  upon  roails  upon  which  both  freight  and  passen- 
ger trains  are  ran  we  nave  to  deduct  the  number  of  passenger-trains  from  the  above 
nnmber  of  total  trains.  The  namber  of  passenger-trains  generally  bear  certain  rela* 
tions  to  the  namber  of  freigfat^trains ;  the  larger  the  latter,  the  smaller  the  former.  I 
will  assnme  one-foorth  of  the  trains  to  be  passenger-trains,  leaving  the  namber  of 
fireigbt-trains  on  a  single-track  road  27,  and  on  a  doable-track  road  54,  in  each  direc- 
tion daily. 

In  order  to  determine  the  namber  of  tons  of  freight  that  can  be  moved  by  so  many 
trains,  we  have  to  know  the  gradients  of  the  roads,  the  loads  that  can  be  drawn  by  a 
locomotive,  the  tractive  power  of  the  locomotive,  the  character  of  traffic,  that  is,  the 
relative  proportion  <^  traffic  in  each  direction  of  the  road,  and  the  relative  amoant  of 
throngh  and  way  bnsiness,  as  affecting  the  average  load  that  may  be  hauled  in  a  car. 
These  conditions  we  mast  assume.    I  will  estimate  the  namber  of  oar-loads  that  may 
be  drawn  by  a  locomotive,  as  determined  by  gradients  and  tractive  power  on  four  dif- 
ferent roada^  at  20,  25, 50, 100  oars,  and  the  average  load  hauled  by  each  car  at  6  tons; 
aocoidittgly  we  have  the  freight-carrying  capacity  of  these  roads  for  single  and  doable 
tracka  as  shown  in  this  table : 


yomber  of  oars  in  tnin 

Number  of  daily  trmlns,  single  track,  54. 
Xvmber  of  dally  trainat  doable  track,  108. 
Capacity,  in  tona,  per  year  of  365  dajB,  single  track. . 
Capaoi^i  In  tons,  per  year  of  3C»5  days,  doable  track 


Tom. 
9,3<j5,a00 
4,770,400 


95 

Tont. 
2,956,500 
5,913,000 


50 

Tons. 

5, 913, 000 
11, 8S6, 000 


100 

Tons. 
11.896,000 
33,659,000 


These  estimates  will  appear  large.  They  have  not  been  tested  practically,  but  I 
know  of  no  reason  whv  they  should  not  be  correct.  There  has  been  no  chance  for  a 
practical  test,  but  on  tne  Philadelphia  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ballroad,  I  am  in- 
lormed,  as  many  as  92  freight- trains  and  19  passenger-trains  were  moved  in  each  direc- 
tion in  six  hours;  if  this  be  practical  on  one  division  it  is  on  a  whole  road. 

The  question  of  terminal  facilities  enters,  of  course,  into  the  consideration  of  this 
BQbject,  and  the  capacity  of  a  road  may  be  limited  on  that  account.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  in  assuming  that  100  cars  can  be  carried  in  a  train,  we  assume  a  per* 
fectly  level  road,  but  the  estimate  of  50  cars  is  based  upon  a  limiting  grade  of  about  20 
l(Bet  per  mile,  which  it  m%y  be  practieal  to  obtain,  between  the  Bast  and  West.  The 
estimate  of  S5  cars  to  the  train  is  realized  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  on  the 
New  York  Central  Boad  is  greatlv  exceeded. 

To  compare  the  ultimate  capacity  of  single  and  double  track  roads  with  the  actual 
carrying  capacity,  we  have  the  following  resalts  for  single  track : 
Main  stem  Lonisville  and  Nashville  Sailroad,  average  tons  carried  per  mile 

of  toad  per  year 433,662 

Estimated  capacity,  (at  25  cars  per  train  ) 2,486,500 

Memphis  line,  average  tons  carried  per  year 152,273 

KnoxviUe  branch,  average  tons  carried  per  year 72, 456 

And  for  donble-traok  Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  1875 3,912,260 

Estimated  capacity 5,913,000 

This  will  show  the  small  proportion  to  which  some  of  the  single-track  railroads  are 
taxed.  Even  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  only  taxed  to  its  full  capacity,  taking  the 
whole  line.  No  doabt  on  some  portions  of  it.  between  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg^h 
for  example,  it  may  be  taxed  nearer  to  its  full  capacity.  The  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road oames  less  freight  than  the  Pennsylvania ;  tne  exact  amount  on  its  main  line  does 
not  appear  fh>m  the  report,  but  the  total  number  of  tons  carried  on  main  line  and 
braneiies,  1,000  miles  of  road,  is  not  more  than  the  total  ton-miles  carried  between 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  on  358  miles  of  roads ;  the  New  York  Central  on  account 
of  its  lighter  grades  and  greater  loads  it  can  haul  per  train  capacity-^0  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It  was  therefore  unnecessary  to  build  two  additional 
traeks,  (at  an  expense,  I  believe,  of  $27,000,000.)  It  is  true  that  the  passenger  traffic 
is  greatiac  on  the  New  York  Central  than  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  yet  tne  capac- 
ity of  the  double-track  road  was  not  yet  taxed  sufficiently  to  justify  the  outlay  of  the 
third  or  fourth  track. 

The  folly  of  building  new  railroads  parallel  with  those  already  built — for  example, 
a  four-track  railroad  for  freight  alone — the  favorite  plan  of  some  people,  will  also  be 
folly  shown  if  you  consider  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  existing  roads,  and  the  fact 
that  without  any  further  outlay  of  capital  they  can  and  now  do  carry  as  cheap  as 
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freight  coald  be  transported  on  the  foar-traok  railroad  exclnsive  of  interest  on  the  cap- 
ital to  be  invested  in  ft. 

Pertinent  to  the  snbject  of  yonr  inquiry,  I  will  copy  some  parts  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  Theo.  Lees,  esq.,  general  agent  of  cheap  transportation  association,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  made  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  building  a  double-track  road  between  Chicago 
and  New  York  for  freight  purposes  alone.    The  letter  was  written  November  11,  1874 : 

'^  I  estimate  the  cost  of  transporting  one  ton  per  mile  on  a  double-track  freight  rail- 
road at  1^  cent,  and  tStt  o^nt  additional  for  interest ;  total,  tV  cent.  I  think  this  is 
the  minimum  cost  to  which  railway  transportation  could  possibly  be  reduced,  but  in 
order  to  obtain  this  result  there  must  be  a  constant  flow  of  traffic  over  the  road,  amount- 
ing to  at  least  18,000,000  tons  per  annum  in  one  direction,  and  one-fourth  of  that  in 
the  other."  So  large  a  tonnage  cannot  be  obtained  for  some  time  to  oome.  The  Erie 
Canal  now  only  transports  2,400,000  tons  of  freight  to  the  seaboard,  and  the  four  trunk 
roads  about  the  same,  making  an  aggregate  of  about  5,000,000  tons. 

"  In  the  above  estimate  the  grade  of  the  road  is  assumed  to  be  only  25  feet  to  the 
mile,  the  cost  of  the  road  and  equipment  $120,000  per  mile,  the  capacity  of  the  loco- 
motive 45  oars,  each  carrying  27,000  pounds  of  net  load  in  one  direction,  and  the  num- 
ber of  trains  9(5  each  daily. 

"  The  difficulty  of  securing  cheap  railroad  transportation  consists  in  sufficient  ton- 
nage to  tax  a  road  of  this  description  to  its  full  capacity. 

"In  order  to  secure  cheap  transportation,  the  concentration  of  traffic  upon  the  lines 
already  constructed  to  the  full  extent  of  their  capacity  seems  to  me  to  be  the  first 
step.  For  these  reasons  the  plan  of  the  Congressional  Committee  on  Transportation  to 
the  Sea-board,  suggested  in  their  re^rt,  to  construct  several  additional  roads  and  canals, 
does  not  recommend  itself  to  my  judgment.  I  am  rather  Inclined  to  think  that  we 
have  now  more  roads  than  we  have  business  to  support  them. 

"  Forty  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  operating  the  present  roads  belong  to  a  class  of  ex- 

Smses  which  have  to  be  incurred  regardless  of  the  amount  of  business  transacted, 
n  the  Pennsylvania  Road  the  averts  cost  in  1872  was  -^^  cent  per  ton-mile,  which 
includes  the  cost  of  local  business.  The  average  cost  of  through  business  I  estimate 
at  0.55  cent  per  ton-mile ;  of  this  40  per  cent,  are  expenditures  incurred  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  business  carried  over  the  road ;  hence  it  follows  that  the  additional  cost 
of  transportation  is  not  more  than  0.32  cent  per  ton-mile.  This  road  could  afford  to 
carry  at  a  rate  of  0.55  cent  all  the  additional  business  until  its  full  capacity  is  reached 
and  make  a  net  profit  of  40  per  cent,  on  this  additional  business.  The  same  would  be 
the  case  with  the  other  trunk-lines.  This  illustrates  the  great  advantage  of  concen- 
trating traffic  upon  the  roads  already  built  rather  than  to  build  new  roads. 

"With  only  5,000,000  tons  of  freight  per  annum  transported  over  a  double-track 
freight-road  costing  $120,000  per  mile,  the  interest  charged  at  10  per  cei.t.  alone  would 

be  e  ^^^^yiC^A  =  ^  cents  per  ton-mile,  and  the  cost  of  operations  would  be  Bot  le« 
5,000,000       100 

than  0.4  cent  per  ton-mile,  or  total  cost  0.64  cent. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  trunk-lines  would  be  willing  to  contract  with  yon 
to  carrv  all  the  grain  from  the  West  at  0.55  cent  per  ton-mile,  if  you  would  agree 
to  furnish  business  to  the  full  capacity  of  their  roads  during  the  whole  year.  At  least 
it  would  be  readily  shown  that  they  would  make  money  by  carrying  freight  at  this 
rate  and  under  these  conditions.  By  this  view  of  the  case  it  would  appear  that  an 
additional  investment  in  a  double-track  road,  with  the  present  amount  of  tonnage 
(about  five  million  tons)  seeking  the  sea-board,  would  not  tend  to  a  reduction  of  tna 
cost  of  transportation  by  rail. 

**  But  there  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  the  case.  Supposing  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation hj  rail  could  be  reduced  to  ^j  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  the  question  arises 
whether  this  would  tend  toward  securing  a  market  for  18,000,000  tons  east-bound  and 
4,500,000  west-bound.  (The  estimate  of  •%  cent  per  ton,  in  case  of  a  new  double-track 
railroad  is  to  be  built,  is  baaed  upon  these  conditions.) 

''A  market  to  this  extent  is  to  be  created  in  order  to  secure  this  cheap  rate  of  trans- 
portation. Whether  this  can  be  done  or  not  is  more  of  a  commercial  than  an  engineer- 
ing question,  and  I  suggest  that  the  Cheap  Transportation  Association  make  inqairies 
in  that  direction,  if  it  has  not  already  been  done. 

**  The  estimates  given  above  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  freight  to  be 
transported  is  collected  at  one  point,  and  passes  thence  over  the  whole  length  of  the 
double- track  road.  To  collect  it  at  that  center  from  the  place  of  production  will  of 
course  cost  more.    I  estimate  the  average  cost  from  1^  to  2  cents  per  ton  per  miW 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  cost  of  transportation  has  been  considerably  redaced, 
on  account  of  the  reduction  in  cost  of  labor  and  material,  the  use  of  steel  rails,  &c. 
On  the  Pennsylvania  Bead  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile  in  1875  was  0.606  cent,  instead  of  ^ 
cent  in  1868.  The  estimate  presented  in  the  above  letter  should  therefore  be  rednced. 
But,  for  sake  of  comparison,  they  are  sufficiently  correct,  and  the  result  may  be  sammed 
up  as  follows : 

It  will  cost  tV  cent  per  ton  per  mile  on  a  rood  specially  built  for  freight-traffic,  in- 
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clnding  all  the  expenses  entering  into  the  operation  of  snch  a  road,  with  interest  on 
InYestmenti  hot  nnder  conditions  as  regards  amount  of  traffic  that  cannot  be  realized, 
at  least  for  many  years  to  come.  It  will  cost  -^  cent  per  ton  per  mile  on  that  road,  if  the 
whole  of  the  present  traffic  to  the  seaboard  (5,000,000  tons)  coald  be  thrown  npon  the 
road,  and  it  will  cost  only  -^  cent  per  ton  per  mile  npon  the  trank-roads  already  built ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  net  cash  cost.  Leaving  out  the  interest-charges  on  the  proposed  new 
road,  the  actual  cost  of  operation  on  it  would  be  -ffh  cent  and  t^xt  cent,  nnder  a  ton- 
nage of  22,500,000  and  5,000,000  respectively,  and  on  the  existing  roads  it  would  be  ^^ 
cent.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  above  cost  is  obtained  on 
the  proposed  new  road  cannot  be  complied  with,  while  the  cost  on  the  roads  already 
built  is  not  a  matter  of  surmise  but  a  demonstrable  fact,  the  policy  of  investing  addi- 
tional capit^  in  the  construction  of  new  roads  mnst  be  condemned. 

Question  35.  Please  to  estimate  or  compute  the  efifect  of  the  reduction  of  through 
rates,  say  a  reduction  of  10  oentsper  100  pounds,  on  the  receipts  of  two  or  three  prin- 
cipal railroads  of  the  country.  For  example,  what  reduction  would  be  caused  in  the 
receipta  on  the  through  business  of  the  following-named  railroads  in  consequence  of  a 
reduction  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds :  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad,  and  one  or  two  other  railroads  which  furnish  the  necessary  statistics  t 

Answer.  The  reduction  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  in 
1874-'75  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds  on  through  freight  between  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville, 185  miles,  would  have  amounted  to  $461,864 ;  and  on  the  Memphis  line,  377  miles 
long,  1316,430.  But  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  the  rate  on  some  classes  of  through 
freight  between  Louisville  and  Nashville  is  not  more  than  nine  cents,  and  on  the  Mem- 
phis line  16  cents,  per  100  pounds. 

The  reductions  tnat  actually  have  taken  place  during  the  last  few  years  will  appear 
from  the  following  statement,  which  includes,  however,  local  freight,  and  all  the  roads 
op«rated  by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad— 920  miles : 

Redaction  in  1874  over  1873, on  146,02.3,812  ton-miles,  0.10  cts.  per  ton-mile..  $146,033 
Redaction  in  1875  over  1874,  on  136,122,236  ton-miles,  0.23  cts.  per  ton-mile..  312, 081 
Redaction  in  1876  over  1875,  on  143,482,664  ton-miles,  0.07  cts.  per  ton-mile..     100, 437 

Total  in  three  years 558,551 

On  the  Pennsylvania  Road,  between  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  354  miles,  the  le- 
doction  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds  on  through  freight  in  1875  would  have  amounted  to 
$2,706,406. 

The  reductions  which  have  actually  taken  place  since  1873  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Road,  including  its  branches  between  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  and  including  local 
traffic,  is  as  follows: 

In  1874  over  1873,  on  1,372,566,976  tons,  at  .0135  cents  per  ton-mile $2, 147, 478 

In  1875  over  1874,  on  1,497,414,466  tons,  at  .0197  cents  per  ton-mile 2, 914, 445 

Total  in  two  years 5,061,923 

The  rates  charged  per  ton-mile  in  1873  were  1.41  cents;  in  1874, 1.255  cents ;  in  1875, 
1.058  oentB. 

Qnestion  36.  In  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the  distinction  which  should  be  made  between 
just  and  nnjust  discriminations,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  proper  to  regard  the 
classification  of  freight  as  in  the  natnre  of  just  discriminations,  npon  the  basis  of  space 
occupied,  valne  of  commodity,  cost  of  handling,  quantity  transported,  risk,  &c.T 

Answer.  The  classification  of  freight,  the  difference  in  charge  generally  made  between 
the  several  classes,  cannot  alone  be  justified  npon  the  basis  of  cost.  The  cost  of  trans- 
porting the  costliest  and  the  cheapest  eoods  differs  only  in  the  insurance  and  handling. 
While  discriminations  of  upwards  of  400  per  cent,  are  made  in  rates  of  freight,  the  insu- 
rance on  rail  would  perhaps  not  amount  to  i  per  cent,  of  the  valne  of  the  goods.  Only 
in  a  few  cases  would  this  insurance  amount  to  the  difference  in  rates  per  100  pounds, 
but  as  a  general  rule  it  does  not. 

The  discrimination  made  in  classification  is  based  upon  the  commercial  principle 
that  some  goods  cannot  be  moved  at  all  except  at  low  rates  of  transportation  and  tnat 
others  can  stand  the  higher  charges  without  diminishing  the  consumption. 

Discriminations  upon  this  principle,  if  properly  made,  are  jnstifiable.  They  work 
to  the  advantage  of  the  people  and  of  the  railroad  companies.  No  injustice  is  done  to 
any  one. 

Qnestion  37.  Please  to  specify  such  practices  on  the  part  of  railroads  with  respect  to 
freight  classes  which  may  fairly  be  denominated  unjust  discriminations. 

Answer.  One  of  the  usual  discriminations  made  by  railroad  companies  is  to  carry 
freight  for  Ions  distances  at  greatly  reduced  rates  compared  with  freight  over  short 
difttances.  While  the  latter  costs  more,  yet  discriminations  in  favor  of  the  former  are 
freqaently  out  of  all  proportionate  cost.  Whether  such  discriminations  are  just  or 
unjust  depends  altogether  upon  the  condition  under  which  they  are  made,  and  even 
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upon  the  motive  from  which  they  are  made.  The  facts  la  two  cases  ma^  be  exactly 
alike.  I  mean  the  relative  rates  charged  upon  two  lines  of  transportatioii  between 
long  and  short  distances ;  yet,  in  one  case,  the  discrimination  may  be  Jast,  in  the  other 
unjast.  To  illustrate  this:  Suppose  that  river  competition  at  the  terminus  of  a  line 
of  transportation  makes  low  rates  to  the  terminal  point  necessary;  higher  zmtea  to 
intermediate  points  are  then  not  only  necessarv  but  justifiable.  (Please  refer  to  pages 
55  and  56  of  my  report,  Louisville  and  Nashville  Bailroad,  1873-74,  for  farther  expla- 
nation.) Again,  suppose  that  at  the  terminns  of  a  line  of  transportation  railroad  com- 
petition is  met^  and  in  that  competition,  as  a  measure  of  injury  to  another  liDe,  rates 
of  transportation  are  made  very  low,  leading  to  discrimination  (high  rates)  for  inter- 
mediate stations.  Bear  in  mind  that  these  low  rates  are  not  made  because  the  railroad 
companv  thinks  it  to  its  interest  to  do  so  and  with  the  view  of  maintaining  them  per- 
manently, but  they  are  made  as  a  temporary  war  measure  with  the  view  of  in^aring 
the  other  party,  and  practically  resulting  in  injurinff  tne  aggressor  during  their  con- 
tinnance.  Suppose  even  that  the  rates  are  not  made  lower  in  the  case  of  road  com- 
petition than  they  are  made  in  the  case  of  river  competition  as  first  supposed ;  bat 
compare  now  the  effect  of  the  discrimination  in  each  of  the  supposed  oases. 

In  case  of  the  river  competition  the  low  rates  result  from  natural  causes  that  have 
existed  at  all  times  and  will  continue  to  exist.  The  railroads  and  the  country  have 
had  to  adapt  themselves  to  these  conditions.  A  railroad  built  through  an  interior 
country,  connecting  two  commercial  communities  having  the  advantage  of  river  trans- 
portation, only  improves  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  interior  pointa.  It  does 
not  change  the  relations  existing  between  these  interior  points  and  the  river  points  in 
any  other  way.  These  discriminations — charging  higher  rates  to  the  interior  stations 
tiian  to  the  river  points,  although  the  former  are  nearer — have  existed,  and  this  to  a 
greater  degree.  The  construction  of  the  railroad  does  not  create,  but  necessarily  di* 
minishes  the  same.  There  is  no  injustice  done  to  any  one.  This  kind  of  discrimination 
is  perfectly  Just.  But  in  the  case  of  extraordinary  low  competitive  rates  that  are  not 
and  cannot  be  permanently  maintained,  made  only  for  the  purpose  of  warring  upon  a 
competing  line,  the  effect  upon  the  public  is  entirely  different  and  is  very  injarioas. 
That  act  Is  an  arbitraiy  act,  not  based  upon  the  nature  and  condition  that  should  con- 
trol the  relations  of  different  commercial  communities.  The  measure  is  intended  to  be 
only  temporary  In  its  operations,  not  permanent.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  re* 
solts  in  my  answer  to  qnestion  4 ;  to  some  of  the  necessary  oonseqaenees  upon  the 
indastries  at  interior  places.  The  valne  of  articles  of  commerce,  commereial  rdations 
between  the  different  communities,  are  unsettled  for  a  period  of  time  of  more  or  less 
duration,  and  great  injustice  is  done  to  many  interests.  A  feeling  of  inaeoarity  in  all 
investments  is  created,  and  from  this  cause  the  development  of  the  resooroes  oC  the 
country  is  retarded. 

All  this  ma^  be  the  arbitrary  act  of  a  single  corporation  perhaps,  or  of  an  individnaL 

Discriminations  such  as  these  are  unjust  and  should  be  forbidden  by  law.  They  are 
forbidden  by  law  now,  but  the  law  is  not  enforced. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  low  competitive  rates,  but,  whenever  made,  they  ahonld 
be  made  under  two  conditions :  first,  they  must  be  permanent ;  they  should  not  be  ma- 
terially changed  except  the  conditions  respecting  cost,  &o.,  make  a  ohanse  proper ; 
and,  second,  the  rates  to  intermediate  points  should  be  reduced,  if  not  in  direot  pro> 
portion,  at  least  in  some  measure  and  upon  correct  principles  that  would  not  work 
injury  to  the  interior  points.  No  restriction  should  be  imposed  upon  any  common  ear- 
ner as  to  lowering  its  rates  of  transportation  to  any  two  points  it  may  ohooae,  hot 
restriction  should  be  imposed  forbidding  it  to  make  unjust  dlscriminationa  at  interme- 
diate points.  I  have  in  the  above  endeavored  to  explain  why  1  consider  ezoessive  low 
competitive  rates,  made  temporarily  for  the  mere  purpose  of  warfare  by  one  company 
upon  another,  as  unjast  discrimination.  There  are  other  tugust  discriminations  made 
resulting  from  the  same  motive. 

The  practice  of  making  special  contracts  with  some  shippers — the  larger  shippers 
generally — at  lower  than  regular  rates,  and  charging  the  regular  rates  to  all  other 
shippers,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  unjust  discriminations.  It  is  practiced  to  a  j^reat 
extent.  The  rates  of  transportation  between  two  points  should  be  the  same  to  all 
shippers.  The  payment  of  rebates,  drawbacks,  by  which  means  their  unjuat  diecrini- 
inations  are  practiced,  should  be  forbidden. 

Question  ^.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  advantages  of  cheaper  transportation  at  com- 
petitive points  tend  very  largely  to  the  development  of  manufacturing  interests  at 
the  principal  railroad  centers,  and  thus  to  the  development  of  such  centers,  to  the  det- 
riment, perhaps,  of  the  smaller  towns  t  In  other  words,  do  you  think  that  the  general 
tendency  of  our  railroad  system  is  toward  the  development  of  the  larger  cities^  or 
toward  the  increase  in  the  number  of  small  trading  and  manufacturing  towns  f 

Answer.  I  have  shown  in  answer  to  question  5,  page  7,  the  effect  of  low  throngh 
rates,  and  higher  rates  to  intermediate  points,  in  the  case  of  Syracuse.  The  same  io- 
flnences  are  at  work  everywhere,  and  must  result  in  building  up  great  centers  of  trade 
and  manufacturing  places,  and  prevent  the  building  up  of  interior  plac^,  where  com- 
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petition  is  reetricted  and  will  nltimately  rain  those  already  existing.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  railroad  companies  or  to  the  people  at  large.  Local  nat- 
ural adrantages possessed  by  interior  points  are  thus  made  inoperative.  It  seems  to  me 
to  the  interest  oi  each  railroad  compan  v  to  foster  local  enterprises — at  any  rate  not  to 
discriminate  against  them — and  to  build  up  business  and  population  on  its  own  line 
of  road  instead  of  concentrating  it  in  a  few  great  centers,  where  it  is  open  to  compe- 
tition to  many  other  lines. 

Question  39.  Suppose  a  general  clearing-house  system  to  be  established  throughoat 
the  conntry  nnder  governmental  authority.  If,  aner  all  the  roads  now  in  operation 
had  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  plan,  aseume  ihai  a  new  road  $kould  he  huUt,  say  from 
New  York  to  Chicago,  which  should  refuse  to  enter  the  clearing-house  arrangement, 
and  should  reduce  .its  rates  below  clearing-hous^  rates,  and  thus  secure  an  enormous 
through  traffic,  would  not  the  clearing-house  roads  be  obliged  to  make  war  upon  this 
new-comer,  Just  as  the  trunk  roads  are  now  doing  in  regard  to  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  f  If  in  such  a  case  the  Government  were  to  interfere  and  foroe  the  dlssent- 
JDg  line  to  make  clearing-house  rates,  would  not  this  be  likely  to  arouse  the  sentiment 
among  the  people  that  the  Government  was  arraying  itself  against  the  public  interests, 
and  tnus  inevitably  lead  to  the  speedy  and  disastrous  overthrow  of  the  whole  clear- 
ing-house system  f 

Answer.  A  clearing-house  railroad  association,  on  the  plan  of  the  Southern  Railway 
and  Steamship  Association,  under  governmental  sanction,  should  inolnde  all  roads ; 
hot  if  it  does  not,  then  there  is  no  other  remedy  than  the  one  yon  propose.  In  case  of 
any  one  road  masing  war,  all  the  others  have  to  follow.  It  is  to  avoid  this  that  the 
intervention  of  the  Government  is  wanted.  But  this  interference  is  not  to  be  direct, 
compelling  the  new  road  to  make  higher  rates  than  it  wishes  to,  (in  the  case  yon  sup- 
pose,) but  it  is  merely  to  force  the  new  road  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  an  arbitration 
or  a  court  of  appeals  any  questions  of  difference  it  may  have  with  the  old  roads. 

The  interests  of  that  new  road  are  to  be  respected  and  guarded  as  well  as  those  of 
the  old.  If  that  new  road  can  afford  to  work  for  half  the  rates  charged  by  the  old 
ones,  it  ought  not  to  be  forced  to  make  higher  rates.  The  others  will  have  to  conform 
to  such  rates.  But  if  the  management  of  that  road  should  make,  temporarily,  very 
low  rates,  war^rates,  in  order  to  gain  a  certain  object,  or  to  inlare  other  roads  as  well 
as  itself,  and  thereby  nnsettle  commercial  business  all  over  the  country,  with  a  view 
of  afterward  forming  again  combinations  and  charging  unreasonably  high  rates,  then 
the  arbitrators  or  court  of  appeals  would  decide  against  such  a  course,  and  remedy  the 
eaase  for  which  the  war  is  to  be  undertaken  by  securing  full  Justice  to  the  new  road. 

The  Government  is  not  to  Interfere  directly  in  this  matter,  except  to  give  legal  force 
to  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators. 

Question  40.  Will  not  such  a  clearing-house  system  as  you  propose  require  constant 
adjnstment  as  to ''pooling"  and  division  of  traffic?  If  prorating  is  made  on  the 
haais  of  cost  of  transportation,  will  it  not  be  necessary  to  have  as  full  and  complete 
economic  statistics  as  those  prepared  by  yon  in  regard  to  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
RaUroad,  in  order  that  the  adjustment  may  be  properly  made,  basing  the  prorate  of 
etch  road  on  the  actual  cost  of  doing  competitive  business  T  And  does  not  this  pre- 
SDppose  a  thorough  re-organization  of  accounts  and  a  change  of  polioy  with  respect  to 
poulicity  on  evetv  road  wnich  now  pursues  the  polioy  of  the  conceialment  of  its  doings  t 

Answer.  The  clearing-house  system  requires  constant  adjustment,  or  may  reqnire  it. 
New  roads  may  come  in,  old  roads  may  assume  greater  strength,  dto.  Whenever  any 
one  of  the  parties  thinks  it  has  good  reason  to  ask  for  a  new  a^ustment  of  division, 
&c.,  its  claim  shonld  be  submitted  to  arbitration  if  agreement  cannot  be  volnntarily 
made.  The  business  transacted  by  each  road  is  known  by  all  the  others.  The  publf- 
nation  of  the  Southern  Railway  Association  shows  the  business  transacted  by  each  roate 
from  and  to  each  place.  (See  circular  No.  30.)  This  publicity  is  what  we  want ;  it 
would  lead  to  the  settlement  of  many  questions  that  now  form  the  subject  of  nnneces* 
aaiy  controversies.  The  clearing-house  would  keep  all  accounts  in  regard  to  traffio. 
The  relative  cost  of  operating  roads  does  not  come  into  consideration.  Of  course  each 
company  ought  to  know  the  cost  of  operation  of  its  own  road. 

There  is  nothing  impracticable  in  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association, 
except  that  it  is  a  voluntary  association.  Make  its  operation  legally  binding  upon  all 
parties  by  proper  legislative  action,  and  the  success  of  the  association  is  secured.  But 
of  course  the  impracticable  part  is,  that  the  Government  or  the  people  cannot  be 
made  to  see  the  necessity  of  the  organization  for  a  proper  government  of  the  railroads 
in  the  interest  of  the  people ;  they  fear  that  such  association  will  lead  to  abandonment 
of  competition,  and  to  extortionate  rates.  The  catchword  "  combination  "  will  be  used 
against  them. 

This  is  the  mistake  nnder  which  most  people  labor,  and  that  erroneous  view  has 
fint  to  be  removed  until  Gk)vernment  will  sanction  their  associations ;  not  only  sanction 
them,  but  compel  railroads  to  transact  their  business  with  each  other  upon  the  plan 
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proposed.    Legitimate  oompetitioa  will  enforce  its  laws  nnder  the  Msooiation  m  well 
as  without  it  |  it  is  the  senseless^  useless  war  of  rates  that  is  to  be  prevented. 

In  the  free  intercourse  of  all  interested  railroad  companies,  each  ffoarding  its  own 
interests  and  the  interests  of  the  commonities  it  seryes,  the  principto  of  competition 
is  necessarily  kept  alive.  Railroad  combinations  or  associations  take  effect  nnaer  gor- 
emmental  sanction.  As  I  have  proposed,  the  Government  reserves  enfflcient  control  to 
check  and  prevent  every  tendency  toward  monopoly  or  extortion  and  nnreaaonable 
rates  of  transportation. 

The  clearing-house  would  not  force  any  one  road  to  charge  higher  rates  than  it  may 
think  it  to  its  interest  to  do.  For  example,  if  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  shoold 
conceive  it  to  its  interest  to  make  yerv  low  rates  on  grain  to  New  York  in  oompetition 
with  the  Erie  Canal,  the  association  has  no  power  to  force  it  to  adopt  higher  rates, 
but  simply  a^Jnst  the  rates  to  the  seaboard  cities  so  as  to  keep  them  in  line  with  the 
New  York  rates,  and  in  a  manner  satis&otory  to  the  competing  rail  lines.  If  this  was 
not  done  a  war  of  rates  would  result  that  would  oblige  the  New  York  Central  to  still 
further  reduce  its  rates,  and  so  on.  It  is  true  that  nnder  the  propoaed  mode  of  trans- 
acting business  the  rates  would  not  become  so  low  as  they  are  at  present,  but  tiiej 
would  be  low  enough.  The  competition  with  the  Erie  Canal  secures  that  result ;  and, 
what  is  more,  they  would  be  stable. 

In  reducing  the  rates  the  New  York  Central  is  guided  by  a  fixed  principle  that  is  in 
operation  all  the  time,  and  with  about  the  same  force,  via,  the  oompetition  with  the 
canal. 

It  makes  its  rates  as  low  as  it  thinks  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and  it  gives  notice 
to  its  rival  rail  lines  to  adjust  theirs  satisfactorily  to  all  parties  and  thus  avoids  the 
wars  so  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  railroads  and  the  public.  This  is  the  object 
and  mode  of  operation  of  the  plan  proposed.  Competition  is  not  prevented  or  hindered. 
It  will  not  be  maintained  that  if  the  trunk  lines  were  to  operate  under  an  associattoo 
such  as  that  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association,  that  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  would  put  up  its  rates  on  grain  so  high  as  to  throw  all  the  bnsinefis 
upon  the  Erie  Canal,  nor  would  the  Pennsylvania  or  Baltimore  and  Ohio  join  in  such 
a  suicidal  policy.  These  roads,  each  of  them,  want  to  build  up  their  own  trade  and 
the  trade  of  the  cities  which  they  serve,  and  thev  will  arrange  their  rates,  with  or  with- 
out an  association,  Just  low  enough  to  secure  this  result,  and  that  is  all  that  any  one 
can  desire.    To  go  lower  is  a  waste  of  money,  benefits  no  one,  and  ii^ures  many. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  Erie  Canal  or  for  the  lakes  and  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  or 
for  the  Mississippi  River,  by  which  the  products  of  the  West  could  be  carried  to  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Gulf,  there  would  still  be  another  incentive  to  low  rates — the  European 
competition  in  the  grain  market.  I  express  it  as  my  firm  conviction  that  if  the  mer- 
chants of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston  would  show  to  the  respective 
roads  how  a  reduction  of  rates  would  increase  the  business  of  the  roads,  that  such 
reduction  was  necessary  to  command  the  market  in  Europe,  the  railroad  companies 
would  reduce  the  rates  to  actual  cost  rather  than  prevent  the  building  up  of  the  trade 
of  these  cities. 

I  know  of  no  instances  where  in  the  competitive  business  between  railroad  com- 
panies similar  causes  are  not  in  operation  that  will  limit  and  determine  rates  of  trans- 
portation  and  keep  up  a  healthy  competition. 

I  think  the  fear  that  combination  will  result  in  monopoly  is  entirely  unfounded.  Legiti- 
mate competition  cannot  be  excluded,  but  wasteful  wars  can  be  excluded,  but  this  only 
in  the  manner  proposed  by  combination. 

The  people  have  either  to  be  satisfied  with  all  the  evils  of  the  transportation  basi- 
ness,  of  which  they  have  made  such  bitter  complaints,  and  which  they  nave  so  onsoc- 
cessfnlly  attempted  to  remedy  by  Stato  legislation,  or  they  have  to  establish  a  jadicion^ 
government  over  the  railroads,  compelling  their  proper  management  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  without  interfering  with  the  legal  property-rights  of  the  owners  of  the 
road. 

This  is  the  object  of  the  plan  proposed.  As  municipal  governments  are  sanctioned 
by  State  legislation,  and  their  limits  of  authority  and  rights  defined,  so  I  propose  to 
establish  a  government  over  all  the  railroads  in  the  country,  and  this  government  is  to 
be  established  in  accordance  with  the  institutions  of  this  country. 

It  is  to  be  a  representative  and  self-government.  The  Federal  Government  is  to  es- 
tablish the  laws  according  to  which  the  proprietors  of  the  roads  are  to  govern  and 
manage  their  property,  so  as  to  secure  its  management  in  the  interest  of  the  people; 
control  to  be  exercised  over  the  railroads  only  so  far  as  to  bring  about  this  result— no 
farther — and  without  interfering  with  their  property  rights. 

The  Government  has  rights,  and  it  is  its  duty  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  people 
when  the  owners  of  the  railroads  use  the  property  to  their  injury,  the  same  riffht  as 
it  has  to  prevent  an  individual  from  using  his  property  to  the  injury  of  his  neighbor's 
property.  No  one  will  deny  that.  The  question  is  merely.  How  is  this  right  and  duty 
to  be  exercised  by  the  Government  f  How  is  it  to  prevent  the  improper  use  of  the 
railroad  property  while  it  leaves  its  owners  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  it  as  long  as  they 
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mske  pioper  ase  of  it  f    That  is  the  simple  qnestioD,  the  proper  answer  to  which  con- 
Btitat«9e  the  solution  of  what  is  called  the  railroad  problem. 

And  this  is  a  practical  question  which  I  propose  to  solve  in  the  manner  described  by 
an  organised  oo-operation  of  the  railroad  companies  under  govemmental  sanction  and 
control. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  their  conviction  will 
take  hold  of  the  public  mind,  and  result  in  practical  legislation :  but  I  feel  very 
certain  there  is  no  other  solution  to  the  problem,  and  if  it  is  to  be  solved  at  all,  it  is  to 
be  solved  in  the  wav  proposed. 

I  am  strenffthened  in  this  conviction  by  a  letter  I  recently  received  from  Baron  Yon 
WebeTy  whole  considered  the  great  railroad  authority  of  Germaoy,  and  who  has  given 
moch  attention  to  the  sublect  nnder  discussion.  I  sent  him  some  time  ago  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  railroad  association  which  was  publiihed  in  the  number  of  April  7, 1876, 
of  the  Bailroad  Gaeette,  containing  the  suggastions  to  establish  railroad  government 
under  control  of  the  General  Government.  ^Ue  says : 

''Tour  explanation  and  description  of  the  railroad  association  was  to  me  of  the 
greatest  interest,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  consider  your  organization  a  '  master 
work.' 

**  I  agree  with  yon  perfectly  that  only  in  the  self-control  of  the  individual  railroads, 
in  accord  with  govemmental  regulations  and  control,  the  great  problem  can  be  solved 
which  has  lately  been  attempted  by  the  project  of  the  empire  purchasing  all  the  rail- 
roads in  the  country.  In  the  mean  time  the  great  genius,  Prince  BismarcK,  has  studied 
the  <}neetion  and  understood  it,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  direction 
nothing  can  be  accomplished.  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  my  writings  have 
done  wonders  to  help  to  this  conclusion.  But  now  when  the  question  is  askea,  What 
isnext  to  be  done?  your  communication  comes  Just  in  time.  I  propose  to  work  up 
jouT  plan  in  the  official  organ  of  the  German  Empire,  and  hope  that  it  will  aid  much 
m  clearing  up  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  solution  of  the  problem." 

Question  41.  I>oes  the  association  make  any  allowance  in  its  prorating  arrangements 
for  difference  in  the  cost  of  transportation  over  the  various  roads,  or  if  the  prorating 
is  upon  an  equal  rate  per  mile  transported  f 

Answer.  In  prorating  no  difference  is  made  on  account  of  difference  in  cost  on  the 
different  roads.  If  this  was  attempted  it  would  tend  to  innumerable  difficulties.  In 
the  first  place  very  few  roads  know  or  can  know  what  it  costs  them  to  do  a  certain 
class  of  busiuess.  The  theory  is,  that  each  road  is  entitled  to  the  advantages  it  may 
possess  in  lower  cost  of  transportation,  and  each  road  must  stand  the  disn^vantages 
of  its  line  under  which  it  may  labor.  I  do  not  think  it  practical  to  introduce  any 
other  system.    This  one  is  accepted  by  all  roads  in  the  country. 

Question  42.  Is  the  Southern  Bailway  and  Steamship  Association  a  body-corporate 
which  can  sue  and  be  sued,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  are  its  mandates  merely  of  binding 
force  as  between  the  various  members  t 

Answer.  The  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association  is  not  a  body-corporate. 
Each  member  has  signed  an  agreement  to  do  certain  things,  among  others  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  association.  This  agreement  can  be  legally  enforced  like  any  other 
contract.  The  members  agreed  to  have  this  contract  in  force  until  January  1, 1877, 
and  for  this  reason  cannot  voluntarily  withdraw  before  that  time. 

Qoeetion  43.  It  is  stated  in  a  New  Orleans  paper  that  Louisville  sells  more  Louisiana 
sugar  than  New  Orleans  does,  and  this  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Louisville  sends 
her  commercial  travelers  who  solicit  patronage  all  over  the  South,  whereas  New  Or- 
leans merchants  attempt  to  plod  along  in  the  old  way  of  waiting  for  merchants  to 
come  to  town.    Will  you  please  give  your  views  upon  this  subject! 

Answer.  The  statement  that  Louisville  Soils  more  Louisiana  sugar  than  New  Orleans, 
can  only  refer  to  the  retail  trade.  New  Orleans  sends  sugar  to  the  wholesale  trade  to 
Montgomery,  (perhaps  Mobile,)  Memphis,  Nashville,  Atlanta,  Louisville,  Saint  Louis, 
in>m  which  cities  it  is  distributed  through  the  country,  leaving  to  New  Orleans  a  very 
small  territory  to  be  supplied  in  the  retail  trade.  Texas  is  supplied  from  Shreveport 
and  Galveston.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  what  is  the  extent  of  the  retail  trade 
of  New  Orleans;  yon  may  possibly  get  that  information  from  your  New  Orleans  corre- 
spondent. 

I  find  that  Louisville  shipped  via  Louisville  and  Nashville  Road,  in  1874-7.5, 19,824 
barrels  and  213  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  received  by  the  Louisville  Railroad  6,201  hogs- 
heads, the  latter  all  from  New  Orleans.  A  considerable  quantity  is  brought  up  oy 
river. 

New  Orleans  can  sell  the  Louisiana  sugar  cheaper  than  any  other  market. 

A  large  trade  is  carried  on  through  the  drummers.  They  visit  with  their  sample 
trunks  every  place  in  the  country,  and  no  doubt  are  facilitating  and  cheapening  trade 
and  commerce.  While  there  always  have  been  these  commercial  travelers,  their  oper- 
ations are  no  doubt  much  extended,  on  account  of  the  traveling  facilities  furnished 
them.  The  sleeping-car  enables  them  to  rest  at  night,  and  occupy  usefully  every  day. 
This,  however,  is  only  true  when  long  distances  are  to  be  overcome.    They  visit,  how- 
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ever,  all  country  plaoes,  and  have  to  move  from  one  to  the  otheri  when  short  distaocea 
apart,  in  day-time. 

Qaestion  44.  For  the  purpose  of  illnstration  merelv,  will  yon  please  to  stat-e  about 
how  much  greater  is  the  capacity  of  a  double-track  railroad  tnan  of  a  single-track 
road ',  that  is  to  say,  suppose  both  to  be  operated  to  the  full  limit  of  its  capacity, 
how  much  more  freight  tonnage,  all  things  being  equal,  could  the  double-track  roiul 
carry  than  the  single  f 

Answer.  I  consider  the  ultimate  capacity  of  a  double-track  railroad  only  twice  that 
of  a  single-track  road. 

It  might  at  first  sight  appear  that  it  should  be  more.  But  when  passenger  and 
freight  trains  are  run  over  the  same  track,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  same 
number  of  trains  are  mn  in  one  or  in  both  directions  upon  one  of  the  tracks.  The 
time  consumed  and  risks  are  the  same.  The  reason  that  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the 
double  track  gives  greater  safety  aud  capacity  arises  from  the  fact  that  comparison  is 

generally  made  between  a  single  track  worked  to  its  full  capacity  (over-crowded  per- 
aps)  and  a  double  track  to  which  the  same  traffic  of  the  over-crowded  single  traoK  is 
transferred,  which  is  the  case  when  another  track  is  first  built,  to  relieve  the  single 
track. 

But  comparison  is  to  be  made  between  a  doable  and  single  track,  both  worked  to 
their  fnll  capacity,  and  then  I  believe  that  the  capacity  of  a  double-track  road  is  pre- 
cisely double  that  of  a  single-track  road. 

I  am  thus  particular  in  giving  my  reasons  for  this  view  as  I  have  not  heard  the  ex- 
pression of  other  railroad  managers  upon  this  subject,  and  do  not  know  their  views  or 
reasons  therefor,  bat  know  that  there  is  a  general  impression  of  the  greater  safety  of 
the  double  track,  but  that  only  can  apply  when  comparison  is  made  between  a  certain 
traffic  on  a  single  track  being  transacted  upon  a  double  track,  or  to  traffic  less  thin 
the  limit  of  capacity  of  a  double-track  road. 

Question  45.  What  proportion  of  the  entire  single-track  railroads  of  the  country 
should  you  estimate  are  not  employed  to  more  than  three-fourths  of  their  full  carrying 
capacity  t 

Answer.  The  total  train- mileage  made  on  the  7,400  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1875,  was  about  315,000^000,  or  per  mile  of  road  per  year  4,%7, 
( leaving  out  of  consideration  the  small  proportion  of  doable  track,  calling  it  all  ^single 
track.)  Estimating  the  number  of  passenger-trains  as  one-fourth  of  the  total  mileage, 
we  have  %^=87  freight-trains  per  day  per  mile  of  road  as  the  average  of  idl  roads. 

I  have  estimated  the  ultimate  capacity  of  single-track  roads  in  my  answer  to  qaes- 
tion 15  as  54  freight-trains,  hence  the  roads  in  the  coiatry  are  only  taxed  tK>  {{=16  per 
cent,  of  freight-carrying  capacity. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  COMMERCE  BETWEEN  THE 
WESTERN  STATES  AND  THE  STATES  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  SEABOARD,  AND 
TO  THE  VARIOUS  INTERIOR  LINES  OF  TRANSPORT  BY  LAKE  AND  BY 
RAIL  BETWEEN  THE  WEST  AND  THE  SEABOARD,  BY  MR.  J.  D.  HAYES, 
OF  DETROIT,  MICH.    1876. 

Qnestion  1.  Please  to  present  an  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  class  tonnage  of  the  east-bonnd  basiness  on  the  tmnk  lines  extending  from 
Chicago  to  the  seaboard.  Also  an  estimate  of  the  same  kind  with  respect  to  west- 
bonnd  traflSo.  referring  to  date  employed  by  yon  in  arriving  at  your  estimate. 

Answer.  Tne  percentege  of  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  tonnaffe,  east-bound, 
is  aboot  the  same  each  year,  unless  something  extraordinary  occurs  to  change  it,  such 
as  a  very  short  crop  of  Vmit  at  the  East,  while  the  supply  at  the  West  is  very  large, 
caoaing  an  unusual  movement. 

Per  cent 

East-bound,  first-cla^s,  about 06 

East-bound,  second-class,  about 1 05 

East-bound,  third-class,  about 09 

East-bouud,  fourth-class,  about 80 

100 

West-bound,  first,  (and  above  that,)  about 36 

West-bound,  socond-class,  about 06 

West-bound,  third-class,  about 08 

West-bound,  fourth,  and  special,  about 50 

100 

The  above  may  vary  some,  but  that  is  about  my  estimate  for  the  past  9  years.  Over 
the  average  of  roads  between  Chicago  and  the  seaboard  cities,  the  east-bound  would 
ioclnde  live  stock  upon  a  basis  of  average  fourth- class.  Sometimes  the  rates  have 
been  very  much  above,  and  sometimes  very  much  below  fourth-class,  owing  to  compe- 
tition. 

Express  or  dispatch  goods  run — 

Per  cent. 

First  class 76 

Second  class 19 

Third  class 03 

Fourth  class 02 

100 

Question  2.  A  schedule  showing  the  various  fast-ireight  lines  operated  on  the  roads 
extending  from  the  \Veritorn  States  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  (including  the  roads  of 
Canada,)  the  roads  to  which  the  co-operative  lines  belong,  and,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
stated,  the  number  of  cars  employed  in  each  line. 

Answer.  Schedule  of  fast-freight  lines  on  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  ite  con- 
nections : 

Red  Line,  about  4,000,  cars,  co-operative. 

White  Line,  about  3,000  cars,  co-operative. 

Hloe  Line,  about  4,000  cars,  co-operative. 

Merchants'  Dispateb,  about  2,700  cars,  stock-company. 

Detroit  and  Milwaukee,  about  800  cars,  co-operative. 

Saginaw  Valley,  about  400  cars,  co-operative. 

4  AP 
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InterDational,  aboat  2,000  cars,  co-operative. 

Hoosac  ToDnel,  receatly  formed,  co-operative. 

Canada  Soatbern,  about  2,000  cars,  co-operative. 

Several  oil  lines,  running  from  tbe  oil-wells  in  Pennsylvania  and  from  Enniskilleo, 
Ontario. 

On  the  Erie  Railway  and  connections:  Erie  and  North  Shore  Line,  Commercial  Ex- 
press, Great  Western  Dispatch,  Diamond  Line,  and  several  oil-lines. 

On  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada  are  the  National  Line,  and  their  own 
through  line  from  Detroit  to  Portland  and  Montreal,  using  in  all  from  8,000  to  9,00<^ 
cars,  connecting  with  the  Allan  steamships  from  Montreal  in  summer,  and  from  Port- 
land from  December  1  to  about  Ist  of  May. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  have  the  Globe,  Em- 
pire, Star,  Union,  Continental,  and  others,  using  on  all  the  above  lines  a  total  a^e* 
gate  of  not  less  than  60,000  cars;  making  a  capacity  to  carry  an  average  of  30,000  torn 
per  day  from  the  West  to  the  seaboard. 

Question  3.  Please  to  mention  some  of  the  more  important  characteristics  of  the 
tn^c  in  which  the  several  through  freight-lines  are  principally  engaged. 

Answer.  The  territory  at  the  West  from  which  each  fast-freight  line  collects  its 
freight,  is  from  nearly  all  points  west  of  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  and  Suspension  Bridge. 
The  lines  passing  over  the  Grand  Trunk,  Great  Western,  Detroit  and  Milwaukee,  sod 
Michigan  Central,  are  considered  "  northern  lines.''  Those  going  over  the  Lake  Shore, 
Erie,  and  Pennsylvania  Railroads  are  known  as  "  western  "  and  **  southwestern  "  lines; 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  being  southeastern  in  direction,  but  its  connections  at  Balti- 
more with  the  sttoamsbip  lines  and  coastwise  eastern  trade  make  it  in  reality  a  strong 
competitor  for  the  same  markets  that  the  other  east  and  west  roads  are. 

Nearly  all  these  lines  compete  with  each  other  upon  the  produce  of  the  West  io  oearlf 
all  sections ;  extreme  northern  lines  controlling  the  bulk  of  pine  lumber,  while  tbe 
southern  lines  secure  the  bulk  of  cotton  going  East,  north  of  Chattanooga ;  the  Bed  and 
Blue  lines  taking  the  bulk  of  the  trade  from  China  and  Japan  via  San  Francisco. 

Question  4.  A  statement  as  to  the  peculiar  work  performed  by  the  fast-freight  lines 
and  the  economic  and  commercial  purposes  which  they  subserve,  i.  e.,  the  advantages 
realized  by  the  railroad  companies  and  the  public. 

Answer.  Fast-frie^ht  lines. — The  work  done  by  them,  when  done  npon  the  co- 
operative plan,  is  simply  to  interchange  a  certain  kind  of  cars  painted  red^  white, 
blue,  or  by  designating  that  each  connecting  line  have  arranged  for  a  certam  num- 
ber of  such  cars  to  be  set  aside  as  their  allotted  quota  in  such  through  line.  Such 
quota  being  considered  as  their  proper  proportion  according  to  distance,  and  tbe 
nature  of  the  business  to  be  done,  and  the  time  required  for  doing  it.  These  can 
are  turned  over  to  a  joint  agent,  or  general  manager  to  run  theih  for  tbe  joint 
benefit  of  all  the  roads.  The  mileage  of  each  road's  quota  being  credited  to  the 
road  for  whose  account  they  are  running,  and  the  total  miles  run  by  line  cars  over  its 
road  is  then  charged,  so  that  if  more  miles  are  made  in  the  lines  by  its  cars  than  its  pro 
rata  proportion  of  the  whole  according  to  business,  then  that  road  is  charged  or 
credited  with  the  difference  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  mile  per  oar  to  settle  mileage 
balances^  Doing  business  in  this  manner  over  several  roads,  brings  it  down  to  one 
management  for  tne  benefit  of  all.  For  example,  a  car  starts  from  Chicago  to  Boston, 
20,000  pounds  at  50  cents  per  100  pounds  is  $100.  The  through  biU  is  made  for  it, 
and  the  proportion  of  each  company's  earnings  is  given  as  follows : 

Miles.   Per  cent  ChsrfM 

Michigan  Central 284      27,Vi>    ^  ^ 

Great  Western  Railway 229      22Afi)     22  47 

New  York  Central 304      29^,%     29  80 

Boston  and  Albany 200      19/tfi,      19  86 

Total 1,017  lUOOO 

Each  company  collects  from  the  next  its  own  proportion  and  the  back  charges,  until 
the  car  gets  to  Boston,  where  the  total  is  paid  by  consignee.  But  in  case  of  an  over- 
charge or  undercharge,  or  loss  or  damage,  then  the  manager  investigates  it.  If  fonnd 
to  be  correct,  then  each  company  is  charj^ed  or  credited  with  its  share  in  proportion  to 
the  earnings,  unless  the  loss  or  damage  is  located  on  one  of  the  roads,  then  the  whole 
amount  is  charged  to  that  road.  This  method  saves  clerical  labor,  prevents  the  delay 
and  cost  of  unloading  and  checking  out  of  the  goods  from  one  company  to  the  other  at 
each  terminal  point,  and  enables  the  public  to  do  their  business  with  one  line  as  a  wholt, 
while  the  four  roads  forming  that  whole,  save  time  and  labor,  yet  get  their  own  share 
of  through  earnings,  just  the  same  as  if  no  through  line  had  been  formed. 

The  general  freight  agents  of  the  roads  forming  such  a  line  meet  once  a  month  to 
au'^it  tbe  managers'  vouchers.  They  accept  or  reject  them  as  they  deem  proper  for 
t'  At  own  roads,  but  generally  they  agree,  so  that  no  difficulty  grows  out  of  settling 
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the  accoonts.  Liue  cara  sent  to  local  stations  to  load  off  the  main  line,  are  billed  *'  local'' 
to  a  line  station,  and  tbeir  charges  paid  and  put  upon  the  line  way-bill  as  *'  back 
charges."  Thi»  enables  the  road  that  loads  a  line  car  and  runs  it  ten  miles,  to  deliver 
its  contents  to  the  line  without  the  cost  of  transfer,  by  paying  10  cents  each  way  for 
mileage  upon  the  line  car,  at  the  same  time  saves  the  receiving  road  the  expense  of 
loading,  weighing,  checking,  and  delay  of  cars  at  the  receiving-line  station. 

Qoestion  6.  During  the  period  of  demoralization  and  depression  of  through  rates, 
which  followed  the  lailnre  of  the  Saratoga  compact,  was  there  any  advance  made  in 
local  charges,  or  did  such  rates  remain  stationary,  or  fall  f 

Answer.  The  *' local  rates"  were  not  changed  m  consequence  of  the  Saratoga  com- 
pact at  its  commencement  or  at  its  failure. 

Question  6.  A  copy  of  the  Saratoga  compact  of  August,  1874,  with  a  statement  of  the 
eaoMs  which  led  the  trunk-lines  to  enter  into  such  alliance,  tbe  practical  workings  of 
the  same,  the  causes  which  led  to  its  abandonment,  and  the  results  which  followed. 
Answer.  Copy  of  the  Saratoga  compact,  marked  No.  1,  is  senc  herewith. 
The  trunk  lines  supposed,  by  their  Saratoga  agreement  to  leave  the  making  of  rates 
to  the  commissioners  having  no  interest  in  the  roads,  that  they  would  satisfy  the  public 
and  harmonize  conflicting  interests  among  the  roads. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  this  compact  were  very  numerous, 
and  which  were  pointed  out  to  some  of  the  railway  officials  on  the  day  the  agreement 
was  made  at  Saratoga,  30th  July,  1874.  The  Grand  Trunk  and  Vermont  Central  form 
a  line  from  Boston  to  Detroit  of  themselves.  They  claim  truly  that  they  cannot  get 
a  fair  share  of  business  from  Boston  at  the  same  rates  that  the  more  direct  fast-freight 
lines  get  via  the  Boston  and  Albany  Road.  Therefore  they  must  accept  less  rates. 
Their  connections  at  Detroit  may  refuse  to  accept  a  pro  rata  of  the  rate  made  by  them. 
BQt  their  line  being  so  long,  they  have  the  choice  to  pay  the  difference  out  of  their 
share  of  the  earnings,  or,  during  the  season  of  navigation,  to  insure  on  the  lake  and 
deliver  the  goods  at  Milwaukee  for  the  Northwest,  and  at  Chicago  for  the  West  and 
Sonthwest  by  their  own  line  of  steamers  from  Samia.  In  that  way  they  secure  more 
money  than  to  ship  by  rail  all  the  way  and  pay  the  pro  rata  proportion  west  of  their 
own  line  of  any  arbitrary  rate  made  by  commission ;  therefore  being  independent,  and 
having  two  direct  rail-connections  from  here,  they  can  and  do  make  such  rates  out  of 
Boston  and  Portland  to  the  West  as  secure  to  them  a  share  of  the  business.  Their 
sitaation  is  such  that  they  could  not  in  justice  to  themselves  become  parties  to  the 
Saratoga  compact  without  first  securing  for  themselves  an  agreed  discrimination  in 
rates,  which  tne  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  would  not  allow.  They  claimed  to  be 
the  short  direct  line  out  of  Boston  having  thousands  of  empty  cars  running  west, 
therefore  could  and  would  carry  freight  as  cheap  as  other  lines.  If  the  New  York 
Central  refuse  to  accept  their  proportion  of  the  rate  from  Boston,  then  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Road,  being  only  200  miles  long,  might  have  to  carry  tbe  goods  over  its  road 
for  nothing,  besides,  in  some  cases,  paying  something  more  for  the  privilege  of  main- 
taining a  foothold  in  Boston.  Therefore  the  balance  of  the  line  must  in  fairness  carry 
the  goods  at  their  share  of  the  price  necessary  to  secure  thom  or  lose  the  business  en- 
tirely. Such  being  the  case  no  commissioner  could  make  a  rate  for  the  Grand  Trunk  or 
the  Vermont  Central ;  neither  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Roads,  the  latter  tiking  goods 
hj  water  to  Baltimore,  insuring  them,  which  is  equal  in  effect  to  "all  rail ;"  conse- 
qnently,  as  soon  as  either  of  these  roads  agreed  to  the  commissioners'  rates,  their  busi- 
neas  would  be  gone.  They  claim  the  right,  and  have  the  power,  to  make  rates  for 
themselves,  and  unless  tbe  Boston  and  Albany  with  their  connections  meet  it,  they 
snrrender  their  business  into  the  hands  of  their  rivals. 

The  same  thing  occurs  at  New  York  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road  as  against  the 
trnnk  lines.  Then,  again,  when  such  a  compact  is  formed  among  railroads  it  cannot 
wipe  out  the  contracts  then  in  force.  Each  company  out  of  New  York  agreeing  to  sub- 
mit its  contracts  at  some  future  time,  I  am  inclined  to  think  some  bad  faith  has  been 
practiced  in  securing  or  renewing  contract's  with  their  choice  customers.  So  that  the 
effect  of  such  an  agreement  has  been  virtually  destroyed  by  the  contracts  in  force 
having  a  long  time  to  run  at  lower  rates  than  the  commissioners'  rates  would  warrai.t. 
The  vast  number  of  empty  cars  running  west  is  also  a  great  temptation  to  give  some 
considerations  for  bnsiness  that  might  be  entirely  beyond  the  {tower  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  deal  with,  there  being  no  penalty  for  violation  of  commissioners'  orders  when 
they  conflict  with  the  roads'  interests.  The  east-bonnd  business  was  also  to  some  ex- 
tent beyond  the  power  of  the  commissioners  to  deal  with.  They  could  not  deal  with 
the  rates  on  the  lakes,  canals,  and  rivers,  nor  upon  the  ocean,  all  of  which  go  to  influ- 
ence the  business  and  the  rates  upon  the  rail  proportion  of  such  through-business. 
Water-rates  on  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  via  lake  and  canal,  h&ve  their  influence 
Qpon  all  that  portion  of  country  tributary  to  them ;  therefore,  while  the  New  York 
Central  and  Erie  Railroads  may  have  no  interest  whatever  upon  lake,  yet  they  have 
a  direct  interest  in  working  in  harmony  with  lake  rates,  as  against  the  Erie  Canal 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York.  While  the  Grand  Trunk  works  in  harmony  with  lake  from 
Sarnia  at  one  end  and  the  Montreal  line  of  steamships  at  the  other,  as  against  tbe  lakes 
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and  Saint  Lawrence  Canal,  Baltimore  works  its  short  line  to  tbe  seaboard  in  connec- 
tion with  its  lines  of  coaiitwise  and  foreign  st'eamers.  Philadelphia  does  the  same 
thing  with  its  lines  of  steamers.  New  York  and  Boston  have  to  compete ;  therefore 
the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  London,  or  Bremen  may  be  eqnal  by' 
all  lines  through,  yet  the  ocean  and  lake  proportion  may  chanee  the  rate  per  ton  per 
mile  received  by  the  railroad  proportion  very  much  indeed.  If  the  rail  ^as  required 
to  keep  a  uniform  rate  per  ton  per  mile  the  short  lines  would  get  all  the  foreign  basi- 
ness,  ocean-rates  being  equal.  Take  cotton  from  Memphis :  the  White  Line  l^ing  in 
the  compact,  bringing  large  quantities  of  compressed  cotton  via  Louisville  to  New 
York,  must  compete  with  the  river  to  Saint  Louis,  Cairo,  Evansville,  Cincinnati,  and 
Pittsburgh  on  the  north,  and  via  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Norfolk,  and  WilmiQj[ton 
on  the  south,  none  of  which  were  bound  by  or  were  parties  to  the  compact.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  foreign  tobacco  shipments  from  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Therefore  the 
commissioners  found  the  same  difficulty  in  their  work  that  the  railroads  described, 
viz,  circumsfances  over  which  they  had  no  control,  peculiar  in  themselves,  together 
with  the  never-failing  rule  of  supply  and  demand,  made  rates  independent  of  tbe 
power  of  the  commissioners,  and  while  the  public  supposed  the  oommissioners  were  do- 
ing good,  the  final  results  proved  that  they  were  powerless  against  lines  not  in  the 
combination,  which  rendered  those  that  were  in  obliged  to  abandon  a  scheme  that 
could  not  be  worked  unless  all  were  interested  and  that  should  have  bad  a  large 
money  consideration  pledged  as  a  forfeiture,  and  an  act  of  Congress  regulating  traffic 
between  the  States,  which  would  give  power  to  carry  out  an  agreement  among  rail- 
roads. Even  in  that  case  the  commissioners  rai^ht  be  appointed  by  GovemmeDt  and 
made  responsible  to  the  Government  under  the  term  of  a  clearing-house  system,  which 
can  be  made  to  adapt  itself  to  all  competing  lines  both  by  rail  and  water  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  public  as  well  as  for  the  transportation  lines  themselves. 

Question  7.  Some  facts  in  regard  to  constructive  mileage  agreements  T 

Answer.  Special  rates  are  made  necessary  where  they  conflict  with  tbe  through-rate. 
For  example:  From  Albion  to  Detroit,  96  miles,  the  local  rate  is  12  cents  per  100 
pounds  upon  such  property  as  is  required  in  Detroit — pays  that  sam  ;  but  if  the  same 
property  is  sent  on  a  throngh-rate  to  Boston,  as  competing  with  South  Shore  Boad,  at 
50  cents  per  100  pounds,  then  the  same  road  will  get  only  9^^  centis  for  a  prorate 
upon  a  constructive  mileage  of  158  miles,  to  equal  the  longer  distance  via  South  Shore 
Road,  while  the  real  distance  is  but  96  miles,  and  the  Great  Western  Road  would  get 
1^1^  per  cent,  for  229  miles.  Such  special  diflerenoe  between  "  through"  and  "  local" 
from  competing  points  affects  all  the  local  stations  near  a  through  station,  while 
neither  will  change  from  ^*  locaV'  upon  property  that  is  wanted  for  the  Detroit  market 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  nearly  all  classes  of  business  upon  all  roads,  which  would  make 
the  local  tariff  unreliable.  For  example :  tobacco  is  bought  largely  in  Louisville  fot 
Detroit  manufacturing.  The  rate  to  Detroit  is  not  anything  like  in  proportion  to  the 
through  Liverpool  rate,  or  even  New^  York  rate  per  ton  per  mile,  ye(  both  have  passed 
over  the  entire  length  of  the  same  roads.  The  one  is  a  necessity  to  come  here,  while 
the  other  has  to  compete  with  the  direct  and  other  lines  to  reach  its  Liverpool  destina- 
tion, and  could  not  be  carried  this  way  at  all,  at  the  same  rate  per  ton  per  mUe  paid  by 
Detroit  manufacturers. 

Question  8.  In  view  of  all  the  competitive  elements  which  exist,  is  it  your  opinion 
that  the  unrestricted  action  of  the  laws  of  trade  are  sufficient  to  prevent  the  long 
continuance  of  any  exorbitant  and  unjust  fireight-charges  imposed  by  the  trunk-lines 
between  the  East  and  the  West  f 

Answer.  Competition  will  keep  the  rates  below  an  average  paying  rate  until  the 
traffic  is  very  much  larger  than  it  is  now  or  is  likely  to  be  for  some  years  to  come. 
The  ^eat  fear  now  is  that  such  a  competition  will  be  kept  np  as  to  render  the  stock, 
and  in  some  instances  the  bonds  of  those  roads,  of  no  value  to  their  owners. 

Question  9.  Such  facts  as  you  may  be  able  to  present  in  regard  to  the  growth  of 
north  and  south  traffic  in  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  especially  as  to  the  com- 
merce over  the  north  and  south  roads  in  these  States,  between  the  States  north  of  the 
Ohio  River  and  the  States  south  of  the  Ohio  River  f 

Answer.  The  trade  upon  roads  running  north  and  south  in  the  States  of  Indiana 
and  Ohio  have  in  reality  no  growth  of  any  amount.  Some  lumber  and  other  property 
moves  south,  while  we  get  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  lard,  t-obacoo,  cotton,  &c., 
from  the  South ;  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  for  local  manufacturing  or  on  its  way  to  steam- 
ers tor  Liverpool,  which,  I  think,  is  not  much  more  now  than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  bridge  at  Louisville  has  given  a  much  larger  apparent  traffic  at  that  point,  bat 
nearly  all  of  it  is  east  and  west  business  crossing  at  that  point. 

Question  10.  The  condition  under  which  the  following  through-lines  to  the  West  are 
maintained :  1st,  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Detroit  and  Milwaukee ;  2d,  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  Michigan  Central ;  3d,  the  Vermont  Central  and  Grand  Trunk  and  Michigan  Cen- 
tral ;  4th,  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  New  York  Central  and  Michigan  Southeru;  otb, 
the  New  York  Central,  Great  Western,  and  Michigan  Central;  6th,  New  York  Central, 
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Canada  SoQtherQ,  and  Michigan  Southern ;  and  any  other  combinations  which  form 
what  are  known  as  throagh-Unes. 

Answer.  The  conditions  by  which  all  throngh-lines  should  be  maintained  is  a  pro 
rata  per  mile  carried  when  the  rates  are  being  maintained.  But  when  any  line  makes 
a  "cut^  or  pays  rebates^  the  connecting- line  may  refase  to  participate  and  charge  its 
fall  share  of  the  current  rate.  They  may  go  farther,  and  refuse  to  pay  back  charges  or 
to  collect  them  from  consignees.  But  such  measures  are  seldom  taken,  except  in 
extreme  cases ;  where  the  road  in  fault  is  not  in  a  position  to  go  around  its  dictator,  it 
mast  yield  or  accept  these  disadvantages.  Local  rutes  may  be  attempted,  but  as  com- 
mon carriers  I  doubt  whether  it  could  be  maintained  in  any  court.  All  the  roads  men- 
tiooed  are  govorned  in  a  similar  way. 

Qaestion  11.  Are  not  many  railroad  managers  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
fatare  prosperity  of  their  roads  depends  more  upon  the  development  of  local  than  of 
through  business  ? 

Answer.  Some  of  the  trunk-lines  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard  derive  a  large  share 
of  freight-earnings  from  local  traffic,  such  as  Michigan  Central,  Great  Western, 
New  York  CcTitral,  and  others,  while  the  Erie,  Canada  Southern,  and  some  others 
depend  almost  entirely  npon  the  through-business  both  in  passenger  and  freight. 
Railroad  managers  cannot  develop  a  local  traffic  except  by  inducing  manufacturing 
establishments  to  locate  on  their  roads.  Lumber-manufacturing  must  generally  be 
done  where  the  timber  grows  along  the  lines  of  roads.  But  where  the  logs  can  be  floated 
in  a  river  to  a  competing  point  or  to  water-transportation  it  is  done.  The  surplus  pro- 
dace  of  the  land  must  move  from  its  place  of  growth  by  such  means  as  is  provided  for 
it.  Therefore  **  local  '*  is  charged  when  such  station's  rates  are  not  affected  by  through- 
competition.  Everything  else  being  equal,  no  manufacturing  of  any  magnitude  will 
locate  at  a  local  point  without  first  making  a  special  contract  for  its  freighting 
basiness  with  the  road  upon  which  it  proposes  to  locate.  This  done  it  remains  no 
longer  a  local  trade  under  its  proper  meaning,  or  under  that  road's  regular  tariff  for 
that  station.  Such  a  development  of  business  would  be  "  special " — ^'  local "  in  its 
natare,  but  "  through''  or  competing  in  effect  npon  earnings. 

Question  12.  Does  not  any  prorating  arrangements  upon  a  mileage  basis,  as  between 
roads  east  of  Chicago  and  roads  west  of  Chicago,  operate  very  much  against  the  west- 
ern roads,  from  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  transport  on  the  western  roads  is  much  greater 
than  on  the  eastern  roads  f 

Answer.  No.  It  costs  no  more  to  haul  ten  tons  or  a  car-load  npon  a  western  road 
than  it  does  upon  an  eastern  road ;  except  it  be  that  the  interest  of  the  cost  of  the  road, 
cost  of  maintenance  of  roads,  &c.,  is  spread  over  a  far  less  number  of  tons  per  mile. 
This  is  balanced  by  the  less  cost  of  road,  and  the  very  expensive  terminal  facilities  that 
the  eastern  roads  have  to  provide  in  the  large  cities,  their  increased  taxation,  switch- 
ing, sorting  out  cars  for  delivery,  the  guaranteeing,  collectings  and  paying  total  back 
charges  from  the  starting-point,  settling  overcharges,  loss Jand  damages  with  consignees: 
the  bridge-toU  over  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers  being  deducted  from  the  total 
charges  %«/<9re  prorating,  while  the  bridge-tolls  at  Albany  and  the  delivery  of  property 
in  New  York  harbor  by  barge  is  all  paid  by  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Kiver 
Railroads  out  of  their  share  of  earnings,  simply  gettinf^  a  small  allowance  of  mileage 
eqoal  to  about  two  miles.  Oftentimes  they  take  the  freight  six  or  eight  miles  in  barges, 
at  a  cost  of  about  90  cents  per  ton. 

The  car-mileage  would  generally  be  in  favor  of  western  roads,  and  at  times  very  much 
against  the  interest  of  a  long  line,  having  rolling-stock  enough  for  its  own  share  of  the 
total  business ;  for  example :  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Roads  are  complete  of  themselves 
to  Chicago ;  therefore  they  could  not  afford  to  become  parties  to  a  co-operative  line 
heyood  them,  on  account  of  car-mileage  balances;  their  haul  would  always  be  long, 
while  the  connecting  lines  at  Chicago  would  be  generally  comparatively  short  and 
local.  For  instance,  a  Baltimore  and  Ohio  car  might  take  one  day  to  go  to  a  local 
station  10  miles  distant  to  load,  be  another  da^  loading,  and  another  day  to  be  brought 
hack  and  delivered  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company  at  Chicago,  earning  20  cents 
mileage  in  three  days.  During  the  same  time  three  of  the  same  western  company's 
cars  might  make  300  each  in  one  day  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  equal  to 
^  against  20  cents.  The  local  road  getting  full  local  rates  and  a  mileage  balance  on 
time  basis  of  |8.80,  while  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road  may  have  had  hundreds  of  its 
own  cars  standing  idle  upon  its  own  side-tracks.  Therefore  such  a  line  would  prefer 
to  transfer  at  Chicago  and  run  its  own  line  complete  from  there  East. 

Western  roads  that  contribute  to  the  lake  traffic  may  make  a  loss  by  the  difference 
between  it  and  Cbicaeo,  and  its  pro  rata  in  through  lines.    Take  **  local "  rate  from 

Barliogton,  Iowa,  to  Chicago  at  12  cents  per  100  pounds  for  20,000  pounds $24  00 

Elevating  charges  at  Chicago,  333  bushels 3  33 

Per  car 27  33 

Pro  rata  on  through  to  New  York,  17f\;*o  of  50  cents  is 8  86 

Difference  in  favor  of  Chicago 18  48 
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Yet  there  are  so  many  roads  that  connect  at  Barlington,  lowa^  that  have  no  luke  con- 
nection, that  they  will  prorate  the  entire  distance.  Therefore  the  roads  east  of  Chi- 
cago cannot  pay  the  arbitrary  to  Chicago  ont  of  the  total  through  rate  and  take  what 
would  be  left  east  of  Chicago,  consequently  such  a  road  mtist  work  agtUnst  its  awn  inter- 
est to  work  for  an  all-rail  business  as  against  its  lake  connection.  On  the  other  hand, 
Milwaukee  is  a  "  common  point "  by  water  with  Chicago,  and  the  rates  are  the  same 
by  rail.  But  as  no  eastern  road  can  ^t  business  "  all  rail "  except  via  Chicago,  the 
prorate  of  a  Chicago  rate  must  be  taken  from  Milwaukee,  making  all  lines  east  of 
Chicago  pay  their  proportion  of  hauling  from  Milwaukee  to  Chicago.  New  York  Central 
and  Erie  taking  their  share,  had  the  same  freight  gone  from  Milwaukee  to  Buffalo  by 
water,  they  might  have  received  30  or  40  per  cent,  more  for  hauling  it  over  their  roads. 
The  same  thing  may  occur  on  cotton  from  Memphis,  or  tohaoco  from  Louisville,  being 
delivered  by  river  at  Cincinnati  or  Pittsburgh,  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  or  Pennsyl- 
vania Roads.  It  is  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  business,  over  which  the  eastern  or 
western  roads  have  no  control,  but  must  adapt  themselves  to  the  business. 

Question  13.  Please  to  describe  in  general  terms  the  geographical  limits  of  the  terri- 
tory in  the  Atlantic  States  tributary  to  each  of  the  tmnk-fines. 

Answer.  The  geographical  limits  of  territory  in  the  Atlantic  States  tributary  t<o  the 
trunk-lines,  are  about  as  follows,  viz :  The  Grand  Trunk,  passing  from  Detroit  through 
Canada  by  its  main  line,  crossing  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  on  the  Victoria  bridi^, 
comes  into  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Vermont,  supplies  the  State  of  Maine,  the 
northern  part  of  New  Hampshire ;  then,  by  its  connection  with  the  Vermont  Central 
and  its  connections,  takes  in  Vermont.  Southern  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts.  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut;  then,  from  its  connections  with  the  New  York  Central  and 
Erie  Roads  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  they  reach  all  the  Eastern  States.  Their  cars  pass  over 
nearly  all  the  roads  west  and  south  of  Detroit  as  far  as  the  Ohio  River,  ana  west  as 
fsx  as  any  other  lines. 

The  New  York  Central  and  its  connections  reach  all  the  Eastern  States  except  Elaine 
and  the  northern  part  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  They  alsu  reach  Philadelphia, 
Scranton,  &c.,  and  Central  New  York. 

The  Erie  Road  reaehes  a  part  of  New  York  State,  Pennsylvania,  (northern  part,) 
New  Jersey,  and  some  points  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  New  York  City, 
and  by  boat  connections  all  the  coast  cities  as  far  north  as  Portland,  in  Maine. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  connections  reach  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York  City,  and  by  boat  connections  all  the  coast  cities  of  New  England ;  but  gives  its 
influence  more  particularly  to  Philadelphia  through  business. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road's  specialty  is  for  Baltimore,  through  and  by  boat  con- 
nections for  New  York  and  the  coast  cities  of  New  England.  All  of  these  trunk-lines 
compete  for  the  business  of  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  the  Atlantic  States  that 
can  be  reached  by  rail  or  boat  connection  except  such  interior  towns  where  one  road 
can  do  the  business  at  the  proportion  of  the  through  rate,  and  the  others  would  be 
subject  to  ^^  local ''  rates  to  reach  the  same  points. 

Question  14.  Please  to  state  what  policy  you  think  should  be  pursued  by  each  of  the 
trunk-lines  for  the  maintenance  of  its  proper  share  of  the  traffic  between  the  East 
and  the  West. 

Answer.  '*  The  policy  that  the  trunk-lines  should  pursue  to  maintain  their  share  of 
the  traffic  between  the  East  and  the  West.''  This  question  is  what  those  lines  have 
been  trying  to  settle  among  themselves  sinc«  their  commencement,  and  are  no  nearer 
it  now  than  when  they  first  conmienced. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  any  different  state  of  thin^  will  occur  until  the  truDk- 
lines  and  their  immediate  connections  to  and  from  the  principal  cities  will  agree  upon 
the  '^  clearing-house "  plan,  similar  to  that  in  favor  now  and  for  twenty-nve  years 
past  in  England.  The  clearing-house  managers  to  be  persons  having  no  financial 
mterest  in  any  road  or  line,  but  shall  have  charge  of  all  rates,  both  for  freight  and 
passengers,  to  and  from  all  competing  points,  agreeing  to  allow  Grand  Trunk  and  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  a  fair  percentage  of  difiference  equsd  to  their  actual  disadvantages. 
Then  having  all  through- tickets  and  bills  of  lading  issued  by  the  clearing-house, 
and  all  agents  subject  to  the  clearing-house  rules  and  regulations,  and  reei>on8ible 
to  the  clearing-house  board.  Then  have  the  clearing-house  board  authorized  by 
an  act  of  Congress  to  enforce  upon  the  roads  its  rules  and  liable  for  its  expenses  in 
pro  rata  proportion  to  the  business  done  over  each  road  that  shall  become  a  member  of 
the  clearing-house.  That  no  road  not  a  member  of  the  clearing-house  shall  be 
permitted  to  issue  through-tickets  or  bills  of  lading  over  any  road  that  is  s  member. 
That  the  local  and  special  business  of  each  separate  road  may  be  conducted  by 
themselves  individually.  But  upon  all  through  or  competing  business,  where  two 
or  more  roads  are  interested  to  and  from  competing  points,  it  shall  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  clearing-house,  or  else  be  done  by  each  as  *^  local "  to  end  of  its  road, 
where  another  ticket  and  rechecking  of  baggage  and  the  rebilling  and  checking  of 
freight  and  actual  transfer  from  car  to  car  may  be  insisted  upon.  Such  clearing- 
house board  to  point  out  what  they  consider  legitimate  territory  for  each  trunk-line 
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to  occopy,  and  have  snch  departmeats  in  the  cleariDg-house  as  "  Grand  Trunk,"  "  New 
York  Central,  Sonth-Sbore,"  "  Nevr  York  Central,  North-Shore,"  **  Erie,  North  and 
South  Shores/'  *' Pennsylvania,''  '' Baltimore  and  Ohio"  departments.  Allowing  the 
public  to  take  their  choice  at  an  even  rate,  making  every  agent  neutral  under  penalty 
of  immediate  dismissal  and  perhaps  a  money  forfeiture  besides,  if  convicted  of  par- 
tiality, or  of  undue  influence  for  either  route.  This  would  make  all  agents  joint  ones 
for  all  roads  or  lines,  subject  to  the  board  of  clearing-house  managers,  and  they  sub- 
ject (o  the  railroad  managers  for  their  dismissal  or  censure  in  case  any  complaint  from 
the  manager  of  any  road  is  sustained  at  any  quarterly  meeting  of  managers.  Twenty 
days'  notice  being  given  of  the  complaint  to  the  managers  and  to  the  person  com- 
plained of,  showing  the  nature  of  the  grievances  to  be  submitted. 

This  would  secure  uniform  rates  to  au  customers  and  reduce  the  expenses  very  much 
and  produce  better  results  at  less  cost  of  transportation  than  at  present.  All  the  set- 
tlements of  each  company's  proportion  would  be  direct  with  the  freight  auditor  of 
each  road,  who  would  receive  a  copy  of  each  way-bill  in  which  that  roaa  would  be  in- 
tniated  and  charge  the  clearing-house  with  its  proportion  and  oredi|;  it  with  its  certifi- 
cate of  balances  due  from  other  roads.  For  example,  a  car  starts  from  Chicago  to 
New  York,  the  total  charge  to  collect  being  |100,  all  of  which  would  be  collected  bv 
New  York  Central.    The  clearing-house  would  charge  New  York  Central  with  $100, 

and  credit  Michigan  Central |29  49 

Great  Western  of  Canada 23  78 

Xeir  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 46  73 

Total 100  00 

Each  company  gets  a  tissue  copy  of  such  way-bill.  At  the  end  of  the  week  each 
company  may  have  collected  enough  to  balance  its  own  earnings  in  the  line.  If  not, 
a  clearing-house  certificate  on  the  debtor  road  would  be  issued  to  the  road  for  its  bal- 
aDce.  This  system  w^ould  do  away  with  all  rebilUng  and  clerical  labor  at  terminal 
points,  facilitate  the  prompt  movement  of  property  under  a  joint  management  of  all 
throagh  business  upon  all  roads  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community,  and  very  largely 
to  the  benefit  of  all  roads  participating.  The  ticket  business  would  be  settled  in  a 
similar  way  with  each  road's  general  ticket-agent. 

Qnestiun  15.  Does  not  transportation  on  the  lakes  and  on  the  Erie  Canal  to  a  very 
great  extent  regulate  the  charges  on  railroads  during  the  season  of  navigation  T 

Answer.  Lake  and  Erie  Canal  transportation  of  f ourth^class  freight  may  in  some 
WDse  control  charges  by  railroads  during  the  season  of  navigation,  and  sometimes  long 
after  navigation  has  closed.  And  in  another  sense  it  does  not  materially  affect  rates 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  To  explain,  I  will  say  lake  and  canal  rates  for  1875  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  have  been  on  wheat  equal  to  about  25  cents  per  100  pounds, 
incluoing  rates,  insurance,  elevating,  and  shipping  charges.  But  only  such  points  as 
vere  tributary  to  Chicago  and  could  pay  a  fair  local  rate  added  to  the  lake  and  canal 
rate,  could  get  the  benefit  of  both  combined  as  against  rail  from  such  interior  towns. 
Therefore,  tne  competition  would  in  reality  be  transferred  from  lake  ports  to  the  place 
of  prodaction,  upon  all  property  bought  at  the  place  of  growth  for  consumption  at 
the  East,  while  the  surplus  seeking  a  market  at  Chicago  or  lake  port  towns,  would  all 
have  to  pay  **  local"  to  such  town,  with  elevating  charges,  storage,  inspection,  commis- 
sion, shipping  charges,  insurance,  interest,  &c.,  as  against  the  through  all-rail  from 
sach  interior  town  to  the  place  of  consumption.  Should  that  place  of  consumption 
be  an  interior  town  in  New  England,  or  ofi"  the  line  of  the  canal,  the  lake  shipments 
would  meet  another  "  local "  rail  rate,  storage,  insurance,  interest,  &c.  A^n,  for  a 
boat-load  at  a  time,  instead  of  daily  receipts  by  cars  as  required  for  the  busmess  from 
day  to  day.  Lake  and  canal,  therefore,  is  not  a  criterion  for  rates  from  the  interior 
places  of  production  to  the  interior  place  of  consumption,  until  such  rates  are  so  low 
from  lake  ports  to  New  York,  as  will  pay  both  ''local"  and  all  other  charges  and  then 
8how  a  profit  over  '*  all-rail "  rate  direct  from  producer  to  consumer.  But  upon  large 
quantities  shipped  from  store  in  Chicago  to  meet  a  market  in  New  York  direct,  during 
the  season  of  low  lake  and  canal  rates  the  rail  cannot  be  expected  to  compete.  When- 
ever the  navigation  closes,  with  a  very  large  surplus  of  such  property  in  store  at  Ne^ 
York,  or  seaport  cities,  with  a  dull  market  from  abroad,  the  effect  is  to  keep  rail-rates 
low,  long  after  navigation  is  closed,  or  until  the  stock  on  hand  East  ib  reduced,  or  the 
price  goes  up  to  w^arrant  the  movement  oi  what  is  in  store  at  the  West  to  the  East. 
Take  for  example  the  state  of  things  at  the  close  of  navigation  on  the  4th  December, 
Wo : 
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The  distribution  of  grain  in  store. 


Flaoes. 


New  York,  (stores) 

Buffalo,  N.Y , 

Albany,  N.Y 

Oswego,  N.  Y 

Boston,  Maaa 

Toronto,  Ontario .. 
Philadelphia,  Pa  .. 

Baltimore 

In  transit  East 


Total  east  of  Buffalo 
Total  at  all  poinu .  .. 


In  store  west  of  BafiCalo 


Wheat. 


Buthele. 
5,878,036 
a,  352, 359 


490,000 

1,453 

288,154 

300,000 

7,500 

1.  949, 361 


11, 166,  863 
16, 464, 258 


5,897,395 


Corn. 


Bushels. 

816. 962 

26^,  612 

4,500 

125,000 

79,300 

500 

S75.000 

90.935 

1.032,364 


2, 707, 173 
3.436,233 


729,060 


Oato. 


Bushels. 

1, 252, 005 

269.5(i2 

38,000 

55.000 

284,930 

5,  COO 

110,000 

70,000 

552,361 


2,  637,  458 
3, 531, 712 


694,254 


Barley. 


Biuhsls. 

305.961 

156,559 

258,000 

250.000 

72.141 

65.970 

65,000 

22.500 

400.373 


1.596.504 
2,255.239 


e5d,735 


Eve. 


BuOifi*. 

99,90^ 
27.  IW 
1S,(«0 
10,000 
493 

S.540 
13.HO0 

1.500 
3S,elJ 


20e,3M 
46S,9W 


256.044 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  sapply  of  wheat  in  store  and  in  transit  at  Buffalo 
and  east  is  nnnsnally  large,  in  anticipation  of  a  foreign  demand.  But  taking  the  total 
exports  from  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  for  one  month,  ending  De- 
cember 8,  is  wheat  2,001,534  bushels,  corn  415,345  bushels.  Therefore,  at  the  same 
rate  of  export,  there  is  wheat  and  com  enough  for  export  for  five  months  now  at  Baf- 
falo  and  east  of  there ;  consequently  what  is  wanted  for  home  consumption  in  the  inte- 
rior will  go  by  rail  direct  from  the  interior  producer  in  the  West  to  consumer  in  the 
East.  That  can  be  done  without  taxing  the  capacity  of  the  roads.  Neither  cau  the 
roads  get  high  rates  with  such  a  supply  on  hand  of  wheat.  While  the  corn  supply  is 
small  east,  the  rail  can  and  will  carry  large  quantities  of  that  kind  of  grain.  The  ef- 
fect of  an  advance  of  prices  on  rail  rates  would  not  move  wheat,  but  would  give  the 
eastern  holders  an  advance  in  price,  or  decrease  the  price  of  what  is  in  the  West,  with- 
out any  benefit  whatever  to  the  roads  upon  that  one  kind  of  grain.  Therefore,  under 
such  cfrcumstances,  the  roads  cannot  afford  to  lose  its  rate  upon  what  must  moye, 
neithev  can  they  get  a  high  rate,  in  the  face  of  the  quantity  to  move,  outside  of  what 
is  DOTif  East,  consequently  the  '*  lake  and  canaP'  will,  to  some  extent,  control  rail  rat«s 
this  V'  inter,  as  well  as  during  the  season  of  navigation,  from  lake  ports  to  the  seaboard, 
whicli  must  also  govern,  to  some  extent,  the  rates  to  all  other  points.  The  supply  and 
demand  may,  under  such  a  state  of  things,  make  '^  all  rail "  from  some  interior  towns 
as  low  as  the  **  local "  and  *' lake  and  rail''  combined  from  the  same  points.  Pork,  beef, 
lard,  &c.,  are  not  affected  by  lake  rates. 

Question  16.  Do  not  the  Erie  Railway  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  enjoy  very 
decided  advantage  over  the  trunk  lines  in  the  transportation  of  grain  to  New  York  for 
exportatioui  from  the  fact  that  they  connect  with  steamer  lines  on  the  lakes  at  Baf- 
faloT 

Answer.  Yes.  Erie  and  New  York  Central  epjoy  advantages  over  other  trunk  lines 
by  their  connection  with  lake  transportation.  Grain  instore  at  Buffalo  stands  the  fir»t 
chance  for  movement  in  case  of  need,  to  meet  a  demand.  '  Those  roads  can  move  it  at 
better  rates  than  the  pro  rata  of  the  extreme  western  shipments  by  rail. 

Question  17.  What  are  the  chief  commercial  considerations  which  have  determined 
the  various  classifications  of  freights,  including  that  class  commonly  known  as  ''spec- 
ial "  t 

Answer.  The  commercial  considerations  which  govern  the  classifications  of  freights 
from  the  highest,  "  four  times  first  class,''  down  to  "  special,*'  are  principally  the  natoie, 
value,  and  risk  incurred  in  transportation.  Thus  "  plate  glass  too  large  to  load  in  box- 
cars, (owner's  risk,)  released,  four  times  first  class,"  may  seem  to  be  extortionate. 
But  a  merchant  requires  a  store-front  of  plate  glass.  That  may  weigh,  say,  4,000  pounds. 
It  must  be  set  upon  its  edge  upon  a  platform-car,  secured  by  strong  braces  from  each 
side.  Carpenter-work  ana  material  will  cost  $5.  Nothing  else  is  required  to  go  upon 
such  a  car  at  that  time.    See  net  results : 

4,000  lbs.,  at  75  cents,  New  York  to  Chicago §120  00 

Less  cost  of  fixing  the  car $5  00 

Car-mileage  on  car 9  61 

•   14  61 

For  running  a  car  961  miles 105  39 

With  all  the  risk  of  carelessness  of  unloading,  loading,  and  running.  **  Owner's  risk,** 
only  means  "  ordinary  usage."  Again,  a  case  of  silk,  weighing  only  100  pounds,  cost- 
ing $1,000,  may  be  stolen  or  burnt,  involving  the  payment  of  $1,000,  while  the  com- 
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pany's)  cliari^es  on  it  woald  be  but  75  cents.  A  bale  of  fine  broadcloth  may  be  damaged 
hy  leakage  of  oil.  Then  again  some  articles,  such  as  hats,  bird-cages,  bed-springs,  bug- 
fries,  &c.,  are  so  light  and  balky  that  but  a  part  of  a  car-load  in  weight  can  be  put 
iDto  a  car.  Their  liability  to  damage  is  very  great,  while  the  ''  specials ''  are  generally 
low-priced,  heavy  goods,  not  verv  liable  to  loss  or  damage.  They  are  also  moved  in 
large  quantities,  entering  into  the  daily  use  or  consumption  of  nearly  all  classes  of 
people.  Therefore  the  classification  is  made  with  a  view  to  cover  the  requirements  of 
tbe  people,  and  yet  with  a  degree  of  justice  and  fairness  between  the  carrier  and  the 
public 

Question  18.  Sucb  facts  as  you  may  be  able  to  state  in  relation  to  railroad  cocsolida- 
tioDs  in  this  country,  and  the  commercial  and  economic  considerations  which  have  led 
ta  such  consolidations. 

Answer.  Consolidations  of  railroads  have,  in  some  cases,  proved  wise,  and  in  some 
cases  otherwise.  Originally  there  were  about  twelve  companies  managing  what  is 
now  known  as  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  all  having 
about  tbe  same  interest,  except  the  branch  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
competing  against  the  branch  from  Buffalo  to  Rochester,  for  such  freight  as  could  be 
reached  by  both.  Therefore  those  lines  west  of  Albany  were  greatly  benefited  by 
consolidation  into  the  New  York  Central.  This  left  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  to  com- 
pete with  the  river  during  the  summer  months,  while  in  winter  it  had  to  assume  the 
{[reat  responsibility  of  delivery,  collection  of  charges,  cost  of  both  the  loading  and  un- 
oading  upon  very  costly  ground,  and  great  expense  for  a  short  haul  of  150  miles. 
Therefore,  as  a  part  of  a  consolidated  line,  it  would  be  greatly  benefited,  and  npon 
tbe  whole  season's  business  the  entire  line  gains.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Western, 
and  Boston  and  Worcester,  now  the  Boston  and  Albany.  The  Boston  and  Albany  Road 
would  be  still  further  benefited  were  it  to  consolidate  with  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  to  prevent  the  turning  of  business  from  them  at  Schenectady, 
Troy,  and  Albany.  But  the  other  roads,  and  perhaps  the  public,  might  gain  nothing. 
The  Pennsylvania  Road  would  gain  by  consolidation  or  gaining  control  of  manage- 
ment of  roads  in  a  direct  line  or  connection  with  large  competing  x>oints,  in  order  to  cut 
off  the  possibility  of  such  roads  forming  other  connections  for  diverting  legitimate  traf- 
fic But  the  great  danger  is,  and  has  been,  the  taking  on  of  side  lines  under  *^  special " 
contracts  for  managers  to  float  the  securities  and  bnild  the  roads,  from  which  cert-ain 
interested  parties  might  make  large  sums  of  money  for  themselves,  as  parties  in  con- 
Kruction  companies,  the  guaranteeing  of  the  bonds  or  lease  to  the  main  line  being  the 
only  means  by  whion  the  money  could  be  raised,  and  the  main  line  lose  money  by  op- 
erating the  road  without  securing  any  more  traffic  than  it  would  have  got  bad  the 
road  b^en  built  and  operated  by  the  original  company.  The  guarantees  and  leased 
lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company  having  so  far  made  an  apparent  loss,  time  alone 
can  tell  whether  the  increased  traffic  will  more  than  cover  increased  competition  and 
cost  of  renewals  and  maintenance.  I  have  doubts  as  to  the  gain  to  the  individual 
stockholders  of  main  lines  in  continuing  such  consolidations,  guarantees,  and  leases, 
in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  it  has  been  done  within  the  last  few  years.  Such  a 
continuance  wonld,  in  my  opinion^  bankrupt  the  trunk  lines  giving  them. 

Question  19.  Facts  going  to  show  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  have 
resulted  to  the  public  from  the  consolidation  of  railroads  in  the  United  States. 

Answer.  When  consolidations  are  properly  made,  the  public  get  the  benefit  of  deal- 
ing with  one  corporation  instead  of  two  or  more.  This  would  be  also  covered  by  the 
present  system  of  co-operative  lines  instead  of  consolidation,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  compels  the  public  aloug  sucb  a  line  to  ship  over  the  main  line  or  pay  full  local 
rate  to  where  it  might  cross  another  road  that  wonld  answer  the  shipper's  purpose 
better.  If  tbe  agents  have  not  power  to  correct  an  abuse,  the  shipper  must  go  or  send 
to  the  general  office  for  redress,  where  his  complaint  is  not  fully  understood  or  aopre- 
ci&ted ;  consequently  little  or  no  notice  is  taken  of  it  and  the  abuse  continnee.  Those 
who  are  more  influential  may  get  a  hearing  and  special  rates,  and  the  effect  of  such 
special  favor  may  entirelv  ruin  the  other  man's  business  at  a  point  where  the  public 
and  the  road  both  would  have  been  largely  benefited  if  they  had  understood  the 
nature  and  effect  of  the  business.  One  illustration  will  suffice :  Michigan  black  wal- 
nut was  cut  into  shape  for  chairs,  shipped  in  the  rough  as  lumber.  At  Boston  it  would 
be  made  up  into  chairs  and  boxed  up  ready  for  putting  together  and  shipment  back  to 
Chicago  as  **  Knock-down  furniture  boxed,''  second-class  freight,  which  would  go  from 
Boston  to  Chicago  for  35  cents  per  100  pounds,  paying  the  roads  from  here  to  Chicago 
little  or  nothing,  while  *^  chairs  "  from  Detroit  factory  would  be  charged  "  three  times 
first-class  local  rates,''  with  hundreds  of  cars  running  empty.  Therefore  Michigan  wood 
went  to  Boston  and  back  to  Chicago,  and  shut  out  the  business  of  Michigan  manufac- 
tories west  of  Chicago.  The  first  year  of  a  fair  rate  on  chairs  enabled  one  Detroit  fac- 
tory to  sell  $30,000  worth  of  chairs  west  of  Chicago,  paying  the  road  that  carried  them 
ten  times  as  much  as  they  got  out  of  their  share  of  the  Boston  chairs.  Another  case : 
Tbe  roads  had  no  faith  in  transporting  fresh  beef  in  properly  constructed  cars  for  that 
purpose,  and  therefore  would  not  build  the  cars.    Others  built  the  cars  and  stood  firm 
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in  the  faith  of  their  success  until  now  one  line  carries  aboat  15,000  tons  per  Tear  of 
fresh  meat,  game,  perishable  fruits,  &c.,  from  Chicago  to  Boston  and  New  York^payiug 
the  roads  an  average  of  about  $15  per  ton. 

Question  20.  Please  present  such  facts  as  will  tend  to  illustrate  the  advantages  of  com- 
binations or  a^eements  between  railroads  of  the  following  character,  viz :  (A)  Agree- 
ments as  to  uniform  classitications.  (B)  Uniform  rates  between  competing  points.  (C) 
Exchange  of  traffic.  (D)  Co-operative  fast-freight  lines.  (E)  Prorating.  (F)  Pooling  of 
earnings.  (G)  Through  billing.  (H)  The  carriage  of  grain  in  bulk.  (I)  Payment  of  a 
common  mileage-rate  for  the  use  of  cara  of  other  roads.  (K)  Running  arran^omentD 
between  roads  forming  through  lines.  Yon  can  also  cousiaer  in  this  connection  any 
other  reciprocal  arrangements  which  have  sprung  up  between  roads. 

Answer.  The  economy  and  necessity  of  the  agreements  upon  certain  matters  between 
railroad  companies  will  become  quit'O  clear,  when  the  common  interest  shows  them  to 
be  the  means  of  doing  the  business  under  them  to  be  a  necessity  for  them  all  alike. 

(A)  Uniform  classification  affects  all  alike,  and  whenever  a  deviation  is  made  creates 
confusion,  and  is  productive  of  overcharges.  For  example,  '*  leather  in  rolls  or  boxes, 
second  cla^i,''  being  the  general  agreement ;  but  Buffalo  mannfacturera  make  a  spec- 
ialty  of  sole-leather^  which  they  ship  in  large  quantities ;  therefore  upon  nearly  all 
classifications  from  Buffalo  that  is  rated  '^  thira  class,"  and  in  most  cases  an  overcharge 
is  claimed  when  the  property  reaches  its  destination  if  going  beyond  the  immediate 
roads  going  out  of  Buffalo,  causing  great  trouble  and  confusion,  and  sometimes  months 
before  the  delivering  road  can  get  their  accounts  adjusted. 

(B)  Uniform  freight  tariffs,  or  the  maintenance  of  common  rates  between  competio]? 
points,  are  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  public  a  choice  of  routes  at  the  same  price.  If 
one  road  charged  less  than  the  other,  it  would  get  all  the  business  if  everything  else 
was  equal.  That  would  induce  the  other  to  come  down  in  price.  That  is  and  will  be 
the  trouble  at  Boston  until  some  arrangement  is  made  allowing  ^*  Grand  Trunk  *^  and 
"  Baltimore  and  Ohio''  an  agreed  difference  in  proportion  to  their  disadvantages.  AjraJD. 
persons  living  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  may  choose  between  the  "  canal  road  "  from  West- 
field  or  the  New  Haven  road  via  Springfield  at  the  same  rate,  in  many  cases.  There, 
the  '^  canal  road'*  runs  in  the  rear  of  the  warehouses  of  consignees,  delivering  property 
direct  from  the  car  to  the  store  without  exposuro  or  cost  of  carting.  Therefore  the 
Springfield  road  cannot  do  the  business  for  those  firms.  It  would  be  folly  for  them  t« 
reduce  rates  to  their  own  legitimate  customers  in  hopes  of  gaining  the  other  road's 
business.  Therefore  they  agree  to  maintain  rates,  letting  the  public  choose  the  route. 
The  same  thin^  applies  to  all  competing  routes,  so  far  as  rates  are  concerned.  It  is 
the  bad  faith  m  **  cutting,"  paying  drawbacks,  changing  classifications  when  it  can 
be  done  without  detection,  that  produces  railroad  wars.  One  road  may  secure  a 
large  shipment  of  cigars  in  boxes,  (large  cases  containing  cigars  in  small  boxes,)  at  ^*  four 
times  first  class,"  and  ^*  cut  the  rate"  by  agreeing  to  bill  them  as  "merchandise,  first 
class ; "  the  delivery  agent  being  understood  to  wink  at  it  in  case  he  discovers  the 
cheat,  or  the  agents  at  fi)th  ends  may  be  **  smokers,"  which  accounts  for  their  not  know- 
ing the  contents  of  those  '*  merchandise  "  cases,  until  a  rival  line  investigates  it  and 
charges  ^*bad  faith,"  ^^cut  rates,"  &c.  Or  '*  silver- ware,"  very  valuable,  not  carried 
as  freight  by  any  road,  is  billed  as  "  hi^ware,"  which  is  stolen,  and  the  road  is  obliged 
to  pay  for  it,  owing  to  its  want  of  care  through  the  neglect  of  the  agent  not  knowing 
the  contents  of  the  case.  Many  such  instances  of  bad  faith  to  secure  business  agaiDbt 
rival  lines  are  practiced,  which  the  clearing-house  system  would  correct  at  once. 

(C)  '*  Exchange  of  traffic"  is  confined  to  such  goods  as  may  be  *^  uuoonsigned."  For 
example,  goods  froji  New  York  marked  *'Red  Line,"  would  consign  them  through  to 
destination  over  the  roads,  parties  to  the  Red  Line;  but  goods  unconsigned  for  Chi- 
cago, via  Great  Western  Road,  would  be  given  to  the  Michigan  Central  instead  of  the 
Lake  Shore,  because  it  is  not  the  interest  of  the  Lake  Shore  to  exchange  and  give  the 
Great  Western  Railway  any  east-bound  business ;  consequently,  '^  exchange  of  traffic*' is 
virtually  nothing  more  than  delivering  unconsigned  business  to  their  best  connecting 
lines. 

(D)  '^Co-operative  fast-freight  lines,"  is  answered  in  my  reply  to  No.  4. 

(£)  "Prorating"  is  simply  taking  each  company's  share  per  ton  per  mile  hauled. 
But  if  any  one  company  has  disadvantages  which  the  other  has  not,  then  a  fair  con- 
sideration may  be  agreed  upon  as  ''  terminal  charge"  and  paid  by  the  line,  and  pn>- 
rated  as  expenses,  or  they  may  agree  upon  **  constructive  mileage"  sufficient  to  cover  the 
difference;  such  as  ''East  Boston,  via  Junction  Railroad,"  where  the  actual  distance 
from  the  Junction  is  7  miles.  But  the  trains  go  to  Boston ;  there  the  property  for  East 
Boston  has  to  be  switched  out  and  a  special  train  made  up  to  go  back  and  around  the  city 
for  East  Boston  ;  therefore,  they  are  allowed  23  miles,  prorating  distance,  instead  of  7, 
actual  distance  from  the  junction. 

(F)  "  Poolings  of  earnings"  is  where  two  or  more  roads  having  an  equal  amount  of 
business  between  competing  points,  or  an  agreed  basis  of  percentage  of  business  from 
those  points,  a^ree  to  "  pool  earnings ;"  then  each  do  all  that  is  given  them  without 
regard  to  solicitation,  all  keeping  regular  rates,  total  earnings  of  each  being  reported. 
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The  road  doing  more  thau  its  share  of  tbe  aj^eed  basis  of  the  **  pool/'  shall  get  the  agreed 
co<f  of  doiug  the  extra  amount,  the  profits  being  divided  with  the  roads  in  the  pool. 
This  system  is  also  subject  to  bad  faith,  and  so  far  has  not  been  very  successful. 

(G)  Through  billing  is  fullv  answered  in  Nos.  4  and  15. 

(H)  "  Carriage  of  grain  iu  bulk ''  is  simply  to  spout  a  given  amount  into  a  car  prop- 
erly secured  for  the  purpose.  But  the  question  of  the  railroad  company's  liability  to 
deliver  the  same  quantity  is  a  vexed  one,  causing  great  dissatisfaction  both  to  shippers 
and  the  railroad  companies.  Grain,  particularly  corn,  may  be  loaded  at  some  private 
warehouse  in  the  West  and  shipped  to  some  local  station  at  the  East,  where  there  are 
DO  facilities  for  weighing,  and  billed  as  '<ii50  bushels,  when  in  reality  there  is  450  bushels. 
Unless  tbe  overweight  is  detected  in  transit,  the  roads  are  swindled  out  of  the  charges 
on  one  hundred  bushels,  which  enables  the  shipper  to  undersell  an  honest  dealer  or 
one  who  buys  grain  from  an  elevator.  Eight  car-loads  have  been  billed  iu  iive  cars 
as  only  five  car-loads.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  cars  are  very  freq^nehtly  loaded  at 
elevators  not  owned  nor  controlled  by  the  railroad  company  and  delivered  to  another 
io  the  East.  The  one  loading  the  cars  will  take  good  care  not  to  give  extra  weight, 
sod  at  the  other  end  the  receiving  one  will  take  liberal  weight,  so  as  not  to  be  liable 
for  shrinkage  in  his  hands.  So  that  between  the  two  ends  the  ^rain  shows  a  "  short- 
age," when  the  railroad  company  may  not  have  lost  a  po  und  in  transit.  Necessity 
compels  the  railroads  in  such  cases  to  give  receipts  in  a  guarded  manner,  such  as 
•* a  car-load,"  without  quantity,  or  by  adding  "  said  to  weigh,"  or  "elevator  weights," 
or  "  weight  not  guaranteed,"  all  of  which  is  unsatisfactory  to  both  shipper  and  re- 
ceiver. The  receiver,  or  consignee,  advancing  money  upon  the  drafts  of  a  weak  ship- 
permay  sn£fer  loss.  It  also  opens  the  door  to  carelessness  and  perhaps  fraud  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads,  for  which  they  concede  no  liability  under  the  lorm  of  contract 
given.  Perhaps  some  weak  shipper  on  a  short  road  gives  a  bill  of  lading  for  fifty 
baahels  more  than  the  car  contained,  on  which  the  money  is  paid.  It  would  be  a  very 
great  hardship  on  the  deli  very -road  to  pay  for  such  shortage  and  try  to  collect  from 
some  bankrupt  road  in  the  West  where  the  agent  giving  the  receipt  may  have  had  an 
interest  in  the  shipment.  But  where  a  co-operative  line  weighs  the  grain  to  go  East, 
where  the  agent  of  a  road,  party  to  the  line,  can  or  should  deliver  oy  weight,  there 
shoold  be  no  question  whatever  about  the  liability  to  receipt  for  and  to  deliver  tbe 
qoantity  receipted  for,  or  make  good  the  deficiency,  they  retaining  all  aver  the  specified 
qaantity,  the  same  as  a  vessel  on  the  lakes,  or  a  canal-boat  on  the  canal.  At  Chicago 
special  bills  of  lading  are  sometimes  given  from  elevators  to  an  elevator  of  the  rail- 
road. East,  guaranteeing  quantity  less  one  per  cent,  for  shrinkage.  As  managed  at 
present  it  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory  for  all  parties.  Yet,  under  the  circumstances,  a 
clear  way  oot  of  these  difficulties  does  not  present  itself  until  a  uniform  system  shall 
be  made  obligatory  by  act  of  Congress  to  "  regulate  commerce  between  the  States." 

Interchange  of  cars  is  necessary  among  roads  having  a  common  or  connecting  inter- 
est. Therefore  when  one  company's  cars  run  more  mnes  in  that  common  interest,  it 
(honld  be  paid  the  difference  in  money.  So,  by  common  consent,  mileage  balances  are 
made  up  once  a  month  and  settled  for  at  a  uniform  rate  per  mile  for  such  balances.  It 
makes  but  little  difference  where  the  number  of  miles  run  is  about  a  pro  rata  propor- 
tion run  by  each  company's  cars,  as  the  one  balances  the  other,  the  money  part  being 
only  for  what  is  run  over  the  pro  rata  proportion. 

Banning  arrangements  between  roads  are  the  usual  })ro  rata  basis,  where  each  com- 
pany does  its  own  share  of  the  business,  or  pays  mileage  balances,  or  rental  for  rolling- 
stock,  or  where  one  company  is  situated  so  as  to  furnish  traffic,  but  can  arrange  with 
connecting  line  to  run  their  road  and  manage  its  details  for  a  percentage  of  the  net 
earnings,  same  as  those  roads  that  are  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  where 
they  control  and  operate  a  road  for  the  benefit  of  both,  paying  over  net  earnings  over 
actual  expenses  for  the  privilege  of  controlling  the  road  for  the  benefit  of  the  main 
line.  Snch  running  arrangements  are  governed  by  the  circumstances  presented  in 
each  individual  case,  and  are  subjects  of  special  contract,  any  disagreements  being 
settled  by  arbitration  or  through  the  courts,  where  facts  are  supposed  to  form  the  ba- 
sis of  an  equitable  settlement. 

Question  21.  Please  to  state  to  what  extent  there  has  been  a  ohange  in  the  mode  of 
commerce  by  the  direct  shipment  of  produce  from  Interior  x)oiut8  at  the  West  to  inte- 
rior points  at  the  East. 

Answer.  The  change  in  the  manner  of  doing  business  by  cars  from  Chicago  and  the 
•^Qthwest  is  about  this:  Grain  in  store  in  Chicago  sold  subject  to  storage,  switching, 
inspection,  trimming,  &o.,  equal  in  all  to  about  2^  cents  per  bushel.  Chicago  quota- 
tions for  com,  50  cents,  means  52^  cents  in  the  cars.  Therefore,  if  the  sale  is  made  *'  free 
on  board  "  at  52|  cents,  the  cars  may  be  sent  to  tbe  place  of  production  and  run  through, 
paying  the  rate  west  of  Chicago,  thus  avoiding  the  2i-cent  chari^es  in  the  country. 
A  dealer  that  is  well  up  to  tbe  business  will  claim  the  additional  price,  or  divide  with 
his  commission-man  at  Chicago  who  sells  for  his  account.  The  quoted  price  for  grain 
at  the  different  points  is  baseS  upon  the  custom  of  charges  iu  force  at  the  place  of  pur- 
chase.   Toledo  grain  is  free  of  storage  to  the  purchaser  for  four  days  after  purchase. 
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Detroit  is  free  for  ten  days  from  tbe  date  of  receipt  in  the  elevator,  or  if  purchased  on 
the  board  of  trade  is  free  on  board  of  cars,  unless  the  ten  days'  storage  runs  out  on  the 
bands  of  the  purchaser.  Buffalo  is  free  on  board  after  purchase,  unless  held  in  store  on 
the  purchaser's  account.  There  is  very  little  grain  consigned  for  sale  East,  except 
what  goes  to  the  seaboard  cities,  making  most  of  the  New  England  towns  common 
points  same  rate  as  to  Boston,  bringing  the  trade  direct  with  the  consumer  or  country 
dealer.  The  business  cannot  pay  the  same  rate  to  Boston,  then  sell  so  as  to  pay 
local  rates  from  Boston  back  to  the  country  again.  For  example,  flour  in  Boston,  say 
$7 — cartage,  cooperage,  commission,  insurance,  and  freight  back  to  Worcester,  50  cents, 
costing  at  Worcester  $7.50,  while  the  same  flour  can  be  delivered  at  Worcester  at  tbe 
original  cost  of  $7,  same  as  at  Boston ;  conserxuently  the  dealings  are  more  direct  be- 
tween producer  and  consumer. 

Question  2*2.  Facts  showing  increase  of  cars  employed  in  fast-freight  line  business  on 
the  great  trunk-lines  between  Chicago  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  during  the  last  five 
years. 

Answer.  The  best  evidence  of  the  growth  of  "all-raiP'  business  is  to  give  tbe  total 
number  of  cars  passing  a  given  point  east  or  west  on  one  of  the  main  trunk-lines. 
From  1864  to  1869  the  increase  was  not  very  large.  The  following  shows  the  cars  pass- 
ing the  eastern  division  of  the  New  York  Central  between  Utica  and  Albany: 


Years. 

East 

West. 

CatUe. 

Sheep. 

Hog*. 

1869 

176, 175 
812,092 
842, 103 
270,800 
330,  798 
344, 194 

177.838 
812,  451 
843, 391 
875,  353 
332,184 
347. 884 

16,028 
14,363 
14, 815 
18.890 
81.207 
26,783 

3.813 
8.839 
3.193 
3,108 
3,319 
3,391 

i.f:i 

1870 

3.1V0 

1871 

7,235 

1872 

ll,0i3 

1873 

13,571 

1874 » 

13,7:« 

1, 576, 162. 

1,586,901 

118,080 

19.057 

50,742 

Gain  on  east-bouud  nearly  96  per  cent,  in  six  years,  on  general  business  ;  nearly  70 
per  cent,  on  cattle ;  little  change  on  sheep ;  and  about  740  per  cent,  on  hogs.  All  of 
the  increase  is  undoubtedly  of  western  growth ;  the  ''local"  along  the  line  not  hav- 
ing increased  much,  if  any,  during  that  time. 

The  shipments  of  grain  by  rail  from  Buffalo  elevators,  that  came  by  lake,  from  Jan- 
uary 1  to  November  30,  for  three  years,  are — 

Baahels. 

1873 8,883,576 

1874 11,033,082 

1875 13,603,712 

The  number  of  canal-boats  cleared  from  Buffalo,  East,  in  1869,  was  6,700,  and  in  1875 
was  6,344 ;  canal-tolls  collected  in  1869  was  81,613,136.48,  and  in  1875  only  $789,731.35. 
Grain  moved  East  by  canal,  in — 

Bcahels. 

1872 45,733,235 

1H73 50,854,076 

1874 40,932,2^^ 

1875 45,471,957 

While  on  flour  the  shipments  have  increased  wonderfully,  owing,  no  doubt  to  ship- 
ping grades  and  reduction  of  canal-tolls.     Flour  : 

Barrels. 

1872 5,172 

1873 13,316 

1874 49,171 

1875 54,254 

Nearly  all  of  which  was,  no  doubt,  from  Duluth  by  lake,  or  from  Black  Rock  Mills- 
Buffalo. 
The  total  amount  of  grain  received  by  lake  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was,  for — 

Boaheh. 

1871 59,932,192 

1872 58,284,56s 

1873 65,190,365 

1874 54,967,637 

1875 52,2ti9,357 
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The  exceeding  low  rates  both  by  lake  and  rail  for  1875  failed  to  bring  ont  a  total 
amoant  eqaal  to  either  of  the  three  preceding  years ;  rates  on  lake  being  at  times 
down  to  2i  cents  per  bushel  from  Chicago  to  Banalo,  N.  Y.;  the  following  being  the 
average  for  lake  and  canal  for  the  five  years  given : 


Lake. 

Canal 

Years. 

Wheat,  per 
baabei. 

Cora,  per 
basbel. 

Wheat,  per 
baahel. 

Corn,  per 
bushel. 

lj>71 

Cents. 

10.1 

ia.4 

7.4 

4.fi 

5.9 

Cents. 
9.7 
11.4 
6.9 
4.3 
5.6 

Cents. 
15.9 
16.0 
13.3 
9.7 
10.5 

Cents. 
14.1 

h72 

14.0 

l&TJ 

10.6 

1-74 

8.7 

1875 

9.1 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  three  vears  past,  when  canal-rates  have  been 
the  lowest  ever  known,  the  railroads  have  taken  the  largest  quantity  ever  known 


from  the  Buffalo  elevators  east :  the  shipments  via  Oswego  and  Montreal  being  about 

difference  enough  to  make  any  material  change  in  the 


the  same  as  usual,  at  least  not 


general  volume  via  Buffalo  and  canal.  From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  production  is  not  increasing  with  that  rapidity  anticipated  by  a  large  majority  of 
people,  or  that  such  increase  is  carried  by  ran,  or  else  the  increased  home  consumption 
is  keeping  pace  to  some  extent  with  the  productions.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  true 
prosperity  of  the  country  consists  in  so  increasing  our  manufacturing  in  the  West  as  to 
consume  the  increasing  productions,  thereby  rendering  transportation  unnecessary  and 
aeenring  full  value  at  home  for  such  productions. 

Question  23.  Do  you  think  that  the  demoralization  in  rates  both  for  passengers  and 
ireiebts  during  the  year  1875  was  mainly  the  result  of  an  excess  of  transportation 
facilities  above  the  tonni^e  to  be  moved,  or  as  the  direct  result  of  contests  between 
the  roads  for  the  control  nf  through-trafiic,  or  of  both  these  causes  f 

Answer.  The  demoralizations  in  rates  both  for  passengers  and  freight  for  the  past, 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  usual  results  of  a  baa  faith,  cutting  rates»  dull  busi- 
oess,  and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  connecting  trunk-lines  in  the 
Saratoga  compact  to  compel  those  out  to  come  in,  also  the  universal  fact  of  the  facili- 
ties for  transportation  being  in  excess  of  the  deman  d.  The  Saratoga  compact  having 
but  small  effect  either  way,  it  was  powerless  to  affect  reforms.  The  statement  made 
by  the  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Boad,  showing  increased  eacninffs  on  pas- 
sep^r  traffic  under  the  low  demoralized  rates,  is  a  deception  upon  the  public  mind. 
While  it  may  be  true  that  the  receipts  for  passenger-tickets  show  a  large  increase,  it 
does  not  follow  that  their  earnings  increased.  Tickets  being  good  until  used  enables 
speculators,  ticket-agents,  and  others  to  purchase  at  low  rates  thousands  of  dollars' 
^ortb  of  tickets,  the  proceeds  of  which  would  go  into  the  treasury  at  the  time  of  sale 
to  swell  the  receipts,  but  the  passengers  may  not  travel  on  them  for  months,  afterward, 
and  even  then  they  would  be  carrying  passengers  upon  those  half-fare  (or  less)  tickets 
instead  of  the  full  price  asked  after  rates  were  restored ;  the  tickets  simply  being  in 
effect  pre  paid  contracts  for  future  passenger-business.  By  such  means  the  roo^  may 
gain  some  passengers  from  other  lines  in  prospective.  The  same  system  of  demoraliza- 
tion in  freights  contracted  ahead  securing  large  shippers  on  time-contracts,  which 
have  to  be  accepted  when  rates  are  restored,  but  on  freight  no  money  is  received  until 
the  property  is  carried. 

Question  24.  What  are  the  ordinary  limits  of  the  discretionary  powers  accorded  to 
ftRents  of  freight  lines,  to  railroad  agents,  and  to  solicitors  of  freight,  and  what  abuses 
have  thus  arisen  f 

Answer.  Freight  agents  of  railroads  proper  have  no  power  or  discretion  when  the 
agreed  rates  are  being  maintained ;  they  simply  quote  the  schedule  rates,  and  work  for 
husiness  upon  the  merits  of  the  line.  But  when  some  other  road  gets  a  customer  from 
hiiQ  he  at  once  sets  to  work  to  find  out  the  cause,  which  may  be  an  imaginary  one. 
He  reports  to  his  superior  officer,  and  may  set  authority  to  meet  a  supposed  **  out  rate  ** 
or  drawback,  or  secret  contract  to  cover  that  ^'  special  case.''  Other  roads  finding  out 
what  is  being  done  proclaim  it,  until  the  effort  to  keep  rates  is  broken,  then  discretion 
is  given  to  "  ^%i  the  business  upon  the  best  terms  they  can."  The  worst  feature  being 
iipon  "  commissions,"  where  to  secure  the  business  the  ticket  or  dispatch  agent  divides 
commissions  with  his  customer  as  an  inducement ;  while  this  may  net  the  roads  the 
same  amount,  the  customer  get-s  a  reduction  on  the  agent's  commission. 

The  departures  from  the  system  of  holding  agents  responsible  to  the  superior  officers 
of  the  road,  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  main  cau!»es  of  the  demoralization  of  rates 
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which  so  interrapts  and  harasses  the  commerce  of  the  country.  A  road  west  of  Chi- 
cago may  have  its  agent  in  New  York  soliciting  bnsiness  against  a  competing  line  to  a 
common  point.  To  secure  business  he  may  give  a  drawback  over  his  road.  This  is  a 
direct  cut  of  the  rates,  done  without  the  Knowledge  and  in  direct  violation  of  tiie 
agreement  of  all  the  trunk-lines,  they  having  no  power  or  control  over  such  an  ageut 
The  trunk-line  losing  business  through  such  an  agent  bevond  all  trunk-line  oootrol, 
will  try  to  meet  the  case.  There  is  no  way  to  prevent  such  things  being  done  except 
b^  a  clearing-house  system  for  the  trunk-lines  and  their  immediate  connectiona 
joining  under  an  act  of  Congress  to  legalize  their  action,  giving  them  the  power  under 
its  workings  to  control  all  agents  or  roads  belonging  to  the  clearing-house  working 
for  competing  business.  Such  roads  as  do  not  become  members  should  be  compelled  to 
work  alone  as  "local''  roads,  refusing  them  all  rights  of  through-bills  of  lading, 
through-tickets,  through-checks  for  baggage,  or  the  payment  or  collection  of  bad^ 
charges  on  freight  on  their  account,  or  the  interchange  of  freight  on  passenger-cars. 
This  would  very  soon  make  them  members  of  the  clearing-house  system,  and  when 
once  a  member  their  agent  would  be  subject  to  the  clearing-house  board  and  hare 
to  comply  with  its  roles  or  go  out  of  office.  There  would  be  no  danger  of  the  clear- 
ing-house becoming  a  great  monopoly,  as  Congress  can  fix  a  maximum  rate  for  pas- 
sengers and  freight.  The  power  to  inforce  the  clearing-house  system  being  derived 
from  Congress,  would  be  subject  to  Congress  for  its  abuses  of  power  for  the  roads, 
as  against  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  means  of  enabling  the  roads  to 
correct  the  abuses  among  themselves,  which  at  present  is  equally  damaging  to  both 
the  public  and  the  roads,  producing  little  or  no  profit  for  capital  invested  in  roads, 
while  they  have  the  power  to  build  up  or  destroy  the  profits  of  commerce  by  unsettled 
and  demoralizing  rates  made  oftentimes  by  men  of  no  commercial  knowledge  of  the 
effects  such  actions  have  upon  trade  ana  commerce.  Some  change  must  be  made. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best,  if  properly  organized  and  carried  into  effect,  witli 
proper  management  under  the  rnles  and  regulations  authorized  by  Congress.  I  woold 
also  recommend  that  Congress  should  authorize  a  "  special "  commissioner  or  clearing- 
house inspector,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  examine  the  books  and  papers  of  the 
clearing-house  and  compel  a  strict  compliance  with  the  principles  and  the  roles, 
to  report  to  the  proper  officer  at  Washington  any  Tiolation  of  them,  with  power  to 
suspend  the  suspected  party  until  investigation  can  be  had.  This  system  once  in 
force  would  in  the  end  ^rove  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  no  government  should  ever  undertake  the  business 
of  transportation,  nor  any  other  kind  of  business,  in  competition  with  private  or  cor- 
porate capital.  The  details  would  require  such  an  army  of  officials  and  operatives 
under  Government  control  that  the  political  power  would  become  very  dang^erons  to 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.  The  improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers,  to- 
gether with  the  maintenance  of  light-honseSj  under  Qovernment  authority,  as  seearing 
the  avenues  'for  others  to  do  business  upon,  is  natioujal  in  character,  therefore  proper. 
But  each  individual  road,  being  complete  within  itself,  can  manage  its  affairs  inde- 
pendent of  others.  But  no  railroad  can  be  run  to  suit  the  wishes  of  individual  engine  or 
car  owners ;  to  run  for  business  upon  the  same  track  with  others,  regardless  of  the 
time-tables  or  the  rights  of  others,  each  competing  for  the  same  business.  A  careful 
observer  will  see  that  no  railroad  can  be  run  upon  the  same  principle  as  a  canal,  lake, 
or  river.  The  roads  must  be  run  by  managers,  superintendents,  operatives,  dc^c,  sab- 
ject  to  the  time-tables,  and  cannot  become  a  '*  public  highway  "  subject  to  toll  for  any 
one  to  operate  upon  at  will  with  their  own  engines  and  cars ;  consequently  they  must 
or  should  be  operated  by  private  corporations.  Such  corporations,  having  secured 
corporate  rights  and  franchises  from  the  people  through  State  and  national  ^vem- 
ments,  cannot  refuse  to  have  the  Government  exercise  its  right  of  guardianship  over 
them  by  limitation  of  rates  upon  through-traffic,  where  such  traffic  passes  from  one  State 
to  another  to  and  from  competing  points.  Such  guardianship  can  be  bmst  conducted  by 
allowing  the  roads  to  manage  their  own  business  under  clearly-defined  rules  and  regu- 
lations, such  as  a  clearing-house  system  would  give,  fully  authorized  by  Congress 
to  be  enforced  in  regard  to  the  traffic  of  the  country,  with  the  proper  safeguards  for 
their  own  settlements  among  themselves,  with  Government  inspectors  or  commission- 
ers to  see  that  the  rules  and  regulations  are  fully  complied  with. 

Such  a  system  should  be  broad  and  comprehensive  enough  to  cover  transportation 
by  rail  and  by  water.  The  magnitude  and  scope  of  the  business  is  of  such  vast  im- 
portance to  the  country,  and  is  so  little  understood  by  the  people  at  large,  that  the 
Government  should,  as  soon  as  practicable,  establish  a  separate  "  bureau  ofoommerce" 
to  enable  it  to  '^ regulate  commerce  among  the  States"  in  an  intelligent  manner,  for 
the  protection  of  the  people  and  of  the  common  carrier. 

Question  25.  What  discrimination  on  through-rates  from  Chicago  to  Boston  and  from 
Boston  to  Chicago  does  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  insist  upon  and  receive  at  the  pres- 
ent time  with  respect  to  the  rates  charged  by  the  New  York  Central  Railway  ronte, 
mentioning,  if  you  please,  the  particular  classes  of  freight  to  which  you  refer  f 

Answer  25.  Grand  Trunk  requires  12  per  cent,  on  rates  made  by  trunk-lines  from 
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BostoD.  An  agreement  last  fall  to  maintain  fnll  rates  by  all  lines,  inolnding  Grand 
Trnak,  npon  the  clearing-house  principle  of  giving  each  road  its  percentage  of  traffic 
aad  money,  worked  very  well  until  Baltimore  and  Ohio  came  in  and  broke  up  the 
arrangement. 

Question  26.  Do  you  propose  that  the  clearing-honse  traffic  shall  be  established  on 
the  basis  of  actual  mileage  or  of  constructive  mileage;  and  if  constructive  mileage 
were  adopted  would  it  not  lead  to  very  great  practical  difficulties  in  carrying  out  the 
cloaring-nouse  plan  f 

Answer.  The  clearing-house  traffic  would  have  to  be  established  upon  the  plan  of 
justice  and  equalization.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  about  that,  as  most  of  such  dif- 
ferences are  already  well  settled,  and  would  only  be  continued  in  the  clearing-house 
system.  No  practical  difficulty  would  come  up  in  the  clearing-house  that  does  not  come 
opoQt  of  it,  and  no  place  or  plan  is  so  well  calculated  to  get  them  settled  than  a  clear- 
io^'bonse  board  and  by  clearing-house  rules  and  regulations. 

Qnestion  27.  Since  tne  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  has  been  con- 
trolled mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  has  not  that  company 
(the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern)  found  that  it  could  not  refuse  to  let  traffic 
pass  over  its  entire  line,  or  a  part  of  its  line,  destined  to  be  diverted  from  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  to  the  Erie  Road,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Road,  or  to  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  f  In  other  words,  has  it  (the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
road) not  found  it  to  be  to  its  interest  to  offer  as  favorable  terms  as  possible  for  such 
traffic  to  the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  as  would  prevent 
traffic  from  going  to  those  roads  by  rival  routes  to  its  own  line? 

Answer.  When  rates  have  to  be  made  to  and  from  competing  points  all  roads  and 
Hoes  are  supposed  to  share  in  the  rat-es  and  traffic,  without  regard  to  the  roads  or  lines 
bringing  the  business,  so  that  when  Empire,  or  any  other  line  that  does  not  run  over 
New  York  Central,  is  offered  to  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  that  road  would 
receive  it  npon  favorable  terms,  as  against  offers  made  by  its  competitors,  without  any 
reganl  to  its  New  York  Central  interest  or  control. 

It  does  not  follow  that  they  would  give  its  influence  or  uncon  signed  business  to  such 
lines  as  against  New  York  Central,  but  would  do  all  it  could  for  New  York  Central 
lines  rnnning  over  its  road,  then  take  all  that  all  other  lines  will  bring  them,  to  run 
over  the  whole  or  a  part  of  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Road  in  connection 
with  other  roads  working  with  them  upon  the  same  principle  that  New  York  Central 
most  work  in  harmony  with  the  Qreat  Western  Railway,  Canada  Southern,  and  even 
with  Grand  Trunk  from  Buffalo  west,  while  it  may  otra  a  controling  interest  in  their 
rival,  (Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern.)  Oumership  of  railroads  does  not,  nor  cannot, 
control  the  routes  hy  which  the  owners  of  the  propert'i  shipped  shall  be  deprived  of  their  rights 
to  designate  their  choice  of  routes  or  lines,  therefore  the  roads  must  comply  with  the  orders  of 
dippers, 

Qnestion  28.  Please  to  present  your  views  in  regard  to  the  existing  railroad  war, 
especially  as  to  the  transportation  of  grain. 

Answer.  Tbe  fight  is  not  npon  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Mon- 
treal proper,  but  upon  trough-grain  for  Liverpool  and  foreign  pores,  but  that  cannot 
be  decided  without  carrying  into  the  traffic  grain  for  consumption.  Boston  rates 
proper  are  generally  five  cents  above  New  York.  Bat  when  such  grain  is  exported, 
then  the  owner  gets  an  export  rebate  of  the  five  cents  returned,  to  place  Boston  upon 
a  par  with  New  York.  The  proper  way  for  the  roads  to  do  is  to  agree  npon  rates  to 
the  seaboard  cities,  and  let  the  ocean-rates  adjast  themselves  to  those  cities  as  they 
wonld  surely  do,  making  total  through  both  land  and  sea  to  destination  abont  eqnai. 
It  is  very  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road  must  charge  as  much 
from  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore  as  the  New  York  Central  and  connections  should  get 
npon  New  England  business. 

The  proper  legitimate  business  of  each  section  would  flow  naturally  to  the  place  of 
consumption  from  the  place  of  production  at  about  even  races  per  ton  per  mile ;  but 
upon  the  surplus  for  foreign  shipment  or  for  coastwise  points,  which'  come  into  com- 
petition with  the  northern  lines,  that  causes  the  trouble.  During  dull  times  all  lines 
nave  a  surplus  capacity  which  tney  seek  to  employ  to  maintain  their  position  and  gain 
npon  their  rivals.  This  must  be  settled  or  the  roads  rained  and  no  better  place  or  way 
of  settlement  could  be  arranged  than  through  a  well-organized  clearing-hoase  board. 
There  is  no  diffloclty  in  securing  fall  oar-loads  of  grain,  or  full  train  loads  for  any  of 
the  seaport  towns,  upon  a  fair  adjustment  of  the  rates  among  the  roads  themselves. 
The  port  of  New  York  is  the  best  to  ship  surplus  grain  to,  because  the  ships  of  all 
*  nations  come  there  with  cargo,  and  the  orders  for  them  to  load  would  naturally  go 
there.    Consequently,  it  must  be  the  best  market  for  unsold  grain  to  go  to. 

Question  29.  Please  to  express  your  views  as  to  just  and  unjust  discriminations  in 
the  classification  of  freight. 

Answer.  Just  and  unjast  discriminations  are  of  a  twofold  charaot>er.  One  is  in 
charging  a  local  from  a  competing  point  to  the  place  of  manufacture  on  the  same  road, 
while  on  the  same  kind  of  goods  the  through  rate  is  so  much  less  in  proportion  to  the 
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local  that  the  discrimiDation  is  unbearable.  For  example,  wheat  from  Kalamazoo  to 
Detroit,  local,  is  12  cents  per  100  pounds. 

5  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  barrel  make  300  pounds,  at  12  cents $0  36 

Elevating  charges,  1  cent  per  bushel,  5  bushels 5 

Freight  on  1  barrel  four,  200  pounds,  to  Boston 40 

Freight  on  100  pounds  feed  to  Boston 20 

If  made  at  Detroit  for  Boston 1  01 

Freight  on  5  bushels  wheat  from  Kalamazoo  to  Boston,  over  the  same  roads,  300 
pounds,  at  25  cents 75 

Discrimination  against  Detroit  of 26 

Or  nearly  9  cents  per  100  pounds  on  the  same  property  over  the  same  roads  to  the  same 
place.  We  do  not  claim  that  the  local  is  too  high,  but  the  through  is  too  low,  and  shuts 
out  all  business  from  sach  competing  points  with  the  lar^e  cities  on  the  line  of  the 
road,  unless  we  go  there  and  establish  a  branch  house  to  ship  through,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  grinding  in  transit,  which  cannot  be  dona  to  advantage,  as  the  maker  at  De- 
troit does  not  know  the  purchaser's  destination  of  the  goods  when  made.  Such  di»- 
crimination  is  very  much  worse  upon  wood  manufactures,  where  it  takes  nearly  the 
weight  in  raw  material  to  make  the  finished  article ;  therefore,  the  tendency  is  to  wipe 
out  manufacturing  in  the  larger  cities  and  transfer  them  to  competing  smaller  towns, 
where  the  raw  material  can  be  had  without  paying  unjust  local  freight,  but  can  ship 
out  the  finished  articles  at  the  low  through  rate.  *^  Special"  classifications  ^rew  oat 
of  some  cargoes  of  coffee  being  landed  at  Baltimore  for  Saint  Louis,  together  with  some 
other  circumstances  over  which  the  northern  road  shad  no  control.  Sugar,  molasses, 
crockery,  and  coffee,  entering  into  the  daily  use  of  every  household,  they  become  what 
merchants  call  **  close  articles,^'  the  freight  forming  a  large  percentage  of  cost.  They, 
being  largely  of  southern  growth,  could  be  taken  via  New  Orleans  to  Saint  Louis  at 
very  low  rates ;  and,  unless  something  was  done  to  aid  the  Chicago  merchants  to  com- 
pete with  their  Saint  Louis  rivals,  they  and  the  northern  roads  would  get  no  share  of 
that  class  of  business.  Therefore,  the  "  special  class "  became  a  mntu^  thing  for  the 
protection  of  traffic  over  the  northern  roads  and  for  the  northern  merchants,  and  be- 
comes unjust  to  the  merchants  and  people  who  have  to  pay  high  rates  upon  the  same 
articles  from  a  competing  or  "  special  classification  *'  point  to  a  local  station  under  third 
or  fourth  class  rates;  sometimes  more  money  for  100  miles  local  than  for  1,000  miles 
through,  furnishing  another  evidence  of  the  need  of  united  action  through  a  clearing- 
house board  to  adjust  classification  to  a  uniform  basis. 

Question  30.  Are  railroad  companies  which  enter  into  pooling  arrangements  generally 
able  to  carry  out  such  arrangements  in  good  faith  f 

Answer.  Pooling  arrangements  without  authority  of  law  authorizing  them,  and  with- 
out the  united  action  of  a  clearing-house  board,  will  not  be  carried  out  for  any  length 
of  time,  because  they  depend  upon  the  whims  or  views  of  several  individuals,  each  act- 
ing for  themselves,  instead  of  as  a  united  whole  acting  under  agreements  that  are 
legally  binding  until  the  dissatisfied  road  chooses  to  withdraw,  and  when  they  do  with- 
draw, then  they  become  a  local  road  without  authority  to  issue  through  bills  of  lading 
or  tickets  over  connecting  roads  that  are  pooling  under  clearing-nouse  authority. 
At  preseut  there  is  nothing  binding  upon  roads.  They  make  and  break  agreements  at 
pleasure  without  suffering  penalty. 

Question  31.  Do  you  not  think  it  isjtrne  that  the  trunk-railroad  sfrom  the  seaboard 
to  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  western  points  generally,  have  fully  doubled 
their  capacity  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years  by  means  of  improvements  in  their 
roadway  and  an  increased  number  of  cars  and  locomotives? 

Answer.  Yes  ;  trunk-lines  have  no  doubt  fully  doubled  their  capacity  inside  of  six 
or  seven  years,  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  business.  The  country  has  been 
fearfully  misled  in  regard  to  the  quantity  tot  move.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of 
thousands  of  tons  as  if  it  were  only  a  wagon-load. 

Question  32.  Do  you  propose  that  under  your  clearing-house  system  the  rates  allowed 
to  each  road  shall  be  based  upon  mileage  and  the  cost  to  each  road  of  doing  the  work  f 
Unless  the  division  of  receipts  is  divided  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  transportation 
on  the  different  roads,  it  is  evident  that  on  some  roads  having  large  traffic  on  an  equal 
division  they  might  make  ver^  handsome  profits,  whereas  on  another  having  a  very 
small  traffic  an  equal  rate  might  not  pay  cost  of  transportation.  In  this  connection 
please  to  state  if  the  clearing-house  system  would  not  require  constant  adjustment 
based  upon  the  varying  cost  of  transportation  on  roads ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  traffic  of 
a  road  were  increased  one  or  two  hundred  per  cent.,  it  would  be  able  to  haul  freight 
at  much  less  cost  than  before.  Then  if  you  do  adopt  the  principle  of  basing  compensa- 
tion upon  cost  of  transportation,  will  it  not  be  necessary  for  every  road  in  the  clear- 
ing-house to  collect  statistics  as  elaborately  as  those  presented  by  Mr.  Fink  in  the  case 
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of  the  Looisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  and  to  work  up  a  thoroughly  philosophica 
treatise  every  year  upon  the  cost  of  trausportation  on  its  various  lines  and  under  vary- 
ing ciroanistances  f 

Answer.  Under  the  **  clearing-house  plan,"  everything  else  heing  equal,  the  prorate 
a}M)u  miles  run  would  be  the  basis  of  settlement  without  any  regard  to  the  cost  of  run- 
ninfc.  That  principle  is  already  fully  settled,  so  that  the  clearing-house  would  only 
re-affirm  the  present  settled  principle.  But,  as  I  have  said  before,  where  special  service 
is  performed  m  which  the  whole  line  is  largely  benefited,  such  road  by  agreement  may 
have  constructive  mileage  added,  or  terminal  charges.  Constructive  mileage  is  the  best 
to  deal  with.  But  where  there  are  two  roads  running  to  the  same  place,  as  from  Troy 
to  Boston,  if  one  took  two  engines  to  haul  a  train  while  the  other  could  run  down  hill 
all  the  way  without  any  engine  at  all,  they  would  both  be  allowed  the  same  price. 
Tlie  road  having  the  greatest  cost  to  do  the  work  could  not  afford  to  make  its  connec- 
tions pay  extra  for  their  disabilities,  as  it  would  create  a  money  interest  to  work  with 
and  fur  its  rival,  and  in  the  end  would  fail  to  get  its  share  of  the  business.  But  if 
there  was  no  rival  line,  and  a  part  of  the  road  had  extraordinary  costs  and  difficulty  to 
oTeroome,  then  such  road  might  claim  in  equity  some  consideration  from  the  balance 
of  the  line  to  cover  its  disability,  which,  if  allowed,  would  hold  good  until  a  rival  line 
was  built  or  some  changing  circumstances  changed  its  relations  to  the  line.  Large  or 
small  traffic  of  roads  may  make  some  difference  in  actual  cost  per  ton  per  mile  to  haul, 
hot  when  yon  take  into  account  the  a<lditional  cost  of  facilities  that  have  to  be  pro- 
vided, and  in  large  cities  the  taxes  and  increased  expense  generally,  the  difference  is 
not  such  as  can  be  taken  into  account  through  the  traffic  account  so  as  to  make  a  de- 
parture firom  prorate  a  question  of  settlement,  either  in  or  out  of  the  clearing-house, 
except  as  before  stated,  where  extraordinary  service  is  performed  for  the  benent  of  the 
whole.  No  treatise  of  cost  of  working  the  roads  would  be  required  by  the  clear!  ng- 
bonse  iMMurd  except  in  the  extraordinary  cases  mentioned.  The  cost  of  working  a  toSI 
may  depend  entirely  upon  its  local  or  special  business  having  no  connection  at  all  with 
"  throug[h  "  traffic. 

Question  33.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  advantages  of  cheaper  transportation  at  com- 
petitive points  tends  to  the  development  of  manufacturing  interests  at  the  principal 
railroad  centers  to  tbQ  detriment  of  the  smaller  towns  f  In  other  words,  do  you  think 
that  the  general  tendency  of  our  railroad  system  is  toward  the  development  of  the 
large  cities  or  toward  an  increase  in  the  number  of  small  trading  and  manufacturing 
towns?  » 

Answer.  My  No.  7  explains  a  part  of  this  question.  If  competitive  centers'bave  tho 
raw  material  without  local  trausportation,  then  they  would  be  built  up.  But  with 
nnecinal  rates  to  the  large  towns  upon  raw  material,  then  the  smaller  competitive 
towns  would  be  built  up  to  the  injury  of  larger  places.  Low  rates  do  not  develop 
traffic  very  much ;  demand  must  be  met,  and  the  rate  does  not  diminish  nor  in- 
crease the  demand,  and  when  the  supply  goes  forward  and  the  demand  is  full,  then 
no  more  is  wanted  whether  the  rate  is  high  or  low.  An  extreme  low  rate  may  start 
shipment  to  await  future  demand,  but  that  is  only  anticipating  or  discounting  a  future 
doll  time,  in  case  the  demand  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  facilities  to  move  the  prop- 
erty. 

Question  34.  Please  to  state  the  distinctions  between  the  conditions  of  the  compact 
enttred  into  by  the  railroads  at  Saratoga  in  August,  1874}  and  those  of  your  proposed 
clearing-house. 

Answer.  The  Saratoga  compact  did  not  include  all  of  the  trunk-lines,  nor  was  it 
Mjnied  by  all  the  connections  of  the  trunk-lines.  There  was  no  withdrawal  of  agents 
01  western  roads  from  the  large  cities.  But  the  roads  went  on  upon  their  own  account 
instead  of  a  joint  account.  The  companies  had  no  power  to  control,  and  no  knowledge 
of  the  business  done ;  being  in  part  not  practical  railroad-men,  they  did  not  know  what 
to  do ;  nor  could  they  impose  any  penalty  for  its  violation.  The  clearing-house  board 
would  be  composed  of  practical  railroad-men  representing  the  principal  roads  in  the 
lines.  Their  action  would  be  a  united  one;  all  tickets,  bills  of  lading,  and  agents 
would  be  under  the  clearing-house  control,  and  all  settlements  with  the  roads  that 
participate  in  the  business.  Consequently  they  would  have  the  bnsiness  to  do  for  the 
benefit  of  the  roads,  with  power  to  do  it.  Should  one  road  give  notice  of  its  intention  to 
fio  out  of  the  clearing-house,  it  cannot  do  any  harm  till  the  notice  expires,  and,  in  case 
it  does  go  out,  it  does  so  with  the  knowledge  that  its  connections  will  not  accept  their 
basiness  or  tickets  for  through  traffic.  One  month  of  local-road  business  would  kill  its 
business  as  a  part  of  a  through  line. 

Question  35.  At  about  what  time  did  the  trunk-railroads  first  begin  the  business  of 
carr}  ing  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  all-rail  during  the  winter  season,  and  in 
what  year  did  they  first  begin  to  compete  for  the  all-rail  transportation  of  grain  during 
the  summer  season  T  What  rates  did  they  at  first  consider  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  charge  in  order  to  warrant  them  in  engaging  in  that  traffic  f 

Answer.  About  1865,  and  continued  to  compete  both  winter  and  summer  since.    Rates 
at  the  close  of  the  war  were  high  for  both  rail  and  water  transportation.    About  sev> 
5  AP 
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enty-five  cents  per  100  ponnds  on  grain  from  Cbioago  to  New  York  was  at  first  consid- 
ered low.  The  average  rate  for  about  ten  years  past  would  be  about  forty -live  cents 
for  the  whole  time. 

Qaestiou  36.  Suppose  a  general  clearing-house  system  should  be  established  through- 
out the  country  under  the  authority  of  the  National  Government,  as  you  propose.  If 
after  all  the  roads  now  in  operation  had  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  plan,  assume 
that  a  Dew  line  should  be  built,  say  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  which  snould  refuse 
to  enter  the  clearing-house  arrangement  and  should  reduce  its  rates  below  clearing- 
house rates,  and  thus  secure  an  enormous  through  traffic,  would  not  the  clearing-house 
roads  be  obliged  to  make  war  upon  this  new-comer.  Just  as  the  truuk-roads  are  now 
doing  in  regard  to  the  action  of  one  of  the  trunk-lines  T  If,  in  such  a  case,  the  Got- 
emment  were  to  interfere  and  force  the  Independent  road  to  make  clearing-house  rates, 
Would  not  this  be  likely  to  arouse  a  conviction  among  the  people  that  the  GovernmeDt 
was  arraying  itself  against  the  public  interests,  and  inevitably  lead  to  the  speedy  sod 
disastrous  overthrow  of  the  whole  clei;rinK-house  system  T 

Answer.  In  case  of  a  general  clearinghouse  system  being  established  and  it  was 
found  to  work  satisfactorily  to  the  members  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  principal  compet- 
ing points,  I  cannot  see  how  any  single  road  could  do  it  much  harm,  for  the  reason  that 
no  road  can  do  a  successful  business  that  does  not  connect  with  roads  west  of  Chicago 
and  Saint  Louis  and  do  business  to  all  the  eastern  cities  and  New  England.  How  any 
single  (new  or  old)  road  could  do  so  without  running  over  roads  that  were  membere  of 
the  clearing-house,  I  cannot  see.  The  new  road  would  be  a  local  road  and  might  maJEe 
war  against  the  clearing-house  system  from  its  own  points,  but  the  effeet  would  ruin 
its  owners,  without  very  seriously  interfering  with  clearing-house  roada.  The  New 
York  and  Chicago  traffic  does  not  cover  over  one-tenth  of  the  general  business.  No  road 
can  be  built  to  make  war  upon  one-tenth  of  the  rail  business,  and  that  to  a  point  that 
would  combine  nine-tenths  rail  and  all  water  lines  against  them.  To  compete  against 
the  clearing-house  system,  a  new  system  of  roads  reaching  all  competing  points  would 
have  to  be  built. 

The  Government  would  not  compel  any  road  to  raise  the  rates,  but  take  the  side  of 
the  people  to  compel  roads  not  to  raise  above  a  certain  sum  per  ton  per  mile,  and  that 
sum  would  be  upon  a  fair  basis  for  both  the  roads  and  the  public  Comp!etitionf  if 
any,  would  have  to  be  done  at  less  than  authorized  Government  rates.  A  change  of 
classification,  by  which  rates  would  be  virtually  reduced,  is  and  would  be  a  decided 
violation  of  the  rates. 

Question  37.  Would  not  your  clearing-house  system  require  constant  re-acy  ostments 
as  to  '' pooling"  and  division  of  traffic? 

Answer.  As  before  stated,  cost  of  transportation  does  not  generally  enter  into  the 
prorate  system,  so  that  very  little,  if  any,  re-adJustment  of  divisions  would  be  made 
m  the  clearing-house  system.  Therefore,  it  does  not  contemplate  any  re-organization  of 
accounts,  nor  any  change  of  policy  in  regard  to  the  business  of  the  roads.  But  it  would 
be  a  complete  revolution  in  regard  to  the  present  miserable  system  of  agencies  and  set- 
tlement. A  "  clearing-house"  would  be  composed  of  members  comprising  a  representa- 
tion of  all  roads  in  interest  as  directors,  while  the  detail- working  of  the  business  would 
be  done  by  clerks  having  no  interest  in  any  road.  The  agencies  would  be  joint  one^, 
subject  to  no  one  road  but  only  to  the  clearing-house  management,  who  would  issoe 
tickets  and  biUs  of  lading  over  all  roads  to  and  from  competing  points  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  and  the  settlements  would  be  made  for  balances  with  the  freight-auditor  of  each  road 
for  freight,  aud  with  the  ticket-auditor  of  each  road  for  passenger  business  of  each 
road  direct  with  the  clearing-house,  and  not  with  the  agents  of  connecting  lines  or  be- 
tween individual  roads.  The  roadfs,  then,  could  not  by  themselves  pursue  an  under- 
handed policy  of  reticence ;  nor  couM  they  pursue  a  double  policy  without  being  found 
out.  The  penalty  would  leave  them  so  completely  cut  on  that  no  road  would  try  it 
a  second  time. 

The  clearing-house  system  is  not  new.  It  has  been  worked  with  perfect  success 
in  England  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The  business  of  the  banks  in  New  York  City 
could  not  be  done  without  the  clearing-house  system  of  settling  balances.  The  railroad 
system  must  sooner  or  later  adopt  it.  The  sooner  the  better  for  both  the  public  and 
the  roads. 

Question  38.  How  much  greater  do  you  estimate  the  capacity  of  a  double-track  rail- 
road to  be  than  that  of  a  single-track  railroad  f  For  the  mere  purpose  of  illustration, 
assume  each  road  to  be  exclusively  a  freight-road,  how  many  more  freightrcars  conld  be 
hauled  over  a  double  track  than  over  a  single  track,  supposing  oach  to  be  operated  to 
the  full  limit  of  its  capacity  T 

Answer.  The  capacity  of  a  double-track  road  over  a  single-track  road  would  depend 
entirely  upon  circumstances.  If  you  had  at  given  points  side-tracks  so  that  carscoold 
run  one  way  regular  in  trains  following  close,  and  meet  a  corresponding  number  of 
trains,  an  immense  business  might  be  done  upon  a  single-track  road.  But  where  local 
stations  are  very  close  together,  and  trains  do  not  follow  in  quick  succession,  then  the 
single  track  is  very  slow  and  comparatively  expensive.    The  same  may  be  said  of  a 
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doable-track  road,  viz,  that  its  inoreased  business  may  depend  entirely  upon  the  pro 
yisioQ  made  at  the  terminal  points  to  handle  the  property.  I  have  known  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  to  be  blocked  from  New  York  to  Utica,  be- 
cause they  could  not  handle  the  property  at  New  York.  An  exclusively  freight-road 
might  run  a  train  one  way  every  15  minutes,  provided  there  were  no  accidents  and  the 
property  could  be  handled  quioKly  at  its  destination.  While  upon  a  single-track,  with 
sidings  to  hold  six  trains  30  miles  distant,  would  run  6  trains  in  1^  hours.  Then  the 
30  miles  would  run  trains  the  other  way  for  1^  hours,  thus  reducing  the  capacity  of 
ranning  one-half,  and  in  case  of  delay  with  many  trains  would  create  oou fusion  in  the 
niDDiog  of  trains  the  whole  length  of  the  road. 

Qaestion  39.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  single-traok  roads  en- 
gaged in  traflEic  between  the  East  and  the  West  are  now  carrying  a  traffic  much  below 
their  actual  capacity  T 

Answer.  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  a  whole  single-track  roads  could  do  twice  the  busi- 
ness they  now  do  if  they  were  properly  manag^.  The  capacity  of  roads  depends  very  . 
largely  upon  the  management.  To  give  an  ilmstration :  In  my  early  railroad  manage- 
ment it  had  been  the  custom  on  a  local  road  to  bring  a  train  of  30  oars  after  6  o'clock 
p.  m.  After  the  usual  manner  of  slack  management  at  that  time,  they  would  not  trans- 
fer the  loads  until  next  day,  and  as  only  one  train  per  day  was  run  on  that  local  road, 
they  would  be  obliged  to  have  50  oars,  unless  they  were  unloaded  in  the  night.  There- 
fore I  adopted  the  plan  of  unloading  and  starting  the  freight  on  a  mionight  train. 
The  cost  to  transfer  would  be  about  $4  extra.  The  result  was  the  connecting  road  took 
the  same  cars  back  the  next  morning,  and  the  freight  would  be  about  200  miles  on  its 
way,  both  roads  having  gained  the  use  of  25  cars  for  one  day,  besides  having  them  in 
the  trains  instead  of  blocking  up  our  side-tracks.  It  is  the  active  use  of  the  facilities 
of  roads  that  proves  how  muon  can  be  done.  Just  now  the  business  here  is  blocked 
for  want  of  oars,  and  yet  cars  do  not  make  an  average  of  over  60  miles  per  day,  whUe 
for  three  years  I  made  an  average  of  over  100  miles  per  day,  when  the  same  road  had 
less  than  one-half  the  zpotlve-power  that  they  now  have.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the 
custom  of  sending  cars  to  local  stations  to  load  and  unload,  and  the  uigust  practice  of 
using  through  or  Tine  cars  locally  on  their  return  trip.  The  abuse  in  the  use  of  through 
or  hue  oars  must  also  be  corrected. 

SUPPLEMENTARY   STATEMENTS,    PRESENTED    BY   MR.    J.    D.    HAYES,    IN 
REGARD  TO  A  PROPOSED  CLEARING-HOUSE  SYSTEM.  , 

Mr.  Fink's  views  are  in  the  direct  road  toward  the  clearing-house  system.  I  main- 
tain that  the  competitive  business  as  now  conducted  b^  the  railroads,  with  their  dis- 
tinctive, separate  offices  and  army  of  agents,  each  bidding  against  each  other  for  the 
same  business,  and  in  many  cases  going  over  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  distance  over 
the  same  roads,  is  wrong  in  principle,  and,  if  continued,  will  sap  the  very  foundations 
of  commercial  principles  and  bring  the  entire  railroad  system  under  the  control  and 
management  of  a  few  men  throngh  the  process  of  failure  and  bankruptcy,  instead  of  a 
wise  system  for  the  benefit  of  all  corporations,  under  the  clearing-house,  for  the  man- 
agement of  all  competitive  or  through  inter-State  business,  under  authority  of  an  act 
of  Congress,  and  subject  to  a  United  States  commissioner,  to  see  that  the  clearing- 
house system  is  properly  and  honestly  carried  out  by  the  railway  officials  that  compose 
the  clearing-house  board,  while  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  interrupt  nor  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  local  business,  which  will  continue  under  the  manu;ement  of  each 
local  corporation.  To  illustrate  the  principle,  as  now  carried  on,  I  will  give  an 
example : 

Rent  of  office  in  Chicago  for  Red  (or  any  other)  line,  say (8,000 

Generalagent  of  thelinei 4,000 

Contracting  agent 2,500 

Bill-of-lading  clerk 1,800 

Messenger 1,000 

Claims  clerks  and  operators 1,500 

Sandries 200 

Advertising,  Ac. 2,000 

Total  for  freight 21,000 

for  one  "line''  office  at  one  place. 

Blue  Line,  Red  Line,  Canada  Southern,  White,  International,  and  Hoosic  Tunnel, 
ftU  ranning  over  the  New  York  Central  Road,  six  offices  and  six  different  sets  of  agents 
bidding  against  each  other  for  freight  to  run  a  part  of  the  way  over  New  York  Central 
Boad,  they  (New  York  Central)  paying  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  expense,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  cutting  their  own  throats  on  rates,  while  the  same  expense  under 
the  clearing-house  system  would  do  the  whole,  and  include  Erie  and  North  Shore, 
Grand  Trunk,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  Central.    When  you  include  traveling- 
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ftKenU,  soUcitora,  &c,,  tlis  total  expense  of  the  "clearinK-boiiee"  plan  forsgeoclos  &Iuiie 
would  lie  aboDt  oue-tentb  of  wbnt  it  is  under  the  present  cut-tiroat  pian.  Then  cake 
the  fair,  honest,  low  rate,  and  yon  will  have  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  more  net  money  than 
nnder  the  present  nnoertain  and  fluctuating  syetem  of  war  to-day  with  oil  clwsea  at 
30  cents,  aew  York  to  Chica(;o,  than  a  patched-up  peace,  with  fair  rates  reetored,  nith 
the  secret  payment  of  drawbacks  to  wholesale  dealers,  which  hy  li^bt  sUonld  Ik  paid 
openly,  npon  the  universal  priucipleofrecogiiitiou  of  difference  between  wholesale  and 
retail,  the  drawback  to  be  graded  in  proportion  to  the  actual  legitimate  business  of  iht 
individual  or  flrm,  and  not  a  combination  of  individnnlsorfirms,  such  as  "protective 
lret)iht  nnions,"  formed  for  swindling  the  roads  ont  of  payments  to  the  a^nt,  on  the 
one  hand,  while  the  "  protective  freight  union  "  auent  is  being  paid  by  the  ■'  union ''  to 
swindle  both  parties;  on  the  other  hand,  I  say,  the  net  resnlta  of  the  clearing- ho nse 
system  of  fair,  honeet  low  rates,  would  bo  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  more.  Each  roail 
would  get  its  own  fair,  legitimate  business,  everything  else  being  equal ;  if  not  eqnal, 
then  npon  all  business  that  is  common  to  all,  npon  the  uniform  basis,  let  the  cW' 
ing-honse  board  agree  npon  the  percentage  each  have  done  heretofore,  and  go  on  apoD 
that  basis,  allowing  the  road  doing  more  than  its  percentage  the  actual  expense  of 
hanling  its  increased  tonnage  and  pool  the  surplus  earnings  npon  the  same  basis  of 
percentage,  or  eqnally,  so  tliat  each  would  get  its  fair  share  of  surplus  increaw. 
After  one  year's  working  of  the  clearing-bonse  plan  each  would  have  settled  dovn 
into  its  fair,  legitimate  proportions,  and  the  business  wonld  be  about  evenly  divided 
in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  country  tributary  to  each  road  or  system  of  roads- 
Then,  again,  a  very  great  saving  of  expense  in  stationery,  billing,  checking,  and  audii- 
ing-cierks  will  l>e  saved.  For  example,  now  a  through  bill  is  made  frma  Chica^Io 
Boston,  each  of  the  fonr  companies  check  up,  audit,  and  rebill  local  over  tbeic  loadt, 
in  addition  to  the  through  way-bill,  while  my  clearing-house  system  would  send  eacb 
freight-auditor  an  impression-copy  of  each  way-bill,  from  whicl^  they  wontd  cbar^t 
the  clearing-house  with  its  share  of  earning  Suppose  there  were  six  haudred  bills 
in  one  week  l)etweeu  Chicago  and  Boston,  via  Boston  and  Albany,  New  York  Ceoinl, 
Great  Western,  and  Micbigao  Central  Railroads,  total  footings  being,  say,  in  roniid 
nambeiB,  t60,000.  One  division  of  (hat  total  sum  would  give  each  ronditSBfaareof 
tlie  earnings,  so  that  when  the  cleariog-hoase  abstract  ie  received  by  the  fteigbt-m- 
ditor,  showing  nnmt>ers  and  totals,  say — 

Chicago  to  Boston,  bills  I  to  400,  inclusive $10,  OW 

Boston  to  Chicago,  bills  500  to  700,  inclusive 20,000 

Total  iKith  ways 60,000 

Having  the  same  nnmbers  of  way-bill  and  nnmbers  od  the  abstraot-booki  In  eicli     ' 
freight-auditor's  bands  will  give  the  same  total  amounts  between  the  two  places.  TtK     i 
percentage  of  the  total  is  the  same,  without  aoy  regard  to  the  classification  or  nta,  so 
that^  ' 

Michigan  Central  Railroad....     il7-/',f,,  pet  cent,  of  $60,000  is ^16,7?! 

Great  Western  Railroad 22-i',?,t  per  cent,  of  860,000  is IS.trJ 

New  York  Central  Railroad,,,.     29t",Hi  per  cent,  of  560,000  is 17,  M 

Boston  and  Albany  Railroad..,.     19^,Ki  per  cent,  of  $60,000  is 11,91<> 

Totals 100       percent OO.OOH 

The  same  system  may  apply  to  a  single  way-bill,a  week's,  month's,  or  year's  bniinMs 
between  thoso  points  over  those  roods.  And  the  same  system  is  applied  te  all  rcid« 
and  all  lines  over  all  routes.  Each  wonld  deal  with  totals  over  each  route,  both  in 
freight  and  passenger  bnsinees,  the  settlement  of  balances  being  upon  cleariug-hoiis« 
certificates  nom  the  creditor  rood  to  the  debtor  rood,  or  by  draft  upon  the  d«b1or 
road  &om  the  clearing-house  direct  upon  freight  and  passenger  auditers,  and  pajmEni  . 
to  the  i^nviitor  rniul  hv  clenrin<r-hnnnn  Rlinrlc  nnc-jt  »  mnntli  nr  tcnnlr.     Th«  ninn  ia  nrt       I 

bothb 
States, 

States 

of  con 

ThiB 
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BASIS  FOR  ▲  RAILWAY  CLEARING-HOUSE  SYSTEM. 

{a.)  The  trunk  lines,  with  their  immediate  connections,  to  make  up  a  statement, 
bbuwing  the  number  of  passengers  carried  .and  money  earned  by  each,  to  and  from 
competing  points,  and  the  numl^r  of  tons  of  freight  carried  under  the  different  classi- 
fications, "with  the  amounts  earned,  say  for  three  years  past,  the  average  percentage  of 
the  total  to  form  the  basis  of  the  percentage  for  future  business. 

(h.)  The  entire  competing  business,  both  in  freight  and  passengers,  to  be  done  by 
the  clearing-house  board  for  the  accouut  of  all  roads  that  are  members  of  the  clearing- 
bonse. 

ic.)  All  through  tickets  and  bills  of  lading  to  be  issued  by  the  clearing-house  and 
all  settlements  made  with  the  general  ticket  agents  for  each  road's  share  of  earning 
of  passenger  traffic,  and  with  the  freight  auditors  for  freight  earnings,  each  road  in 
interest  receiving  clearing-house  impressiou-copies  of  each  way-bill  or  ticket  state- 
ment. 

(d.)  The  clearing-house  to  give  to  each  line  it-s  share  of  the  business  and  earnings, 
according  to  the  agreed  average  percentage  to  be  done  by  each  :  but  should  there  be 
mnch  deviation  from  this  rule,  the  lines  doing  an  excess  of  the  business  would  be 
allowed  a  percentage  for  hauling  such  increase,  the  balance  to  be  prorated  over  all 
the  lines  in  proportion  to  the  agreed  basis  of  percentage. 

(e.)  Each  road  to  do  its  own  local  business^  but  its  competing  business  to  be  done 
throDgh  the  clearing-house  system. 

if.)  To  make  the  system  effective,  a  national  clearing-house  law  should  be  passed 
by  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States  and  to  relieve  the  through  busi- 
ness from  very  annoying  local  State  laws,  which  affect  inter-State  traffic ;  such  law  to 
provide  for  returns  b^  iJl  railroad  companies  to  the  States  in  regard  to  their  local 
traffic  and  to  the  cleanng-house  board  in  regard  to  their  through  or  competing  traffic. 

ig.)  The  General  Government  to  appoint  special  railway  commissioners,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  administration  of  the  clearing-house  laws. 

8ach  a  system  would  enable  the  roads  to  carry  on  their  competing  business  through 
a  legalized  system  managed  by  themselves  as  members  of  the  clearing-house^  and  at  the 
(iame  time  it  would  enable  the  Government  to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  the 
inter-State  commerce  of  the  country,  now  practically  ignored.  Thus,  Congress  would 
obtain  the  knowledge  necessary  in  any  attempt  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States. 

It  is  also  assumed  that  the  clearing-house  would  become  a  part  of  the  much  needed 
department  of  commerce. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  YORK 
CITY  AND  THE  COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS  TO  AND  FROM  THAT  CITY 
ON  RAIL  AND  WATER  LINES,  BY  MR.  THEODORE  F.  LEES,  GENERAL 
AGENT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CHEAP  TRANSPORTATION  ASSOCIATION.    1876. 

Question  1.  Please  to  describe  the  contest  which  has  been  carried  on  several  years 
between  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  and  New  York  Central  Railroad  on  one  side 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Central  Vermont  on  the  other  as  to  west-bound  freights  from 
Boston  and  other  points  in  the  New  England  States  to  the  West,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  discriminations  thus  induced,  and  the  circumstances  attending  the  recent  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  and  the  condition  of  such  settlement  so  far  as  made  pablic. 
With  reference  to  discriminations  as  to  the  transportation,  of  what  classes  of  goods 
have  New  York  merchants  made  complaints  f 

Answer.  The  Grand  Trunk  and  Vermont  Central  Roads  form  a  through  trunk  line 
from  the  seaboard  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  but  the  geographical  position  of  the  line 
tends  largely  to  restrict  its  traffic  to  carrying  between  New  England  and  the  North- 
west. The  route  lying  so  far  to  the  north  is  without  any  important  connections  nntil 
it  reaches  the  State  of  Michigan,  where,  by  means  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad, 
Chicago  becomes  its  radiating-point.  Under  these  circumstances  it  cannot  compete 
with  tiie  other  trunk  lines  for  business  between  New  England  and  the  Southern  States, 
and  all  business  south  of  a  certain  point  in  the  West  must  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  the  facilities  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  New  York  Central  routes. 
The  Grand  Trunk  is,  from  its  position,  precluded  from  competing  for  west-bound  busi- 
ness out  of  New  York,  except  in  a  very  limited  degree  to  certain  favorable  western 
points,  and  even  then  under  a  disadvantage  that  must  be  apparent.  Its  comparatively 
small  local  traffic  furnishes  another  reason  for  the  tenacity  with  which  it  clings  to  soch 
through  business  as  it  can  take  advantageously. 

Such  considerations  naturally  deter  the  managers  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Company  from 
entering  into  a  combination  with  the  other  trunk  lines  on  equal  terms.  They  insist 
upon  an  allowance  of  about  10  per  cent.,  (the  privilege  of  carrying  at  ratea  that  much 
under  combination  rates,)  and  it  is  generally  believed,  and  I  have  never  known  it  to 
be  controverted,  that  such  a  concession  has  been  made  to  them  whenever  they  have 
been  parties  to  a  combination.  Directly,  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  New  York  Cen- 
tral managers  find  it  necessary  to  secretly  make  a  corresponding  concession  to  their 
patrons  shipping  to  points  available  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  and  the  latter  is  led  to 
overstep  the  terms  of  the  combination.  A  sharp  contest  for  the  New  England  business 
follows,  while  the  combination  holds,  out  of  New  York.  As  a  result  the  discrimination 
against  New  York  increases  from  10  per  cent.,  at  times,  io  100  per  cent.  The  discrim- 
ination seems  to  vary  in  degree  only.  The  continuance  of  a  wide  discrimination  for 
any  length  of  time  is  quite  certain  to  rupture  the  whole  combination  and  bring  about 
what  is  termed  **  demoralization  in  rates.'' 

There  have  been  times  when  the  Grand  Trunk  has  not  been  a  party  to  combinations 
entered  into  by  the  other  trunk  lines.  In  such  instances  Boston  has  not  been  included, 
for  the  reason  that  the  New  York  Central  could  not  include  it  without  surrendering  a 
large  portion  of  its  business  to  the  Grand  Trunk.  As  a  result  we  would  at  such  times 
not  only  witness  an  active  competition  between  the  two  roads  named  for  Boston  and 
other  New  England  business,  but  the  Erie  and  Pennsylvania  companies  would  receive 
at  Boston,  transport  to  this  city  by  water,  and  to  western  points  over  their  roads  at 
less  rates  than  they  would  transport  from  this  city  to  the  same  western  points. 

The  '' settlement"  of  the  dispute  referred  to  in  the  inquiry  was  based  upon  a  con- 
cession of,  say,  10  per  cent.,  but  the  arrangement  or  settlement  was  of  short  duration. 
At  this  date  the  relations  of  the  eastern  combined  roads  is  anything  but  harmonious, 
while  the  "  pooled  "  western  connections  have  openly  declared  war  with  one  another. 
Highly  creditable  authority  informs  me  that  a  certain  trunk  line  out  of  New  York  has 
just  come  into  possession  of  a  correct  memorandum  of  three  hundred  contracts  made 
by  the  New  York  Central  out  of  Boston  to  the  West  since  the  last  *'  settlement,''  at 
rates  below  the  rates  agreed  ux>on  and  lower  than  can  be  had  out  of  New  York.  (I  may 
be  able  to  furnish  an  appendix  to  this.) 
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The  discriminatioa  has  extended  to  all  clashes  of  goods,  and  complaints  have  been 
made  in  reference  to  all  classes  from  first  class  to  special,  although  it  cannot  be  qnes- 
tioned  that  the  diversion  has  been  far  more  apparent  in  the  lower  class ;  that  is^  fourth 
and  special  classes,  embracing  heavy  oommoditieis  of  small  value,  and  on  which  the 
margin  of  profit  is  small  to  the  merchant,  and  on  which  the  coat  of  transportation  is  a 
more  important  consideration  than  the  time. 

When  the  railroads  combine  without  including  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  (which  has  been 
done  formerly,)  the  combination  covers  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  only. 
The  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  would  readily  include  Boston ;  but 
the  New  York  Central  cannot  consistently  do  so  independent  of  the  Grand  Trunk. 
Ax  a  result,  while  rates  are  nominally  firm  out  of  New  York,  all  the  roads  are  striviue 
for  Boston  business.  The  New  York  Central,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Erie,  and  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  will,  under  these  circumstances,  give  through  bills  of  lading  from 
Boston  to  western  points  at  less  rates  than  rule  from  New  York  to  the  same  points, 
although  the  three  latter  incur  an  arbitrary  charge  for  transportation  by  water  from 
Boston  to  their  eastern  termini. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  during  the  period  from  January  1, 1875,  to  March  1, 1876,  the 
New  York  rates  were  from  10  to  100  per  cent,  higher  than  the  Boston  rates.    (See  sched- 
ule of  rates  accompanying  resolutions,  &c.,  adopted  at  the  merchants'  meeting,  Do- 
c«mber  8, 1875.) 

In  the  establishment  of  the  tariff  from  the  West  to  the  different  seaboard  cities,  Chi- 
cago is  made  the  indexical  point,  and  the  custom  until  recently  has  been  to  fix  the  rate 
to  Philadelphia  five  cents  per  hundred  pounds  more  than  to  Baltimore;  to  New  York, 
five  cents  more  than  to  Philadelphia;  and  Boston,  five  cents  more  than  to  New  York. 
This  plan,  even  when  maintained  to  all  points,  operated  against  the  interests  of  New 
York  and  in  favor  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  But  there  has  invariably  been  diffi- 
calty  in  maintaining  the  tariff.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Boston  shippers  very 
generally  received  a  drawback  equal  to  the  difference  of  five  cents  against  them  in  the 
tariff' as  compared  to  New  York.  The  competition  between  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the 
New  York  Central  roads  to  that  point,  which  has  proved  to  be  inevitable,  notwith- 
standing combinations,  has  perhaps  been  a  prominent  cause  of  overcoming  any  nominal 
difference  in  favor  of  New  York,  while  the  excess  of  five  and  ten  cents  of  the  New  York 
tariffover  the  tariffs  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  respectively,  has  until  recently 
been  pretty  steadily  maintained.  I  might  add  that  the  merchants  of  New  York  believe 
that  the  comparatively  easy  grades  of  the  railroads  terminating  here  and  the  gpreater 
magnitude  of  west-bound  business  are  considerations  that  fully  off:»et  the  shorter  mile- 
age of  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  lines. 

The  interest  of  the  New  York  Central  Road  in  New  England  business  iudnces  a  policy 
which  heretofore  has  operated  against  the  commercial  interests  of  Now  York.  About 
70  per  cent,  of  that  road's  east-bound  freight  goes  into  New  England,  and  the  contest 
with  the  Grand  Trunk  for  that  business  has  sometimes  been  carried  at  New  York's 
cost. 

Question  2.  To  what  extent  do  such  discriminating  rates  apply  to  goods  manufac- 
tured or  produced  in  New  England,  and  to  what  extent  to  goods  the  growth  or  manu- 
facture of  foreign  countries  f 

Answer.  Such  discriminating  rates  apply  to  both  the  products  of  New  England  and 
the  products  of  foreign  countries,  but  I  know  of  no  rule  or  data  from  which  to  estimate 
a  probable  proportion  between  the  domestic  and  foreign  products  to  which  the  dis- 
criminations apply.  Investigation  might  show,  as  conversations  I  have  had  with 
prominent  New  England  merchants  indicate,  that  such  commodities  as  boots  and 
shoes,  prints,  cottons,  woolens,  &c.,  that  rate  as  first-class,  and  great  varieties  of  hard- 
ware, tools,  &c.,  that  rate  as  second-class,  make  up  the  greater  part  of  New  England 
products  shipped  to  the  West.  In  that  event  my  opinion  would  be  that  the  diversion 
arising  from  such  discrimination  would  be  most  apparent  in  foreign  products  that  rate 
in  the  lower  classes,  such  as  tin  plates,  fence-wire,  soda-ash,  &c.  The  diversion  of 
this  class  of  imports  has  been  keenly  felt  by  New  York  merchants. 

Question  3.  What  class  or  classes  of  goods  intended  for  consumption  in  the  Western 
States  now  supplied  by  New  York  would  have  been  deflected  from  New  York  to  Bos- 
ton by  the  continuance  of  discriminating  freight-rates,  such  as  those  referred  to  7 

Answer.  All  classes  of  goods  supplied  oy  New  York  to  the  Western  States  are  more 
or  less  liable  to  deflection  to  Boston,  excepting  certain  special  articles  peculiar  to  the 
New  York  market.  For  instance,  certain  varieties  of  soft  hats  manufactured  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  can  only  be  obtained  of  the  manufacturers  or  contractors  here. 
But  with  few  exceptions  the  entire  list  of  articles  upon  the  classification  schedules  (a 
copy  of  which  will  accompany  this  report)  are  subject  to  deflection,  the  degree  of  de- 
flection being,  as  before  intimated,  proportioned  somewhat  to  value,  weight,  &c. 
Dealers  in  dry  goods  and  other  light  commodities  do  not  apparently  interest  them- 
selves so  much  in  the  question  of  discrimination  in  rates  as  the  dealers  in  the  heavier 
claases  of  goods. 

Theae  points  all  considered  uniformly  Indicate  to  ray  mind  that  a  continuance  of  a 
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discriminatiDg  tariff  would  be  felt  more  and  more  by  the  importers  of  heavy  commod- 
ities, such  as  those  indicated,  and  to  which  may  be  added  conees,  foreign  sugars,  &c. 

Question  4.  Please  to  designate  the  classes  of  goods  manufactured  in  the  New  En- 
gland States,  and,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  States  in  which  manufactured,  which  would, 
under  the  discriminating  conditions  mentioned,  be  deflected  from  New  York  to  Boston ; 
and  state  if,  under  the  discriminating  rates  complained  of,  it  would  be  possible  to 
deflect  from  New  York  to  Boston  any  very  considerable  portion  of  the  manufactured 
goods  of  New  England  now  shipped  to  or  sold  in  New  York. 

Answer.  This  inquiry  is  partially  answered  in  the  foregoing.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  principal  manufisbcturers  of  New  England  are  represented  by  the  same 
firm  in  New  York  and  in  Boston  or  some  other  New  England  city.  For  instaDce. 
George  C.  Richardson  &  Co.,  the  well-known  dealers  in  cotton  goods,  operate  largely 
from  both  New  York  and  Boston.  An  order  may  be  taken  in  New  York  and  the  goods 
shipped  from  Boston,  and  vice  versa.  Merchants  of  this  class  inform  me  that  the  dif- 
ference in  rates  of  freight  has  not  been  so  prominent  a  consideration  with  them  as  tbey 
believe  it  has  been  to  others.  Carpets  and  other  woolens,  although  first-class  freight, 
seem  to  be  more  readily  deflected.  They  are  heavier,  and  the  demand  for  them  peri- 
odical rather  than  continuous,  so  that  stocks  can  be  purchased  when  jbimes  and  freights 
are  favorable.  The  manufactured  articles  of  New  England  are  lar^^ely  controlled  by 
commission  merchants  in  New  York  or  Boston,  or  boui,  and  oftentimes  by  the  same 
concern  in  both  places.  An  order  taken  at  either  place  may  be  filled  at  the  manufac- 
tory  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  or  Connect- 
icut. 

Question  5.  In  the  opinion  of  some  of  your  best-informed  merchants,  what  is  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  manufactured  goods  of  New  England  which  are  sold  in  New 
York  and  in  Boston  f 

Answer.  Some  of  our  best-informed  merchants^  those  who  are  doing  business  in  both 
places,  inform  me  that  of  New  England  manufactured  goods  about  75  per  cent  are 
sold  in  New  York  and  25  per  cent,  in  Boston.  The  estimates  vary  from  three-foarths 
to  one-fourth,  to  two-thirds  to  one-third.  But  the  place  where  the  goods  are  sold 
is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  point  shipped  from,  or  as  to  what  local  interest  is  involved. 

Question  6.  If  such  discriminations  as  those  referred  to  should  continue,  what  par- 
ticular lines  of  business  do  you  think  would  be  deflected  from  New  York  to  Boston  f 

Answer.  This  question  I  understand,  is  not  limited  to  goods  of  New  England  numa- 
facture,  and  from  what  has  been  elicited  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  business  in  thoM 
lines  of  heavy  imported  goods  of  low  classification  already  intimated  would  be  deflected 
more  and  more  by  a  continuance  of  the  discrimination  referred  to.  You  can  readily 
note  the  different  kinds  of  merchandise  on  the  schedule  of  classification  which  I  send 
yon. 

Question  7.  Do  you  regard  the  discrimination  against  New  York  in  respect  to  the 
Boston  and  New  England  business  generally  as  merely  the  result  of  a  contest  between 
various  roads  T 

Answer.  The  discriminations  against  New  York  cannot  justly  be  attributed  to  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  railway  managers  inimical  to  the  interests  of  New  York. 
They  arise  unquestionably  from  the  accidental  relations  to  one  another  of  different 
railroads  and  the  want  of  some  general  and  proper  supervision  of  railroads  doing  an 
interstate  traffic.  A  railroad — as,  for  instance,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Road — may  be  a  common  connection|for  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  New  York  Central, 
the  Hudson  River  and  New  York  Central,  the  Erie  and  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  (via 
the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Road,)  but  interest  may  lead  it  to  prorate  a  lower  tariff  with 
one  than  with  another  of  the  roads  of  which  it  is  a  connection. 

Question  8.  Which  of  the  roads  do  you  think  are  directly  responsible  for  the  state  of 
things  complained  of,  and  which  have  simply  adopted  defensive  or  retaliatory 
measures  f 

Answer.  As  to  which  of  th'e  roads  are  directly  responsible  for  the  condition  of  things, 
there  is  doubtless  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion.  Each  aims  to  serve  its  own  inter- 
est ;  and  all  reason  from  the  stand-point  that  they  are  operating  toith  the  public  instead 
of  Jfar  the  public.  With  the  Grand  Trunk  upon  the  north,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
upon  the  south,  the  former  a  cheap-carrying  road  on  account  of  its  semi-bankmpt 
condition,  and  the  latter  a  cheap-carrying  road  on  account  of  its  sound  financial  con- 
dition, New  York  is,  it  seems  to  me,  quite  naturally  at  a  disadvantage,  with  her  trunk 
lines  loaded  down  with  watered  stock.  The  Erie,  which  has  to  pay  interest  on  but  a 
small  part  of  its  obligations,  might  be  a  cheap  carrier,  but  its  interest  lies  in  combina- 
tion. 

Question  9.  Do  you  think  that  the  recent  adjustment  of  west-bound  rates,  which 
avoided  the  discriminations  against  New  York,  was  the  result  of  force  of  public  opinion 
or  of  the  necessity  for  an  agreement  between  the  roads  for  their  own  protection  7 

Answer.  The  recent  adjustment  of  west-bound  rates  was  doubtless  hastened  by  public 
opinion,  althouj^h  it  Is  probable  that  the  railroad  managers  would  sooner  or  later  have 
met  in  convention,  as  they  had  so  often  done  before,  and  established  a  uniform  tariff. 
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It  is  also  probable  that  tbe  repeated  exposition  of  faots  made  by  the  Transportation 
Association  contributed  fpreatly  t-oward  creating  a  well-founded  public  seutiment  that 
made  the  New  York  roads  more  tenacious  of  local  interest  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been. 

Question  10.  Please  to  state  as  precisely  as  possible  the  particular  branches  of  com- 
merce which  have  been  to  any  considerable  extent  dellected  from  New  York  to  other 
Atlantic  searportSy  and  state  the  opinion  generally  entertained  among  merchants  at  New 
York  as  to  the  cause  or  causes  of  such  changes  in  the  course  of  commerce. 

Answer.  This  inquiry  is  partially  answered  elsewhere,  where  reference  is  made  to 
imports.  Tmde  in  heavy  groceries  has  been  largely  deflected  to  Baltimore.  The  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  dry-goods  trade  have  probably  all  suffered  more  or  less  from  deflec- 
tion to  other  points,  though  it  would,  perhaps,  be  incorrect  to  attribute  the  general 
depression. in  these  or  other  branches  entirely  to  the  deflection  of  trade  to  other  points. 
Tbe  "  times  "  have  something  to  do  with  it,  although  the  chief  cause,  in  my  opinion,  is 
tbe  diversion  of  the  western  products  to  other  markets.  More  favorable  freight  rates 
and  better  terminal  facilities  have  caused  the  diversion,  and  the  movement  of  the 
staple  products  of  the  country  has  a  controlling  influence  over  the  general  commerce. 
Tbese  commodities  of  low  classification,  and  that  ordinarily  involve  small  profits,  are 
tbe  first  to  yield  to  diverting  influences. 

Question  11.  It  is  understood  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  allows  a  rebate 
of  3  cents  per  100  pounds  to  shippers  on  all  grain  brought  over  that  road  for  exporta- 
tion to  foreign  countries.    Is  any  corresponding  allowance  made  at  New  York  f 

Answer.  The  rebate  of  three  cents  per  hundred  pounds  has  been  discontinued  by 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company.    Under  the  arrangement  of  March  2d,  the  rate  on 
grain  for  export  via  Baltimore  is  the  same  as  via  New -York,  but  the  Baltimore  route 
is  allowed  to  rebate  1^  cents  on  the  ground  of  short  mileage.    There  is  no  allowance  at 
New  York. 

Question  12.  What  have  been  the  relative  ocean  rates  from  Balti  more  to  Liverpool 
and  from  New  York  to  Liverp.ool  during  the  last  year  ? 

Answer.  The  ocean  rates  from  New  York  to  Lirerpool,  and  from  Baltimore  to  Liver- 
pool, have,  during  the  past  year,  been  very  uniform.  They  fluctuate  in  either  place 
according  to  supply  and  demand.  Vessels  await  orders  at  the  Delaware  breakwater, 
and  a  rate  to  Liverpool  is  general. 

Question  13.  Have  the  railroads  terminating  at  New  York  entered  into  any  arrange- 
ments with  steamer  lines  designed  to  meet  special  advantages  afforded  at  Baltimore  T 

Answer.  The  railroads  terminating  at  New  York  have  no  special  arrangements  with 
steamer  lines.  In  giving  a  through  bill  of  lading  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  the 
steamer  rate  is  simply  added  to  the  inland  rate,  and  a  through  rate  thus  made.  Any 
modification  of  sucn  through  rate  the  road  has  to  stand  ana  leave  the  steamer  rate 
nnimpaired.  In  short,  there  is  no  arrangement  under  which  the  railrqad  can  make 
Boch  through  rates  as  they  think  best  and  prorate  with  the  steamer  lines. 

Question  14.  Are  steamer  lines  at  New  York  to  any  extent  purchasers  of  grain  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  cargoes  to  Europe  ? 

Answer.  This  inquiry  is  quite  differently  answered  by  different  parties,  but  the  fact 
seems  to  be  about  this:  There  is  a  minimum  rate  of  4  pence  per  bushel  on  grain  to  Liver- 
pool. No  steamer-line  can  take  a  cargo  below  this  rate ;  and  consequently,  when 
ander  the  influence  of  the  snpply-and-demand  rate,  rates  to  Liverpool  are  at  tbe  max- 
imum point,  and  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  a  cargo;  the  line  will  sometimes  pur- 
chase for  its  own  account.  1  do  not  think  the  lines  purchase  from  choice,  but  rather 
from  necessity. 

Question  15.  Please  to  state  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  your  leading  mer- 
chants, the  fluctuations  of  rates  ou  railroads  are  or  are  not  greater  than  those  on  ocean 
freights  generally. 

Answer.  The  fluctuation  of  ocean  rates  are  probably  equal  to  the  fluctuation  in  rail- 
road rates.  On  merchandise,  ocean  rates  range  from  20  to  50  shillings  per  ton.  On 
Rrain,  from  4  pence  to  about  11  pence.  I  obtain  these  figures  from  merchants  and  from 
the  agent  of  the  Erie  Railway,  who  has  charge  of  the  export  business. 

Question  16.  What  is  the  present  charge  per  bushel  for  the  direct  transfer  of  grain 
from  railroad-cars  to  sea-going  vessels,  and  what  has  been  the  average  cost  of  such 
transfer  from  canal- boats  to  sea-going  vessels  during  the  last  year  f 

Answer.  Formerly  there  was  a  charge  made  by  the  roads  for  delivery  alongside  of 
vessels  or  warehouses  additional  to  the  freight-rate ;  but  after  a  protracted  contro- 
versy between  our  grain  receivers  and  the  roMs  that  custom  was,  About  a  year  since, 
abolished,  so  that  now  the  freight^rate  includes  delivery  alongside  of  vessel  or  ware- 
hoose;  that  is,  ^'lighterage''  is  included.  At  the  vessel-side  the  ''floating  elevator" 
is  called  into  use.  The  charge  for  elevating,  including  trimming,  is  i  cent  per  bushel ; 
weighing,  i  oent  per  bushd,  making  1  cent  per  bushel.  For  "screening,^'  (which  is 
optional,)  a  further  charge  is  made  ofi  cent  per  bushel.  The  vessel  incurs  an  expense 
of  f  cent  per  bushel  for  labor  in  receiving  and  stowing  the  grain,  but  that  is  included 
in  the  ocean  rate  of  freight.    In  tbe  ab^nce  of  stationary  elevators  at  tide-water  at 
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the  termiDi  of  the  roads,  the  above  "  regular''  charges  are  liable  to  be  varied  at  times 
by  circamstances. 

QaestioD  17.  Please  to  state  as  concisely  as  possible  the  purely  oommercial  advan- 
tages expected  to  be  realized  at  New  York  from  the  new  grading  system,  and  state 
whether  the  system  will  apply  to  grain  for  home  consumption  as  well  as  for  exporta- 
tion to  foreign  countries.  Have  other  Atlantic  sea-ports  adopted  a  system  of  grading 
grain  similar  to  that  established  at  New  York  f 

Answer.  The  full  advantages  of  the  grain-grading  system  cannot  be  r«»lized  with- 
out elevating-warehouses  at  the  termini  of  the  railways,  where  oars  can  be  unloaded 
soon  after  arrival.  With  the  grading  system  and  proper  terminal  facilities  the  differ- 
ence of  several  cents  a  bushel  in  values  of  small  and  large  lots  of  grain  received  is 
abolished,  as  lots  of  any  size  can  be  inspected,  graded,  and  put  with  grain  of  the  same 
grade  in  warehouse.  When  grain  was  sold  by  sample,  each  lot  had  to  be  kept  separ- 
ate on  the  barge  which  conveyed  it  to  the  warehouse  and  also  at  the  warehouse.  The 
disadvantages  attending  small  lots  of,  say,  two  or  three  car-loads  amounted  to,  on  an 
average,  3  cents  per  bushel.  Twenty  cars  may  be  shipped  from  Chicago  to  New 
York,  but  from  various  causes  incidental  to  railroading  may  arrive  in  lots  of  three  or 
four  cars,  and  with  from  one  to  three  or  four  days  between  arrivals.  Such  an  oocnr- 
rence,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  one,  would  be  calculated  to  destroy  any  ordinary  com- 
mercial reckoning  were  its  effects  not  overcome  by  the  grading  system.  So  the  direct 
effect  of  the  grading  system  is  to  equalize  the  values  of  reoeipts,  and  to  open  the  way 
for  a  reduction  in  terminal  charges.  It  also  is  the  basis  of  a  first-class  bankable  col- 
lateral in  the  form  of  a  warehouse  receipt.  I  believe  the  four  principal  Atlantic  sea- 
ports have  all  adopted  the  grading  system.  It  applies  to  grain  for  home  cousouiption 
as  well  as  for  export. 

Question  18.  What,  in  the  opinion  of  one  or  two  well-informed  railroad  men,  is  the 
precentage  respectively  of  the  tonnage  of  first,  secoud,  third,  and  fourth  cla^  freij^hts 
from  New  York  to  the  West. 

Answer.  Estimates  by  railroad  men  differ  but  little  as  to  the  percentage  respectively 
of  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  special  classes  of  freights.  Two  good  authorities 
estimate  as  follows : 


Estimate  No.  1 
Estimate  Ko.  3 


First  class. 


30  per  cent. 
25  per  oent. 


Second  class. 


IS  percent... 
90  per  cent... 


Third  class. 


5  per  oent. 
5  per  oent. 


Fonrth  claaa. 


10  per  cent. 
15  per  oeut. 


Special  dus. 


40  per  cent 
35  per  cent 


In  both  instances  fourth  and  special  classes  aggregate  50  per  cent.,  and  the  first  and 
second  classes  45  per  cent. 

Question  19.  What  measures  have  been  taken  or  are  being  taken  by  the  several  rail- 
roads entering  New  York  for  the  erection  of  elevators  at  which  sea-going  vessels  can 
loadf 

Answer.  The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Companies  have  in  pro- 
cess of  construction  an  elevator  at  the  foot  of  Sixty-third  street,  on  the  Hudson  Rirer. 
nils  elevator  will  have  a  capacity  of  1,500,000  bushels  and  is  expected  to  be  completed 
by  September  next. 

The  Pennsylvania  and  Erie  Companies  are  looking  for  situations  and  making  esti- 
mates for  the  construction  of  elevators  at  tide- water,  but  as  yet  have  no  work  nnder 
contract. 

As  mentioned  in  answer  to  question  18,  this  class  of  Improvements  is  necessary  in 
order  to  fully  utilize  the  grading  system. 

Question  20.  Is  the  rebate  allowed  on  grain  exported  via  New  York  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  American  grain  to  compete  with  foreign  grain  in  British  ports,  or  is 
it  simply  the  result  ^f  a  contest  between  rival  trunk  railroads  to  the  various  Atlantic 
sea-ports  or  rival  steamship  lines  for  the  purpose  of  securing  business  T 

Answer.  If  there  is  any  rebate  allowed  on  grain  exported  via  New  York  it  is  secretly 
allowed  by  the  railroads  and  is  the  result  of  competition. 

Question  21.  For  every  100  loaded  cars  of  freight  received  at  New  York  from  the 
West,  about  how  many  car-loads  are  shipped  from  New  York  to  the  West ;  i.  e.,  west 
of  Buffalo  and  west  of  the  Obi^  River  T 

Answer.  For  every  100  car-loads  of  freight  received  at  New  York,  there  are  probably 
about  fifty  car-loads  shipped  west  of  Buffalo,  &c.,  from  New  York.  This  seems  to  he 
the  general  estimate.  The  proportion  varies  at  different  seasons,  but  the  above  is  not 
far  trom  correct  as  an  average  estimate. 

Question  22.  Will  you  please  to  describe  approximately  the  area  in  the  Atlantic 
States  within  which  the  New  York  grain-market  competes  with  other  markets  for  the 
distribution  of  western  grain  and  flour  f 

Answer.  This  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer  with  any  degree  of  definiteness. 
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I  have  oonferred  with  each  moD  as  Mr.  Blanchard,  of  the  Erie^RoacI,  and  all  concar  in 
the  statement  that  a  line  can  be  drawn  nowhere  in  the  Atlantic  States  limiting  the 
market  for  grain  and  flonr  distribution  from  New  York.  There  is  a  constant  trade  with 
every  Atlantic  port — ^both  a  regular  and  incidental  trade. 

The  incidental  trade  is  where  a  return  freight  is  desired,  and  is  enjoyed  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  by  all  of  the  chief  sea-ports. 

The  shipment  of  com  from  Baltimore  to  Boston,  and  (as  I  have  been  informed)  to 
Portland,  illustrates  the  incidental  trade ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  New  York  has  a  reg- 
Qlar  trade  with  all  the  coast  States. 

Question  23.  Do  the  grain  merchants  of  New  York  regard  the  direct  shipment  of 
f^rain  from  western  points,  on  through  consignments  to  Liverpool,  as  a  business  which 
is  likely  to  detract  very  much  from  the  trade  of  New  York  City  T 

Answer.  The  direct  shipment  of  grain  from  western  points,  on  through  consignments, 
is  regarded  as  a  growing  ousiness. 

This  business  has  sprung  up  since  the  railroads  have  become  great  grain-carriers, 
and  is  one  of  the  results  of  this  change  in  inland  transportation  and  the  consequent 
iDcrease  of  routes  to  the  sea  used  for  the  grain  traffic. 

I  believe  too,  that  uniform  rates,  via  the  different  sea-ports,  which  is  likely  to  become 
a  settled  principle  with  our  transportation  system,  is  calculated  to  develop  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  New  York  commission  merchants  who  formerly  served  the  foreign  houses  are  now 
largely  superseded  by  a  partnership  representation ;  and  again,  in  place  of  the  western 
commission  merchant  we  now  frequently  find  a  branch  of  a  New  York  house.  I  know 
of  no  data  from  which  an  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  increase  in  direct  shipments 
can  be  made.  There  also  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  establish  an  identity  of  interests 
at  the  necessarypoints. 

Question  24.  How  have  the  rates  on  west-bound  freights  ruled  since  the  opening  of 
the  railroad  war  in  April  last  f 

Answer.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  freight  has  been  carried  to  Chicago  from 
New  York  for  13  cents  per  100.  In  fact,  that  has  been  the  '*  card  rate "  for  special 
class,  while  quite  frequently  classification  has  been  ignored  and  goods  of  a  higher 
classification  taken  at  this  special-class  rate.  Knmor  says  sugar  and  certain  other 
heavy  goods  have  been  taken  at  considerably  less  than  13^cents,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
authenticate  such  instances.  If  the  lower  rate  is  made,  it  is  to  large  shippers  on 
special  contract,  who  will  not  impair  their  interests  bv  divulging  the  facts. 

The  rate  on  first  class  has  gone  below  20  cents,  (all  rail,)  and  I  know  of  third  and 
fourth  class  shipped  by  rail  and  lake  for  9  cents.  I  believe  within  the  last  ninety 
days  contracts  have  been  made  for  one  year  on  the  basis  of  the  present  low  all-rail 
rates  to  Chicago. 

It  is  reported,  by  those  who  have  opportunities  for  knowing,  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  con* 
templates  establishing  a  line  of  steamers  between  New  York  and  Liverpool  to  operate 
in  connection  with  the  Central  Road  on  through  business. 

The  contest  which  has  been  going  on  since  last  April  may  be  attributed  to  the  dis- 
covery bv  Mr.  Vanderbilt  that  the  operation  of  former  tariffs  based  on  the  mileage  of 
the  trunk  lines  was  seriously  impairing  the  interests  of  his  road. 

Merchants  of  New  York  had  for  a  long  time  contended  that  tariffs  thus  based  ope- 
rated against  the  commercial  interests  of  this  city.  The  former  method  of  making  tar- 
iffs I  have  heretofore  fully  described.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  last  spring  repudiated  that 
method  and  announced  that  grain  for  export  would  thereafter  be  shipped  to  New  York 
at  as  low  rates  as  to  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore.  This  radical  departure  from  estab- 
lished rules  brought  on  the  contest,  which  still  continues,  and  for  the  time  being  there 
has  been  no  distinction  between  grain  for  export  and  other  grain.  It  is  well  under- 
stood that  at  the  recent  conference  between  the  roads  Mr.  Yanderbilt's  competitors 
(Pennsylvania  Company  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company)  were  willing  to  con- 
cede the  point  lictually  contested  for  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  but  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
making  an  absolnte  distinction  between  grain  for  export  and  other  grain  have  tuns 
far  prevented  a  settlement.  For  instance,  grain  is  shipped  to  the  seaboard,  say  in 
three  classes :  first,  grain  consigned  for  direct  shipment  to  Europe ;  second,  ^rain  con- 
signed to  millers  and  others  for  home  consumption  or  manufacture;  third,  grain 
shipped  on  the  market,  which  may  eventually  be  either  export  or  home  consumption 
grain.  There  would  not  be  much  trouble  about  the  first  two  classes,  but  with  the  last 
class  named,  which  is  a  very  important  element  in  the  grain  business,  there  would  be 
opportunities  for  evasion  and  abuse. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  conditions  attending  grain  shipped  on  the  market  (third 
class)  are  of  vital  interest  to  this  city.  In  the  case  of  grain  shipped  direct  from  Chi- 
cago to  Liverpool  the  concomitant  profits,  which  follow  the  channel  of  commerce,  are 
perhaps  the  cnief  consideration.  So  the  commercial  interests  of  New  York  in  the  mat- 
ter of  grain  center  in  these  two  classes — the  first  and  third — and  any  discrimination 
in  rates  affecting;  them  will  necessarily  be  felt.  The  railway  managers  and  others  have 
of  late  given  this  sabject  much  attention,  but  no  plan  has  yet  been  devised  that  will 
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provide  a  nniform  rate  to  the  different  seaboard  cities  on  export  (j^rain  and  at  the  same 
time  preclude  tlie  possibility  in  the  case  of  the  third  class  of  shipping  home-consamp- 
tion  grain  covertly  at  export-grain  rates. 

Possibly  the  result  will  be  a  uniform  rate  on  all  ffrain.  More  about  this  in  later 
numbers.  Mr.  Yanderbilt  has  announced  that  it  will  be  the  future  policy  of  his  road 
to  make  rates  from  all  competitive  points  in  the  West  the  same  to  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton that  they  are  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  on  competitive  busiuees.  West-boaad, 
he  says,  will  be  put  on  the  same  basis  precisely. 

The  idea  Is  this :  All  through  competitive  business  between  the  West  and  the  four 
chief  seaboard  cities,  both  east  and  west  bound,  should,  in  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  opinion, 
be  done  at  a  uniform  tariff. 

Every  former  basis  of  tariffii  has  appeared  to  operate  ine(^uitably  and  proved  a  fail- 
ure. Public  opinion  in  both  commercial  and  railway  circles  is  inclining  more  and  more 
toward  Mr.  Yanderbilt's  position,  and,  notwithstanding  some  occasional  inconsisten- 
oies  on  the  ground  of  mileage,  his  action  seems  to  me  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  railway  system  as  well  as  of  commerce. 

There  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  as,  for  instance,  the  twenty-cent  rate  obtained 
b^  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  from  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  to  Baltimore,  in  the  face  of  an 
eighteen-cent  rate  from  the  same  point  to  New  York. 

Question  25.  Has  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  storage-warehouses  or  elevators  at 
Athens,  and  what  is  their  capacity  ? 

Answer.  The  store-houses  of  the  New  York  Central  at  Athens  were  destroyed  by  fire 
a  short  time  since,  and  I  am  informed  by  an  ofiicer  of  the  road  will  not  be  rebailt. 
The  company's  new  elevator  at  the  foot  of  Sixty- third  street,  North  River,  is  justaboat 
complete,  and  will  probably  for  the  future  supersede  Athens.  The  capacity  of  this  ele- 
vator is  15,000,000  bushels. 

Question  26.  About  what  proportion  of  the  total  through-freight  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  east-bound  goes  to  Boston,  and  what  proportion  to  New  York  T 

Answer.  Mr.  Rntter,  general  freight  agent  New  York  Central,  in  answer  to  yonr  in- 
quiry as  to  the  proportions  of  the  total  through-freight  of  his  road  east-bound  that  go 
to  Boston  and  New  York,  said  the  Boston  freight  was  less  than  one-third  the  New  York 
freight.    On  referring  to  ofiQcial  papers,  he  gave  the  relative  proportions  as  30  to  103. 

Question  27.  Will  you  please  to  state  succinctly  the  provisions  of  the  2>ro  rafa  freight 
law  which  has  been  advocated  before  the  New  York  legislature  T 

Answer.  The  pro  rata  freight  law  before  the  last  legislature  of  this  State  centered 
upon  a  single  feature.  It  sought  to  provide  that  the  rate  per  mile  for  any  number  of 
miles  withm  the  State  should  not  exceed  the  rate  per  mile  on  through  freight  to  Chi- 
cag;o  or  elsewhere.  A  bill  of  this  character  has  been  repeatedly  introduced  in  the 
legislature  of  this  State,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  ''  strike  "  designed  to  benefit 
pecuniarily  certain  memoers. 

Question  28.  Will  you  please  to  furnish  to  me  a  copy  of  the  freight-tariff  in  force 
between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  giving  both  east-bound  and  west-bound  rates  f 

Answer.  I  find  that  east-bound  freight  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  is  shipped 
mostly  on  special  contracts  from  time  to  time,  the  rate  varying  according  to  the  facil- 
ities and  inducements  offered  by  the  Pacific  Mail  line.  The  tariff  on  west-bonnd 
freight  is  made  from  Chicago,  and  is  based  upon  a  different  classification  than  that  in 
force  on  eastern  roads.  The  rate  from  New  York  to  Chicago  on  the  eastern  classifica- 
tion is  added.  The  tariff  per  100  pounds  from  Chicago  is :  First  class,  $4.68 ;  se^nd 
class,  $3.90;  third  class,  $3.12;  fourth  class,  $2.34;  class  A,  $1.95;  class  B,  $1.56; 
class  C,  $1.3Gi;  class  D,  $1.17. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMERCE  OF  CHICAGO 
AND  THE  COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS  TO  AND  FROM  THAT  CITY,  BY  MR. 
CHARLES  RANDOLPH,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF 
CHICAGO.    1876. 

Qaestion  1.  A  etatement  showing  the  proportion  of  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
claas  tonnage  shipped  east  from  Chicago  by  rail,  and  received  at  Chicago  from  the  East 
by  rail. 

Answer.  The  aggregate  amount  of  tonnage  moved  to  and  from  Chicago  by  the  five 
trank-lines  of  rauway  in  1874  approximate  as  follows : 


Lines. 


Michigan  Central 

Lake  Sbore  and  Michigan  Southern.. 
Pittohargh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
Plttobargb,  Chicago  and  Saint  Loais. 
fiolUmoie  and  Ohio 

Total  tons 


Receivod  at 
Chicago. 


259.600 
362,170 
356,700 
942,500 
9,930 


1, 130, 900 


Shipped  from 
Cnioago. 


564,560 
636,950 
468,900 
243,550 
7,240 


1,921,200 


The  above  statement  embraces  both  local  and  through  traffic 

A  very  careful  computation  of  such  data  as  is  available  indicates  that  about  20  per 
ceot  of  west-bound  freights  by  these  lines  is  below  third  class,  being  embraced  in 
fourth  class  or  special  rates ;  of  east-bound  freights,  not  more  than  8  or  8^  per  cent,  is 
above  speciid  or  fourth-class  tonnage. 

Qaestion  2.  In  order  that  grain  and  provisions  may  move  forward,  what  difference 
must  generally  exist  between  prices  in  New  York  and  Chicago  f  In  this  connection 
please  to  explain  the  general  bearing  of  such  differences  of  prices,  and  also  of  freight- 
charges,  upon  the  movement  of  commerce,  illustrating  the  same  by  specific  facts  as  to 
moTements  of  grain  which  have  come  under  your  personal  observation. 

Answer.  The  movement  of  property  from  one  point  to  another,  whether  from  west 
to  east,  from  south  (cotton  for  example)  to  north  or  to  Europe,  frt>m  any  point  on  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific  Coasts  to  Europe,  or  generally  frx>m  points  of  production  to  ^ints 
of  distribution  for  consumption,  is  not  necessarily  controlled  Dy  an  ever-existing 
margin  of  profit,  apparent  at  the  time  of  shipment.  There  are  many  reasons  apart 
from  a  clearly-defined  margin  of  profit  which  induce  such  shipment,  among  wnlch 
may  be  named  a  prospective  advance  in  values  at  the  iM)int  of  destination,  a  prospeot- 
Ito  advance  in  the  cost  of  carriage,  the  ownership  by  the  shipper  of  large  amounts  of 
property  which  cannot  be  sold  at  ther  place  of  shipment  without  causing  a  serious 
break  in  prices,  &c. 

In  general,  however,  the  ordinary  movement  is  governed  bv  prices  currenir  at  the 
point  of  destination  or  consumption,  and  prices  at  the  point  of  shipment  adjust  them- 
selves to  what  the  property  will  net,  less  a  small  margin  of  profit  to  the  shipper. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  prices  current  in  New  York  alone  are  to  gov- 
ern prices,  say,  at  Chicago  in  the  movement  of  property.  A  very  lar^e  proportion  of 
the  eastern  consuming  points  are  supplied  direct  from  Chicago  or  from  interior  western 
points. 

This  demand  is  governed  largely  by  the  cost  of  the  same  property  at  those  interior 
eastern  points  if  drawn  from  the  large  eastern  distributing  markets,  say  Boston^  New 
York,  Albany,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  and  inter- 
niediate  charges  less  when  shipped  direct  from  the  West  to  the  consuming  points  than 
if  shipped  to  any  of  the  seaboard  cities  named  and  then  reshipped  to  tne  consumer. 
It  follows  that  he  can  and  does  pay  more  for  such  supplies  at  the  West,  to  be  shipped 
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direct  to  him,  than  a  merchant  in  any  one  of  the  great  seaboard  cities  conld  afford  to 
pay  for  shipment  to  those  cities,  thence  to  be  distributed  b^  the  old  methods. 

Hence  it  is  found  that  the  supply  trade  for  home  consuming  points  at  the  principal 
eastern  cities  has  largely  declined  within  the  last  few  years. 

Taking  the  whole  field  of  the  trade  into  consideration,  it  is  conceded  that  prices 
must,  within  a  reasonably  short  time,  adjust  themselves  to  a  substantially  uniform 
basis ;  and  if  there  be  to-day  a  considerable  demand  for  grain,  provisions,  or  any  otlier 
articles,  in  a  given  direction,  such  property  will  soon  be  found  flowing  in  that  direc- 
tion until  a  surplus  is  accumulated,  causing  a  decline  there,  or  other  points  advance 
their  values  to  divert  or  attract  it.  This  applies  to  the  foreign  as  well  as  to  the  home 
demand.  It  is  not  entirely  true  that  purchasers  of  property  for  export  are  able  at  all 
times  to  dictate  the  prices  they  pay  for  it.  If  a  reasonably  fair  prospect  exists  that  it 
will  be  needed  at  the  point  to  which  they  contemplate  shipping  it,  and  it  is  likely  to 
be  drawn  from  a  given  point,  purchasers  will  be  found  at  sellers'  demands.  The  same 
forecast  of  probabilities  is  exercised  by  exporters^  or  those  ordering  pro)>erty  for  ex- 
port ;  and  it  not  infrequently  occurs  that  large  shipments  are  made  to  foreign  ports 
purchased  at  prices  which  show  a  positive  loss  on  what  the  property  could  be  sold  for 
at  the  moment  of  its  put  chase  in  the  port  to  which  its  shipment  is  designed.  It  is  not 
an  nnnsual  occurrence  for  California  wheat  just  shipped,  or  to  be  shipped,  and  wliich 
cannot  arrive  in  London  in  from  four  to  six  months,  to  sell  in  that  market  at  from  ooe 
to  three  shillings  per  quarter  more  than  the  same  property  would  bring  if  on  the  spot 
in  London  at  the  time.  These,  of  course,  are  more  or  less  speculative  operations,  and 
are  frequently  attended  with  disappointment  as  to  resnlts,  but  they  are  elements  which 
enter  largely  into  the  adjustment  of  values,  and  in  a  multitude  of  ways  affect  the 
movements  of  all  kinds  of  property. 

Question  3.  Statistics  showing  the  growth  of  the  shipment  of  grain  and  flonr,  also 
of  cattle,  hogs,  provisions,  and  spirits,  direct  from  interior  points  at  the  West  to  the 
East  without  passing  through  tne  inarkets  of  Chicago  or  of  any  of  the  lake  porta. 
This  may  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  showing  the  relative  growth  of- the  trade  in 
these  commodities  at  Chicago,  and  of  the  direct  shipment  of  the  same  from  interior 
points. 

Answer.  No  record  whatever  is  or  can  be  kept  of  the  actual  sales  of  property  in  this 
city,  nor  is  there  in  existence,  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  any  data  by  which  the  amoont 
of  snipments  from  interior  western  point-s  to  the  East  witnout  being  marketed  in  any 
of  the  lake  ports  can  be  determined.  Taking  Chicago  as  a  basis  for  the  oaleulation,  I 
should  estimate,  and  it  is  but  an  estimate  founded  on  little  more  than  a  mere  guess, 
that  probably  10  to  12  per  ctnt,  of  the  grain  movement  from  this  city,  60  to  70  per  cent. 
of  flonr,  about  5  i>er  cent,  of  the  live  stock,  scarcely  any  of  the  provisions,  and  per- 
haps 15  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  spirits,  pass  through  the  city  without  sale  here.  Even  if 
accurate  figures  could  be  obtained,  which  is  impossible,  of  the  through  oonsignments, 
it  would  not  furnish  the  dkta  from  which  could  be  deduced  the  information  desired. 
because  very  large  amounts  of  such  through  consignments  are  sold  and  controlled  in 
this  city. 

Question  4.  How  is  this  interior  movement  affected  by  high  or  low  lake-freights  T 

Answer.  Under  the  influence  of  high  lake-freights  it  is  undoubtedly  accelerated,  and 
under  low  lake-freights  it  is  affected  much  lees  than  would  be  supposed.  The  arrange- 
ments between  connecting  railway  lines  is  such  that  joint  tariffs  are  made  for  these 
through  shipments  which  in  a  measure  counteract  the  influence  of  the  low  water-rates; 
for  instance,  from  a  point,  say,  100  to  150  miles  inland,  the  railway-lines  leading  to  this 
city  wiU,  from  what  are  deemed  reciprocal  considerations,  make  a  rate  for  property 
consigned  through  by  which  they  abate  a  portion  of  their  charges  that  wonlu  be  ex- 
acted on  the  same  property  if  consigned  only  to  this  city.  This  discrimination  is 
deemed  unjust  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Chicago,  and  also  to  the  interests  of 
those  who  would  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  water  transporta- 
tion. 

Question  5.  Have  the  various  lines  east  of  Chicago  ever  rigidly  adhered  to  agreed 
rates ;  And  about  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  range  of  *'  cutting  *'  when  the  roads  pre- 
tend to  be  running  on  agreed  rates  f  Please  to  mention  each  form  of  ** cutting"  and 
illustrate  the  same  by  one  or  two  practical  examples. 

Answer.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  very  frequently  within  the  past  few  years 
the  published  and  agreed  rates  have  been  rigidly  adhered  to,  not  only  from  this  city, 
but  generally  by  the  trunk-lines.  At  other  times  when  the  lines  are  working  nominally 
in  harmony,  various  forms  of ''cutting''  have  prevailed,  sometimes  by  drawbacks, 
sometimes  by  an  understood  under-billing  of  the  property  ;  again,  by  some  extra  labor 
on  the  part  of  the  railway-line  in  the  mode  of  receiving  or  delivering  the  property ; 
and  still  again,  by  a  direct  abatement  of  the  freight-charge  to  the  extent  of  two  to  5v6 
cents  per  hundred  pounds.  These  latter  forms,  however,  soon  lead  to  a  disruption  of 
existing  arrangements  between  the  lines.  It  also  occurs  very  frequently  that  an 
eastern  line  makes  an  abatement  to  a  connecting  western  line  in  order  to  secare  the 
business  consigned  throngh  by  that  lin^  which  is  deemed  necessary,  perhaps,  in  order 
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to  enable  the  western  road  to  handle  the  property  at  all,  on  account  of  competition  in 
other  directions.  At  the  present  time  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  pnblicly  adver- 
tiiie  that  on  all  shipments  hy  that  line  for  direct  export  an  abatement  of  three  and  a 
half  cents  per  hundred  pounds  will  be  made  on  Baltimore  charges;  this  appears  to  be 
a  direct  cut  on  agreed  rates  for  transportation.  A  few  weeks  since,  owing  to  competi- 
tion by  way  of  the  lake-route  from  Milwaukee  to  Grand  Haven,  and  thence  by  the 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railway,  (bankrupt,)  a  rate  was  made  from  Milwaukee  to 
eastern  points  ten  cents  less  per  barrel  on  flour  than  from  Chicago  to  the  same 
points,  the  flour  being  brought  through  Chicago.  This  was  a  cut  (by  the  Michigan 
Central  and  its  connections)  of  the  ten  cents  and  whatever  they  had  to  allow  the  line 
from  Milwaukee  to  Chicago  on  the  agreed  rates  from  Chicago.  Whether  or  not  the 
"  pool "  of  eastern  lines  from  thia  city  shared  this  abatement  the  public  are  not  advised. 

An  arrangement  exists,  as  I  am  advised,  between  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the 
Cbicaffo  and  Alton  Roads  to  this  effect :  The  Chicago  and  Alton  intersects  with  a 
branch  of  the  Michigan  Central  at  Joliet,  some  thirty  miles  from  this  city,  and  it  has 
been  the  custom  for  several  years  to  bill  property  eastward  from  Joliet  via  the  Michi- 
gan Central  at  the  same  rates  as  from  Chicago,  the  distance  being  practically  the 
same.  The  freight  on  grain,  by  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  from  points,  say,  30  or  more 
miles  from  Joliet,  has  been  and  is  four  cents  per  hundred  jiounds  more  to  Chicago  than 
to  Joliet,  so  that  by  Its  Joliet  connection  the  Michigan  Central  had  four  cents  per  hun- 
dred the  advantage  of  other  lines  in  competing  for  through  business  from  south  of 
Joliet,  which^  of  oonrse,  secured  a  monopoly  ot  it.  The  arrangement  referred  to  is, 
that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  having  to  take  the  property  at  Chicago,  allow,  out  of  their 
portion  of  the  through  rate,  four  cents  per  hundred  to  the  Chicago  and  Alton  for  bring- 
ing the  property  from  Joliet  to  Chicago,  which  is  practically  a  **  cuf  on  the  agreed 
rates  from  Chicago. 

A  standing  '*  cut-rate  "  exists  by  all  the  lines,  not  against  themselves,  (for  all  agree 
to  and  act  on  it,)  but  against  Chicago,  on  propeHy  shipped  from  points  where  compe- 
tition is  strong  by  lines  not  passing  through  this  city,  as,  for  instance,  Minneapolis, 
Mion.,  daring  the  season  of  lake  navigation,  and  other  jioints  at  all  seasons.  The  dis- 
tance by  rail  fh>m  Minneapolis  to  Duluth  is  only  about  half  that  to  Chicago,  and  the  line 
is  Tery  anxious  for  business.  Water-rates  from  Duluth  to  eastern  points  are  practically 
the  same  as  from  Chicago  to  such  points ;  hence,  in  order  to  secure  the  transportation 
of  the  immense  amount  of  flour  manufactured  at  Minneapolis,  the  lines  leading  to  this 
city  mnst  make  a  lower  rate  than  they  could  do  unless  an  allowance  was  miMe  them 
from  the  established  rates  charged  from  Chicago  eastward,  and  this  is  done.  So,  also, 
in  regard  to  other  points,  notably  Quincy,  Ro^  Island,  Peoria,  and  other  points  that 
have  connections  with  railway-lines  passing  across  the  State  of  Illinois  south  of  Chi- 
cago. All  these  cross-lines  are  bankrupt,  and  do  business  at  rates  far  below  those  cur- 
rent on  roads  paying  dividends  to  stockholders. 

Question  6.  Does  not  the  lake  and  canal  route  practically  regulate  all-rail  rates  east 
of  Chicago  f 

Answer.  During  the  season  of  lake  navigation,  when  lake- freights  are  low,  it  does, 
and  low  water-rates  during  summer,  past  or  prospective,  have  a  decided  influence  on 
rail-freights  even  in  winter.  When,  however,  lake-freights  rule  high,  as  in  1872  and 
1(^3,  the  inflnence  is  much  less,  both  means  of  transport  having  all  they  can  do,  the 
railway-lines  \mn^  to  a  considerable  extent  able  to  dictate  their  own  terms. 

Qoestion  7.  Statistics  of  direct  importation  from  foreign  countries  at  Chicago  and  of 
direct  shipments  on  through  bills  from  Chicago  to  foreign  countries,  say  for  ton  years. 

Answer.  In  regard  to  importations  at  Chicago,  there  are  not,  to  my  knowledge,  any 
statistics  available,  except  as  embraced  in  the  statement  below.  The  Are  of  1871 
destroyed  all  the  records  of  this  character  in  our  custom-house,  including  those  of  that 
year  previous  to  October  9.  From  other  sources,  but  based  upon  custom-house 
returns  prior  to  1872  and  since  that  year  and  including  it,  the  following  is  the  state- 
ment of  values  of  duty-payiag  goods  passed  through  the  Chicago  custom-house.  It 
does  not,  however,  embrace  goods  imported  by  Chicago  merchants  upon  which  duties 
are  paid  at  the  seaboard : 

Inli«d,total  value $933,205 

Inl870,total  value 1,113,464 

Inl872,totaI  value 2,114,764 

In  1873,  total  value 3,699,852 

Inl874,total  value 3,281,355 

In  1875.  total  value 3,844,384 

There  was  in  the  three  first  amounts  included  coffee  and  tea,  since  free,  of  the  follow- 
ing value : 

l^CO 1294,724 

1J<7U 792,849 

15572 117,167 
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Of  dry-goods  the  following  values  are  reported  : 

In  1869 x20,%8 

In  1870 34,3r^2 

In  1872 861, 4af) 

In  1873 1,811,9^2 

In  1874 1,780,915 

In  1875 2,074,906 

Of  direct  exportations  on  bills  issued  in  this  city  the  following  amounts  in  tons  are 
reported  for  each  of  the  years  named : 

TOD&. 

In  1869 7,213 

In  1870 17,921 

In  1871 21,0fifl 

In  1872 177,953 

In  1873 132,474 

In  1874 113.778 

In  1875 219,387 

The  above  statement  of  exports  does  not  include  property  shipped  to  Canada,  bat 
only  such  aS  is  shipped  to  Europe;  nor  does  it  include  such  as  is  shipped  from  Chi- 
cago, consigned  only  to  seaboard  cities,  for  which  ocean-freight  arrangements  are  to 
be  made  at  the  seaboard.  These  are  variously  estimated  in  the  earlier  years  at  40  to  50 
per  cent,  of  the  direct  shipments,  and  for,  say,  the  last  three  years,  at  from  20  to  40  per 
cent,  of  the  above  amounts.  These  uncertain  additional  amounts  are,  of  ooarse,  as 
much  exports  from  this  city  as  the  others,  as  they  are  shipped  with  no  other  intention 
than  that  they  shall  go  directlv  abroad.  The  value  of  the  direct  exports  in  1(^5, 
219,387  tons,  was  not  less  than  $26,000,000. 

Question  8.  Please  to  describe  the  growth  of  the  ^'through-billing''  business  from 
Chicago  and  from  points  west  of  Chicago  to  foreign  countries.  Is  not  this  movement 
incidental  to  and  the  outgrowth  of  the  fast-freight-car  business  ? 

Answer,  There  is  very  little  of  this  business  transacted  from  points  west  of  Chicago  ; 
the  proportion  is  so  small  as  to  render  it  scarcely  worthy  of  note,  and  none  of  it  is  in- 
cluded in  the  statement  above  given. 

The  business  was  inaugurated  in  this  city  about  1665  or  1866,  and  was  then  confined 
mainly  to  flonr  and  miscellaneous  freight,  to  a  great  extent  sent  forward  as  experi- 
mental. As  the  provision  trade  in  later  years,  advanced  in  this  city,  it  began  to  attract 
the  attention  of  buyers  in  Great  Britain,  and  direct  orders  began  to  appear  for  the 
purchase  and  shipment  of  such  merohanaise.  Up  to  1869,  however,  it  was  of  limited 
proportions,  the  entire  shipments  of  that  year  being  less  than  10,000  packages  of  all 
kinds  of  provisions.  In  1874  this  had  grown  to  about  285,000  packages,  and  in  lt;75 
to  409,059  packages  of  the  various  kinds  of  cattle  and  hog  products.  All  the  ocean 
steamer  lines  have  now  authorized  agents  in  this  city,  who  issue  bills  direct  to  the 
point  of  destination,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent. 

During  the  past  year  arrangements  have  been  perfected  for  direct  shipments  from 
this  city  either  by  rail  or  lake  and  rail  to  Philadelphia,  and  thence  by  sailing-vessels 
to  ''Cork  for  orders,"  or  to  direct  ports.  These  shipments  in  1875  amounted  to 
1,289,918  bushels  of  grain,  over  half  or  which  was  shipped  from  this  city  by  lake. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  fast  or  through  freight-car  business  is  asmnch 
the  outgrowth  of  the  demand  for  through  shipment  as  tue  converse  of  the  proposi- 
tion ;  each,  however,  makes  the  other  desirable  and  are  of  mutual  benefit,  and  without 
either  the  demand  for  one  would  be  materially  lessened.  Nearly  all  the  rolling  freight 
billed  through  to  foreign  countries  is  shipped  from  this  point  by  rail.  In  1874,  29,097 
pounds  of  flour  and  272,071  bushels  of  ^rain  were  shipped  by  lake.  In  1875,  20,500 
poimds  of  flour  and  910,155  bushels  of  gram  were  so  shipped  from  this  city,  all  of  which 
was  shipped  fit)m  the  eastern  lake  terminus  by  rail.  ' 

Question  9.  During  what  period  of  the  year  1875  were  all  published  rates  virtually 
abandoned  as  to  both  east  and  west  bound  freights  ? 

Answer.  On  east-bound  freights  a  very  &ir  adherence  to  published  or  understood 
rates  has  been  maintained  from  this  city.  It  is  thought,  and  charged  by  some  of  the 
lines,  that  cutting  to  the  extent  of  2i  to  5  cents  per  100  pounds  was  practiced  in  a  few 
cases,  but  published  rates  being  very  low,  there  was  less  disposition  than  usual  either 
to  seek  or  grant  abatements.  Since  about  the  1st  of  December,  when  the  present 
arrangement  was  entered  into,  it  is  believed  that  on  Chicago  business  rates  have  been 
rigidly  adhered  to. 

During  nearly  all  of  the  first  eleven  months  of  1875  there  was  a  general  cutting  on 
west-bound  freights,  and  great  irregularitv  prevailed,  especially  from  New  York  and 
Boston,  and  it  is  stated  on  apparently  good  authority  that  even  siuce  the  late  ''pool- 
ing" arrangement,  "  special '' goods  have  been  brought  west  at  rates  largely  belotr 
the  published  tariffs. 
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Question  11.  Please  to  explain  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  ''  pooling"  of  the 
Galifoniia  hasiness,  and  the  conditions  of  such  '^  pooling/' 

Answer.  As  I  understand  it,  the  arrangement  of  course  not  being  fully  made  known 
to  the  public,  the  competition  for  the  freight  obtainable  at  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs 
wfts  80  active  that  nominal  rates  were  disregarded  by  all  the  lines  running  eastward, 
and  the  profit  of  the  business  so  entirely  disappeared  that  for  the  protection  of  them- 
.selves  against  each  other,  the  three  lines  whose  t«rmini  are  at  Council  Bluffs  and  Chi- 
cago, viz,  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Islanc^and  Pacific,  and 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  entered  into  an  arrangement  to  pool  their  earn- 
iDgH  from  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs ;  not  only  the  California  trade,  but  all  freights 
received  at  Council  Bluffs.  The  basis  I  understand  to  be  that  each  line  credits  to 
itself  one-half  its  gross  earnings  from  that  point  for  operating  expenses,  the  other  half 
being  credited  to  the  **  pooling  account,"  which  account  or  the  several  lines  being 
consolidated  is  adjusted  by  equal  division  between  the  three  lines. 

Qaestion  12.  Do  the  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroads  refuse  to  allow 
faRt-freight-liue  cars  and  cars  of  other  roads  to  pass  over  their  roads  to  Atlantic  sea- 
ports, or  do  they  allow  them  to  run  upon  the  payment  of  established  freight  rates, 
and  with  or  without  the  car-mileage  of  one  cent  per  mile  f 

Answer.  The  lines  running  from  this  city  which  connect  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Riulroad  Company,  viz,  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  and  the  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati  and  Saint  Lou|b  Railways,  each  have  fast-freight  lines  running  over  their 
roads,  which  are  understood  not  to  be  owned  by  those  companies  ;  indeed,  the  Pitts- 
bnrgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  is  operated  by  the  "Pennsylvania  Company,"  as  a 
distinct  corporation  from  the  road  itself  or  its  lessee;  still  other  lines  operate  over  it 
with  more  or  less  of  independence,  but  in  harmony  with  it.  I  think  on  both  the 
Pittsbnrgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  and  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Saint 
Lonis  Roads  no  other  cars  but  those  of  the  regular  lines  operating  over  them  are 
allowed  as  a  rule  to  be  run,  and  I  understood  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  the 
company  does  all  the  business  with  its  own  stock,  except  perhaps  in  occasional  cases 
in  regard  to  the  coal  trade.  The  cars  of  western  roads  do  not  pass  over  either  of 
these  lines  unless  it  be  in  special  cases. 

Qaestion  13.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  trunk  lines  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard 
exercise  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  control  over  freight  rates  than  they  did  three  years 
ago  f  In  other  words,  do  yon  think  that  the  power  of  the  roads  to  enter  into  com- 
binations has  been  weakened  by  new  elements  of  competition  which  have  sprung  up 
within  the  period  mentioned? 

Answer.  I  think  the  multiplication  of  avenues  for  transport,  the  lack  of  dividends 
to  stockholders,  and  also  the  extremely  low  rates  prevailing  during  the  last  two  years 
on  the  lake  and  canal  have  weakened  the  power  of  the  railroads  to  combine.  The 
rec4'nt  completion  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  line  to  this  city  seems  to  have  demon- 
strated that  the  introduction  of  a  new  competitor  brings  to  the  question  more  of  com- 
plication and  more  of  a  disposition  to  act  independently ;  but  although  it  appears  to 
be  a  somewhat  uncomfortable  rival,  late  developments  indicate  that  it  is  by  no  means 
averse  to  co-operation  in  agreed  rates.  Its  recent  arrangement  with  the  Erie  Railway, 
forming  a  line  to  New  York  entirely  independent  of  both  the  New  York  Central  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Central,  gives  it  great  additional  power  for  peace  or  war. 

Other  lines,  mainly  through  Canada,  are  forming  an  independent  through  connection, 
and  with  increased  and  more  varied  interests  it  would  seem  that  combinations  are 
mnch  less  liable  to  be  made  effectual  or  lasting. 

Qnestien  14.  What  are  the  ordinary  limitations  to  the  discretionary  powers  accorded 
to  fast-freif|bt  line  and  railroad  agents  and  solicitors  of  traffic  at  Chicago,  and  what 
ahnses  detrimental  to  the  true  interests  of  commerce  have  sprung  up  in  consequence 
of  the  exercise  of  these  powers  T 

Answer.  When  the  varions  trunk-lines  are  operating  in  harmony,  the  powers  of  the 
fast-freight  lines  do  not  extend  to  making  special  rates,  but  they  must  conform  these 
to  the  established  schedules.  They  of  course  have  power  to  make  contracts  and  agree- 
ments as  to  promptness  of  transport,  and  to  press  such  inducements  as  they  are  able 
to  present  to  shippers  in  various  ways  to  secure  patronage.  These  frequently  amount 
to  little  beyond  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  importunity,  and  their  own  acquaint- 
ance and  popularity ;  the  question  of  dispatch  has  probably  more  to  do  with  securing 
freight  at  such  times  than  anything  else.  At  times  when  rates  are  variable  they  fre- 
qnently  have  power  to  secure  the  business  within|rea8onable  limits,  and,  by  the  vari- 
ons devices  previously  alluded  to,  make  material  abatements  in  rates. 

The  principal  abuse  of  the  system  of  multiplying  agencies  probably  lies  in  the  in- 
creased expenses  of  their  salaries,  office-expenses,  advertising,  &c.  It  seems  a  burden- 
some tax  on  the  transportation  interests  to  employ  two  or  three  men  and  offices  to  trans- 
act the  business  that  could  as  well  be  done  by  one ;  which  increased  expense  must  be 
borne  either  by  the  stockholders  of  the  line  or  by  the  shipper.  There  is  also  a  conviction 
quite  general  that  in  respect  to  fast'-freight  lines  owned  by  officers  of  the  railway,  but 
which  are  operated  independently,  that  by  the  concurrence  of  those  officers  the  more 
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profitable  classes  of  freight  are  secured  for  tbe  fast-freight  Itnos^  while  the  least  desir- 
able is  passed  over  to  the  railway  company,  thus  securing  good  dividends  to  the  for- 
mer and  leaving  the  latter  with  little  or  none. 

Question  15.  Did  the  roads  west  of  Chicago  prorate  with  eastern  roads,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  railroad  war,  on  the  basis  of  war-rates,  or  did  they  maintain  their 
usual  charges  independently  of  such  rates  f 

Answer.  I  am  advised  that  they  did  not  prorate  on  the  same  basis  that  the  eastern . 
lines  charged,  but  did  make  material  abatements  from  their  regular  charges  on  throagh 
business. 

Question  16.  Do  the  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Roads  allow  their  cars  to 
run  west  of  Chicago  with  merchandise  from  the  East,  or  do  they  generally  transship 
into  cars  of  western  roads  T 

Answer.  Both  companies  prefer  to  have  goods  transshipped,  and  generally  it  is  trans- 
shipped ;  but  with  full  car-loads  for  one  point,  especially  if  the  shipper  so  desires, 
they  will  permit  their  cars  to  run  through.  Quite  a  considerable  business  is  done  in 
that  way  by  both  lines  to  Milwaukee  and  to  some  other  prominent  xwints ;  but  tbe 
usual  manner  is  to  transship  merchandise  at  Chicago. 

Question  17.  Please  to  state  to  what  extent  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
commerce  at  Chicago,  and  at  points  southwest  of  Chicago,  from  the  &ipment  of  grain 
and  other  products  on  account  of  tbe  eastern  dealers,  to  shipment  on  accoi^nt  of  con- 
signors at  the  West. 

Answer.  Until  the  past  few  years,  say  previous  to  about  1867,  the  grain  and  provis- 
ion trade  was  mainly  transacted  either  by  shipments  on  account  of  western  parties, 
(not  producers,)  or  on  account  of  parties  in  the  larger  eastern  cities,  say  Banlo,  Al- 
bany, and  New  York,  with  a  smaller  business  to  Phuadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Bostoo, 
together  with  orders  for  shipment  to  Canada.  From  these  points  local  dealers  throagh- 
out  the  East  supplied  themselves  for  home  consumption.  Since  about  the  year  named 
(1867)  the  local  dealers  at  the  East  have  been  increasing  their  orders  direct  to  western 
]>oints,  until  now  probably  full  three-quarters  of  that  trade  is  carried  on  by  orders  di- 
rect to  the  West,  or  consignments  to  those  points,  for  sale  on  western  dealers'  aoconnt : 
so  that  the  trade  in  western  products  at  Albany  is  nearly  abandoned,  that  at  Buffalo 
reduced  to  insignificant  proportions,  and  that  at  other  prominent  eastern  points  has 
been  very  greatly  diminished.  Shipments  of  grain  and  flour  on  account  of  this  tnde 
are  made  largely  by  rail  in  through-line  cars,  and  a  large  amount  of  it  is  drawn  di- 
rectly from  interior  points,  thus  saving  the  handling  charges  at  the  lake  cities.  A 
large  amount,  however,  is  shipped  by  Isike  to  Buffalo  or  Erie,  and  from  thence  distrib- 
ute by  rail.  It  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  a  vessel  cargo  of  grain  shipped  from 
this  city  to  Buffalo  will  contain  consignments,  all  mixed  together  in  bulk,  for  twentf 
or  more  parties  in  as  many  diiierent  eastern  cities  and  towns,  to  be  divided  and  re- 
shipped  at  BnfEalo  by  rail. 

This  subject  is  treated  also  in  answer  to  interrogatory  second.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  grain  shipped  for  this  local  trade  is  either  purchased  on  orders  by  or 
shipped  for  account  of  Chicago  merchants,  even  though  the  property  itself  does  not 
come  within  a  hundred  or  more  miles  of  this  city. 

When  it  is  known  that  grain  is  to  be  moved  horn  one  given  point  to  another  given 

Soint,  the  cheapest  means  are  employed  to  do  it,  irrespective  of  any  favoritism  for 
nes  running  through  this  city.  This  business  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
establishment  of  through  lines  of  cars. 

Question  18.  Statistics,  or  other  facts,  showing  that  during  the  last  ten  years  the 
wholesale  business  of  Chicago  has  increased  faster  than  the  wholesale  bnsineas  of 
eastern  cities,  with  that  section  of  the  country  within  the  limits  of  the  whoksale 
trade  of  Chicago. 

Answer.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  on  a  subject  so  replete  with  interest  as  this. 
no  reliable  data  are  available  upon  which  to  base  a  satisfactory  statement.  The  fact  of 
an  enormous  increase  of  the  wholesale  business  of  this  city  is  obvious  to  all  who  have 
given  to  the  subject  even  the  slightest  attention.  About  ten  years  ago  western  mer- 
chants from  all  important  towns  and  cities  at  the  West,  visited  the  East  at  least  semi- 
annually, for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  their  stocks.  Now  such  visits  are  rare,  as  full 
stocks  and  as  fikvorable  terms  are  presented  here,  and  the  business  of  the  merchants 
at  the  smaller  towns  at  the  West  has  been  gradually  transferred  from  the  easteni  cities 
to  Chicago.  The  wholesale  trade  of  Chicago  amounts,  exclusive  of  the  products  of 
western  agriculture,  to  not  less  than  $350,000,000  annually,  and  its  trade  with 
points  west  of  the  Missouri  Siver  is  to-day  larger  than  its  entire  wholesale  trade 
twelve  years  ago. 

An  indication  illustrative  of  the  importance  of  this  city  as  a  jobbing  {>oint,  is  foand 
in  tbe  large  increase  of  agencies  of  manufactures  at  the  East,  and  of  old  established 
wholesale  houses  in  New  York.  In  short,  the  whole  aspect  of  tiie  trade  has  been  trans- 
formed since,  say,  1863  to  1865,  and  great  as  has  been  the  growth  of  the  city  in  respect 
to  its  trade  in  the  products  of  the  farm,  it  has  been  scarcely  less  so  in  respect  to  its 
trade  in  the  various  classes  of  manufactured  goods. 
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Qnestion  19.  Please  to  prepare  a  schednle  indicating  the  nnmber  of  linet  all-rail 
nil  and  water,  and  all  water  from  Chicago  to  Montreal,  to  Boston,  and  to  New  York 
respectively,  and  the  nnmber  of  rail  lines  or  combinations  of  rail  lines  to  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  respectiyely. 

Answer.  FirBty  as  to  railways;  commencing  on  the  north. 

1.  The  Mibhigan  Central  Railroad  from  Chicago  to  Detroit  Junction,  near  Detroit, 
Michigan,  connecting  at  that  point  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  crossing 
the  Detroit  River  by  ferry  at  Port  Hnron,  thence  to  Montreal  and  Portland  by  an  nn- 
broken  line.  Distances:  Chicago  to  Detroit  Jnnction,  281  miles;  Detroit  Junction  to 
Portland,  861  miles.  Total  all-rail  Chicago  to  Portland,  1,142  miles.  Chicago  to  Mon- 
treal, 642  miles ;  Chicago  to  Boston  via  Portland,  1,250  miles. 

This  line  also  connects  at  Prescott,  Ca.,  and  Ogdensbnrgh,  N^  Y.,  with  the  Vermont 
Central  Railroad  for  all  points  in  New  England  west  of  Maine.  Distances  :  Chicago  to 
Prescott,  72^  miles ;  Prescott  via  Ogdensbnrgh  to  Saint  Albans,  143  miles ;  Saint  Albans  to 
Bellows  Falls,  153  miles ;  Bellows  Falls  via  Fitchbunrh  to  Boston,  114  miles.  Total 
Chicago  to  Boston,  1,143  miles.  The  line  also  has  an  independent  connection  to  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  connecting  there  with  the  New  York  Central,  Erie  and  Buffalo,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  lines.  Distances :  Chicago  to  Detroit  Jnnction,  281  miles ;  Detroit 
Junction  to  Buffalo  via  Stratford,  Brantford,  Port  Colbome,  and  the  International 
Bridge,  255  miles ;  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Erie  Railway,  958  miles ;  Chicago  to  Phila- 
delphia, 956  miles.  The  Grand  Trunk  lines,  although  running  their  cars  from  Chicago 
OTer  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  in  a  large  measure  manages  its  business  as  an  inde- 
pendent line,  and  to  some  extent  makes  its  own  ra^es  to  all  Canadian  and  New  England 
points.  It  does  not  make  much  effort  for  New  York  or  Philadelphia  business,  but  has 
done  some  New  York  business  via  the  New  Englaad  roads  and  Ogdensbnrgh. 

2.  Michigan  Central  Railroad  to  Detroit,  crossing  the  river  at  that  point  and  con- 
necting with  the  Great  Western  Railway  of  Canada  for  Suspension  Bridge,  there  con- 
necting with  the  New  York  Central  for  New  England  points  and  New  York,  and  with 
the  Erie  Railway  for  New  York  and  Philadelphia  via  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  from 
Waverly.  Distances :  Chicago  to  Suspension  Bridge,  513  miles;  Suspension  Bridge  to 
New  York,  409  miles,  and  to  Boston,  507  miles ;  Suspension  Bridge  to  New  York,  via 
Erie,  443  miles,  and  to  Philadelphia,  via  Waverly,  428  miles.  Totals,  Chicago  to  Bos- 
ton, 1,020  miles ;  Chicago  to  New  York,  via  New  York  Central,  962  miles;  via  Erie, 
956  miles :  Chicago  via  Waverly  to  Philadelphia,  941  miles. 

A  very  large  business  is  done  by  this  line  to  Boston  and  New  England,  and  consid- 
erable to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

3.  Michigan  Central  Railroad  to  Detroit,  thence  via  Amherstbnrgb  to  the  Canada  South- 
ern Railway,  and  by  it  to  Bnffalo,  there  connecting  mainly  with  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, but  incidentally  with  other  lines  centering  at  Buffalo.  Distances :  Chicago  to 
Buffalo,  536  miles.    Chicago  to  New  York,  976  miles.    Chicago  to  Boston,  1,034  miles. 

4.  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  and  thence  by 
the  New  York  Central  and  its  connections.  This  line  is  operated  largely  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  New  York  Central,  but  makes  connections  and  through  rates  via  other  roads 
debondiing  from  its  line,  as,  for  instance,  at  Detroit,  with  the  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada ; 
at  Cleveland,  with  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  and  other  roads ;  at  Erie,  with  the 
Philadelphia  and  Erie,  and  at  Dunkirk  and  Buffalo,  with  the  Erie  Railway.  Dis- 
tances: Chicago  to  Detroit,  284  miles ;  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  539  miles ;  Chicago  to  New 
York,  via  Albany,  979  miles;  Chicago  to  Boston,  1,037  miles;  Cjiicago  to  Philadelphia, 
▼ia  Erie,  899  miles ;  Chicago  to  Baltimore,  via  Erie,  877  miles. 

5.  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railway :  Chicago  to  Pittsburgh,  thence  by 
Pennsylvania  Central  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore,  or  Washington.  This 
line  is  operated  by  the  "  Pennsylvania  Company,^'  and  in  entire  harmony  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Central  Railroad  Company.  Distances:  Chicago  to  Pittsburgh,  468  miles; 
Chicago  to  Philadelphia,  822  miles;  Chicago  to  New  York,  912  Iniles;  Chicago  to  Balti- 
more, via  Harrisburgh,  800  miles. 

6.  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis  Railway :  Chicago  to  Columbus,  Ohio, 
via  Logansport,  Ind.,  and  thence  to  Pittsburgh,  connecting  there  with  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Central.  This  line  is  also  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Company ;  and  although 
its  bnsiness  is  managed  separately,  it  may  be  considered  as  practically  the  same  line 
as  the  Pittsbnrgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  in  so  far  as  the  business  of  Chicago  is 
concerned.  Distances :  Chicago  to  Columbus,  314  miles ;  Chicago  to  Pittsburgh,  507 
miles ;  Chicago  to  Philadelphia,  861  miles ;  to  New  York,  951  miles ;  to  Baltimore,  via 
Harrisburgh,  839  miles.  This  line  also  does  a  considerable  business  to  New  York  by 
the  Erie  and  Pacific  Dispatch  fast-freight  line,  over  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
and  Erie  Railways.  Distances :  Chicago  to  Urbana,  Ohio,  267  miles;  Urbana  to  Sala- 
manca, 353  miles ;  Salamanca  to  New  York,  413  miles ;  Chicago  to  New  York,  1,033 
miles. 

7.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad :  Chicago  to  Baltimore  and  Washington,  connecting 
at  Baltimore  with  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  for  Phila- 
delphia, and  thence  to  New  York  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.    This  line  is  the  only 
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one  havijig  a  continnous  or  nnbroken  management  between  Chicago  and  the  seaboard 
Distances:  Chicago  to  Baltimore,  840  miles;  Chicago  to  Philadelphia,  938  miles;  Chi- 
cago to  New  York,  1,028  miles. 

This  line  has  also  a  more  direct  rente  to  New  York,  operated  as  the  Erie  and  Chieaf^o 
line,  connecting  at  Shelby  Junction,  Ohio,  with  the  Cleveland,  Colnmbns,  Cincinnati 
and  Indianapolis  Railway,  and  thence  via  Cleveland  and  the  Atlantic  and  threat  West- 
ern Railway  to  Salamanca,  there  connecting  with  the  Erie  Railway  for  New  York. 
Distances:  Chicago  to  Shelby  Junction,  286  miles  ;  Shelby  Junction  to  Salamanca,  2^0 
miles ;  Salamanca  to  New  York,  413  miles ;  Chicago  to  New  York,  979  miles. 

A  special  freight  line  is  also  operated  between  Chicago  and  New  England  points  via 
the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  the  Fitchburgh  Railroad,  leaving  the  New  York  Central  at 
Troy.  Distance :  Chicago  to  Boston  via  Michigan  Central  Railway,  New  York  Cen- 
tral, and  Fitchbnrgh  Railroads,  1,009  miles.  This  line,  although  operated  in  harmony 
with  the  other  lines  to  Troy,  is  supposed  to  be  controlled  by  the  Fitchburgh  Railroad 
in  opposition  to  the  Boston  and  Albany. 

Recapitulation  of  distances  from  Chicago, 

Miles. 
To  Montreal : 

Via  Michigan  Central  and  Grand  Trunk  Railroads 84*2 

To  Portland : 

Via  Michigan  Central  and  Grand  Trunk 1,142 

To  Boston : 

Via  Michigan  Central  and  Grand  Trunk  via  Portland 1,250 

Via  Michigan  Central  and  Grand  Trunk  and  Vermont  Central 1, 143 

Via  Michigan  Central,  Great  Western,  New  York  Central,  and  Boston  and 

Albany 1,020 

Via  Michigan  Central,  Canada  Southern,  New  York  Central,  and  Boston  and 

Albany 1,034 

Via  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  New  York  Central,  and 

Boston  and  Albany 1,037 

Via  Michigan -Central,  Great  Western  of  Canada,  New  York  Central,  and 

Fitchburgh  Railroad 1,009 

To  New  York : 

Via  Michigan  Central,  Grand  Trunk,  and  Erie  Railway 9^ 

Via  Michigan  Central,  Great  Western,  and  New  York  Central 962 

Via  Michigan  Central,  Great  Western,  and  Erie 956 

Via  Michigan  Central,  Canada  Southern,  and  New  York  Central 976 

Via  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  and  New  York  Central.. .     979 
Via  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railway  and  Pennsylvania  Cen- 
tral       912 

Via  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati   and  Saint  Louis  Railway  and  Pennsylvania 

Central 951 

Via  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis  Railway,  Atlantic  and  Great 

Western,  and  Erie 1,033 

Via  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore, 

and  Pennsylvania  Central 1,028 

Via  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  Erie,  (Erie  and  Chicago  line) 979 

To  Philadelphia : 

Via  Michigan  Central,  Grand  Trunk,  and  Erie  via  Waverly 941 

Via  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  and  Philadelphia  and 

Erie 899 

Via  Michigan  Central,  Grand  Trunk,  and  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Philadel- 
phia  - 956 

Via  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  and  Pennsylvania  Central d22 

Via  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis  and  Pennsylvania  Central 661 

Via  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 93^ 

To  Baltimore : 

Via  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  Philadelphia  and  Erie,  and  North- 
ern Central 877 

Via  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  Pennsylvania  Central,  and  North- 
ern Central 800 

Via  Pittsburgh,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  Pennsylvania  Central,  and  North- 
em  Central 839 

Via  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 840 

Second,  As  to  water  and  rail  and  all-water  routes. 

1.  Northern  Transportation  Company :  Steam  propellers  Chicago  to  Ogdensburgb, 
thence  by  Vermont  Central  Railroad  to  all  New  England  points,  making  through  rates 
usually  a  trifle  under  those  by  all  rail  to  same  points. 

2.  Chicago,  Sarniaand  Grand  Trunk  Line:  Steam  propellers  Chicago  to  Port  Samia, 
Canada ;  thence  by  Grand  Trunk  Railway  to  all  points  in  Canada  and  New  England, 
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and  aim  via  Bafifalo  to  New  York.  The  line  also  connects  at  Prescott  and  Offdensbnrgh 
with  the  Vermont  Central  and  other  New  England  roads,  and  by  the  main  line  reaches 
Portland  direct. 

3.  The  Western  Transportation  Company:  Steam  propellers  Chicago  to  Buffalo, 
thence  by  New  York  Central  Railroad  to  New  England  via  Albany,  and  to  New  York 
direct. 

4.  The  Union  Steamboat  Company:  Steam  propellers  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  thence 
by  Erie  Railway  to  New  York,  and  via  Waverly  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  to 
Philadelphia. 

5.  Anchor  Line:  Steam  propellers  to  Erie,  Pa.;  thence  by  Philadelphia  and  Erie 
and  Pennsylvania  Central  to  Philadelphia,  and  to  Baltimore  via  Harrisburgh,  with 
some  business  to  New  York  via  Philadelphia.  Large  quantities  of  property  are  shippad 
hence  to  Buffalo  by  this  line,  but  it  does  not  make  through  rates  for  such  bt-yond 
Buffalo. 

6.  Sailing-vessels,  and  occasional  steam-propellers,  many  of  which  tow  from  one  to 
three  large  barges  from  Chicago  to  all  points  on  the  Lakes  and  to  Montreal,  via  the 
Welland  Canal  and  the  Saint  Lawrence  River.  Connections  are  made  at  CoUingwood, 
Goderich,  and  Port  Saruia,  Canada,  and  at  Erie,  Pa.,  Buffalo  and  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y., 
with  railway  lines  for  all  eastern  points,  and  in  some  cases  through  rates  are  made,  but 
as  a  general  rule  freight  rates  are  made  only  to  the  terminus  of  the  lake  route.  Ves- 
sels also  connect  at  Buffalo  and  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  with  the  Erie  Canal,  and  at  Kingston, 
Canada,  with  lines  of  barges  via  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  for  Montreal,  and  thence  by 
steamers  and  sailing-vessels  for  Europe. 

The  system  of  transporting  grain  on  the  lakes  by  barges  towed  by  steamers,  them- 
selves carrying  a  cargo,  has  grown  up  within  a  few  years,  and  has  proved  to  be  emi- 
nently satisfactory  and  much  the  most  economical  means  of  transport.  In  this  way 
one  steamer  and  consorts  frequently  transport  from  200,000  to  250,000  bushels  of  grain, 
with  but  little  more  expense  than  a  single  vessel  would  require  in  the  way  of  seamen 
and  other  employes.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  such  tows  are  but  little  if  any 
more  liable  to  disaster  than  single  vessels,  and  insurance  rates  on  hulls  and  cargoes 
are  about  the  same  as  for  ordinary  sailing-vessels.  This  mode  of  transport  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  it  would  seem  to  put  at  rest  all  apprehensions  of  future  exorbitant 
lake  freights. 

Question  20.  Please  to  prepare  a  schedule  showing  the  prevailing  rates  each  week , 
from  January  1, 1876,  for  the  transport  of  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  all-rail, 
lake  and  rail,  and  lake  and  canal. 

Answer.  The  schedule  referred  to  is  annexed  hereunto.  The  rates  given  are  as  nearly 
accurate  for  general  business  as  I  am  able  to  procure ;  so  large  an  amount  has  been 
taken  on  private  terms  that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  arrive  at  perfect  accuracy.  The  all- 
rail  rate  g[iven  is  what  may  be  called  the  public  rate ;  there  has  been  some  cutting 
even  of  this  low  rate.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  considerable  quantities  in  large 
lots  have  been  taken  at  15  cents  per  100  ponnds,  and  some  two  to  three  hundred  thou- 
sand bushels  have  been  taken  at  14  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  lO^j  cents  per  bushel  on 
wheat  and  9.84  cents  on  corn.  The  schedule  embraces  only  actusd  freight  charges.  In 
the  case  of  **  all-rail "  this  embraces  all  charges  from  delivery  on  board  cars  at  Chicago 
to  delivery  to  consignee  afloat  in  the  harbor  of  New  York ;  quantities  are  not  guaran- 
teed by  all-rail,  but  are  by  the  other  two  modes  of  transport.  That  loss  is  variable 
and  difficult  to  estimate  by  average,  assuming  it  to  be  1  per  cent.,  which  will  not 
probably  be  far  from  correct,  it  would  be  about  1  cent  per  bushel  on  wheat  and  |  cent 
per  bushel  on  corn.  There  is  also  a  charge  at  Chicago  for  car  switching  and  trimming 
of  fA  per  car,  or  say  about  f  of  a  cent  per  bushel ;  by  lake  and  rail,  and  by  lake  ami 
canal,  there  is  marine  insurance  ranging  from  20  to  30  cents  per  $100  up  to  this  date,  or 
say  an  average  of  ^  of  a  cent  per  bushel  on  wheat,  and  i  of  a  cent  on  corn.  On  that  by 
lake  and  canal  there  is  also  a  charge  for  elevating  in  Buffalo  and  fire  insurance— }  of  a 
cent  for  the  former  and  a  trifle  for  the  latter,  say  1  cent  per  bushel  for  both.  By  lake 
and  rail  these  items  are  included  in  the  through-freight  rate,  so  that  to  the  rate  given 
in  the  schedule  should  be  added,  as  proper  items  of  transport  by  alUrail,  on  wheat.  If 
cent«  per  bushel ;  on  corn,  1^  cents  per  bushel ;  by  lake  and  rail,  on  wheat,  i  cent  per 
bushel ;  on  corn,  ^  cent  per  bushel ;  by  lake  and  canal,  on  wheat,  1^  cents  per  bushel ; 
on  corn,  1^  cents  per  bushel. 

Question  21.  Please  to  state  the  general  average  of  time  for  the  transportation  of  grain 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  lake  and  canal,  lake  and  rail,  and  by  all  rail. 

Answer.  By  lake  (sail)  and  canal  there  is  a  pretty  wide  range,  say  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  days ;  a  fair  average,  taking  times  and  number  of  passages  into  consideration, 
would  probably  be  about  sixteen  days.  By  lake  (steam)  and  rail  the  average  is  about 
•  ten  and  a  half  days ;  by  all  rail,  about  five  and  a  half  days.  All  these  times  contem- 
plate from  the  starting  at  Chicago  to  the  time  the  property  is  i^ady  for  delivery  in 
New  York.    Including  the  loading  at  Chicago  one  more  should  be  added  to  each. 

Question  22.  Does  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  are  able  to  make  their  own  east-bound  rates  from 
Chicago  work  prejudicially  in  any  way  to  the  interests  of  the  Erie  Road,  the  New 
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York  Central  Road,  aud  the  Qrand  Trank  Boad  ;  or,  in  other  words,  does  sach  power 
exercised  by  the  first  two  roads  mentioned  give  them  any  advantages  in  the  eontest  for 
east-bound  business  ? 

Answer.  I  think  not ;  as  compared  with  the  New  York  Central,  the  management  of 
that  line  being  substantially  the  same  as  its  principal  connection  to  Chicago,  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  makes  it  practically  a  continuous  line,  and,  I 
think,  may  be  considered  as  having  all  the  advantages  of  the  two  roads  named.  As 
regards  the  Erie,  I  think  it  does  labor  under  some  disadvantages  in  this  respect  It 
must,  of  course,  secure  the  co-operation  of  its  connections  or  accept  the  entire  cost  of  any 
through  abatement  it  may  make.  X  think  there  have  been  cats  made  by  the  otbor 
lines  that  the  Erie  agents  were  not  authorized  to  meet,  at  least  with  promptness.  The 
Grand  Trunk  labors  under  the  same  disadvantages,  and  is,  perhaps,  even  more  ham- 
pered by  its  connection  with  the  Michigan  Central.  It  is  understood,  and  I  doubt  not 
correctly,  that  the  Grand  Trunk  agents,  while  perhaps  acting  with  as  much  independ- 
ence as  those  of  any  line,  are  frequently  obliged  to  assume  the  whole  of  any  abate- 
ment made  by  them  from  agreed  pro  rata  rates ;  that  is,  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
collects  its  full  pro  rata^  throwing  the  whole  abatement  on  the  Grand  Trunk. 

Question  23.  Please  to  prepare  statements  showing  respectively  the  total  cost  of 
moving  grain  from  Chicago  elevator  to  Liverpool  via  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  >iew 
York,  Boston,  and  Montreal,  specifying  in  each  case  the  drawback  made. 

Answer.  The  figures  given  below  apply  to  wheat  only ;  on  corn  the  charges  in  some 
of  the  items  would  be  a  trifle  less ;  others  would  be  the  same. 

Ist.  Via  Baltimore ;  rail  from  Chicago  : 

Cents  per  bosbel. 

Storage,  2  cents;  switching,  trimming,  and  inspection,  f  cents 2.75 

Railroad  freight,  say  17^  cents  per  1(%  pounds 10.50 

Loss  by  shortage,  say  1  per  cent,  on  $1  per  bushel  value \M 

Commission  for  forwarding  at  Baltimore 0.50 


Total  to  vessel  at  Baltimore,  currency 14. 


id 


Equal  in  gold  at  $1.10 13,41 

Ocean  freight,  say 18.00 

Primage  aud  sea  damage  not  covered  by  insurance,  say 1.0u 

Marino  insurance,  say ^ 1.75 

Total  in  cents  per  bushel,  gold,  Chicago  to  Liverpool,  afloat 34. 16 

2d.  Via  Philadelphia ;  rail  from  Chicago : 

Storage,  2  cents ;  switching,  trimming,  and  inspection,  f  cents 2.75 

Railroad  freight.  18  cents  per  100  pounds 10.?* 

Loss  by  shortage,  say  1  per  cent,  on  %\  per  bushel  value 1. 0^' 

Commission  for  forwarding  at  Philadelphia ^^ 

Total  to  vessel  at  Philadelphia 1*^03 

Equal  in  gold  at  $1.10 13.6?; 

Ocean  freights,  say l*.'^^^ 

Primage  and  sea  damage  not  covered  by  insurance,  say 1.  ^J*} 

Marine  insurance,  say 1.^' 

Total  in  cents  per  bushel,  gold,  Chicago  to  Liverpool,  afloat 34.2c 

3d.  Via  Boston :  I  do  not  know  of  any  perfected  arrangements  via  Boston  except  on 
through  bills  of  lading. 

4th.  Via  New  York ;  all  rail  from  Chicago : 

Storage,  2  cents ;  switching,  trimming,  and  inspection,  f 2.75 

Railroad  freight,  20  cents  per  100  pounds 12.  t*-' 

Loss  by  shortage,  say  1  per  cent,  on  |1  per  bushel  value 1. 00 

Expenses  in  New  York,  including  delivery  .to  vessel  and  commission  for  for- 
warding      1.25 

Total  to  vessel  at  New  York,  currency 17.0ii 

Equal  in  gold  at  81.10 lJ>.4o 

Ocean  freight,  say I'.^^J^ 

Primage  aud  sea  damage  not  covered  by  insurance,  say 1.  */■' 

Marine  insurance,  say l"^' 

Total  in  cents  per  bushel,  gold,  Chicago  to  Liverpool,  afloat 34.95 
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If  shipped  from  Chicago  by  lake  (sail)  and  canal,  and  assnminp^  freights  at  9  cents 
per  bashelj  there  would  be  a  saving  of  about  3^  cents  per  buRhel  made  up  a  follows: 
Saving  in  switching  and  trimming,  f  cents;  freight,  3  cents;  loss  in  transit  to 

New  York,  1  cent 4.75 

Less  stdditional  cost: 
Bnffalo  charges,  1  cent;  lake  insurance,^ 1.25 

Net  saving « 3.50 


5th.  Via  Montreal;  lake  to  Kingston  and  thence  to  Montreal  and  steamer  to  Liver- 
pool: 

Storage  and  inspection  at  Chicago 2.05 

Freight,  Chicago  to  Kingston 6.25 

Freight,  Kingston  to  Montreal * 3.50 

Insurance,  Cnicago  to  Montreal 1.25 

Charges  at  Montreal,  transferring  and  commissions  for  forwarding 75 

Ocean  freight,  say * 19.00 

Primage  and  sea  damage  not  covered  by  insurance 1.00 

Biarine  insurance,  (ocean) 2.50 

Total  in  cents  per  bushel,  gold,  Chicago  to  Liverpool,  afloat 36. 30 


The  above  is  so  nearly  all  gold  that  I  have  made  no  conversion  of  the  currency  part. 

The  current  rates  of  freight  on  grain  shipped  on  through  bills  of  lading  from  Chicago 
to  Liverpool  have  been  lower  than  the  same  property  could  be  shipped  for  without  a 
through-contract.  They  have,  however,  fluctuated  considerably,  as  shown  by  the  state- 
ment below.  The  previous  statements  are  based  on  an  average  rate  of  freight  by  ocean- 
steamer  and  a  uniform  rail-freight  to  the  seaboard  cities.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  draw- 
back that  would  be  granted  from  the  charges  made  in  the  previous  statements. 

Statement  showing  the  actual  contract- rates  of  freight  by  rail  from  Chicago  to  the 
seaboard,  and  thence  by  steamer  to  Liverpool,  between  January  1  and  October  21, 1876 

January,  via  Philadelphia 70|  cents  per  100  pounds. 

January,  via  Baltimore 72^^73    cents  per  100  pounds. 

February,  via  New  York 69    cents  per  100  pounds. 

Febmary,  via  Philadelphia 67    cents  per  100  pounds. 

February,  via  Baltimore 66    cents  per  100  pounds. 

February,  via  Portland 68    cents  per  100  pounds. 

March,  via  Philadelphia 6:^  cents  per  100  pounds. 

March,  via  Baltimore 66^67    cents  per  100  pounds. 

April,  via  New  York 45    cents  per  100  ponnds. 

April,  via  Philadelphia 40'S52   cents  per  100  pounds. 

April,  via  Baltimore ^ 41^8)55   cents  per  100  pounds. 

May,  via  Philadelphia 45   cents  per  100  pounds 

Jane,  via  New  York 41^44    cents  per  100  pounds. 

Jane,  via  Philadelphia 44<®48   cents  per  100  poupds. 

Joly,  via  New  York 44   cents  per  100  ponnds. 

Jnly,  via  Philadelphia 45   cents  per  100  pounds. 

Angost,  via  New  York 40|  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Augost.via  Philadelphia 47^  cents  per  100  pounds. 

September,  via  New  York 40|  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Sept-ember,  via  Philadelphia 47^  cents  per  100  pounds. 

October,  via  New  York 44    cents  per  100  pounds. 

October,  via  Philadelphia 51i  cents  per  100  pounds 

These  rates  show  so  much  discrepancy  that  it  is  not  of  much  value  as  comparison. 
In  the  pro  rata  between  rail  and  ocean  it  is  nnderstood  in  some  cases  the  New  York 
route  has  made  lower  rates  to  New  York  than  it  would  at  the  same  time  take  New  York 
consignments  for;  for  instance,  when  they  would  not  take  New  York  consignments  at 
less  than  20  cents  per  100  they  have  taken  Liverpool  consignments  on  whicn  they  got 
but  18  cents  to  New  York. 

The  steamer  shipments  have  been  much  less  than  the  '^Cork  for  orders"  sliipmen^s. 
I  have  not  taken  those  rates  because  there  was  nothing  to  compare  them  with,  the 
other  statements  being  made  for  Liverpool  shipments  only. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  owing  to  low  rates  made  by  other  routes  there  has  been 
scarcelv  any  business  done  via  Montreal  in  auy  form ;  not  a  single  through-contract, 
and  only  one  via  Portland  and  two  via  Boston. 

A  part  of  the  discrepencies  in  the  through-contract  rates  as  given  may  be  accounted 
for  by  contracts  within  a  given  month  by  the  various  lines  as  noted,  being  made  on 
different  days,  and  sometimes  they  have  charged  more  per  100  pounds  on  one  kind  of 
grain  than  on  another. 
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Question  24.  Do  you  think  that  the  polioy  annonnoed  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt  aboat  the 
Ist  of  May  last,  that  he  should  compel  the  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroads  to  make  equal  rates  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  with  those  to  New  York 
from  all  important  western  points,  is  a  tenable  position,  and  do  yon  think  that  com- 
mercially it  is  a  sound  one  ? 

Answer.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  answer  yes  to  both  branches  of  the  interrogatory, 
although  it  certainly  admits  of  debate.  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  shortest  line  to  New  York  is 
970  miles ;  by  the  competing  lines  the  shortest  distance  to  Philadelphia  is  8^  miles, 
and  the  shortest  distance  to  Baltimore  is  800  miles.  The  extreme  of  difference  is  179 
miles,  or  a  triiie  over  22  per  cent,  greater  distance  from  Chicago  to  New  York  than  to 
Baltimore.  To  offset  this  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  line  is  very  mnch  less  expensive  to  operate, 
save  in  the  item  of  fuel,  than  either  of  the  others  ;  its  grades  are  ranch  less,  and  its 
curves  are  few  and  less  objectionable  than  his  rivals.  His  line  was  much  less  expensive 
to  build,  assuming  that  both  were  built  equally  substantial,  than  either  of  his  rivals. 
Of  course  this  has  no  reference  to  the  capitalization  of  either,  and  I  presume  it  is  true 
that  if  all  the  lines  were  to  be  constructed  now  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate,  the 
Vanderbilt  line  could  afford  to  do  business  over  979  miles  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  his 
rivals  could  over  800  miles.  I  regard  tbat  as  the  only  true  basis  by  which  to  estimate 
the  value  of  railway  property ;  that  is,  what  it  wonld  cost  to  duplicate  it  to-day. 
There  are  other  elements  entering  into  the  conditions  of  the  several  lines  that  are  very 
favorable  to  Vanderbilt's  in  comparison.  For  a  large  portion  of  their  routes  neither 
the  Pennsylvania  nor  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  have  any  considerable  local  business,  ex- 
cept such  as  cannot  afford  to  pay  any  but  the  lowest  rates,  while  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  more  northern  route  passes  through  territory  furnishing  a  large  local  traffic  of  the 
most  desirable  character.  The  passenger  traffic  of  the  several  lines  is  very  largely  in 
favor  of  that  of  Vanderbilt.  All  these  advantages  must  very  much  more  than  offset  the 
difference  in  the  item  of  fuel,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  that  is  against  the  north- 
ern route. 

As  to  whether  the  proposition  is  a  sound  one  commercially  for  the  Vanderbilt 
roads  would,  I  think,  depend  altogether  whether  or  not  the  enforcement  of  it  event- 
ually resulted  in  larger  net  earnings  than  the  former  allowance  of  difference  in  rates 
would  do.  That,  time  alone  can  determine,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  it  ever  can  be 
determined.  The  fnture  may  be  so  complicated  with  other  influences  that  the  exact 
resnlts  of  the  policy  cannot  be  accurately  deciphered.  Mr.  Garrett  has,  as  he  claims, 
in  deference  to  the  interests  of  Baltimore,  insisted  that  the  rate  from  this  city  shall  be 
less  than  to  Philadelphia,  although  his  line  is  18  miles  longer  to  Baltimore  than  the 
Pennsylvania  to  Philadelphia.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  is  a  more  extraordinary  dictation  than  that  proposed  by  Vanderbilt. 

In  this  answer  I  have  taken  no  account  cf  the  more  expensive  terminal  arraDge- 
ments  at  New  York  than  at  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  nor  of  the  superior  facilities  of 
the  New  York  Central  from  Buffalo  by  reason  of  its  four  traeks,  as  all  such  advantages 
in  competition  inure  jto  the  benefit  of  their  possessor,  and  are  never  likely  to  be  ac- 
cepted in  a  competition  as  decisive  of  comparitive  rates,  and  that  the  relative  disad- 
vantages of  one  line  over  another  must  be  borne  by  it  and  at  its  loss,  if  loss  results 
therefronx. 

Question  25.  Do  you  think  that  the  result  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  position,  as  stated  id 
the  previous  inquiry,  has  been  detrimental  to  the  commercial  interests  of  New  York  f 

Answer.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  supposing  that  such  wonld  be  or  is  the  case,  and 
I  hardly  see  how  the  demand,  if  a  concurrence  is  enforced,  can  work  injurioosly  to 
New  York.  The  indications,  as  I  read  them,  point  to  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  to  control  freight-rates  irrespective  of  the  competition  of  water-routes,  or 
at  least  of  the  competition  of  the  Erie  Canal.  Whether  he  will  find  it  profitable  to 
do  so  permanently  is  more  than  doubtful.  In  case  that  idea  is  abandoned — and  so  loog 
as  the  Erie  Canal  exists  New  York  will  retain  the  advantages  of  the  water-transpor- 
tation— and  whether  rail-freights  are  high  or  low,  if  they  are  the  same  to  New  York 
as  to  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  it  would  seem  that  such  a  policy  could  not  operate 
against  the  interests  of  New  York.  The  distribution  of  grain  to  the  several  cities 
with  uniform  freights  to  all  the  points,  certainly  must  be  more  favorable  to  New  York 
than  it  would  be  with,  say,  a  20-cent  freight  to  New  York  and  16  or  18  to  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  or,  on  a  higher  basis,  say  45  cents  to  the  former  and  40  to  the  latter,  as 
in  years  past. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  with  high  rail- freights  New  York  has  great  advantages  over 
the  other  two  cities  by  reason  of  her  water-routes ;  and  the  higher  rail-freights  are— 
with  the  discriminations  in  favor  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  which  have  been 
more  on  high  than  on  low  rail-freights — the  more  she  is  put  at  a  disadvantage  in  so 
far  as  the  business  done  by  rail  is  concerned.  All  things  considered,  it  appears  to  me 
decidedly  against  the  interest  of  New  York  to  encourage  railroad  wars  respectiDg 
freight-rates. 

Question  26.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression  "Chicago  points?'' 

Answer.  I  think  the  term  is  used  in  different  connections  and  indicating  different 
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points.  Usnally  as  indicating  points  that  have  a  aniform  rate  of  freight  with  Chicago ; 
azaio,  as  indicating  points  to  which  freights  are  regulated  oo  the  basis  of  the  rate  to 
Ciiicago,  or  that  are  controlled  by  the  Chicago  rate ;  and  still,  again,  as  indicating  points 
that  are  reached  through  Chicago,  or  may  be  so  reached. 

Qaestion  27.  For  the  trade  of  what  towns  on  the  Missouri  River,  or  in  Northern 
Missouri,  Kansas,  or  Nebraska,  do  the  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  roads  actively  compete  ? 
What  roads  are  engaged  in  the  contest  f 

Answer.  Ajs  a  rule,  Chicago  does  not  enter  into  very  active  competition  for  the  grain 
trade  of  Missouri,  except  such  as  comes  from  points  on  railway  lines  directly  connect- 
ing with  the  city.  Competition  is  somewhat  active  on  the  line  of  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas and  Texas  Road,  and  at  all  points  north  and  west  of  its  line  at  which  railway  con- 
nections can  be  made  direct  to  Chicago.  No  very  large  amount  of  grain  is,  however, 
received  from  Missouri  at  Chicago.  A  large  and  increasing  business  is  done  with 
Kansas,  while  the  bulk  of  all  farm-products  from  Nebraska  are  marketed  in  Chicago 
or  further  east.  Live  stock  from  all  the  above-indicated  district  and  a  much  larger 
area  of  Missouri  finds  a  market  in  Chicago.  The  live-stock  trade  from  Texas,  espe- 
cially in  cattle,  is  very  largely  done  at  Chicago.  For  the  sale  of  merchandise,  agri- 
cnltnrai  implements,  and  lumber,  the  trade  ot  Chicago  extends  all  over  Missouri  and 
Kansas,  and  largely  into  Texas  and  the  Indiaft  Territory.  An  exception  to  a  large 
business  should  be  made  as  to  Southeastern  Missouri,  but  even  there  more  or  less 
Chicago  ^oods  are  sold. 

As  indicating  the  extent  of  the  wheat  movement  to  Saint  Louis  from  the  northern 
or  spring-wheat  sections,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  1875  the  entire  receipts  of*  wheat  by 
the  Saint  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Northern  Railroad,  which  is  the  most  direct  route  to 
the  spring- wheat  sections,  was  only  653,411  bushels. 

The  principal  roads  engaged  in  the  competition  for  Northern  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
SoQthern  Nebraska  business  are  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy,  and  the  Chicago  and  Alton  to  Chicago,  and  the  Saint  Louis, 
Kansas  City  and  Northern  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  to  Saint  Louis.  All  these  Unes  have 
connections  ramifying  all  that  portion  of  the  country. 

Question  28.  Do  yon  not  think  that  the  pool  established  from  Chicago  last  spring 
was  rather  a  short-sighted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  Chicago  roads, 
from  the  fact  that  there  were  sq  many  outside  competing  lines  which  could  easilv  defeat 
heir  plan  by  offering  lower  rates  and  deflecting  a  very  large  amount  of  gram  from 
them,  and  lUso  from  Chicago  f 

Answer.  I  presume  this  question  relates  to  the  pool  broken  up,  not  established,  last 
spring.  I  certainly  do  think  so,  and  I  am  surprised  that  such  able  railroad  managera 
as  Messrs.  Vanderbilt,  Scott,  and  Joy  could  have  supposed,  as  they  seem  to  have  done, 
that  by  simply  agreeing  on  an  inflexible  rule  of  charges  from  one  point,  they  could 
maintain  their  share  of  the  general  business,  not  necessarily  originating  at  that  point, 
or  for  any  considerable  time  maintain  an  arbitrary  rate  from  that  one  point,  while  at 
ne4irlg  all  olhera  ctnnpeHtion  was  foot-loose, 

Qnestion  29.  Aside  from  cuts  aud  incidental  advantages  which  may  present  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  a  contest  between  all  the  roads  between  the  West  ana  the  seaboard, 
is  it  not  true  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  the  western  railroads  centering  in  Chicago  to 
bring  produce  to  Chicago  in  order  to  obtain  the  longest  haul,  and  do  they  not  discrim- 
inate by  means  of  local  rates  against  the  deflection  of  business  from  them  to  the  East 
by  the  lines  crossing  them  south  of  Chicago  f  And  again,  as  to  the  trunk  lines  between 
Chicago  and  the  seaboard.  Is  it  not  true  that  they  are  inclined  to  act  in  concert  with 
the  commercial  interests  of  Chicago  in  causing  grain  from  the  Northwestern  States  to 
be  brought  to  Chicago,  or  through  Chicago,  in  order  that  they  may  also  obtain  the 
longest  haul  f  Besides,  does  not  the  whole  economy  of  car  service  tend  in  this  same 
direction,  where  a  road  can  haul  the  largest  proportion  possible  of  its  cars  through  to 
one  or  both  of  its  termini,  tbe  equipment  of  the  road  is  utilized  to  its  greatest  extent, 
that  is  to  say,  cars  make  the  fewest  number  of  miles  empty,  and  a  larger  proportion 
are  kept  in  motion  f 

Answer.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  logical  conclusion  that  it  is  very  much  more  profitable 
for  any  road  doing  a  business  on  a  pro-rata  basis,  provided  that  basis  is  at  all  profit- 
able, to  have  the  haul  for  the  whole  rather  than  a  part  of  the  line,  and  I  presume  all 
roads  would  discriminate  against  the  shorter  haul,  unless  by  so  doing  they  lose  it 
altogether.  The  risk  of  losing  the  business,  however,  not  infrequently  compels  a  pro- 
rata rate  as  low  or  even  lower  on  the  short  than  on  the  through  haul.  No  iron  rule  can 
l»e  applied  to  the  business  of  a  road  that  comes  in  competition  with  other  lines  along 
its  route;  the  principle  of  reciprocal  business  must  enter  into  its  arrangements  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  Rail-crossings  are  so  numerous  that,  in  many  cases,  if  a  road  re- 
fused to  take  freight  from  another  at  afro-rata  rate  it  would  be  carried  along  to  the 
next,  or  one  that  would,  and  this,  operating  in  both  directions,  tends  in  large  measure 
to  destroy  all  arbitrary  rates  for  both  through  and  local  business.  I  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  the  managers  of  all  lines  having  their  terminus  at  Chicago  would  very 
willingly  co-operate  with  the  commercial  interests  of  that  city  in  efforts,  by  the  adjust- 
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ment  of  tariffs,  to  as  far  as  possible  force  freight  to  or  through  that  city,  and  {^aDt  at 
least  as  favorable  rates  of  freight  for  property  coDsigned  to  or  received  at  Chicago  as 
to  any  other  portion  of  their  business ;  in  fact  would,  of  their  own  motion,  give  better 
rates,  if  possible,  on  account  of  the  superior  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading  cars, 
and  the  large  amount  of  business  done,  aside  from  the  other  consideration  of  the 
through  bam.  The  question,  however,  does  not  present  itself  in  the  way  of  an  option 
to  tbem  as  to  what  rates  they  shall  charge,  but  rather,  will  they  take  the  intermediate 
business  at  a  given  rate  or  lose  it  ?  The  last  part  of  the  question,  however  practical, 
is  one  that  would  require  nice  and  elaborate  calculations  by  an  expert  in  railway- 
transportation  details,  even  where  all  the  conditions  are  fixed.  In  such  a  calculation, 
length  of  line,  terminal  and  way  facilities,  and  many  other  items  must  be  considered. 
The  relative  profit  on  long  or  short  hauls  would  vary  with  the  rates  of  transportation ; 
the  higher  the  rate  the  more  profitable  would  be  the  long  as  compared  with  the  short. 
I  do  not  see  how  a  satisfactory  and  reliable  solution  of  the  problem  could  be  arrived  at, 
and  in  this  view  I  find  practical  railwav  men  fully  concur. 

Question  30.  It  has  been  stated  that  *' the  merchants  of  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and 
Winona  are  more  and  more  getting  into  the  habit  of  making  purchases  east  of  Milwau- 
kee and  Chicago,  believing  uiat  thereby  they  will  obtain  goods  at  lower  rates,  and  get- 
ting at  the  same  time  the  opportunify  to  make  the  eastern  trip,  as  many  of  them  con- 
sider it,  without  expense  to  themselves.''  I  desire  to  obtain  your  opinion  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

Answer.  My  own  judgment  is  that  the  statement  alluded  to  is  very  wide  of  the  facts 
in  the  case,  and  in  this  I  am  fully  borne  out  by  intelligent  wholesale  merchants  and 
jobbers  in  Chicago,  whose  opportunities  for  information  on  the  subject  are  of  the  high- 
est order.  It  is  possibly  true,  on  1 1  doubt  it,  that,  at  the  points  named,  more  goods  may  be 
purchased  at  the  East  than  formerly,  but,  if  it  is  so,  it  is  because  they  sell  vastly  more.  The 
wholesale  and  jobbing  trade  of  Chicago  has  increased  within  the  past  few  years  in  a  degree 
that  has  attracted  more  attention  than  perhaps  any  other  branch  of  business,  and  a  very 
large  percentage  of  interior  merchants  who  a  few  years  since  made  the  bulk  of  their  pnr- 
chases  at  the  East  now  make  them  all  at  Chicago.  Large  manufacturing  establlsh- 
ment«  at  the  East  are  rapidly  locating  agencies  at  Chicago,  and  the  number  of  whole- 
sale and  jobbing  houses  in  the  city  has  largely  increased,  while  the  extent  of  business 
transacted  by  the  older-established  houses  has  much  more  than  doubled  since  the  fire 
of  1871.  Goods  of  nearly  all  descriptions  are  sold  here  as  low  as  in  New  York  or  any 
eastern  market  with  freight  added,  and  many  cases  as  low  as  there  without  any  ireigbt- 
allowance.  The  stocks  are  as  fresh,  as  large,  and  as  desirable.  Credits  have  been 
given  for  longer  time,  as  a  rule,  at  the  East  than  at  Chicago,  and  this  fact  has  enabled 
Chicago  merchants  to  compete  on  very  favorable  terms  with  other  cities ;  short  cred- 
its enable  them  to  sell  closer,  but,  what  is  better,  enable  them  to  retain  the  most 
prompt-paying  customers ;  they  much  prefer  a  prompt  payment  to  a  trifling  increase 
of  profits.  They  are  nearer  to  their  customers  than  merchants  at  the  East  can  be  to 
the  same  parties,  and  are  very  much  better  posted  as  to  their  resx>onsibility.  It  not  nnfre- 
quently  occurs,  I  am  told,  that  Chicago  merchants  refuse  to  sell  on  credit  to  parties 
known  or  by  them  believed  to  be  unworthy  of  the  credit  asked,  when,  at  the  same 
time,  eastern  merchants  will  and  do  extend  all  the  credit  asked  for;  so  that,  in  large 
measure,  the  Chicago  merchant  has  the  pick  of  customers,  and,  with  that  advantage, 
does  and  can  afibrd  to  sell  at  least  as  low  as  his  competitor  anywhere. 

The  recent  establishment  in  Chicago  of  an  immense  house  by  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co. 
points  with  such  unerring  certainty  to  the  drift  of  the  wholesale  dry-goods  bnsine^ 
towards  Chicago  that  elaborate  discussion  of  the  subject,  so  far  as  that  Tine  of  trade  is 
concerned,  seems  somewhat  useless.  This  house  does  no  retail  business  here  as  in  New 
York,  and  receives  its  supplies  direct  from  manufacturers  in  this  country  and  by  importa- 
tion. 

In  many  articles  of  groceries,  especially  teas,  Chicago  merchant-s  have  a  large  trade 
as  far  East  as  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  of  nearly  sill  the  interveoio^ 
territory.  This  feature  of  trade  is  nearly  all  of  a  growth  within  the  past  four  or  6vt 
years. 

Question  31.  Referring  again  to  the  matter  of  discriminations  against  Chicago  last 
spring,  please  to  state  how  the  rates  have  settled  down,  and  how  the  interests  of  Chi- 
cago are  affected  thereby  at  the  present  time. 

Answer.  Chicago  has  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  freight  rates  eastward  since  the 
disruption  of  the  pool  in  April  last. 

Question  32.  With  respect  to  the  transportation  of  what  commodities,  or  classes  of 
commodities,  are  the  commercial  interests  of  Chicago  afiected  adversely  or  favorably 
by  the  rates  which  have  prevailed  during  the  present  year  between  Saint  Louis  and 
Cincinnati  and  Atlantic  seaboard  cities,  and  also  between  Saint  Louis  and  Cincinnati 
and  points  at  the  South  ? 

Answer.  Chicago  being  content  with  her  own  rates  both  east  and  south  since  April 
last,  has  not  scarcely  asked  what  rates  prevailed  at  the  points  named.  I  presume  tbej 
have  been  low  ;  those  eastward  probably  on  the  same  basis  as  similar  rreights  ea&t- 
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ward  from  Chioago.    I  have  an  impression  that  rather  lower  relative  rates  westward 
have  heen  made  to  Chicago  than  to  either  of  the  other  cities  named. 

Qaestion  33.  What  year,  or  ahont  what  years  did  the  trank  railroads  first  begin  the 
bnsiness  of  carrying  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  all  rail  during  the  winter 
sexifiOD,  and  in  what  year  did  they  first  begin  to  compete  for  all-rail  transportation  during 
the  summer  season  f  What  rates  did  they  consider  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  charge 
per  hundred  pounds  in  order  to  warrant  them  in  engaging  in  that  traffic  ? 

Answer.  In  the  winter  of  1868-^69  there  was  considerable  grain  shipped  by  rail  to 
New  York.  Previous  to  that,  however,  there  had,  for  two  or  three  years,  been  a  con- 
Kiderable  quantity,  especially  of  corn  and  oats,  shipped  by  rail  to  New  England  for 
local  consumption.  And  during  the  war  large  amounts  of  grain  were  shipped  by  rail 
for  the  use  of  the  Army  to  Baltimore  and  Washington.  I  think  the  winter  of  186d-'69 
may  be  stated  as  about  the  first  of  shipment  by  all  rail  to  New  York.  The  following 
summer  large  quantities  of  grain  were  taken  to  New  York  and  other  seaboard  cities 
by  all  rail,  and  since  then,  or  say  since  the  winter  of  1868-'69,  the  all-rail  movement  has 
been  continuous.  Freights  from  November  1, 1866  to  April  1, 1869,  were  from  50  to 
80  cents  per  100  pounds,  viz :  November  I  to  December  1,  75  cents ;  December  1  to 
February  1,  80  cents ;  February  1  to  March  1,  60  to  75  cents  on  a  declining  scale ;  in 
March,  50  cents — 5  cents  per  100  pounds  more  was  charged  on  grain  in  bulk  than  on 
regular  fourth -class  freight  till  March  1, 1869,  and  at  intervals  since,  but  usually  the 
rate  has  been  the  same.  The  change  in  rates  during  the  winter  of  1868-^69  did  not 
materially  affect  the  current  movement  till  the  decline  on  the  1st  of  March  to  50  cents, 
then  the  movement  was  largely  increased,  nearly  2,000,000  bushels  being  shipped 
by  all  rail  in  March — not  all  lo  New  York,  however.  During  the  summer  of  1869,  all- 
rail  freights  to  New  York  on  grain  were  as  follows :  March  1  to  Juue  12, 50  cents  per 
100  pounds ;  June  12  to  October  11,  45  cents  per  100  pounds ;  and  then  by  gradual  ad- 
vances to  70  cents  late  in  October.  Forty-five  cents  per  100  pounds,  was  the  lowest 
all-rail  freight  on  grain  or  fourth-class  that  had  ever  been  reached,  up  to  June  12, 1869. 

Question  34.  Has  not  the  business  of  pork-packing  during  the  summer  season  been 
developed  almost  entirely  by  rail  transport,  both  directly  and  indirectly — the  effects  of 
railroads  being  to  promote  uniformity  of  traffic  throughout  the  yearf 

Answer.  The  business  of  summer  pork-packing  has  grown  up  with  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  a  demand  for  hog  products  in  Europe,  and  experience  has  developed  the  fact 
that  the  summer-packed  is  nearly  as  acceptable  there  as  that  packed  in  the  winter 
months.  The  development  of  rail  transportation  has  not  created  this  demand,  and  for 
many  years,  when  the  facilities  in  this  respect  were  aboub  equal  to  what  they  are  now, 
and  rates  not  so  much  higher  as  to  make  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  aggregate 
lesnlt,  no  such  traffic  existed.  The  winter-pacKed  meats  were  held  here  and  largely 
moved  to  points  of  consumption  in  summer  by  rail.  The  summer  packing  has  been 
more  developed  by  an  entirely  new  phase  in  the  consumptive  demand  than  by  any 
increase  in  facilities  for  transportation.  It  is  true,  however,  that  this  business  could 
not  be  so  profitably  conducted,  and,  in  fact,  not  at  all  at  Chicago,  without  the  aid  of 
the  rapid  rail  transport. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS  TO 
AND  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA,  THE  VARIOUS  LINES  OF  TRANSPORT 
FROM  THAT  STATE  TO  SOUTHERN  AND  EASTERN  MARKETS,  STATE 
REGULATIONS  OF  FREIGHT-CHARGES  ON  RAILROADS  AT  THE  WEST, 
AND  THE  GENERAL  COURSE  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  NORTHWESTERN 
STATES,  BY  COL.  MILO  SMITH,  OF  CLINTON,  IOWA.    1876. 

Qaeetion  1.  Please  to  present  statistics  of  the  tonnage  passing  down  the  Mississippi 
River  at  each  bridge,  and  statistics  of  the  tonnage  passing  over  each  bridge  at  each 
railroad  crossing  below  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  and  above  Saint  Lonis. 

Answer.  The  season  of  navigation  for  1B75  commenced  April  5  and  ended  Novem- 
ber 10,  lasting  229  days. 

The  total  tonnage  of  steamboats  and  barges  employed  in  the  transportation  of 
freights  passing  the  bridge  at  Dubuque  was,  of  boat-measurement,  253,955  tons.  Of 
this  amount  100,000  tons  stopped  at  Fulton,  delivering  at  that  point  70,000  tons  (of 
2,000  pounds)  of  grain  and  flour.  The  total  amount  passing  the  bridge  at  Clinton  was 
153,955  boat-tons.  Of  this  amount  42,126  boat-tons  stopped  at  Rock  Island,  leaving 
111,829  boat-tons  goiu^  to  Saint  Lonis  carrying  43,320  tons  of  merchandise,  88^  per 
cent,  of  which  was  gram  and  flour.* 

The  tonnage  (of  2,000  pounds)  passing  the  Dubuque  bridge  during  the  season  was 
113,320  tons,  of  which  93^  per  cent,  was  grain  and  flour;  passing  the  Clinton  bridge, 
58,320  tons;  passing  the  Rock  Island  bridge,  43,320  tons;  passing  the  Burlington 
bridge,  46,522  tons ;  this  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  river- tonnage. 

The  number  of  tons  of  freight  passing  east  over  the  bridges  across  the  Mississippi 
River  is  as  follows : 


At  what  point. 


Winona,  estimated 

La  Crosse ^ 

Prairie  Dtt  Chien 

Dubuque 

Sabnla 

Clinton 

Davenport # 

BurliugtoQ 

KeokuK 

Qniucy 

Uannibal >. 

Louisiana 

Total  tons  passing  east. 


Grain  and  flonr. 


Total  ton- 
nage. 


2, 344,  354 


Per  oent 


75,000 

75 

326,330 

75 

270.560 

75 

220,000 

75 

35,833 

75 

495,000 

75 

412,728 

75 

312,295 

GO 

19,653 

85 

97,  640 

50 

43,605 

m 

36,  710 

29 

Tons. 


60,000 
244.744 

2QS,9J0 
165,000 

26.868 
371,250 
309.546 
195,177 

16.705 

48,8i» 
7,995 

10.645 


1,659,673 


This  does  not  embrace  the  70,000  tons  left  by  steamers  at  Fulton,  and  going  east 
over  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  consisting  wholly  of  grain  and  flour,  and 
all  coming  fiom  west  of  the  river,  nor  the  amount  left  by  steamers  at  Dubuque,  Prai* 
rie  du  Chien,  and  La  Crosse,  or  from  points  where  there  are  no  bridges. 

It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  there  is  300,000  tons  of  freight  from  points  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  which  moves  east  by  rail,  and  which  does  not  pass  over  any  of  the 
bridges,  making  a  total  tonnage  of  2,644,354  tons  of  east-bound  freight  from  west  of 
the  river,  of  which  at  least  2,000,000  tons  consisted  of  grain  and  flour. 

The  most  important  and  valuable  business  on  the  river  is  the  lumber  business. 

The  total  amount  of  manufactured  lumber,  shingles,  laths,  and  logs  coming  into  tbe 
Mississippi  River  from  Minneapolis  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  River  is  fully 
1,000,000,000  feet.  About  550,000,000  feet  pass  the  Dubuque  bridge,  about  500,000,000 
feet  pass  the  Clinton  bridge,  about  400,000,000  feet  pass  the  Davenport  bridge.    All  tbe 

*  The  boat-ton  is  100  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  the  merchandise-ton  is  2,000  pounds 
weight.    The  two  expressions  are,  thrrefore,  entirely  dififerent. 
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logs  ftre  landed  at  and  aboye  Saint  Lonis  and  are  manufactnred  into  lumber.  The  prod- 
Dct  is  sent  east  and  weet  over  the  varions  lines  of  railroad.  Some  of  the  mauafact- 
nred  lamber,  shingles,  and  lath  are  ran  farther  down  the  river,  bat  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  consumed  at  the  towns  along  the  river  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  River 
from  whence  it  is  shipped  east  and  west  on  the  various  lines  of  road  crossing  the  river. 
The  total  amount  of  lumber,  shingles,  laths,  and  lo^s  would  equal  2,500,000  tons  of 
freight,  nearly  all  of  which  is  towed  by  steamboats  in  rafts  containing  usually  from 
200,000  to  1,000,000  feet  in  each  raft.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  logs  and  lumber  sent 
down  the  Slississippi  River  and  consumed  every  year  is  over  $10,000,000,  and  is  Increas- 
ioz  year  by  year. 

This  is  a  business  which  cannot  be  done  by  rail.  While  the  traffic  in  merchandise 
and  farm-products  is  gradually  seeking  the  railroad  as  a  means  of  transport,  the  lumber 
business  must  always  remain  a  river  business. 

Question  2.  The  proportion  of  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  and  special-class 
tonnage,  both  east  and  west  bound,  which  crossed  the  Mississippi  River  during  the 
present  year? 

Answer.  None  of  the  roads  running  west  from  Chicago  keep  a  record  of  the  different 
kinds  of  freight  passing  over  their  lines  east  or  west. 

From  the  best  approximate  estimate  obtainable,  it  would  appear  that  the  proportion 
of  first-class  freights  carried  west  would  be  less  than  5  per  cent,  and  of  all  classified 
freights  less  than  15  per  cent.  All  classified  freights  east-bound  embrace  but  from 
3  to  5  per  cent,  qf  the  total  movement. 

Question  3.  A  statement  in  regard  to  the  discriminations  with  respect  to  rates  on  the 
railroads  of  Iowa. 

Answer.  The  accusations  made  against  the  railroads  of  Iowa  are  numerous.  Many 
of  them  are  true,  and  many  are  not  true ;  but  the  charge  of  discrimination  in  all  of  its 
various  forms  has  been  used  to  create  prejudice  against  the  roads,  and  to  induce  the 
passage  of  the  law  of  1874.  The  friends  of  restrictive  legislation  assume  that  all  dis- 
crimination is  unjust,  and  should  therefore  be  declared  illegal.  It  will  be  conceded 
that  much  of  the  discrimination  practiced  by  the  roads  is  unjust,  and  in  the  end  un- 
profitable to  the  roads,  as  it  prevents  the  development  of  the  country  from  which  their 
business  comes,  and  creates  a  feeling  of  hostility  among  the  people.  By  such  acts  on 
tile  part  of  the  railroad  companies  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  restrictive 
legiislatiou  was  awakened.  The  practice  prevailed  on  nearly  or  quite  all  the  trunk 
roads  of  Iowa  of  printing  and  posting  up  a  tariff  of  charges  for  the  public,  to  be  used 
fur  transient  and  small  snippers,  and  at  the  same  time  special  contracts  were  made 
'vrith  large  and  regular  shippers  at  very  much  reduced  rates.  The  railroads  were  ac- 
cused of  practicing  this  to  such  an  extent  as  practically  to  drive  small  shippers  out  of 
the  basiness,  and  to  make  the  business  along  their  line  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  large  operators. 

They  were  also  accused  of  shipping  grain  from  interior  points  to  Chicago  for  15  cents 
per  lOO  pounds,  and  of  charging  22  cents  from  the  Mississippi  River  towns,  40  miles 
nearer  Chicago,  the  former  being  competing  points  and  the  latter  not.  The  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railroad  charged  $84  per  car  for  lumber  from  Clinton  to  Dunlap, 
sod  only  $45  per  car  to  Council  Blufis,  46  miles  farther,  the  latter  point  being  a  com- 
peting and  the  former  a  non-competing  point.  Another  road  was  accused  of  carrying 
inercoaiidise  to  Des  Moines  at  a  rate  so  much  less  than  to  the  towns  east  of  that  point, 
that  the  merchants  doing  business  in  the  smaller  towns  shipped  their  goods  to  Des 
Moines,  and  then  back  at  the  local  rates,  in  order  to  save  expense. 

Such  accusations  were  very  numerous.  The  published  rates  of  some  of  the  trunk - 
iioes  of  the  State  appear  to  indicate  that  the  practice  of  charging  the  public  more  for 
Hbipping  between  interior  towns  of  the  State  and  the  Mississippi  River  towns  than  be- 
tween the  same  interior  towns  and  Chicago  was  adopted  as  the  rule  of  the  roads. 

This  practice  prevailed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  all  the  roads  of  the  State. 

By  an  examination  of  the  tariffs,  herewith  inclosed,  marked  "C ''  and  "  D,''  in  force  prior 
to  the  law  of  1874,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  local  rates  between  certain  interior  points 
and  the  river  exceeded  the  rates  between  Chicago  and  the  same  points.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  discrimination  against  the  local  business,  and  in  favor  of  the  tbhrough 
or  interstate  business. 

But  discriminations  were  chiefly  made  under  special  contracts.  Before  the  passage 
of  the  railroad- tariff  law  of  1874,  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  business  was  done  oy 
special  contracts  that  published  tariffs  on  many  of  the  roads  afforded  no  guide  as  to 
the  rates  actually  charged  except  to  transient  shippers.  Since  the  passage  of  that  law, 
the  local  rates  in  the  State  of  Iowa  have  been  more  strictly  adhered  to.  Inclosed 
herewith  will  be  found  joint  and  local  tariffs  of  the  varions  east  and  west  and  north 
and  south  trunk-lines,  showing  the  present  rates  under  the  law  and  the  rates  prior  to 
its  passage.  The  real  difference  in  these  rates  is  not  as  much  as  appears  upon  the  face 
of  the  tariffs,  as  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law  so  much  was  done  on  special  contract 
that  no  computation  can  be  made  as  to  the  amount  actually  received  by  the  roads.  It 
was  often  the  case  that  a  radical  defect  in  the  published  rates  was  cured  by  a  special 
contract,  and  perhaps  as  often  very  great  injustice  was  done  to  rival  shippers  or  towns, 
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since  it  has  been  the  universal  practice  of  all  the  roads  to  make  special  rates  for  com- 
peting points,  and  to  pay  but  little  attention. to  published  rates. 

During  the  season  of  navigation,  the  Mississippi  River  is  a  competitor  for  certalD 
kinds  of  freight.  Then  the  roads  so  adjust  their  rates  as  to  prevent  the  business  stop- 
ping at  the  river,  and  make  special  contracts  for  freights  accumulated  at  river  pointe. 

Question  4.  A  general  statement  of  the  railroad  question  of  Iowa,  in  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  State  regulation  of  freight  and  passenger  charges,  and  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  laws  under  which  such  regulations  have  been  enforced. 

Answer.  All  the  railroads  of  Iowa  are  organized  under  a  general  incorporation  act 
The  constitution  of  the  State  prohibits  the  granting  of  special  charters,  and  conse> 
qnently  all  the  roads  are  subject  to  the  same  law,  except  such  roads  as  have  received 
land-grants. 

It  is  held  that  in  these  cases  there  are  special  provisions  which  control  the  question 
of  rates.  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad,  when  asking  for  special  legis- 
lation some  years  ago,  entered  into  an  agreement  to  abide  by  any  regulations  the  State 
might  make  in  regard  to  rates. 

The  four  main  trunk  lines  running  east  and  west  across  the  State  of  Iowa  are  land- 
grant  roads,  except  eip^hty-two  miles  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
ern Railroad,  from  Chnton  to  Cedar  Rapids. 

These  roads,  directly  or  indirectly,  control  the  entire  railroad  business  of  the  Stat«, 
and  any  rate  of  freight  fixed  for  them,  either  voluntarily  or  by  law,  fixes  the  rate  for 
all  the  others,  both  east  and  west,  north  aqd  south. 

In  1856,  Congress  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Iowa  a  large  grant  of  land  for  four  lines 
of  road  across  the  State  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Missouri  River ;  one  from  Daboi^ae 
to  Sioux  City,  (1,226,558.32  acres;)  one  from  Sabnla  and  Lyons  (forfeited)  to  Conncil 
Bluffs ;  one  from  Davenport  to  Council  Bluffs,  (774,674.36  acres ;)  and  one  from  Bar- 
lington  to  a  point  on  the  Missouri  River  near  the  month  of  the  Platte  River,  (339,108.45 
acres.)  Three  of  these  lines  built  according  to  the  grant  and  saved  their  lands.  Tbe 
fourth  (from  Sabnla  and  Lyons)  forfeited  theirs,  and  their  portion  was  regranted  to  the 
Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  River  Railroad,  extending  from  Cedar  Rapids  to  Coancil 
Bluffs,  now  a  part  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  This  grant  covered 
1,226,163  acres. 

The  act  of  the  legislature  accepting  the  trust  and  granting  the  land  to  tbe  variom 
lines  was  passed  July  14, 1856,  and  took  effect  July  16,  1856,  and  in  making  the  grant 
to  these  lines  the  legislature  made  the  following  provision,  (section  1311  of  the  code 
and  section  14  of  the  act,  page  218  of  the  revision  of  1860 :)  "  Said  railroad  companies 
accepting  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  such  rules  and  regn- 
lations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  enacted  and  provided  ror  by  the  general  assembly 
of  Iowa,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  act  of  Congress  making 
the  grant." 

It  is  understood  that  Jud|;e  Dillon,  United  States  circuit  judge,  has  decided,  at  the 
last  term  of  his  court,  held  m  Des  Moines,  in  May,  1875,  in  a  case  against  the  Cbicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  now  owning  and  operating  the  line  from  Barlington 
to  the  Missouri  River,  that  this  section  compels  all  the  land-grant  roads  to  submit  to 
any  regulation  made  by  the  legislature  for  the  government  of  such  roads,  and  that  the 
State  has  the  inherent  right  to  regulate  the  rates  on  all  the  roads  of  the  State.  An 
appeal  has  been  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  the  question  is  to  be 
argued  during  the  present  month. 

The  legislature,  in  1874,  passed  a  railroad-tariff  law,  fixing  maxima  rates,  (a  cony  of 
which  I  herewith  inclose,)  and  also  providing  against  discrimination.  This  law  rednces 
the  rates  on  local  business  (that  is,  business  within  the  limits  of  the  State)  in  some 
cases  frilly  one-half,  making  the  rates  uniform  for  like  distances  on  any  part  of  the 
road,  without  reference  to  grades  and  curves.  The  rates  are  fixed  at  so  much  per  hno- 
dred  pounds,  without  reference  to  quantity.  The  effect  of  the  law  is  to  compel  the 
roads  to  receive,  way-bill,  send,  and  deliver  very  many  packages  for  one  cent,  tro 
cents,  &c.,  practically  making  them  carry  all  small  packages  fot  nothing,  tbe  rate 
allowed  not  being  sumcient  to  pay  for  the  blanks. 

The  friends  of  the  measure  declare  that  they  will  correct  this  defect  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  by  allowing  the  roads  to  charge  twenty-five  cents  for  any  pack- 
age, however  small. 

Some  of  the  railroad  companies,  in  order  to  partially  make  up  the  deficiency  caosed  by 
the  reduction  of  their  local  rates,  have  added  largely  to  their  through-charges,  or  charges 
on  inter-State  commerce,  and  in  that  way  have  more  than  made  up  their  losses  on  the 
local  business.  The  practical  effect  of  the  law  is  to  give  the  people  who  do  bosineffl 
within  the  State  low  rates,  and  those  who  ship  out  of  the  State  higher  rates.  It  has 
also  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  business  within  the  State  by  enabling  manufactaren 
of  agricultural  implements,  lumber,  (fee,  jobbers,  and  wholesale  merchants  to  compete 
successfully  with  outride  parties.  It  also  enables  the  pork-packers  to  ship  hogs  to 
their  places  of  business  at  much  lower  rates  than  before,  as  the  roads  have  always 
heretofore  charged  very  high  rates  on  this  class  of  business.  As  the  case  now  stands, 
it  is  not  so  much  a  question  between  the  roads  and  the  people  as  between  the  tyio 
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classes  of  shippers.    What  the  law  takes  off  the  local  basiness,  the  roads  add  to  the 
througb-bnsiness. 

Iowa  having  no  market-town  for  her  surplus  products,  the  great  bulk  of  it  goes  to 
Chicago  and  to  points  farther  east,  and,  being  inter-state  commerce^  the  rosuls  are 
eDabled  to  this  extent  to  protect  themselves  against  the  law. 

The  same  rule,  if  applied  in  Illinois,  would  work  entirely  different  results,  as  nearly 
all  the  business  originating  in  that  State  ends  at  Chicago,  and  is  therefore  local  busi- 
ness to  the  State,  and  is  at  the  same  time  through-business,  it  being  carried  from  the 
place  of  shipment  to  the  end  of  the  road ;  and  while  the  local  business  of  Iowa  is  but 
a  small  part  of  the  business  of  any  one  of  the  trunk-lines  running  through  the  State, 
the  local  business  of  the  roads  in  Illinois  amounts  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  their 
basiness. 

By  reference  to  copy  of  law,  herewith  inclosed,  it  will  be  found  that  maxima  rates 
and  prevention  of  unjust  discrimination  are  both  embraced  within  the  scope  of  the 
law. 

No  road  in  the  State  is  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  law.  They  are  all  classi- 
fied, but  in  some  oases  the  rate  allowed  by  the  law  is  more  than  the  rate  charged  by 
the  roads.  The  fact  that  the  law  fixes  the  rates  of  one  road  from  a  competing  pointy 
is  equivalent  to  fixing  it  on  all  roads  competing  for  the  same  business.  The  taw  is 
designed  to  prevent  unjust  discrimination.  As  will  be  seen,  it  makes  the  rate  accord- 
iog  to  distance. 

The  regulation  of  rates  applying  to  all  the  roads,  they  are  all  affected  alike.  Regu- 
lating the  local  business  does  not  necessarily  work  unjust  discrimination.  The  roads 
having  the  power  to  raise  and  lower  their  rates  on  inter-State  business  at  pleasure, 
they  may  so  regulate  those  rates  as  to  create  unjust  discrimination.  There  are  various 
reasons  assigned  for  the  legislation  of  1874  in  reference  to  railroads,  some  members  of 
the  legislature  assigning  one  reason  and  some  another.  Some  of  the  reasons  assigned 
were  merely  imaginary.  Perhaps  the  strongest  argument,  and  the  one  producing  the 
greatest  effect,  was  the  practice  of  the  roads  in  discriminating  against  the  local  bnsi- 
neas  of  the  State,  or  charging  as  much  and  in  many  cases  more  to  and  from  the  inte- 
rior points  in  the  State  to  the  Mississippi  River  as  from  the  same  points  to  Chicago, 
and  in  making  a  different  classification  for  all  kinds  of  grain  on  their  local  tariff  from 
the  one  enforced  on  their  joint  tariffs. 

Another  ground  of  complaint  was  the  charging  of  a  less  rate  for  long  distances  than 
for  short  distances,  the  former  applying  to  competitive  business  and  the  latter  to  iion- 
competitive  business.    This  was  practiced  by  all  the  roads. 

Instances  of  this  character  were  numberless.  They  characterized  the  rates  on  all 
the  roads,  and  were  claimed  to  be  prima-fade  evidence  of  unjust  discrimination. 
Finally  they  were  used  with  powerful  effect  against  the  roads. 

The  cry  of  **  monopoly,"  together  with  the  personal  differences  many  of  the  members 
had  to  settle  with  tue  roads  for  real  or  fancied  grievances,  contributed  to  bring  about^ 
the  legislation  of  1874.  One  illustration  will  serve  to  show  to  what  extent  personal 
prejodice  against  an  employd  of  a  road  will  influence  le^slation. 

Daring  the  session  of  1872,  a  member  living  on  the  line  of  one  of  tbe  main  roads 
was  found  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  very  stringent  laws  regulating  the  rates  of  rail- 
roads, and  no  argument  that  could  be  presented  produced  any  effect.  He  was  in  favor 
of  the  strongest  and  most  stringent  measures  possible,  and  nothing  short  of  that  would 
satisfy  him.  The  discussion  developed  the  fact  that  his  reasons  for  desiring  the  legis- 
lation were  that  a  telegraph  operator  in  the  employ  of  the  companv  had  treated  him 
badly ;  that  he  had  asked  that  the  offending  operator  be  discharged ;  that  the  officers 
of  the  company  had  declined  compliance  with  the  request,  and  ne  proposed  to  "  get 
even  with  them"  by  passing  a  tariff  law. 

Again,  very  much  of  the  contest  was  purely  political.  The  cry  of  **  anti-monopoly  *' 
was  seized  upon  by  politicians  as  a  hobby  upon  which  to  gain  political  power. 

There  is  much  in  the  management  of  the  roads  that  is  censurable,  much  that  has  a 
tendency  to  create  ill  feeling,  and  much  that  does  not  bring  to  the  roads  any  benefit 
to  offset  the  injuries  inflicted  by  them. 

The  discrimination  against  their  local  business  shown  in  the  published  rates  created 
a  very  strong  feeling  against  the  roads  in  the  minds  of  local  shippers,  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  the  published  rate  was  disregarded  and  special  contracts  were  made 
for  the  bulk  of  the  business,  leaving  but  a  sm(ul  fraction  of  the  local  business  to  go  at 
published  rates.  The  local  business,  being  only  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
made  but  little  difference  in  the  total  earnings. 

If  the  local  rates  had  been  made  to  conform  more  nearly  to  the  through-rates  it 
would  have  relieved  the  roads  from  very  much  of  the  odium  of  unjust  discrimination. 

Another  reason  for  the  opposition  to  the  roads  is  found  in  the  fact  that  all  the  main 
trunk-lines  of  the  State  are  controlled  and  managed  outside  of  the  State,  by  parties 
who  have  no  interest  in  the  State  except  to  make  what  money  they  can  out  of  the 
business.  Tbe  proprietaries  are  looked  upon  as  rich  and  powerful  corporations  that 
are  making  a  large  amount  of  money  and  charging  more  for  doing  the  carrying-trade 
of  the  State  than  they  are  entitled  to. 
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In  many  cases  probably  the  desire  t.o  enact  restrictive  laws  arose  from  the  opinion 
that  the  authority  of  the  State  should  be  asserted  in  order  to  keep  the  railroads  in 
check.  Perhaps  no  two  men  who  favor  legislation  wonld  give  the  same  reasons  for 
their  views. 

The  following  facts  indicate  some  of  the  defects  of  the  present  law : 

It  will  be  obMrved  by  an  examination  of  the  local  tariff  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railroad,  which  is  plainer  than  any  other,  that  under  the  law  no  allowaoce  is 
made  for  difference  in  grade»  or  cnrvesi  or  for  differences  in  the  expenses  of  doing  the 
business  or  the  amount  to  be  done.  All  the  roads  of  the  same  class  and  all  parts 
of  them  are  placed  on  the  same  level.  A  rate  that  would  be  remunerative  with  fall 
crops  and  low  prices  when  the  grain  will  not  bear  a  high  tariff,  would  be  entirely  in- 
adequate for  the  roads  when  there  is  a  short  crop,  and  consequently  high  prices,  and 
when  the  crop  would  bear  a  much  higher  rate. 

The  law  allows  the  roads  no  discretion  except  as  to  keeping  at  or  below  the  rates 
fixed,  and  while  the  rates  may  be  remunerative  this  year,  there  is  no  certainty  that 
they  will  be  remunerative  next  year.  Upon  the  failure  of  a  crop  the  receipt-s  of  all 
the  roads  of  the  State  might  fall  so  far  below  their  absolute  requirements  as  to  place 
them  in  danger  of  passing  into  the  hands  of  receivers. 

There  is  much  more  uncertainty  about  the  amount  of  business  a  road  can  secnrean- 
nually  in  an  agricultural  country  than  in  any  other.  The  failure  of  the  grain-crop  of 
Iowa  would  take  away  fully  three-fourths  of  the  freight  business  of  all  the  railroads 
of  the  State.  Again,  under  the  law  the  rate  is  the  same  on  the  west  end  of  the  roads 
where  the  country  is  rough  and  broken,  the  grades  steep,  and  the  curves  sharp,  as  on 
the  east  end,  where  the  country  is  comparatively  level  and  the  road  straight. 

On  one  portion  of  the  road  an  engine  will  haul  twice  as  many  cars  as  on  the  other. 
On  the  western  portions  of  the  roads,  there  being  much  less  business  to  be  done  than  at 
the  east,  the  cost  of  doing  it  is  far  greater. 

The  fact  that  under  the  law  rates  are  made  equal  is  in  no  respect  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  State  except  by  giving  the  roads  an  excuse  for  raising 
their  rates  on  the  through  or  inter- State  business,  such  business  not  subject  to  State 
legislation.  Again,  by  the  terms  of  the  law  it  will  be  seen  that  all  branch  roads  be- 
longing to  a  trunk-line  are  placed  in  the  same  class  as  the  main  Hue  without  any 
reference  to  earnings,  thus  discriminating  against  a  road  merely  on  account  of  its 
ownership. 

If  a  branch  road  earns  less  than  $3,000  per  mile  and  is  operated  by  a  separate  com- 
pany, it  belongs  to  Class  C ;  but  if  it  is  leased  or  operated  by  a  road  earning  over  $4,000 
per  mile,  it  is  placed  in  Class  A,  thus  discriminating  against  the  roads  which  are  able 
to  operate  these  branches.  In  many  cases  branch  roads  have  been  built  by  local  stock- 
holders and  leased  to  the  trunk-lines  for  a  percentage  of  the  gross  earnings.  As  soon 
as  leased,  however,  the  law  reduces  the  rates,  in  many  cases  50  per  cent.,  thus  discrim- 
inating not  only  against  the  lessor,  but  also  against  the  lessees,  t.  «.,  the  local  stock- 
holders. There  are  a  number  of  branch  roads  in  the  State  which  cannot,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  pay  any  interest  on  the  investment  in  them,  and  the 
reduction  in  rates  made  under  the  law,  makes  them  practically  worthless,  and  a  bnrden 
even  to  the  operators. 

Again,  the  law  places  all  rpads  earning  over  $4,000  per  mile  in  the  same  class,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  capacity  of  the  road,  the  cost  of  doing  business  over  it,  or  the 
net  earnings  the  owners  are  able  to  obtain  from  it. 

One  of  the  trunk-lines  across  the  State  can  haul  an  average  of  fourteen  cars  to  a 
train  and  earns  $4,048  per  mile ;  another  can  haul  twenty  cars  with  the  same  class  of 
engines  and  earns  $d,000  per  mile.  One  loses  money  on  all  its  Iowa  lines,  the  other 
maKes  money,  yet  both  are  in  the  same  class  and  have  to  do  business  at  the  same  rate. 

Another  road,  owned  and  operated  entirely  in  this  State,  all  its  business  being  affected 
by  the  law  and  earning  $4,300  per  mile,  is  classed  with  one  earning  over  $11,000  per 
mile,  with  only  20  per  cent,  of  its  business  affected  by  the  law. 

The  whole  theory  of  the  law  is  based  upon  gross  earnings  withont  any  reference  to 
net  results.  Examples  of  the  kind  just  stated  are  numerous  and  show  the  danger  of 
legislating  without  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  at  issue. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  law  makes  more  unjust  dUcriminatUms  (han  the  roads  ever  did. 

Question  5.  About  what  percentage  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the  trunk-lines  of  Iowa 
is  not  subject  to  State  regulation  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  traffic  comes  under  the 
designation  of  inter-State  commerce  f 

Answer.  In  the  absence  of  reliable  statistics  a  strictly  correct  statement  of  percent- 
age cannot  be  made.  From  the  most  reliable  estimates  furnished  by  the  officers  of  the 
roads,  the  following  statement  would  appear  to  be  practically  correct. 

Over  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Ouincy  Railroad,  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
business  is  local  and  subject  to  regulation  under  the  law.  Over  the  Chicago,  Eock 
Island  and  Pacific  Railroad,  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  business  is  local  and  subject 
to  regulation  under  the  law.  Over  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  from  23 
to  27  per  cent,  is  local  and  subject  to  regulation  under  the  law.    Over  the  lUinois  Cen- 
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trfti  Railroad,  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  is  local  and  subject  to  regalation  ander  the  law. 
All  otber  traffic  pver  each  of  these  lines  being  inter-State  commerce,  is  not  subject  to 
State  regulation. 

Qaestion  6.  Upon  what  terms  is  California  traffic  pooled  by  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western, the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroads?  Please  furnish  the  freigh  t tariffs,  giving  the  '*  pool"  rates  during 
the  last  two  years. 

Answer.  The  California  traffic  from  Chicago  to  Omaha  is  pooled  between|the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  Railroads  as  follows.  Each  company  takes  out  50  per  cent,  of  its  earnings 
on  that  business  for  expenses  of  the  traffic.  The  balance  is  divided  equally  between 
the  companies.  Settlements  are  made  monthly,  and  this  arrangement  applies  to  both 
east  and  west  bound  business. 

The  following  are  the  published  rates  from  Chicago  to  California  per  100  punds  : 


D. 


Tbmaxh  

Pool  proportion. 


First 
cUas. 

Second 
class. 

Third 
class. 

Fourth 
class. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

$5  00 
74 

$4  00 
59 

13  00 
44 

IS  SO 
37 

92  25 
33 

92  00 
29 

$1  75 
25 

II  50 
22 


The  rates  are  the  same  from  all  points  on  the  pool  lines  west  of  Chicago,  and  goods 
can  only  be  shipped  on  through  rates  at  the  Mississippi  River.  From  all  points  west 
of  the  river  they  are  shipped  at  the  local  rates  to  Council  Bluffs,  and  then  at  the  local 
rates  over  the  Union  Pacific  Railway. 

Question  7.  Which  of  the  trunk-roads  through  Iowa,  extending  to  Chicago,  are  joint 
owners  of  any  fast-freight  line  in  connection  with  railroads  running  east  of  Chicago! 

Answer.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
Railways  have  an  interest  in  the  ^^  Red  Line."  The  Illinois  Central,  and  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroads  have  no  interest  in  any  fast-freight  line.  Not  over 
S  per  cent,  of  the  produce  that  crosses  the  Mississippi  goes  in  fast-freight-line  cars. 
Fully  95  per  cent,  of  all  the  east-bound  tonnage  from  all  points  at  and  above  Keokuk 
and  below  Saint  Paul  is  shipped  in  local  cars,  and  is  unloaded  in  Chicago  or  Mil- 
waukee. 

Question  8.  Is  the  bnsiness  of  all-rail  shippers  of  produce  from  Iowa  to  Atlantic 
ports  increasing,  and  is  this  all-rail  business  chieily  to  interior  points  in  the  New  En- 
gland and  other  Atlantic  States  f 

Answer.  The  bnsiness  of  all-rail  shippers  is  slowly  increasing.  The  bulk  of  the  busi- 
ness of  Iowa,  shipped  beyond  Chicago,  goes  to  interior  points  in  the  New  England  and 
other  Atlantic  States.  The  through-billing  business  to  points  east  of  Chicago  has  un- 
doubtedly been  stimulated  by  the  iast-freight  lines.  Some  of  the  trunk-lines  running 
west  from  Chicago  do  not  allow  their  cars  to  ^o  east  of  Chicago  with  through  freight, 
but  prefer  to  transship  into  eastern  cars  at  Chicago;  while  other  lines  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency allow  their  cars  to  pass  eastward  with  through  freight. 

Question  9.  Upon  what  terms  are  the  cars  of  the  eastern  roads  allowed  to  run  over 
the  trunk-lines  of  the  State  of  Iowa  f 

Answer.  The  cars  of  all  roads  are  allowed  to  run  to  points  in  Iowa  at  the  regular 
rates.  The  road  owning  the  car  is  credited  one  cent  per  mile  for  the  distance  it  runs 
on  each  road.  Very  few  cars,  except  fast-freight-line  cars,  come  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  except  those  belonging  to  the  roa£  terminating  at  Chicago. 

Question  10.  Please  to  prepare  tabular  statements  showing  the  number  of  miles 
owned  and  operated  under  lease  or  otherwise  by  the  various  trunk-lines  of  Iowa. 

Answer.  The  number  of  miles  of  road  owned  and  operated  by  the  several  companies 
isas  follows: 


Illinois  Central  Railroad 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  . . 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad... 
Chicago,  Milwauliee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad 


Owned. 

Leased. 

Operated. 

Miles, 
705 

1,415 
'  922 
1          1,263 

1,399 

Miles, 

401 

433 

46 

Miles, 
1,106 
1,848 
968 
1,263 

225 

1,654 

Question  11.  Please  to  present  such  statistics  as  you  may  be  able  to  procure  showing 
the  growth  of  bnsiness  over  the  north  and  south  roads  of  Iowa. 

Answer.  The  business  of  all  north  and  south  roads  in  Iowa  is  practically  east-bound 
bnsiness.    The  north  and  south  roads  carry  their  traffic  to  the  main  eaat  and  west 
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trunk-liDes,  and  it  passes  over  them  to  Chicago.  There  is  practically  no  soath-boaod 
hnsiness.  Nearly  all  the  business  of  the  Keokak  and  Des  Moines  Railroad  (strikiDg 
the  Mississippi  River  at  Keokak  at  the  foot  of  the  Lower  Rapids)  goes  to  Chicago.  It 
is  safe  to  calculate  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  business  of  Iowa  goes  to  Chicago  and  Miltvaukee. 
While  the  business  of  the  north  and  south  lines  may  increase,  it  would  not  show  an 
in  crease  of  south-bound  business. 

Question  12.  Are  any  of  the  trunk-lines  east  of  Chicago  now  making  efforts  to  gain 
control  of  any  of  the  lines  west  of  Chicago,  or  to  extend  their  own  lines  west  f  If  such 
extension  of  any  eastern  line  were  made,  would  not  such  line  be  able  to  make  discrim- 
inating rates  as  against  lake  and  canal  transport  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  to  New 
York  ? 

Answer.  If  efforts  are  being  made  by  any  of  the  eastern  roads  to  obtain  control  of 
any  road  west  of  Chicago,  it  is  not  known  to  me.  All  the  efforts  of  this  description  are 
supposed  to  be  made  by  individuals. 

The  efforts  to  extend  some  of  the  trunk-lines  east  of  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi  Birer 
is  by  the  construction  of  new  lines,  and  not  by  getting  control  of  any  road  now  built. 
If  a  line  should  be  extended  from  any  of  the  trunk-lines  to  the  Mississippi  River  with- 
out going  through  Chicago,  it  would  create  a  competition  between  cities  rather  than 
between  roads,  but  such  extension  would  not  enable  a  road  to  make  any  rates  which 
would  not  come  in  direct  competition  with  roads  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Chicago 
and  lake  and  canal  navigation  to  New  York.  It  would  simply  make  one  more  compet- 
ing line,  and  would  give  such  company  the  advantage  only  of  saving  the  cost  of  going 
through  Chicago,  which  is  estimated  at  five  cents  per  bushel.  There  are  roads  of  the 
description  you  name  at  Davenport,  Keokuk,  Burlington,  Louisiana,  and  Hanaihal, 
but  they  simply  compete  for  the  business  just  as  the  other  roads  do. 

Question  13.  Please  to  state  the  cost  of  each  railroad-bridge  over  the  Mississippi 
River  below  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony  and  above  Saint  Louis. 

Answer.  The  cost  of  the  several  bridges  over  the  Mississippi  River  is  as  follows  : 

At  Hastings 

At  Winona $200,000 

At  La  Crosse,  (boat-crossing) 20,000 

At  Prairie  Du  Chien,  (pile  and  boat) 120,000 

At  Dubuque 800,000 

At  Sabula,  (temporary) 20,000 

At  Clinton 800,000 

At  Davenport,  (wagon-bridge  built  conjointly  by  the  Government  and  rail- 
road company) 2,000,000 

At  Burlington 800,000 

At  Keokuk 800,000 

AtQuincy 1,500,000 

At  Hannibal 750,000 

At  Louisiana 800,000 

Question  14.  Please  to  state  to  what  extent  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
commerce  at  Chicago,  and  at  points  south  and  west  of  Chicago,  from  the  shipmeut  of 
grain  and  other  products  on  account  of  western  dealers  to  shipment  on  account  of  con- 
signees, i.  e.,  the  eastern  purchaser. 

Answer.  The  business  of  through  shipment  to  eastern  markets  from  south  and  west 
of  Chicago  is  on  the  increase,  and  the  sharp  competition  between  the  roads  mnning 
from  various  points  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  passing  south  of  Chicago  has  had  a 
tendency  to  further  increase  the  through  shipmento,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  change 
the  mode  of  doing  business.  Formerly  all  the  business  went  directly  to  Chicago,  that 
being  the  market  for  all  the  surplus  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  but  the  building  of  new  lines 
of  roads  passing  south  of  that  city  has  transferred  much  of  the  business  to  new  chan- 
nels, and  has  so  alarmed  the  merchants  of  Chicago  as  to  call  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  charjge  of  intentional  discrimination  against  that  city. 

These  lines  can  control  the  business  during  the  close  of  navigation,  but  during  lake 
and  canal  navigation  the  rates  are  so  much  less  by  Chicago  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
business  still  seeks  an  outlet  by  the  way  of  the  lakes. 

In  all  new  sections  the  capital  invested  in  the  grain  and  produce  business  is  compar- 
atively small,  and  dealers  are  forced  to  sell  in  the  nearest  market,  but  as  the  country 
becomes  older  and  the  dealers  are  able  to  hold  their  grain  for  a  better  market  and  to 
wait  longer  for  their  returns,  the  shipments  to  eastern  markets  increase,  and  as  the 
facilities  for  direct  through  shipments  increase,  the  competition  of  transportation-lines 
makes  low  rates,  ilicreases  the  business,  and  creates  a  sharp  competition  between  the 
various  cities,  both  East  and  West.  This  state  of  things  is  plainly  manifested  now  in 
the  excitement  at  Chicago  about  the  discrimination  against  that  city  by  the  **  cat-off 
roads,"  as  they  are  called,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  these  roads  are  now  affect- 
ing the  business  of  Chicago  more  than  ever  before. 

Question  15.  To  what  extent,  and  in  what  manner,  do  freight-rates  on  the  Mississippi 
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River  at  and  below  WinoDai  Minn.,  regnlate  rail- rates  east  to  tbe  Atlantic  seaboard 
cities  f 

Answer.  The  river-rates  at  and  below  Winona  have  very  little  influence  on  rates  to 
the  Atlantic  cities.  The  shipments  of  grain  to  Atlantic  seaboard  cities  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  is  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  the  east-bound  business.  While  the  river  is 
navigable,  the  competition  is  carried  on  mainly  by  short  lines  of  steamers  running  in 
connection  with  some  one  of  the  trunk-lines  t«  Milwaukee  or  Chicago  more  than  by 
through  boats  to  the  lower  river,  as  yon  will  see  by  the  amount  carried.  For  instance, 
during  tbe  season  of  1875  a  short  line  of  steamboats  and  barges  ran  in  connection  with 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  at  Fulton,  and  brought  to  that  point,  from  up 
the  river,  2,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  75,000  barrels  of  flour ;  and  the  same  line 
delivered  to  the  Rockford  and  Rock  Island  Railroad  at  Rock  Island  probably  15,000  tons 
of  freight.  All  this  business  started  from  points  above  the  Illinois  Central  and  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railways,  which  were  competitors  for  the  same 
business. 

Tbe  season  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi  River  is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty 
days,  including  the  stage  of  low  water  when  steamers  cannot  pass  the  rapids.  A  large 
portion  of  the  freights  from  west  of  the  river  goes  to  market  after  the  close  of  the 
river,  and  therefore  not  aflected  by  the  competition  of  the  river. 

Question  16.  Please  to  give  your  opinion  as  to  narrow-gauge  railroads  in  the  State 
of  Iowa,  and  the  circumstances  which  seem  to  point  to  the  economy  of  such  roads. 

Answer.  The  matter  of  narrow-gauge  roads  has  as  yet  hardly  risen  to  the  dignity  of 
an  experiment.  We  have  but  two  snort  pieces  of  narrow-gauge  road  in  operation. 
These  are  doing  a  small  business  and  are  operated  very  economically.  They  have  not 
been  in  operation  long  enough  or  nnder  such  circumstances  as  to  indicate  what  the 
result  will  be  in  an  economical  point  of  view.  Tbe  claim  made  by  the  friends  of  the 
narrow-gange  system  is.  tbat  by  the  reduction  of  dead  weight  they  can  carry  freights 
and  passengers  much  cneaper  than  the  broad-gauge  roads.  It  may  turn  ont  that  in 
trying  to  save  dead  weight  they  have  so  lightened  their  stock  that  the  cost  of  repairs 
will  be  fully  equal  to  the  diflference  saved  in  dead  weight.  But  none  of  the  narrow- 
gauge  roads  have  yet  reached  tbe  maximum  of  depreciation,  and  nntil  the  rapidity 
with  which  their  stock  wears  ont,  bridges  and  ties  decay,  and  iron  requires  renewal 
can  be  determined,  no  just  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  two  svstems.  The 
width  of  the  gange  is  not  an  essential  element  in  the  success  of  this  class  of  roads, 
except  in  so  &r  as  it  enables  the  builders  to  lighten  their  rolling-stock  and  to  run 
sharper  carves  with  safety. 

A  road  built  with  a  narrow  road-bed,  small  ties,  light  iron,  and  correspondingly  light 
rolling-stock,  without  any  reference  to  the  width  of  gange,  can  be  bnilt  so  much  cheaper 
than  the  present  style  of  broad-guage  roads  that  it  requires  comparatively  a  small  in- 
vestment of  capital  for  constmction,  and  a  correspondingly  small  outlay  to  operate,  so 
tbat  saoh  a  road  would  be  able  to  live  and  pay  expenses  upon  a  business  tbat  would 
not  pay  operating  expenses  on  an  ordinary  4-foot  tii-inch  gauge. 

No  uarrow-gan^  road  has  yet  been  bnilt  in  this  country  of  sufficient  length  to  de- 
termine what  their  relative  capacity  will  be  compared  with  the  standard  gauge,  or  to 
what  extent  a  saving  can  be  made  in  dead  weight  or  in  operating  expenses.  So  far  as 
the  system  has  been  tried  it  is  claimed  to  be  a  success,  and  it  is  now  in  contemplation 
by  parties  intending  to  build  a  new  road  in  the  Northwest  to  adopt  the  same  weight 
of  material  and  rolling-stock  as  the  narrow  gauge  and  still  use  the  wide  gauge.  If  this 
road  is  bnilt  as  contemplated,  it  will  aid  in  determiuiog  whether  the  width  of  the  gauge 
is  an  essential  element  of  success. 


T0mn€ige  account,  1675,  Keokuk  Northern  Line  Packet  Company^  showing  number  of  tons  of 
■  freight  carried  doxcn  stream  from  Saint  Paul  and  all  points  to  all  points  to  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 


Destination,  in  divisions. 

1 
Flour.   1  Wheat.    ^®dUef°*     ^^*'^* 

From  <8aint  Paul  to  points  to  Rock  Island  and  Davenport,  in- 

closive. 
If  nseatlne  to  points  to  Keoknk  inclusive 

8.408 

342 
6.600 

39,871 

1,374 
14,920 

5,041 
1.486 

43.3S0 
a.  SOS 

Waraair  to  Doints  to  Saint  Lonls  inclusive 

75, 194           96, 714 

1 

Total 

L%350 

46,165 

81.731 

143,336 

Saixt  Louis,  Mo.,  February  23, 1876. 

The  above  table  of  tonnage  is  fnrnished  by  the  Keokuk  Northern  Line  Packet  Com- 
pany, representing  their  business  for  the  year  187.5,  they  being  the  only  line  of  mer- 
chant-boats between  Saint  Louis  and  Saint  Paul ;  all  the  other  lK>ats  on  tbe  river  being 
either  short-line  boats  operated  in  connection  with  some  railroad  or  raft-boats  running 
logs  and  lumber. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IX  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMERCE  OF  BOSTON. 
THE  COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS  TO  AND  FROM  THAT  CITY,  AND  THE 
TRANSPORTATION-LINES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  BY  MR. 
HAMILTON  A.  HILL,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS.    1876. 

Qaestion  1.  What  rebates  are  allowed  the  shippers  of  grain  and  flonr  at  Bostoo  in 
case  such  commodities  are  exported,  and  is  sacn  rebate  made  by  the  steamship  com- 
panies, or  by  one  or  more  railroad  companies,  and,  if  so,  by  what  company  or  com- 
panies 7 

Answer.  When  the  Cnnard  Steamship  Company  be^an,  in  1871,  to  send  its  lar|^ 
propellers  regularly  every  week  from  Boston  to  Liverpool  direct,  arrangements  were 
entered  into  between  it  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Company,  by  which 

Srain  and  other  articles  of  western  produce  could  be  aelivered  in  Liverpool  bv  way  of 
oston,  at  as  low  rates  as  by  the  Grand  Trunk  route  through  Portland,  and  by  the 
various  trunk-lines  to  New  York  and  thence  to  Liverpool. 

These  arrangements  included  a  rebate  on  the  railway  rate  of  freight  to  Bostoo,  and 
I  understand  that  this  has  been  made  to  the  shipper  by  the  railroad  company. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  steamships  of  the  Dominion  line,  employed 
in  the  trade  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  in  the  summer  season,  have  been  sailing  between 
Boston  and  Liverpool,  at  frequent  intervals  in  the  late  autumn,  winter,  and  early 
spring.  A  new  steam-line,  owned  by  the  Messrs.  Leyland,  of  Liverpool,  has  made  its 
appearance  on  this  route  the  present  spring.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  western 
produce  shipped  by  both  of  these  lines  receives  the  benefit  of  the  rebate  precisely  u 
]f  shipped  by  the  Cunard  line ;  and  that  the  rebate  is  made  on  merchandise  arriviDg 
in  Boston  by  the  other  railroads  terminating  here,  as  well  as  by  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad. 

The  sole  object  of  this  rebate  has  been  and  is  to  encourage  the  export  of  western 
produce  from  the  port  of  Boston. 

There  is  no  ^*  combination  ^'  between  any  of  the  railroad-lines  and  any  of  the  foreign 
steamship  companies  coming  to  this  port ;  only  co-cperation  in  a  harmonious  and 
friendly  spirit  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  and  for  the  good  of  the  port. 

Question  2.  Has  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  route  y«t  developed  any  increase  in  the  grain 
business  of  Boston,  and  has  the  competition  of  this  line  tended  to  reduce  the  ^ight- 
charges  on  grain  fiom  the  West  to  Boston  7 

Answer.  The  Hoosac  Tunnel  route  has  no  facilities  as  yet  for  handling  grain,  and 
therefore  there  has  been  no  competition  on  its  part  by  which  prices  have  been  lowered. 
Two  or  three  shipments  of  grain  came  to  hand  by  it  last  winter,  but  none  is  ar- 
riving now. 

Question  3.  Please  to  state  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  coastwise  steamer 
lines  between  Boston  and  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  and  Balti- 
more respectively — 

(a)  For  every  one  hundred  tons  of  freight  moved  north,  about  how  many  tons  of 
freight  are  moved  south  ? 

(b)  Is  it  true  that  the  tonnage  of  north-bound  freights  on  each  one  of  these  lines 
being  very  much  in  excess  of  the  tonnage  carried  south,  they  can  afford  to  carry 
south-bound  freights  at  very  much  lower  rates  than  they  must  necessarily  oharee  on 
their  north-bound  trips,  and  that  by  this  means  they  are  enabled  to  combine  with  the 
Erie  and  Pennsylvania  Roads  at  New  York,  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  at  Baltimore,  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  Boston  freight  to  the  West,  in  competition  with  the  direct  rail-line  composed 
of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  and  its  western  connections,  and  the  Yermont 
Central  and  Grand  Trunk  Line  f 

(c)  Do  you  regard  the  transportation  of  freights  westward  by  means  of  these  coast- 
wise steamer  lines,  in  connection  with  the  railroads  west  from  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore,  as  affording  a  reliable  and  effective  competition  to  the  Boston  an! 
Albany  and  Central  Vermont  line  ? 

(d)  Is  not  the  quantity  of  freight  which  can  be  shipped  from  Boston  to  the  West  oo 
such  lines  necessarily  limited  by  the  average  amount  of  available  freight-space  in  the 
steamers  bound  south  from  Boston  ? 
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Answer,  (a)  For  every  one  hundred  tons  of  freight  moved  north  by  the  three  coastwise 
steamship  lines,  named  in  the  inquiry,  the  number  of  tons  moved  south  by  each  is 
reported  to  me  as  follows : 

Tons. 

New  York  Metropolitan  line >. 40 

Pbilad«lphia 66i 

Baltimore 40 

{h)  The  fact  that  the  tendency  of  the  traffic  is  mainly  northward  undoubtedly  enters 
into  the  calculations  of  these  lines,  and  of  the  railway  companies  with  which  they  con- 
nect, in  fixing  their  rates  of  transportation ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  by  all- 
nul  routes  to  the  seaboard  the  bulk  brought  to  the  East  considerably  exceeds  that 
carried  to  the  West,  and  that  a  great  many  cars  by  these  lines  ^o  back  emp^y  for  the 
seaboard.  I  have  always  supposed  that  the  Boston  business  being  so  muon  added  to 
what  may  be  called  the  natural  traffic  of  the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  these  companies  have  found  it  for  their  advantage  to  culti- 
vate and  encourage  it  by  making  liberal  terms  in  connection  with  the  coastwise  steam- 
ship-lines respectively. 

(c)  These  lines  have  undoubtedly  been  very  useful  to  the  business  community  in  and 
about  Boston,  and  they  have  been  effective  in  keeping  down  the  rates  over  the  direct 
lines  with  which  they  have  entered  into  competition.  They  occupy  more  time  in  tran- 
sit,|however,  and  they,  of  course,  involve  transshipment ;  so  that  freight  requiring  qnick 
diHpatch,  and  that  wnich  suffers  from  much  handling,  would  usually  be  forwarded  by 
the  all-rail  routes.  By  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  lines,  the  shipper  would  also 
have  to  effect  marine  insurance. 

(d)  The  capacity  of  these  coastwise  steamship  lines  is  large,  the  vessels  to  New  York 
going  daily,  to  Baltimore  three  times  a  week,  and  to  Philadelphia  twice  a  week ;  their 
managers  are  enterprising ;  they  add  tonnage  as  it  is  needed,  and  they  intend  to  keep 
apace  with  the  times.  I  should  say  that  the  quantity  of  freight  which  can  be  shipped 
by  them  to  the  West  is  limited  by  the  averag;e  amount  of  available  freight-space 
which  they  have  to  provide  for  the  business  coming  from  the  South  and  Southwest. 

Question  4.  Is  cotton  brought  to  Boston  from  the  centers  of  production  in  the  Gulf 
or  other  Southern  States  by  rail,  and  to  what  extent  7 

Answer.  Cotton  has  for  some  time  past  been  coming  to  Boston  from  the  sources  of 
snpply  both  by  the  all-rail  routes  and  by  the  mixed  routes  referred  to  in  inquiry  No.  6. 

This  trade  is  now  considered  as  part  of  the  regular  and  legitimate  business  of  all 
these  lines,  and  it  is  steadily  increasing.  I  hear  that  bills  of  lading  have  been  signed 
in  Memphis  for  the  conveyance  of  cotton  from  that  city  to  Liverpool,  by  way  of  Bos- 
ton, at  live-eighths  of  a  penny  a  pound,  which  is  certainly  very  cheap.  The  advantages 
which  these  routes  offer  over  the  old  water-route  are  great  saving  in  time  and  approx- 
imate certainty  as  to  date  of  delivery. 

Question  5.  Please  to  state  the  ocean  rates  during  the  year  1S75  from  Boston  to  Liv- 
erpool. 

Answer.  For  the  rates  from  Boston  to  Liverpool  by  steamer  during  the  year  1875  see 
schedule  marked  "  C."  No  shipments  are  made  to  Liverpool  by  sailing-ships,  but  such 
vessels  are  sometimes  loaded  to  go  to  Cork  for  orders.  The  rates  by  them  for  grain, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  from  one  penny  to  three  halfpence  a  bushd  less 
than  by  steamers.  The  insurance  by  them  would  usually  be  double  what  is  charged 
for  steamers. 

Question  6.  Are  not  the  advantages  of  Boston  in  the  transportation  of  New  England 
manufactures  to  the  West  necessarily  confined  within  certain  geographical  limits,  be- 
yond which  goods  would  naturally  be  shipped  to  New  York  or  to  other  points,  even 
under  the  discriminating  rates  now  prevailing  in  favor  of  Boston,  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting such  goods  to  Boston  and  from  thence  to  points  at  the  West  and  South  exceed- 
ing the  cost  of  direct  transport,  or  of  transport  to  New  York  and  thence  to  the  South 
and  West  7 

Answer.  In  my  judgment,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  domestic  merchandise  of  New 
England  should  not  be  shipped  direct  to  all  points  of  distribution  or  places  of  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States,  wherever  they  may  be.  Tiiere  is  nothing  gained,  but 
additional  cost  is  incurred  in  sending  merchandise  to  New  York,  from  thence  to  be 
forwarded  to  its  ultimate  destination. 

About  the  year  1849  or  IdoO  the  commission  agents  selling  domestic  dry-goods  in 
Boston  opened  branch  houses  in  New  York  to  supply  the  trade  there.  This  has  since 
been  regarded  by  most  people  as  a  very  unfortunate  step,  as  it  was  certainly  an  unnec- 
essary one.  This  branch  of  business  might  have  been  retained  in  Boston,  Just  as  the 
wholesale  boot  and  shoe  trade  has  always  been. 

The  effect  of  this  step,  so  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  may  bo  modified  by  the  fact 
that  Cfaica^,  Saint  Louis,  and  other  western  cities  have  become  very  important  points 
of  distribution,  and  goods  are  now  sent  to  those  cities  direct  from  the  i^ew  England 
mills;  but  the  injury  sustained  by  Boston  in  its  general  business  in  consequence  of 
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this  diversiou  of  a  branch  of  its  legitimate  trade,  the  distributioa  of  the  prodacts  of 
its  own  mills,  can  never  be  wholly  repaired. 

Qaestion  7.  If  snch  discrimination  in  favor  of  Boston  as-to  west-bound  movements 
should  continue  with  respect  to  foreign  merchandise,  do  you  think  that  a  very  consid- 
erable amount  of  merchandise  would  be  deflected  from  New  York  to  Boston  f 

Answer.  This  discrimination  has,  no  doubt,  operat'Cd  favorably  for  the  wholesale 
West  India  goods  trade  of  the  city,  but  it  probably  has  had  no  effect  on  the  trade  in 
foreign  dry  goods. 

Question  £  Please  to  state  as  accurately  as  possible  the  territory  of  the  New  Eoglaod 
States  within  which  manufactured  goods  are  chiefly  marketed  in  Boston,  and  the  area 
within  which  such  commodities  are  chiefly  marketed  in  New  York. 

Answer.  Under  the  branch-house  system,  as  it  is  called,  to  which  I  have  alluded  in 
my  answer  to  inquiry  No.  10,  part  of  the  goods  made  by  all  the  larger  manufacturiDg 
establishments  in  New  England  are  marketed  in  New  York. 

I  would  say  that  most  ot  the  manufactured  goods  of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  aod 
Western  Vermont  go  to  New  York ;  of  the  manufactured  goods  of  Western  Massacba- 
setts,  probably  one-half  at  least  go  to  New  York,  the  rest  coming  to  Boston ;  of  the 
manufactured  goods  of  Eastern  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Eastern 
Vermont,  I  should  say  that  the  larger  part  finds  a  market  in  or  through  Boston,  and 
the  rest  goes  to  New  York.  • 

Question  9.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  discriminations  as  to  west-bound  freights  in 
favor  of  Boston  equal  or  exceed  the  commercial  Talue  of  the  discriminations  against 
Boston  and  in  favor  of  New  York  on  east-bound  traffic  f 

Answer.  By  no  means.  The  disadvantage  to  Boston  from  the  discrimination  against 
it  on  eastward  traffic  is  vastly  in  excess  of  the  advantage  received  by  it  from  fovor- 
able  discriminations  on  freight  bound  to  the  West. 

Question  10.  Do  yon  regard|the  discriminations  against  Boston  with  respect  to  east- 
bound  fk^ights,  and  in  favor  of  Boston  with  respect  to  west-bound  freights,  as  being 
simply  the  result  of  a  contest  between  the  various  railroads,  or  as  the  result  of  a  com- 
bination between  such  roads  in  carrying  out  what  they  deem  to  be  a  line  of  policy 
which  best  serves  their  own  interests  ? 

Answer.  Undoubtedly  all  these  questions  of  rates,  involving  more  or  less  of  discrim- 
ination in  favor  of  or  against  particular  cities,  are  generally  settled  by  what  is  reported 
as  conducive  to  the  best  int<erest  of  the  railway  companies. 

It  should  be  added,  however,  to  this  general  statement,  that  the  long  outside  lines 
consider  that  they  have  a  right  to  quote  a  somewhat  lower  rate  to  shippers  from  Bos- 
ton, because  they  could  not  secure  the  carrying  of  their  goods  unless  they  did  so ;  they 
must  convey  the  merchandise  at  less  rates  than  the  direct  lines,  so  as  to  meet  the  dis- 
advantages of  longer  time  and  more  transshipments  under  which  they  rest. 

For  example,  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Central  Vermont  line  carries  merchandise  5 
cents  per  100  pounds  less  than  is  charged  under  Joint  tariffs  on  the  direct  routes, 
believing  that  only  in  this  way  it  can  compete  with  them  at  all.  Boston  merchants 
feel  that  this  line  nas  been  a  very  valuable  one  to  the  business  interests  of  the  city. 

With  regard  to  freight  coming  east  to  Boston,  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany must  be  regarded  as  the  strong  and  regulating  power,  and  the  other  lines  con- 
sider it  to  be  for  their  interest  to  come  in  by  agreement  to  whatever  It  proposes  and 
insists  upon. 

Question  11.  Please  to  state  as  concisely  as  possible  the  main  points  involved  in  the 
contest  now  being  carried  on  between  the  Grand  Trunk,  New  York  Central,  Erie, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroads  with  respect  to  the  Boston  business, 
and  state  the  terms  upon  which  those  roads  have  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  dif- 
ferences existing  between  them. 

Answer.  The  contest  which  you  mention  arose,  as  I  understand,  from  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  New  York  Central  and  other  lines  u>  allow  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Centnl 
Vermont  line  to  charge  less  than  themselves  by  5  cents  per  100  pounds  on  merchan- 
dise carried  by  it  through  Canada. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  rates  on  all  the  routes,  the 
other  lines  interested  offered  to  contribute  to  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Central  Vermont 
line  an  amount  which  should  be  an  equivalent  for  the  value  of  the  traffic  which  by 
this  arrangement  it  would  lose,  but  this  offer  was  not  accepted.  On  what  terms  the 
agreement  finally  entered  into  was  based  I  am  not  informed,  out  this  agreement 
has  been  of  short  duration,  and  a  vigorous  competition  among  the  various  lines 
seems  to  have  commenced  again.  I  am  told  that  during  the  continuance  of  this  agree- 
ment freight  continued  to  go  from  Boston  through  Canada  to  the  West,  and  I  infer 
that  the  rates  were  made  satisfactory  to  the  shippers. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad  has  also  claimed  the  right  to 
carry  merchandise  from  Boston  at  rates  below  those  charged  by  the  direct  line,  and 
that  the  open  rupture  of  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  ago  was  immediately  pro- 
duced by  It  contracting  for  freight  from  Boston  to  Chicago  at  16  to  18  cents  per  100 
pounds.  The  Boston  and  Albany  and  New  York  Central  line  afterwards  carried  freight 
from  Boston  to  Chicago  at  15  cents  per  100  pounds. 
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QaeBtion  11.  Do  yoa  consider  that  the  receDt  a^jastment  of  west-bound  rates  abol- 
ishing the  discriminations  against  New  York  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  or  was  it  simply  an  agreement  between  the  various  roads  in  order  to 
avert  a  railroad  war  T 

Answer.  The  force  of  public  opinion,  as  it  found  expression  through  the  merchants 
and  business-men  of  New  York,  undoubtedly  hastened  a  settlement  of  the  controversy^ 
which,  however,  must  have  been  terminated  in  some  way  before  long,  because  of  the 
loss  to  which  it  was  subjecting  the  companies  concerned  in  it. 

Question  12.  Is  it  not  true  that  during  the  year  1875  the  published  freight  tariffs  af- 
forded no  indication  whatever  of  the  actual  rates  charged  on  west-bound  traffic,  and 
that  doring  the  greater  part  of  that  year  utter  demoralization  existed  as  to  competi- 
tive rates  between  the  West  and  the  seaboard  f 

Answer.  That  was  the  fact  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  I  am  told  there  was  no 
promiDont  miller  in  the  West  who  could  not  go  to  a  railroad  agent  and  make  a  private 
and  special  rate  for  his  flour,  a  rate  which  often  the  consignee  at  the  East  was  not 
aware  of.  The  rates  specified  in  bills  of  lading  were  no  certain  guide  as  to  the  amount 
actually  paid.  In  such  cases  the  rebates  were  paid  to  the  consignor  at  the  West.  This 
state  of  things  probably  still  continues. 

Question  13.  Please  to  refer  to  any  branches  of  the  commerce  of  Boston  which  have 
been  deflected  from  that  city  to  New  York,  or  to  other  points,  in  consequence  of  dis- 
crimination made  by  railroad  companies. 

Answer.  The  general  export-trade  from  Boston  to  Europe  has  suffered  severely 
from  the  lower  rate  charged  on  flour,  ^rain,  and  other  western  products,  to  New 
York,  as  compared  with  Boston,  and  this  has  resulted  more  or  less  unfavorably 
upon  the  import-trade.  Thus  when  the  Cnnard  steamers  were  temporarily  withdrawn 
from  Boston,  in  1868,  the  reason  announced  was  that  they  oculd  not  obtain  return  car- 
goes to  Liverpool.  Other  causes,  however,  have  operated  in  the  past  to  the  injury  of 
the  export-trade  of  Bustpn ;  besides,  the  mere  difference,  as  some  of  us  have  contended, 
might  long  ago  have  been  overcome,  in  good  degree,  by  the  saving  in  cost  of  handling 
and  transshipping,  which  a  proper  development  of  the  facilities  of  the  port  would 
secure. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  principal  railroad  lines  have  been  extended  to  tide* 
water,  a  suitable  elevator  has  been  built  at  East  Boston  by  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  Company,  and  this  company  has  met  the  enterprise  of  the  Cunard  line  in  the 
nroper  spirit,  and  has  co-operated  with  it  in  its  effiirts  to  build  up  the  export-trade  to 
Liverpool.  A  large  and  steady  increase  in  this  trade  may  from  this  time  forward  be 
looked  for. 

Qaeetion  14.  To  what  extent  is  grain  purchased  at  Boston  by  steamer  lines  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  cargoes  to  Europe  f 

Answer.  Three  or  four  years  ago  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  when  it  w<»  neces- 
sary to  |pve  a  new  impulse  to  the  export-trade  to  Liverpool ;  latterly,  not  all. 

Question  15.  Please  to  state  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  your  leading  mer- 
chants, fluctuation  of  rates  on  trunk-railroads  out  of  Boston  are  or  are  not  greater 
than  those  on  ocean  freights  generally. 

Answer.  Ocean  rates  of  freight  are  subject  to  almost  daily  fluctuations,  which  can- 
not be  said  of  rates  by  raul,  except  under  speuial  and  peculiar  circum stances,  and 
then  only  for  a  short  time. 

Qaeetion  16.  What  is  the  present  cost  per  bushel  for  the  direct  transfer  of  grain 
from  railroad-cars  into  sea-^oing  vessels,  and  what  is  the  average  cost  of  such  transfer, 
proTided  grain  is  shipped  from  cars  into  warehouses,  and  from  thence  into  sea-going 
Teseels? 

Answer.  The  elevator  charges  are  li  cents  a  bushel  for  passing  through,  with  the 
privilege  of  remaining  ten  days ;  insurance  for  a  much  longer  time,  and  a  guarantee 
of  weight.    For  every  additional  ten  days,  or  part  of  ten  days,  J  of  a  cent  a  bushel. 

Question  26.  Have  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  and  the  roads  forming  the 
Central  Vermont  connection  to  the  West  provided  elevators  from  which  grain  can  be 
shipped  directly  to  ocean  steamers  f 

Answer.  The  only  elevator  here  at  which  sea-going  steamers  can  load,  is  that  of  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  which  has  a  capacity  of  a  million  bushels.  The  Fitch- 
bargh  Railroad  Company  has  lon|c  been  talking  about  building  an  elevator,  but  there 
is  DO  evidence  of  any  purpose  on  its  part  to  do  anything  at  present.  The  Lowell  Rail- 
road Company  has  also  had  it  in  contemplation  to  build  an  elevator,  and  in  other 
ways  to  develop  its  terminal  facilities,  but  has  done  nothing  because  it  has  not  been 
able  to  carry  into  effect  a  consolidation  with  the  various  lines  between  Nashua  and 
Ogdensbnrgh.  The  resignation,  recently,  of  the  late  general  manager,  Mr.  George 
Stark,  is  a  great  calamity  to  this  line.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  for  years  been  urging 
upon  the  throngh-lines  from  the  interior  the  importance  of  supplying  the  facilities  re- 
ferred to  above,  for  their  own  advantage  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  port. 

Question  29.  In  the  shipment  of  goods  from  the  West  to  Boston,  or  from  Boston  to 
the  West,  do  any  of  the  roads  enter  into  contracts  with  individuals  at  rates  below 
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tbose  charj^ed  the  pablic  generally,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Boston  merchants  are  snch 
discrimiuationB  favorable  to  or  prejudicial  to  the  commercial  interests  of  that  city  ? 

Answer.  There  is  seldom  a  time,  probably,  when  large  shippers  cannot  make  special 
rates  both  from  and  to  the  seaboard,  bat  as  such  variations  from  the  published  tariffs 
are  not  confined  to  the  Boston  business,  this  city  derives  no  benefit  from  them  which 
gives  it  any  advantage  over  other  cities  on  the  seaboard. 

Question  30.  Have  the  higher  ocean  rates  at  Baltimore  and  New  York  tended  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  exports  from  Boston,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  high  rates 
at  the  latter  ports  been  simply  the  results  of  a  larger  amount  of  freight  offeriDjr  at 
those  ports  and  of  the  better  paying  cargoes  from  foreign  countries,  the  latter  tending 
to  increase  the  general  business  of  those  ports  and  thus  to  Increase  the  demand  for 
shipping  f 

Answer.  Undoubtedly  the  higher  ocean  rates  at  New  York  and  Baltimore  result  from 
the  larger  amount  of  freight  ofiering  at  those  ports  and  from  the  better  paying  cargoee 
from  foreign  countries  which  are  brought  to  them.  The  lower  rates  at  Boston  are  en- 
abling the  shippers  here  to  make  up  for  lost  time  in  the  past.  Some  of  them,  for  in- 
stance, have  a  standing  offer  from  some  of  the  steamsnip  companies,  of  a  penny  a 
bushel  for  grain,  under  the  New  York  rates  for  Liverpool,  whatever  those  may  be. 
Perhaps  the  steamship  companies  are  compensated  in  part  for  this  deduction  by  what 
they  save  in  general  expenses  at  Boston  as  compared  with  New  York. 

One  trouble  with  regard  to  the  exportation  of  grain  from  Boston  has  been  and  is  a 
want  of  ample  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  grain.  Boston  is  not  a  grain  market  to 
any  considerable  extent,  at  present.  If  there  were  large  supplies  nere  constantly 
ready  for  shipment  from  whicn  orders  could  be  filled  on  the  moment,  ocean  rates  here 
would  not  vary  much,  if  at  all,  from  what  they  are  at  competing  ports.  There  will 
be  a  change  in  this  regard  in  Boston,  bye  and  bye. 

Question  32.  How  do  the  terminal  charges  fur  the  transportion  of  grain  and  other 
freights  at  Boston,  compare  with  similar  charges  at  New  Yorkj-Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more? 

Answer.  The  terminal  charges  are  believed  to  be  considerably  lower  in  Boston  than 
in  New  York.  I  am  not  informed  with  regard  to  Philadelphia.  At  Baltimore  I  should 
suppose  that  they  would  be  about  the  same  as  at  Boston,  the  facilities  at  the  steamship 
wharves  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  being  as  good  as,  but  no  better 
than,  those  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Company  at  East  Boston. 

Question  33.  Why  is  it  that  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  its  western  connections  refuse 
to  guarantee  weights  on  bills  of  lading  to  Boston  f  In  this  connection  please  state  the 
classes  of  merchandise  on  which  this  guarantee  is  desired  at  Boston. 

Answer.  Answering  the  last  part  of  this  inquiry  first,  guaranteed  weights  on  rail- 
road bills  of  lading  are  desired  especially  on  grain.  The  companies  ought  to  give 
them,  but  they  tell  our  merchants  tnat  to  do  so  would  involve  the  weighing  ofthe 
grain  at  all  the  points  in  the  West  where  it  is  received  and  that  many  of  these  are 
small  places  where  there  are  no  weighing  facilities.  The  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad 
Conopany  is  unwilling  to  admit  that  consignees  in  New  York  obtain  bills  of  lading  from 
the  West  with  guaranteed  weights,  and,  as  I  believe  the  fact  really  to  be,  parties  in 
the  trade  here  are  naturally  annoyed  at  this  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  bnsiness- 
men  of  the  two  cities,  and  think  that  if  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Company  in- 
sisted upon  it,  they  might,  through  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  secure 
the  desired  arrangement  for  Boston. 

Question  36.  How  do  ocean-steamer  rates  from  Boston  to  Liverpool  compare  with  the 
rates  from  Liverpool  to  Boston  f 

Answer.  They  are  regulated  by  altogether  different  standards.  Just  now  the  earn- 
ings ofthe  steamers  on  the  trips  from  Liverpool  to  Boston  are  only  about  one-third 
as  much  as  on  the  trips  from  Boston  to  Liverpool.  Owing  to  the  present  dullness  of 
trade,  there  is  but  little  freight  offering  for  the  United  States  at  Liverpool,  and  some  of 
the  snips  are  coming  over  with  coal  on  board  sufficient  for  the  return-trip. 

Question  42.  For  every  100  tons  shipped  from  Boston  to  Europe,  about  how  many 
tons  are  received  at  Boston  from  Europe  ? 

Answer.  Until  now  the  capacity  of  the  steamers  has  been  fully  occupied  on  both  the 
outward  and  homeward  passages.  The  ships  coming  this  way  previously  to  1874 
brought  large  numbers  of  emigrant  passengers,  and  this  displaced  so  much  cargo. 

Question  44.  Inclosed  herewith  you  will  find  a  blank  marked  "B.^'  It  is  supposed 
that  you  may  be  able  to  procure  the  required  data  from  the  freight  department  of  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Company. 

Answer.  Quantity  of  grain  and  flour,  live  stock,  animals,  and  provisions,  received  at 
western  termini  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  during  the  year  1875 : 

Commodities.  Qnaotlty  reoeired. 

Flour,  barrels 1,794,025 

Wheat,  bushels 1,048,,'>89 

Com,  bushels 10,238,001 
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QuAQtity  received. 

Rve,  bushels 3,871 

Oku,  buBbela 3,928,979 

BarUy,  buBhels 51,528 

Live  Aoimals.                                                                                                ,  Nnmber. 

Cattle,  cars  of 12,550 

Sheep,  care  of 1,639 

Hof^s,  cars  of 5,668 

Provisions,  pounds 

The  above  is  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 1875. 

Schedule  C. — Rates  of  freight  by  the  only  regular  steamship  line  (Cunard)  which  sailed 

from  Boston  to  Liverpool  during  1^75. 

[Weekly  sailing^f}  ] 


Month. 


JanaAry 

February 

Afareh 

April 

May 

Jaoe 

Joly..... 

Aoguat 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Averajce 


• 

a 

is 

1 

d 
o 

O 

S 

«.  d. 

s.  d. 

0    81 

0    H 

3    S 

0    Ik 

8    6 

0    54 

0    5 

0    6 

0    7 

S    9 

0    7i 

3    9 

0    6 

9    9 

0    6^ 

S    8 

0    7 

0  el 

3    0 
3    9 

0    7* 

3  11 

a 
o 


s.  d, 

48  0 
40  3 
31  10 
87    0 


87 
30 
33 
35 


0 
0 
0 
0 


30  6 

30  0 

36  « 

45  0 


34    6 


•^"ea^ly. 

Qaestion  45.  What  are  the  terminal  charges  at  Boston  connected  with  the  receipt 
and  delivery  of  ^ptin  for  export  f 

Answer.  I  am  informed  by  the  agent  of  the  Cnnard  Steamship  Company,  in  Boston, 
that  the  following  are  the  only  terminal  charges  to  the  steamer,  connected  with  the 
receipt  and  loading  of  grain  at  East  Boston : 

Transportation  from  the  elevator  to  the  steamer Oil 

Labor  trimming  in  the  hold,  aboat 001 

Total  per  bushel 012 

There  is  no  wharfage ;  the  elevating  expenses  are  borne  by  the  railroad  company  in 
an  additional  rate  on  through-shipments,  and  by  shippers  on  local  lots. 

Question  46.  To  what  extent  are  the  New  England  States  supplied  with  grain  and 
floor  from  the  Boston  market  f 

Answer.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  the  New  England  States  now  receives 
its  grain  and  flour  direct  from  the  West.  The  localities  immediately  around  Boston 
are  supplied  from  this  market.  Large  sales  of  flour  and  grain  are  made  in  Boston  for 
all  parts  of  New  England,  but  the  shipment  is  from  the  West  direct  to  the  various 
places  of  consumption,  the  property  not  coming  here  at  all.  Sales  are  also  made  in 
the  West  to  a  considerable  extent  for  New  England,  independently  of  Boston  alto- 
fretber.  I  am  told  that  the  actual  distribution  in  New  York  of  flour  and  grain  to  New 
England  has  almost  ceased. 

Question  47.  What  is  being  done  toward  securing  a  direct  rail  line  from  Boston  by 
what  is  known  as  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Lake  Ontario  route  f 

Answer.  There  are  one  or  two  projects  for  straightening  and  extending  the  short 
lines  connecting  with  the  Hoosac  tunnel  at  its  western  extremity,  so  as  to  shorten  the 
distance  thence  to  Schenectady.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  will  be  done,  for  some 
time  to  come,  toward  constructing  a  new  and  independent  route  from  the  tunnel  to 
Oswego,  as  was  talked  about  a  few  yearo  ago,  to  meet  the  Lake  Onta^o  shore  line.  I 
am  tmd  that  this  line  is  now  controlled  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western, 
and  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensbnr^h  Railroad  Companies,  and  therefore  it  can- 
not be  expected,  certainly,  to  discriminate  m  any  way  against  New  York.  The  policy 
of  all  lailroad  companies,  no  matter  in  what  interest  projected,  must  be  governed  by 
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the  course  of  trade.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  laws  of  trade,  and  in  the  fixitj  of 
their  operations  in  the  long  run.  I  have  never  expected  that  any  east  and  west  lines 
of  railway  beyond  the  Hndson  River  would  be  run  for  the  exclusive  or  even  paramonnt 
benefit  of  Boston.  I  recognize  the  position  of  New  York  as,  in  an  important  seDse, 
the  commercial  capitiA  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  that  there  are 
other  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast  where  a  portion  of  the  export  and  import  trade  can 
be  done  to  the  advantage  of  the  interior ;  further,  that  Boston  is  one  of  those  cities ;  aod 
further,  that  her  position  and  trade  entitle  her  to  as  low  rates  to  and  from  the  West  u 
New  York.  If  the  rates  of  transportation  are  thus  equalized,  the  merchants  of  Boston 
have  no  doubt  that  they  can  successfully  compete  with  New  York  for  a  share  of  the 
foreign  and  internal  trade  of  the  continent. 

Question  48.  About  what  proportion  of  the  grain  exported  at  Boston  is  shipped  on 
through  bills  issued  at  the  West  Y 

Answer.  About  one-eighth. 

Question  49.  About  what  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage  of  exports  from  Boston  is 
shipped  on  through  bills  issued  at  the  West,  and  what  proportion  is  shipped  directly 
from  Boston  f 

Answer.  About  one-half  on  local  bilU  of  lading  from  Boston  to  Liverpool,  and  abont 
one-half  on  through  bills  of  lading  issued  at  points  in  the  West. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMERCE  OF  BALTI- 
MORE AND  THE  COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS  TO  AND  FROM  THAT  CITY, 
BY  MR.  GEORGE  U.  PORTER,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BALTIMORE  BOARD 
OF  TRADE.     1876. 

Qaestion  1.  It  is  stated  that  there  is  an  allowance  made  of  3  cents  per  bnshel,  or  per 
100  ponnds,  on  grain  shipped  from  the  West  to  Baltimore  for  export.  Please  state 
whether  snch  drawback  is  made  by  the  railroad  company  or  by  the  steamship  company, 
and  what  8i>ecial  advantages  the  port  of  Baltimore  enjoys  in  this  respect,  or  generally, 
with  respect  to  railroad  rates,  steamer  rates,  and  charges  for  elevating  and  warehousing 
and  transferring  from  car  to  ship.  In  replying  to  this  inquiry,  please  to  present  a 
specific  statement  showing  the  various  terminal  charges  at  Baltimore  from  the  car  to 
uie  ship  on  grain  which  is  exported  to  foreign  countries  or  shipped  coastwise  to  other 
ports  of  the  united  States. 

Answer.  For  the  purpone  of  offering  to  the  trade  of  Baltimore  facilities  to  compete 
with  neighboring  markets,  elevator  cnarges  were  reduced  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Com  and  Flour  Exchange. 

We  give  the  old  and  new  rates  as  follows : 

Old  rate  per    New  rate  per 
bueheL  baaheL 

Delivery  to  carts  or  vessels,  wharfage  on  the  grain  and  storage 

for  the  first  ten  days  or  parts  of  the  same If  cents.  li  cents. 

Same  from  vessels  when  received 2    cents.  li  cents. 

Each  succeeding  ten  days  or  parts  of  the  same i  cent.  f  cent. 

Delivery  in  bags,  including  sewing  or  tying,  with  specific  weight 

in  each  bag,  an  additional  charge  of 1    cent.  1    cent. 

Delivery  in  bags,  including  sewing  or  tying,  without  specific 

weight  in  each  bag,  additional  charge  of •...  f  cent.  f  cent. 

Screening  and  blowing i  cent.  i  cent. 

The  above  new  or  reduced  rates  went  into  effect  on  the  10th  of  November,  1875,  and 
the  same  rates  are  now  in  force,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  western  receipts 
of  grain  the  cost  in  passing  through  elevator,  and  on  ship  board,  with  privilege  of  ten 
days'  storage  in  elevator,  is  1^  cents  per  bushel. 

This  reduction  caused  a  revival  of  the  corn  shipments  from  the  West  to  our  port. 

Do  the  8th  of  December,  1875,  at  the  further  solicitation  of  the  Corn  and  Flour  Ex- 
cbange  of  our  city,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  granted  a  drawback  on 
western  grain  received  over  their  line  and  shipped  foreign  through  their  elevators  of 
3  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  simultaneously  the  Northern  Central  Road  issued  similar- 
orders. 

The  action  on  the  part  of  our  Com  and  Flour  Exchange  to  obtain  this  rebate  was  to 
enable  Baltimore  to  compete  with  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  but  more  particularly  the 
former,  where  a  similar  rebate  had  been  allowed  for  a  long  time  before,  and  under  its 
advantages  the  trade  of  Baltimore  was  seriously  retarded. 

This  drawback  is  paid  by  the  railroad  companies. 

On  and  after  the  1st  of  April,  1876,  the  rebate  will  be  reduced  to  11  cents  per  100 
pounds,  in  consideration  of  a  similai^reduotion  to  take  effect  both  at  Philadelphia  and 
Boston. 

The  advantages  of  Baltimore  for  the  export  of  grain  is  to  be  mainly  attributed  to 
the  unsurpassea  terminal  facilities  possessed  by  her  port,  through  the  enterprise  of  the 
railway  lines,  and  also  from  the  high  character  of  her  inspection  system,  which  is  almost 
ft  guarantee  to  foreign  receivers  of  getting  what  they  order.  Cargoes  of  grain  shipped 
from  Baltimore,  as  a  general  rule,  prove  more  satisfactory  than  shipments  from  New 
York. 

Qaestion  2.  For  every  one  hundred  full  cargoes  shipped  from  Baltimore  to  ports  in 
Europe,  about  how  many  full  cargoes  are  received  at  Baltimore  from  Europe  f 

Answer.  Not  over  twenty  full  or  partially  filled  cargoes  from  Europe  are  received 
for  every  one  hundred  clearing  hence  with  full  cargoes.  Vessels  frequently  clear  for 
the  ''United  States"  from  ports  in  Europe,  seeking  business;  touching  off  some  port 
and  trying  the  freight-market.  In  this  way  a  large  number  of  engagements  are  made 
to  load  at  our  port.    In  some  instances  charters  are  made  by  cab^,  and  for  several 
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consecntive  voyages,  bat  in  most  cases  based  on  ballast-rates  ont ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
extremely  low  rates  of  freight  which  have  prevailed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
being  but  ballast-rates,  owners  of  vessels  have  to  rely  on  the  return  cargoes  from  our 
conutry  solely  for  remnneration. 

Question  3.  Please  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  combination  existing  between  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  any  steamer-line  or  lines  to  foreign  countries  from 
Baltimore,  indicating  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  owns,  controls,  or  influences  the  business  of  such  lincF. 

Answer.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  have  a  moneyed  interest  onk 
in  one  of  the  lines  niLning  in  connection  with  their  road,  viz,  the  North  German  Lloyd 
line  to  Bremen.  My  own  recollection  of  the  original  arrangement  is  that  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Company's  interest  amounted  to  8700,000,  thev  being  Joint  owners  witli  the 
Lloyd  in  the  first  two  steamers;  subsequently  two  otner  steamers  were  constructed 
and  added  to  the  line ;  but  as  the  steamers  were  profitable,  the  railroad  company  was 
not  required  to  share  in  their  cost.  Pier-accommodations  are  extended  free  of  cost  to 
the  several  lines  of  steamers  running  in  connection  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company.  Coal  for  steam  purposes  is  furnished  to  the  several  lines  at  first  co6t 
to  the  railroad,  and  these  two  privileges  give  a  great  advantage  to  steamers  at  our 
port,  compared  with  those  ports  where  high  rents  are  paid  for  piers,  and  $1.75  to  $*2 
per  ton  more  for  coal. 

Question  4.  Has  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  made  any  through  rates  from  the 
West  to  other  Atlantic  sea-ports  than  Baltimore,  or  from  such  other  Atlantic  sea-ports 
to  the  West,  which  discriminate  against  Baltimore,  and,  if  such  discriminations  nave 
been  made,  is  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  merchants  of  Baltimore  that  they  are  the 
result  of  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  or  simplj  as 
the  result  of  some  line  of  policy  adopted  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  for  iu 
own  benefit,  regardless  of  the  commercial  interest  of  Baltimore  f 

Answer.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  does  not  make  any  rates  to  other  Atlantic 
sea-ports  than  Baltimore.  Those  rates  are  made  by  the  trunk-lines  controlling  the 
roads  centering  at  those  ports.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  carry  freight  for  these  ports, 
and  are  compelled  either  to  take  their  prorate  or  proportion  of  such  rates,  or  not  carry 
any  of  the  freight.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  make  the  Baltimore  rate  a  percentage 
proportion  of  such  rates,  based  npon  actual  distances;  unless,  owing  to  the  fi^ht 
between  the  trunk-lines,  before  referred  to,  the  rates  were  reduced  to  a  non-paying 
figure ;  then  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  declined  to  reduce  rates  to  Baltimore. 

Question  5.  For  every  one  hundred  loaded  cars  received  fh>m  the  West  at  Baltimore, 
about  how  many  loaded  cars  are  shipped  to  the  West  from  Baltimore  f  By  the  We;»t 
is  meant  all  points  beyond  the  termini  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road  on  the  Ohio 
River. 

Answer.  It  is  impossible  to  say.  When  freight  from  the  West  is  very  plentifal, 
freight  to  the  West  is  generally  very  scarce ;  and  in  the  spring  and  fall,  when  ship- 
ments to  the  West  are  most  active,  there  is  a  paucity  of  freight  moving  from  the  Wei$t, 
owing  to  freight  being  held  for  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring,  and  to  the  bar- 
vest  operations  and  necessary  work  in  which  the  farmers  are  engaged  in  the  fall, 
providing  for  winter.  The  general  average  throughout  the  year  would  be  about  three 
to  one. 

Question  6.  Does  not  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  so  shape  its  policy  as  to  favor 
the  upbuilding  of  the  commerce  of  Baltimore,  and  is  not  this  the  generally-understood 
policy  of  the  road  ? 

Answer.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  regarded  by  our  citizens  generally  as  a 
home  institution,  from  the  fact  of  the  large  interest  which  the  city  has  in  it,  and  aside 
from  a  few  croakers,  whose  interests  may  not  be  served  by  it,  there  can  be  no  doabt 
abont  the  policy  of  the  company  being  directed  for  the  promotion  of  the  upbuilding 
of  the  commerce  of  Baltimore. 

Question  7.  Please  to  mention  the  names  of  steamer-lines,  and  the  number  of  steamen 
in  each  line,  engaged  in  commerce  between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
New  York,  and  Baltimore  and  Boston. 

Answer.  The  steamer-lines  running  from  Baltimore  to  northern  ports  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  Steamboat  Company,  Ericsson  Line,  via  canal,  has  five 
steamers. 

New  York  and  Baltimore  Transportation  Line,  (Inland  via  canals,)  nine  steamers. 

Boston  and  Providence,  via  Norfolk,  (Merchants'  and  Miners'  Transportation  Com- 
pany,) has  seven  steamers. 

Question  8.  Referring  especially  to  the  Boston  line,  for  every  one  hundred  tons  of 
freight  transported  north,  about  how  many  tons  are  carried  south  f 

Aiiswer.  A  rough  estimate  made  by  the  agent  of  the  Boston  and  Baltimore  line  of 
steamers  is,  for  every  five  hundred  tons  of  freight  carried  northj  not  more  than  tro 
hundred  tons  are  received  here  in  return  by  their  line. 

Question  9.  Please  to  state,  as  accurately  as  possible,  from  the  freight  charges  of  the 
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coastwise  steamer  lines  which  prevailed  daring  the  year  1875,  how  the  average  rates 
per  ton  from  Baltimore  to  Boston  compared  with  the  average  charges  per  ton  of  sach 
lines  from  Boston  to  Baltimore.  « 

Answer.  The  rates  from  Baltimore  to  Boston  are  higher,  as  a  general  thing,  owin^ 
to  the  greater  amount  of  freight  offering  in  that  direction  than  from  Boston  to  Balti- 
more.   The  rates  are  regulated  entirely  by  the  supply  and  demand  for  freight  room, 
either  way,  and  vary  almost  as  frequently  as  the  trips  of  the  line,  making  it  very .  . 
difficult  to  reach  any  exact  conclusion  as  to  proportions.  t6 

Question  10.  To  what  extent  has  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  been  able  to  se-  V^ 
cure  freights  from  Philadelphia,  from  New  York,  and  from  Boston  by  means  of  coait-  \^ 
wise  steamer  lines  during  the  year  1875 1 

Answer.  Shipments  by  steam  from  Philadelphia,  New  York;  and  Boston  are  very 
limited,  excepting  to  points  on  the  line,  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road,  owing  to  the 
preference  which  merchants  generally  have  for  all-rail  routes. 

Question  11.  Does  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  enter  into  contracts  with  indi- 
viduals for  the  transportation  of  commodities  at  special  rates,  such  rates  being  lower 
than  the  published  rates  of  the  company,  or  those  which  are  usually  charged  to  their 
shippers  generally  !  Please  to  state  a  few  facts  as  to  such  discriminations  which  have 
come  to  your  notice.  In  the  opinion  of  the  merchants  of  Baltimore,  are  such  discrim- 
inations in  favor  of  individuals  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  the  commerce  of  Balti- 
more, and  do  they  conceive  such  special  advantages  to  individuals  to  be  against  public 
policy,  touching  the  interest  of  commerce  f 

Answer.  They  do  at  times,  though  less  frequently,  merchants  inform  me,  than  by 
other  trunk  lines,  and  whenever  it  has  been  done,  is  not  especially  to  accommodate 
particular  individuals,  as  like  privileges  are  open  to  any  applying  at  such  periods,  and 
this  impartial  feature  results  in  an  earlier  correction  of  the  cause  for  making  special 
contracts.  As  an  instance,  when  the  railroad  company  has  a  large  excess  of  cars  at 
any  particular  point,  with  no  adequate  business  offering  for  their  employment  at  stated 
rates  of  freight,  the  foreign  orders  for  grain  being  at  the  time  slack,  a  large  offer  for 
cars,  at  a  special  rate,  would  be  entertained  as  preferable  to  keeping  their  stock  and 
employes  idle.  This  is  known  to  all  large  receivers  here,  but  no  iealons  feelings  ap- 
pear to  be  entertained  by  them,  because  no  favoritism  to  individuals  is  recognized. 
Much  necessarily  depends  upon  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the  merchants,  who, 
at  such  dull  periofls,  are  willing  to  make  the  venture.  Instances  of  this  character, 
however,  are  infrequent  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company. 

Question  12.  To  what  extent  has  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  dnring  the  past 
year,  or  does  it  now,  engage  in  transporting  freights  from  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  Boston  by  means  of  coastwise  steamer  lines,  and  how  have  the  rates  thus  made 
from  other  Atlantic  seaports,  via  Baltimore  to  the  West,  compared  with  the  direct  all- 
rail  rates  from  such  other  Atlantic  seaports  mentioned  to  wentern  points  ? 

Answer.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road  only  made  nse  of  water  communication  be- 
rn-H'n  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Now  York  during  the  war  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Head,  at  which  time  freight  was  carried  almost  for  nothing.  Freight  between  Boston 
and  Baltimore  is  taken  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road  at  current  Boston  rates,  as  es- 
lublished  by  the  roads  centering  in  Boston. 

Question  13.  Is  the  rebate  of  3  cents  per  100  pounds  on  grain  intended  for  export  at 
Baltimore  made  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  American  grain  to  compete  with  foreign 
grain  in  British  ports,  or  is  it  simply  the  result  of  a  contest  between  rival  trunk  rail- 
roads or  rival  steamship  lines  for  the  purpose  of  securing  business  ?  , 

Answer.  The  rebate  of  .3  cents  per  100  pounds  (or  one  and  one-half  cents 
since  1st  April)  was  necessary  to  place  Baltimore  on  an  equality  with  Philadelphia  and 
Boston.  A  similar  rebate  had  been  existing  at  Philadelphia  for  a  number  of  years ; 
also,  in  the  opinion  of  merchants,  to  enable  American  grain  to  compete  in  European 
markets  by  reducing  the  cost  of  product  brought  from  the  West. 

Question  14.  Is  the  weight  or  volume  of  freight  which  can  be  transported  from  Bos- 
ton west  via  coastwise  steamer  lines  limited  by  the  available  freight-space  in  such 
steamers,  which  would  not  be  occupied  unless  such  freights  could  be  secured,  and  for 
this  cause  is  the  competition  for  the  transport  of  freights  to  the  West  limited  in  amount  f 

Answer.  No.  The  steamers  from  Boston  to  Baltimore  have,  as  a  general  rule,  plenty 
of  unoccupied  room,  and  it  is  from  this  abundance  of  available  space  that  freight-rates 
vo  Baltimore  are  lower  than  from  Baltimore  to  Boston. 

The  absence  of  more  western-bound  traffic  via  steamers  from  Boston  arises  more 
properly  from  the  preference  which  merchants  have  for  all-rail  routes. 

Question  15.  Please  to  state  in  tabular  form  the  prevailing  ocean  rates  from  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  to  Liverpool  during  the  year  1875,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  average  freight-rates  from  Liverpool  to  those  ports  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. 

Answer.  In  reply  we  refer  to  the  several  annexed  reports  from  the  respective  ports 
of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  I  regret,  however,  that  so  little  in- 
lurmatiou  could  be  obtained  of  freight-rates  from  Liverpool  to  ports  on  the  Atlantic. 
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I  would  add  that  early  in  Jane,  1675,  the  English  steamship  companies  at  a  coDference 
held  in  London  entered  into  an  agreement  as  to  rates  between  Liverpool  and  New 
York.  All  the  companies  were  ranged  under  two  classes^  "  fast "  and  *'  slow,''  the  latter 
including  but  two  lines,  National  and  Williams  and  Guion. 

The  rates  agreed  upon  were,  for  fine  goods,  40  shillings  per  ton ;  rough  goods,  20  shil- 
lings ;  weight-goods,  12a.  6d. ;  and  crates,  7«.  6d.,  with  10  per  cent,  primage  added  to  the 
fast  lines  and  5  per  cent,  to  the  slow. 

These  rates  doubtless  formed  the  basis  for  steamers  destined  to  other  Atlantic  ports 
when  freight  offered. 

Ocean  freight-rates  from  Boston  to  Liverpool,  current  about  the  Ibth  of  each  month,  for  ike 

year  ld75. 


Month. 


Steamer. 


Cotton  per 
pound. 


Grain   per 
bushel. 


January.. 
February 
March  ... 
April..... 

May 

June..... 


July 

August  — 
September 
October . . . 
November . 
December  . 


id, 
id, 
id, 

-?gd. 


9d, 
9d. 
ed, 
5d. 
Aid. 

7<f. 
7id. 
bid. 
eid. 

Id. 

9<{. 


7.5 


Sail. 


Cotton  per 
pound. 


Grain  per 
bushel. 


7H 

None. 

None. 

4(1. 

None. 

6^.  hst  of 

month. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
Noue. 
None. 
None. 


Correct  distance  from  Boston  to  Liverpool,  2,936  miles. 


Ocean  freight-rates  from  Xeio  York  to  Liverpool,  current  about  the  Ibth  of  each  month,  fvr 

the  year  1875. 


Month. 


January... 
February . , 
March  .... 

April 

May 

June 

July , 

August... 
September 
October . . 
November 
December 


Steamer. 


Cotton  per 
pound. 


^d. 
^d. 


id. 
id, 

^d,  to  -fsd. 

id. 
Id. 
id. 

■f^d.  to  id. 


Grain  per 
bushel. 


lOid,  to  XO^d. 
Y^d,  to  lid. 
6id.  to  7d. 


6d, 

5id,  to  6d. 

6|d.  to  7id. 

7id.  to  8d. 

&id.  to  9d. 

e^d.  to  7d. 

91d. 

&id.  to  9d, 

lOid.  to  IQid. 


SaiL 


Cotton  per 
pound. 


id. 
id. 


Tfd. 
Tid. 

id. 
id. 

Tfd. 

T*^.  tofd. 

M 
ad. 


^d. 


Grain  per 


9id.tom 

MarehVoth, 
wheat  in 
bags,7d. 

5^. 

bid. 

7id, 

7  Id,  to  ^. 

9d, 

6^.to6|<2. 

syL 

8d. 
9d. 


Correct  distance  from  Sandy  Hook,  N.  Y.,  to  Liverpool,  3,013  miles. 
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Ill 


Ocean  frdght-rates  from  Philadelphia  to  Liverpool,  current  about  the  Ibth  of  each  months  for 

the  year  1875. 


Montb. 


Jannary  .. 
February  . 
March  .... 

AprU 

May 

Jaoe 

July 

Aagast  . . . 
September 
October . . . 
November. 
December  . 


Steamer. 


Sail. 


Cotton. 


H.  and  5 
id,  and  5 
id.  and  5 
Hif.  and  5 
fyl,  and  5 
|d.  and  j> 


per  cent. 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent. 


tW<2*  and  5 
f  d.  and  5 
id,  and  5 


per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent. 


Grain. 


11  d. 
Hid, 
lUd, 

10  d. 
6id. 

8  d, 
6id. 
9id. 

9  d, 
did, 
9f2. 

11  d. 


and  5  per  cent, 
and  5  per  cent, 
and  5  per  cent, 
and  5  per  cent, 
and  5  per  cent, 
and  5  per  cent, 
and  5  per  cent, 
and  5  per  cent, 
and  5  per  cent, 
and  5  per  cent, 
and  5  per  cent, 
and  5  per  cent. 


9.9 


Cotton. 


a'' 


Em  0) 
»••  ^*  ^ 

•5-22  a 


Grain. 


^  ^ 


Correct  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Liverpool : 

Miles. 

Distance  Philadelphia  to  Cape  Henlopen 102 

Distance  Cape  Henlopen  to  Cape  Clear 2,808 

Distance  Cape  Clear  to  Qaeenstown 54 

Distancse  Queenstown  to  Liverpool • 1 236 

Total 3,200 


Ocean  freight-rates  from  Baltimore  to  Liverpool,  current  about  the  15th  of  each  month,  for 

the  year  1&75. 


Blonth. 


Steamer. 


Sail. 


Cotton. 


January  .. 
Febmary  . 
March  .... 

April 

5Uy 

Jane 

July 

Aagnat  ... 
^^ptember 
October  .. 
November. 
December 


%. 


fd. 
Nominal 
^d, 

^d, 

A  to  id. 
id, 
id. 


Grain. 


I2i  to  13d. 

12id. 

8id. 

Nominal 

8d. 

8id. 

8d. 

8i  to9d. 

tid. 

Sriu. 

lOitolld. 
13id. 


8.8 


Cotton. 


o 


Grain. 


1 

i 

►> 

■s 

•*a 

m      * 

C 

C  rs 

s 

Is 

o 

98    ►> 

g 

■f?-^ 

G  ^^ 

(M 

^'S 

o 

^  9 

u 

iSg- 

0 
2' 

9    1 

s 


With  5  per  cent,  primage  added. 

Miles. 

Distance  Baltimore  to  Cape  Henry 160 

Distance  Cape  Henry  to  Cape  Clear 2,888 

Distance  Cape  Clear  to  Queenatown 54 

Distance  Qaeenstown  to  Liverpool 236 

Total  distance  Baltimore  to  Liverpool 3,338 
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Question  16.  To  what  extent  is  grain  purchased  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  line,  or 
by  any  steamer  line  or  lines  connected  with  that  road  for  the  purpose  of  completiDg 
cargoes  to  Europe  f 

Answer.  None  whatever  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road»  nor  by  the  steamer-lines 
connected  with  it.  As  a  general  thing  the  freight-room  for  these  steamers  is  engaged 
in  advance  of  their  arrival. 

This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  steamers  running  in  connection  with  that  road. 

Question  17.  Do  the  steamer-lines  from  Baltimore  to  Europe  receive  their  g;raiD- 
freights  at  the  same  wharf  at  which  they  receive  other  merchandise  ?  If  not,  is  the 
grain  brought  from  the  elevator  to  the  ships,  or  are  the  ships  taken  to  the  elevator  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  such  freights  ? 

Answer.  All  the  regular  steamers,  such  as  the  Allen  Line,  Beaver  Line,  and  Ham- 
burg German  Lloyd  Line,  receive  the  grain  portion  of  their  cargoes  from  lighters  along- 
side, the  grain  being  bagged  at  the  elevators.  These  steamers  carry  genera)  cargo, 
and  only  grain  in  bags.  AH  transient  steamers  and  sailing-vessels  loading  grain  re- 
ceive their  cargoes  direct  from  the  elevators. 

Question  18.  Please  to  mention  the  various  competing  lines  for  the  transportation  of 
merchandise  from  Baltimore  to  principal  points  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States. 

Answer.  (1)  Baltimore  and  Southern  Steam  Tiransportation  Company  to  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  and  Charleston,  has  five  steamers. 

(2)  Merchants'  Steamship  Companv  to  Charleston,  one  steamer  at  present. 

(3)  Bidtimore  and  New  Berne  hue  has  three  steamers. 

(4)  Merchants  and  Miners'  Company  from  Baltimore  to  Savannah,  two  steamers. 

(5)  The  Bay  line  of  steamers  to  Norfolk  daily,  connecting  with  the  Seaboard  and 
Roanoke  Railroad  at  Portsmouth,  Ya. 

Question  19.  So  far  as  you  may  be  able,  please  to  state  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
under  which  the  various  lines  just  mentioned  compete,  and  also  any  facts  in  relation 
to  contests  which  have  been  waged  between  such  competing  lines  during  the  last  year. 

Answer.  The  terms  of  agreement  cannot  be  stated.  As  to  facts  in  relation  to  con- 
tests, can  only  give  the  points  for  which  competitou  is  made,  and  by  which  lines,  and 
effects  of  such  competition. 

The  Baltimore  Steam-Packet  Company,  being  under  the  same  control  as  Richmond, 
Fredericksburgh  and  Potomac  Railroad,  is  enabled  to  bring  cotton  from  North  Caro- 
lina, points  below  Weldon,without  rail  competition ;  but  at  Richmond  they  meet  a  com- 
petitor in  the  Richmond  and  York  River  line  of  steamers,  and  at  Petersburgh  wi(h 
Powhatan  line. 

Just  now,  Clyde  has  a  line  of  steamers  running  from  New  Berne,  N.  C,  in  connectioo 
with  railroads  into  the  central  part  of  North  Carolina,  and  are  bringing  cotton  from 
Raleigh,  Goldsborough,  (&.c.,  at  nominally  same  rates  as  Baltimore  Steam -Packet  Com- 
pany, but  allowing  rebate  to  shipper  over  Baltimore  Steam-Packet  Company  and  rail- 
routes  into  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  There  is  competition  with  the  steamers  run- 
ning to  Wilmington  and  to  Charleston  and  Savannah. 

Tnis  competition  ran  high  last  summer,  when  large  quantities  of  bacon  were  beiog 
sent  to  South  Carolina  and  Greorgia.  I  think  freight  ou  bacon  ran  as  low  as  30  cents 
per  100  pounds  to  Columbus  and  Augusta. 

Baltimore  needs  a  through  freight  rail-route  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  which 
she  is  denied  by  Steam-Packet  Company  controlling  Richmond,  Fredericksburgh  and 
Potomac  Railroad.  On  this  account,  freight  from  Weldon  on  cotton  amounts  to  $2.25 
per  bale,  when  by  rail  it  could  be  made  to  pay  well  at  $1.50  per  bale. 

The  city  of  Richmond  and  the  stockholders  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  are 
petitioning  the  Virginia  legislature  to  charter  another  road  to  Washington  from  Bicb- 
mond. 

Question  20.  Are  the  elevators  at  which  sea-going  vessels  load  owned  by  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  or  by  other  companies  or  individuals,  and  what  is 
being  done  toward  the  extension  of  snch  facilities  of  trade  at  Baltimore  ? 

Answer.  Th3  Biltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Companv  runs  two  elevators  (A  and  B) 
at  Locust  Point,  with  capacity  for  storing  one  and  a  half  to  two  millions  of  bushels. 

The  Canton  Company  has  one  for  the  use  of  the  Northern  Central  and  Union  Rail- 
way Companies,  capacity  for  storing  100,000  bushels  only ;  but  with  facilities  of  trans- 
ferring from  cars  to  vessels  about  4a,000  bushels  per  day. 

The  Northern  Central  Railroad  Company  is  now  constructing  one  with  capacity  of 
500,000  bushels,  located  on  deep  water  at  Canton ;  this  latter  will  be  finished,  we  learn, 
for  the  next  crop  season. 

Question  21.  How  do  ocean-steamer  rates  from  Baltimore  to  Liverpool  compare  with 
rates  from  Liverpool  to  Baltimore  T 

Answer.  Rates  from  Liverpool  to  Baltimore  pay  but  a  small  portion  of  the  expenses 
of  the  trip  on  account  of  the  competition  for  the  limited  amount  of  goods  imported; 
owners  chiefly  rely  on  freights  outward  from  Baltimore  for  their  remuneration. 

Question  22.  Does  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  transport  grain  and  other  western  pro- 
ducts to  Baltimore  for  export  to  Europe  or  other  foreign  ports,  and  to  what  extent  f 
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Answer.  Yes;  quite  larf^ely.  particnlarly  of  grain;  and  is  making  extensive 
arrangenients  through  the  Northern  Central  Railway  Company  for  terminal  facilities, 
which  will  enahle  her  to  compete  for  a  still  larger  share  of  the  grain-trade. 

Question  23.  By  means  of  what  rail  or  water  combinations  does  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  now  transport  freights  from  the  West  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Boston  f  • 

Answer.  In  1875,  during  the  railroad  war,  for  a  portion  of  the  time,  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Road  had  an  ocean  steam-line  from  New  York,  but  since  that  war  closed 
freiifht  to  and  from  Philadelphia  and  New  York  is  carried  by  the  canal-lines  mentioned 
in  No.  B. 

Freight  to  and  from  Boston,  passing  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  is  carried 
by  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  line. 

8  AV 


APPENDIX  No   8. 


ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMERCE  OF  CINCIX. 
NATI,  THE  COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS  TO  AND  FROM  THAT  CITY,  AM» 
THE  VARIOUS  TRANSPORTATION  LINES  CONNECTING  CINCINNATI  WITK 
SOUTHERN  AND  EASTERN  MARKETS,  BY  MR.  SYDNEY  D.  MAXWELL 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  CINCINNATI  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE.    1«76. 

Question.  1.  For  every  one  hundred  loaded  cars  from  Cincinnati  to  pointii  east  ot 
Buffalo  and  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  about  how  many  loaded  cars  are  tberv 
received  at  Cincinnati  from  the  section  just  referred  to? 

Answer.  To  this  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway  and  the  Cleveland,  Colam- 
bus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  reply  about  the  same  number.  The  represeDUtire 
of  the  Union  and  National  line,  passing  over  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Saint Loou 
Railway,  reports  about  seventy-five  cars,  while  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati. says  for 
every  one  hundred  loaded  cars  east  they  receive  about  fifty  loaded  cars  west,  estimat- 
ing car-leads  in  both  directions  at  20,000  pounds. 

From  these  statements,  in  the  absence  of  more  definite  figures,  it  appears  that  the 
number  for  the  four  trunk-roads  named  cannot  vary  much  from  seventy-fire  loadeii 
oars,  the  number  being  more  likely  to  be  above  these  figures  than  below  tbem. 

Question  2.  For  every  one  hundred  cars  (loaded)  from  Cincinnati  over  the  roads  niD- 
ning  to  Lake  Erie,  about  how  many  loaded  cars  are  received  over  such  roads  at  CIq- 
oinnati  ? 

Answer.  Abont  ninety-five  loaded  cars  forwarded  from  Cincinnati  to  one  baodrrd 
loaded  cars  received  at  Cincinnati  over  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad, 
and  abont  an  equal  number  over  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis 
Railroad. 

Question  3.  Is  it  proper  to  assume  that  your  statistics  of  tonnage  of  vessels  bnilt 
and  of  steamboats  running  between  Cincinnati  and  other  ports  indicates  the  progres? 
of  the  commerce  of  Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio  River? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  There  are  causes  which  have  been  operating  to  reduce  the  nnmber 
of  vessels  buUt  at  Cincinnati  which  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the  oooimerr« 
of  this  city  on  the  Ohio  River.  Neither  will  it  do  to  measure  the  progress  of  the  com- 
merce by  the  tonnage  of  vessels  plying  between  Cincinnati  and  other  ports.  To  doo> 
would  be  to  assume  that  the  nature  of  the  business,  stage  of  water,  ^.,  were  each 
year  the  same,  whereas  the  incidents  from  year  to  year  are  quite  unlike.  It  makes  on 
difference  how  frequently  a  vessel  may  arrive  and  depart,  or  whether  she  has  fall  car- 
goes of  Cincinnati  freight  or  not,  she  is  counted  once,  and  only  once,  in  tonnage  dar- 
ing the  year.  Again,  uie  means  used  by  those  engaged  in  the  shipping  interest  have 
very  materiallychanged  and  are  changing.  There  has  been  for  a  nnmber  of  yean  so 
increased  use  of  barges.  The  character  or  the  vessels  is  changing,  this  being  speciallr 
the  case  since  the  completion  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal.  The  tonnage  of 
vessels  is  increasing.  The  smaller  class  of  boats  is  giving  way  to  boats  of  greatly  id- 
creased  tonnage,  constructed  with  a  view  to  capacity,  and  yet  run  at  an  expense  rela- 
tively below  any  of  their  predecessors.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  your  attentioo 
to  the  report  of  Cant.  Sam  J.  Hale,  from  the  committee  on  river  navigation.  $a^ 
mitted  recently  to  theBoard  of  Trade  of  Cincinnati.  Captain  Hale  is  conversant  vir!i 
river-navigation,  having  been  long  intimately  oonnectea  with  the  same.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  report: 

» 

Bepart  of  the  Committee  <m  River  Navigation,  . 

Hon.  Wm.  T.  Bishop, 

Prendeni  Board  of  Trade : 

Yonr  committee  on  river  navigation  would  respectfully  report,  that  nothing  of  par- 
ticular interest  has  been  brought  to  its  attention  during  the  year  now  drawing  to  a 
close;  .at  the  same  time  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  somewhat  of  the  situation  aofl 
future  prospects  of  this  great  auxiliary  to  the  commerce  of  our  city. 

We  find  the  same  general  complaint  of  hard  times  in  steamboating  as  in  other  de- 
partments of  husiness ;  and  some  steamboatmen  go  so  &r  as  to  say  tnat  the  river  is 
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**  played  out.''  This  conclasloD,  however,  is  not  warranted  by  the  facts ;  it  is  attribn- 
table  more  to  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  state  of  affairs.  Since  the  en- 
largement of  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal,  onr  steamboats  have  undergone  a 
complete  change  in  construction  and  capacity. 

What  was  known  as  a  large  and  money-makinj;  steamboat  in  the  eood  old  steam- 
boating  days,  from  1850  to  1865,  as  applied  to  Cincinnati  craft,  would  not  be  able  to 
compete  in  trade  with  the  steamboat  of  to-day.  Then  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
boat«  adapted  to  the  old  locks  was  from  three  hundred  to  eight  hundred  tons;  now  it 
is  from  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  tons.  Nor  is  this  difference  confined  merely  to 
the  carrying  capacity,  but  the  application  and  utilizing  the  steam-power  is  greatly  in 
favor  of  the  present  day.  For  instance,  we  find  that  the  engines  wliich  propelled  the 
Alice  Dean,  a  boat  of  six  hundred  tons  capacity,  now  doing  the  same  service  for  the 
Thomaa  Sherlock,  a  boat  of  fifteen  bundred  tons  capacity. 

This,  of  course,  cheapens  river  transportation,  and  it  may  and  propably  does  work 
some  bardsbipe  to  river  men,  especially  to  those  in  responsible  positions;  for  the  same 
set  of  officers  and  skilled  mechanics  can  navigate  one  of  the  large  boats  of  the  present 
day  as  easily  as  they  could  one  of  the  old-time  boats,  again  saving  in  expense  upon 
tonnage  estimate. 

To  all  this  add  the  more  rigid  economy  now  practiced  by  steamboat  captains  and 
owners,  and  we  will  at  once  see  that  the  tendency  is  toward  cheap  freights  by  river, 
and  that  steamboats  can  and  will  carry  passengers  and  freights  at  greatly  reduced 
rates  from  those  of  former  periods. 

Formerly,  the  prevailing  rates  of  freight  between  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans,  either 
way,  was  from  30  to  40  cents  per  100  pounds.  This  was  before  the  war.  Now,  a 
steamboat,  with  a  competent  load,  can  make  money  at  20  to  25  cents  per  100  pounds . 

The  supply  of  freight  can  never  be  less  than  it  is  now.  As  Cincinnati  increases  in 
trade,  so  must  the  traffic  upon  the  river ;  and  to-day  a  railroad  on  each  bank  of  the 
Ohio  River  would  not  be  able  to  carry  the  freight  that  floats  upon  its  waters.  The 
flat-boats  laden  with  coal,  with  iron  ore,  with  hay,  and  other  farm  products;  the 
barges  and  the  steamboats  aggpregate  a  tonnage  capacity  sufficient  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  millions  of  tons  of  freig  ht  per  annum. 

Especially  may  we  expect  a  large  increase  in  the  transportation  by  river  of  one  of 
the  southern  staple  productions,  to  wit,  the  sugar-crop  of  Liouisiana,  which  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  in  1665,  was  18,000  hogsheads ;  in  1873,  89,000  hogsheads ;  in  1874, 117,000 
hogsheads ;  the  estimate  for  1875  being  150,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  250,000  barrels 
of  molasses. 

The  planting  for  1H76  is  large,  and  with  a  continuation  of  present  favorable  pros- 
pects, the  crop  of  this  year  will  show  a  further  increase. 

That  this  produce  can  be  carried  better  and  cheaper  by  river  than  by  rail  was  de- 
monstrated this  season,  in  the  fact  that  when  steamboats  put  freight  to  20  cents  per 
100  pounds,  railroads  withdrew  their  competition. 

The  increase  in  the  transportation  of  coal  and  iron  ores  during  the  past  few  years 
has  been  remarkable,  and  we  believe  that  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  coal  and  iron 
alone  now  carried  upon  the  Ohio  River  exceeds  in  tonnage  that  of  the  entire  transpor- 
tation of  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Tow-boats  built  expressly  for  this  trade  have  not  only  Increased  in  numbers,  bat 
largely  in  power  and  capacity. 

The  Oakland  and  the  Ajax,  for  example,  have  taken  to  New  Orleans  safely,  in  a 
single  tow,  exceeding  twenty  thousand  tons  of  coal,  and  the  new  boat,  Joseph  6.  Will- 
iams, is  confidently  estimated  fnlly  competent  for  a  tow  of  twenty-six  thousand  tons. 
The  great  value  of  the  coal  trade  within  and  of  itself,  and  it  being  so  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  manufactures  of  every  description,  makes  its  cheap  transportation  of  vital 
importar^ce.  The  importance  and  value  of  the  river  as  a  means  of  transportation  is  by 
DO  means  diminishing,  but  is  steadily  increasing,  quite  as  rapidly  as  any  other  depart- 
ment of  trade  or  commerce  in  onr  section. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  23, 1874,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Light-House  Board 
was  extended  over  the  western  rivers;  and  within  the  past  two  years  great  benefits 
and  aids  have  beengiven  to  navigation  by  placing  signal-lights  at  all  the  difficult  chan- 
nels of  the  river,  (^vernment  has  also  been  active  in  removing  obstructions,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  river  is  now  much  safer  than  formerly.  With  the  fostering  care  of 
the  Government  so  well  begun,  continued  to  meet  the  demands  of  commerce  upon  our 
rivers,  they  can  never  have  any  formidable  competitor  for  the  transportation  of  the 
prmlucts  of  the  fertile  valleys  lying  along  their  borders,  or  of  the  countless  manufac- 
tures which  are  daily  enriching  this  great  central  valley. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  one  subject  of  vital  interest  to  all  persons  engaged  in  river 
commerce^  to  which  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  board  of  trade,  the  need  of 
radically  improving  the  Ohio  River,  so  as  to  secure  a  minimum  depth  of  six  feet  of 
water  throughout  the  year.  From  information  furnished  by  Colonel  Merrill,  the  engi- 
neer in  charge,  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  improving  the 
Ohio  Hiver  on  the  same  plan  and  methods  that  have  been  so  successful  on  the  Seine 
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and  other  French  rivers.  That  the  system  will  be  snccussfnl  does  not  admit  of  a  doabt, 
as  it  has  been  in  use  in  France  since  I860,  and  is  in  nse  now.  The  system  would  met-t 
with  some  opposition  from  the  owners  of  the  large  coal  tows,  as  at  times  it  woald 
necessitate  the  breaking  up  of  a  retnming  fleet  of  empty  barges  in  passing  throngb  the 
locks,  causing  delay  and  expense ;  but  as  this  particular  branch  oi  trade  is  carried  oq 
largely  during  the  high-water  season,  it  would  appear  to  be  Just  and  £air  that  a  trul 
dam  should  be  built  by  the  Government,  and  the  system  tested ;  the  benefits  to  the 
general  commerce  of  the  Ohio  River  far  outweighing  the  one  particular  interest 

SAM.  J.  BALE,  Chaima*. 

Question  4.  Specify  the  principal  commodities  which  are  now  transported  chiefly  or 
exclusively  on  the  river  both  above  and  l)elow  Cincinuati,  and  in  both  directions. 

Answer.  There  is  nothing  now  transported  exclusively  by  the  river.  Even  coal, 
which  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  mast  continue  to  be  largely  transported  by 
water,  is  being  brought  to  the  city  in  increased  quantities  by  rail.  There  are,  boW- 
ever,  some  commodities  that  will  probably  always  be  largely  transported  by  the  riri-r. 
These  are  coal,  stone,  cement,  lime,  pig  and  manufactured  iron,  ores,  nails,  salt,  gVan 
and  glassware,  hay,  corn,  flour,  whisky,  sugar,  molanses,  rice,  provisions,  farnitore,&o. 

Question  5.  Please  state  briefly  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  time  when  the  transpor- 
tation of  express  snoods  and  of  the  lighter  and  more  valuable  freights  bound  to  points 
at  the  South  and  West  were  transferred  entirely  from  the  rivers  to  the  railroads. 

Answer.  The  change  closely  followed  the  completion  of  the  respective  roads  leading 
to  and  from  the  city. 

Question  6.  In  your  opinion  what  classes  of  freights  must  always  be  moved  exelo- 
sively  by  river,  and  with  respect  to  what  classes  of  goods  will  the  rivers  always  affonl 
the  advantage  of  regulating  rail-rates  through  competition  ? 

Answer.  There  is  no  class  of  freights  that  must  be  moved  exclusively  by  river,  aDd 
yet  there  are  articles  that  will  be  largely  transported  by  river.  As  to  classes  of  goods 
in  which  rail-rates  are  to  be  always  regulated  by  the  river,  there  are  questions  in- 
volved  which  are  difficult  to  solve.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  remote  condition  of 
railroad  freighting  in  this  country.  The  railroad  system  is  by  no  means  completed, 
particularly  through  territory  tributary  to  the  commerce  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Kivers.  The  regulation  of  rates  by  the  General  Government,  the  building  of  roails 
which  shall  be  open  to  all  shippers  who  may  desire  to  place  cars  thereon,  and  otber 
problems,  are  involved  in  the  survey  of  the  future  transportation  field  of  the  coontrr. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  safely,  that  in  all  the  great  commodities  that  are  to  be 
moved  between  the  South  and  the  North,  in  the  country  adjacent  to  the  great  nTfr«, 
water  navigation  must  always  be  a  wholesome  check  on  l^e  railroads.  With  the  com- 
petition which  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  must  always  secure,  it  will  not  br 
possible  for  railroads,  except  it  may  be  for  limited  periods,  tobe  independent  of  river- 
rates  in  the  heavy  products  of  this  country  which  may  be  able  to  reach  the  river  under 
circumstances  at  all  favorable. 

Question  7.  Please  to  give  one  or  two  examples  of  prorating  arrangements  betwe«>i] 
rail  and  water  transportation,  showing  how  many  miles  or  river  are  taken  as  the 
equivalent  of  one  mile  of  rail. 

Answer.  The  basis  of  prorating  arrangements  is  not  found  alone  in  comparative  dii^- 
tances.  Thus  between  Cincinnati  and  Huntington,  w^here  there  is  no  rail  competition, 
in  the  adjustment  between  the  vessels  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  the 
river  is  taken  at  its  measurement;  that  is,  one  mile  of  river  to  one  mile  of  road. 
Between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  the  river,  the  measurement  of  which  is  about  IS\ 
miles,  is  taken  at  110  and  120  miles,  according  to  circumstances.  Between  Cincinnati 
and  Memphis,  the  understanding  is  that  the  acyustment  is  made  on  a  basis  of  two 
miles  of  nver  to  one  mile  of  road. 

Question  8.  Statistics  of  the  increase  of  the  wealth  and  population  of  Cincinnati 
during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Answer.  I  append  herewith  a  table  showing  the  growth  in  population,  valne  ot 
real  and  personal  property,  of  imports  and  exports  ot  merchandise,  and  of  mannfactan^s 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  This  period  has  been  taken  because  we  haveuotl- 
ing  but  the  Federal  census,  and  the  limitation  to  twenty  years,  indicated  in  yoor  in- 
terrogatory, would  give  but  two  such  exhibits.  The  year  1854-55  was  the  first  year  in 
which  values  as  to  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  were  calculated,  so  that  prv 
cediug  years  cannot  be  given.  In  manufactures,  antecedent  to  18G9,  the  aggregate 
value  is  given  at  the  close  of  each  decade. 

In  attempting  to  measure  the  growth  of  this  city  by  these  figures,  there  are  circuoi- 
stances  which  are  necessary  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with  the  ei- 
hibit.  Though  Covington  and  Newport  are  in  different  States  and  separated  froru 
Cincinnati  by  the  Ohio  River,  they  are  substantially  a  part  of  Cincinnati.  A  hxf? 
number  of  the  citizens  of  those  cities  are  engaged  in  business  on  the  Ohio  side,  aoil 
much  of  the  manufacturing  done  there  is  either  conducted  by  Cincinnati  enterpri^ 
and  wealth,  or  owes  its  importance  to  its  proximity  to  this  city.    While  the  ratio  of 
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increase  will  not  be  seriously  affected  by  considering  the  popalatiou  of  the  three  cities 
sku  one  as  a  mere  abstract  fact  connected  with  population,  it  may  be  of  interest,  and  I 
accordingly  give  them,  as  follows,  from  the  census  of  the  three  last  decades : 


Cities. 

1870. 

1860. 

1650. 

Cincinnati  ..-. 

216, 239 
24,505 
15,087 

161,044 
16, 471 
10, 046 

115, 435 

Covington 

9,408 

Newport -..•-. 

5,695 

Total 

255,831 

187.561 

130,738 

An  important  fact  in  connection  with  this  subject  is  the  tide  of  emigration  which 
h&i  Het  in  from  the  city  to  the  country  adjacent.  Within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles, 
not  embraced  in  the  city  limits,  many  new  suburban  towns  and  villages  have  sprung 
up  during  the  past  .ten  years.  Old  ones  have  largely  increased  in  population  ana. 
wealth.  This  growth  has  been  almost  entirely  from  the  city.  The  drain  made  on  Cin- 
cinnati in  this  respect  is  an  important  one,  and  though  it  is  not  practicable  to  reach 
the  exact  extent  of  the  loss,  ir  has  doubtless  relatively  materially  ch.ingcd  the  figures 
ante  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  city,  as  the  same  is  shown  by  the  census  and 
by  tht^  figures  of  the  tax  duplicate  of  the  city. 

Again  as  to  growth,  as  exhibited  by  the  values  of  merchandise,  which  has  been 
received  and  shippe<l  at  Cincinnati,  it  must  be  remembered  that  from  the  year  1866  to 
W6  immense  depreciation  in  values  occurred.  To  measure  the  aggregate  volume  b^ 
tbe  figures  as  to  aggregate  value  would  be  fallacious  and  unfair  to  the  city.  This 
method  would  indicate  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  business,  whereas,  when  the  other 
element  which  enters  into  the  calculation  is  considered,  a  material  and  important  in- 
crease would  be  shown.  This  same  fact  must  also  be  kept  in  view  in  considering  the 
statistics  as  to  the  manufactures  of  the  city.  The  past  ten  years,  iu  almost  all  depart- 
uicnts,  has  been  a  period  of  shrinkage  in  values,  the  influence  of  which,  on  the  aggre- 
gate figures  of  proauction,  has  been  of  a  marked  character. 

* 

Table  showing  the  growth  in  value  of  real  and  personal  property ^  imports  and  exports  of  mer- 
chandisCy  and  of  manufactures  in  the  city  of  Cindnnati  from  1850  to  1875,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Vslae  of  real 
property. 

Value  of  per- 
sonal prop- 
erty. 

Valae  of  im- 
ports. 

Value  of  ex- 
ports. 

1 

Valae  of  man- 
ufactures. 

1^50 

134, 19i  430 
34, 578. 450 
35. 697, 540 
36.  520. 040 
56, 135,  436 
60. 335, 932 
60, 701, 267 
61, 340,  971 
69, 681, 602 

63,  746. 316 
61, 428, 917 
62, 077, 837 
63,503,996 

64,  441. 532 
65, 385.  774 
67.610.611 
66, 454,  662 
68,569,040 
69, 799,  604 
79.243,844 
78,736,482 

123,  497.  883 
119. 621,  886 
121, 168, 178 
193, 931,  790 
195. 976, 835 

$8,668,998 
11.430.364 
16,  764. 570 
30,  321, 148 
98.  914,  969 
24,  994, 948 
20, 795, 903 
95. 104, 120 
96. 051, 151 
99, 292. 788 
30.539,458 
30, 313,  411 
99. 707,  861 
35.  932.  561 
49,  809,  .'^74 
63, 135, 389 
67,918,101 
68,  412, 285 
01.583,925 
58,  471,  666 
57,  370.  754 
56, 934.  444 
55, 469, 080 
63,471,360 
58,718,984 
58, 521, 730 



146,189,979 

lr:i 



i^si 

1«J3 

1-:^ 

bSa 

67, 501, 341 

75, 295,  901 

77,  950. 146 

83. 644, 747 

94, 213, 247 

103, 347, 216 

90, 198, 136 

103. 292.  893 

144. 189. 213 

389,  790.  537 

307, 552. 397 

362, 039.  766 

335. 961, 933 

98t,  063, 948 

983. 927, 903 

319.978,665 

983,  796, 219 

317, 646. 608 

396, 02:1. 054 

331. 777. 055 

311.079,639 

38. 777,  394 
50. 809. 146 

l'o6 

1-57 

1-38 

55. 642. 172 
59, 906. 506 

l-,'-0 

66, 007.  707 

77.  037. 188 

67.  093, 196 

76.  449. 869 

109. 397, 171 

939. 079. 895 

193,  790. 311 

201, 850, 055 

199, 929.  317 

144, 962. 133 

1-tiO 

46. 665. 999 

IHJI 

1-62 

1*63 

l-M 

1-^ 

1-66 

l-«>7 

1-6<J 

1^*39    

163,084.358.      119.146,089 
193. 517. 690          127  4M  031 

1B70 

Ml 

179,  848,  497 
200, 607, 040 
913, 320.  768 
921, 536, 852 
901,404.093 

135.988,365 
14 ).  486. 675 

Xfl'i 

1-73 

197. 698. 858 

lt«74 

144.907.371 

i>ni 

1461 431, 354 

Ton  will  find  herewith  your  blank  marked  "  F,"  showing  imports  and  exports  of 
flour  and  grain  each  commercial  year  from  1864^65  to  ld74-'75,  inclusive.  Our  year 
fur  Btatistical  purposes  ends  August  31. 
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F,— Flour  and  grain  received  at  and  shipped  from  CindnnaH,  1B65  to  1875. 


Ymts. 


ReoelTed. 


Flour. 


1865 
1H66 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 

irra 

1873 
1874 
1875 


Barreli. 
671. 570 
659.046 
577,996 
5^,897 
571,280 
774, 344 
705, 579 
590,930 
765.  469 
774. 916 
697,578 


Grain. 


BfuheU. 
5, 0:n,  905 
5, 603, 482 
5,625,894 
3,914,210 
4.  948,  611 
5,719,279 
5, 261. 916 
5,286,678 
7, 032, 051 
7, 521, 238 
7.600,432 


Shipped. 


Hour. 


I 


Barreli. 

436,186 
514.  450 
412,068 
353,896 
387.083 
576, 677 
538.498 
410. 501 
560,829 
551,774 
473,400 


Grain. 


BiuheU. 
:i.  176. 631 
1.835,945 

9,540.a'» 
1,240.239 
1,  S99.  ^76 
1,489,953 
1.395,046 
938,441^ 
1, 160. 6.% 
1.867,405 
1, 570, 357 


Qnestion  9.  Please  to  describe  the  routes  over  which  freights  are  shipped  between 
Montreal  and  Cincinnati,  Boston  and  Cincinnati,  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  Philadel- 
phia and  Cincinnati,  Baltimore  and  Cincinnati,  giving  the  names  of  the  roads  com- 
posing such  routes,  and,  in  the  same  connection,  the  various  fast  freight-lines  operated 
over  each  of  such  routes. 

Answer.  In  replying  to  this  question,  that  part  of  the  answer  pertaining  to  fast- 
freight  lines  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  a  description  of  the  ront-es,  inas- 
much as  the  latter  represents,  mainly,  what  is  generally  regarded  as  the  trunk-lines, 
though  some  of  the  roads  entering  into  these  lines  also  make  connections  with  other 
roads,  that  either  make  substantially  different  lines  of  transportation  or  render  the 
creation  of  such  lines  a  possible  thing. 

Montreal  and  Cincinnati :  via  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and 
Dayton  Railroad. 

Boston  and  Cincinnati :  via  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
LakeShoreand  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  and  Cleavland, Columbus, Ciocinnati  and 
Indianapolis  Railway ;  also,  viaBoston  and  Albany  Railroad, New  York  Central  Railroad* 
Canada  Southern  Railroad,  and  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad;  the  Erie 
Railway,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad  also  connect  Cincinnati  with  Boston,  but  do  so  partially  by  water. 

New  York  and  Cincinnati :  via  New  York  Ceotral  Railroad,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad,  and  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Railway ; 
also,  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis  Railway  : 
also,  via  Erie  Railway  and  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad ;  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  has  connections  with  New  York  over  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore  Railroad,  and  the  New  Jersey  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  run- 
ning cars  through  from  Cincinnati  to  New  York  without  change,  though  controlling 
no  road  to  that  city,  while  the  Chesapeiike  and  Ohio  Railroad  connects  by  steamship 
from  Richmond  to  New  York. 

Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati :  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  Pittsbnrgb^  Cincinnati 
and  Saint  Louis  Railway.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  connections  with 
Philadelphia  over  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  running 
cars  through  without  change  from  Cincinnati  to  Philadelphia,  though  controlling  no 
road  from  BHltiinore  to  the  latter  city.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  connects 
by  water  from  Richmond,  Va.  A  line  for  freights  also  exists,  comprising  the  Cleve- 
land, Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Railway,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Sonthern  Railroad,  Erie  Railway,  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  &.C.,  and  North  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Baltimore  and  Cincinnati :  via  Baltimore  and  Ohio  l^ilroad  and  Marietta  and  Cin- 
cinnati Railroad ;  also  via  Northern  Central  Railway, Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis  Railway. 

Tne  answer  to  that  part  of  the  question  pertaining  to  fast-freight  lines  will  be  found 
embraced  in  the  following  list,  exhibiting  the  names  of  the  fast-freight  lines  running 
between  Cincinnnti  and  other  points  north,  east,  and  south,  with  the  roads  over  which 
they  run  jrespeotiyely: 

White LiLe,  Merciiants'  Dispat-ch,  Hoosac  Tunnel  Line:  Boston  and  Albany,  New 
York  Central,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  and  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cin- 
cinnati and  Indianapolis  Railroads. 

Grea  Western  Dispatch,  Erie  and  Pacific  Dispatch,  South  Shore  Line :  Over  Erie 
Railway  and  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad  as  to  the  first  and  second  above 
named,  and  over  Erie  Railway,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Raihoad,  and 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Railway  as  to  the  last-named  ]ine.K 
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The  Sonth  Shore  Line  also  carries  freight  between  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia  over 
roads  previously  mentioned  in  connection  therewith,  together  with  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad,  d^c,  and  the  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Union  and  National  Line :  Over  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati 
and  Saint  Louis  Railway. 

Continental  Line :  Over  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  Marietta  and  Cincinnati 
Railroad. 

Diamond  Line :  Over  Erie  Railway,  Canada  Southern  Railroad,  and  Cincinnati,  Ham- 
ilton and  Dayton  Railroad. 

Canada  Southern  Line :  Over  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, Canada  Southern  Railroad,  and  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad. 

National  Dispatch  Line :  Over  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad,  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  and  Vermont  Central  Railroad. 

Green  Line :  Over  roads  generally  sonth  of  the  Ohio  River. 

Qnestion  10.  Which  of  the  trunk-lines  to  the  East  from  Cincinnati  do  not  allow  the 
uf»e  of  fast-freight  lines  ? 

Answer.  Fast-freight  lines,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  answer  to  question  7,  are  oper- 
ated over  all  the  trunk-lines  to  the  East  from  Cincinnati.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  runniug  from  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  to  Richmond,  Va.,  has  no  organised  fast- 
freight  line,  although  the  road  furnishes  facilities  for  the  transmission  of  fast  freight, 
in  connection  with  steamers  from  Cincinnati  to  Huntington  and  from  Richmond  to 
New  York  and  other  seaboard  cities.  All  the  fast-freight  lines  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made  are  co-operative  lines,  with  the  exception  of  the  Merchants'  Dispatch, 
which  is  a  commission  line  and  carries  only  west-bound  freights. 

Question  11.  Please  to  state  the  relative  importance  of  Uiocinnati,  in  comparison 
with  other  cities,  as  to  some  of  the  principal  commodities  of  her  commerce. 

Answer.  The  receipts  and  shipments  of  merchandise  wUich  unequivocally  belong  to 
the  commerce  of  a  piace,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  by  the  accident  of  trans- 
portation represent  commodities  merely  passing  through  the  point,  is,  with  the  pres- 
ent system  of  statistics  in  most  of  the  cities,  dimcult  to  procure.  There  might  be  a 
great  disproportion  between  the  real  business  of  a  commercial  point  and  what  seemed 
to  be  the  business  as  shown  by  figures  representing  the  movement  of  produce  at  that 
place.  The  figures  as  to  Cincinnati  commerce,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  arti- 
cles, probably  more  nearly  show  the  actual  business  of  the  city  than  those  generally 
of  other  large  points.  Without  having  more  data  than  I  now  possess,  it  would  be 
useless  to  undertake  the  answer  you  seek. 

Question  12.  Please  to  state,  approximately  at  least,  the  value  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports by  river  and  by  rail  during  the  years  1^5, 1865,  and  1)!)75. 

Answer.  The  purpose  of  our  statistics  as  to  values,  both  in  imports  and  exports,  is 
to  famish  information  as  to  the  aggregates  of  the  various  articles  of  our  commerce 
without  regard  to  the  methods  of  transportation,  so  that  a  part  of  the  matter  sought 
in  your  interrogatory  would  require  au  amount  of  labor  which  we  cannot  perform. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  imports.  In  the  exports  our  books  are  so  kept  that  it  is 
leNS  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  facts,  and  I  have  had  prepared  from  original  sources  the 
valnes  of  the  aggregate  shipments  for  the  three  periods  named',  though,  for  reasons 
hereafter  assigned,  the  bus  mess  of  the  canal  and  railroads  is  united.  In  three  in- 
stances approximations  are  used  as  to  the  distribution,  but  in  no  case  as  to  total  values 
by  all  means  of  transportation.  In  all  other  instances  the  figures  have  been  reached 
through  careful  computation,  in  which  the  data  have  been  the  actual  shipments  as 
reported  to  the  Merchants'  Exchange. 

The  following  exhibit  shows  the  aggregate  value  of  merchandise  exported  from 
Cincinnati  by  river  and  by  railroad  and  canal  for  the  three  commercial  years  of 
lSr>4-*55, 1864-65,  and  1874-75,  respectively,  each  year  closing  August  31 : 

bo4-T>5.  River $20,733,234 

Railroad  and  canal 18,044,160 

Total .,. 38.777,394 

l*^>l-»65.  River 77,496,017 

Railroad  and  canal 116,292,294 

Total 193,790,311 

lcf74-75.  River 43,  a32, 099 

Railroad  and  canal 157,571,924 

Total 201,404,023 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  shipments  by  railroad  and  canal  are  given  conjointly. 
Thw  is  in  accordance  with  the  manner  in  which  the  two  are  coupled  on  our  books. 
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By  reference  to  the  detailefl  table  famished  elsewhere  in  this  commanioation  it  wil 
be  seen  that  the  exports  now  by  canal  are  so  comparatively  small  .that  for  the  year 
1874-75,  at  least,  the  aggre|[^ate  is  not  materially  swelled  by  this  oonjanotion. 

There  are  a  number  of  matters  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  foie^i^iDg 
figures  in  order  to  render  them  available  as  a  measure  of  the  relation  which  the  river 
and  railroad  commerce  sustain  to  each  other.  Indeed,  it  mav  be  questioned  whether 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  commodities  is  so  good  an  index  of  relative  business  aa  tlie 
aggre^te  quantities,  which  represent  business  in  a  way  that  fluctuating  values  can« 
not.  The  year  1864-'65  embraced  the  larger  part  of  the  closing  year  of  the  war,  witli 
its  greatly  disturbed  values.  The  immense  depreciation  in  prices  which  has  occurred 
since  that  period  would  place  the  year  1874-'75  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  compariaon. 
Again,  in  that  year,  as  in  the  preceding  years  of  the  war,  the  business  relations  of  CId- 
cinnati  were  unlike  the  periods  both  before  and  after  the  rebellion.  This  was  pre- 
eminently a  border  city.  Our  commercial  relations  with  the  South  had  been  broken 
up ;  things  were  in  an  abnormal  condition.  Our  commerce  with  the  South  was  mainlj 
by  the  river,  and  even  this  was  in  such  a  state  that  the  figures  represent  the  unnatu- 
ral condition  which  war  imx>oses  upon  commerce,  rather  than  the  relation  whicli  a 
healthful  business  sustains  to  another  period  similarly  free  from  the  operation  of  ex- 
traordinary causes. 

Question  13.  Please  to  state  separately  the  amount  of  shipments  of  each  commodity 
by  rail  and  canal  for  the  year  enaed  August  31,  1S75. 

Answer.  You  will  find  a  table  immediately  following  showing  the  shipments  of  each 
article  of  merchandise,  reported  by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  by  river,  railroad,  and 
canal,  together  with  the  grand  total  in  each  case,  for  the  year  indicated.  This  table 
has  been  prepared  from  the  original  sources  of  the  chamber,  and  the  grand  aggregates 
are  the  same  which  appear  in  the  table  on  pages  189  and  190  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  chamber  for  1874-^75.  The  complete  distribution  into  the  various  meibods  of 
transportation  we  have  not  previously  atrempted.  In  this  table  approximatioDs  have 
been  necessary  in  but  three  instances,  and  these  cannot  vary  much  m>m  the  real  quan- 
tities. 

Table  showing  the  aggregate  exporte  of  merchandise  from  Cindnnaiif  by  Hver^  railroads,  and 

oanal,  for  the  commercial  year  ending  August  31, 1875. 


Articles. 


Beef 


Aloobol .....barrels. 

Ale,  beer,  Slo do... 

Apples,  green do... 

BaffRiDg ..pieces. 

Barley bashels. 

Beans do... 

Cln  barrels pounds. 

"  I  In  tierces do... 

Boots  and  shoes cases. 

Bran,  shipstaff,  iui tons. 

Brooms dosen. 

Butter...  J  ;;;y//.;;:;;;"////.;;;;;:fli.Vins  and  i^a. 

Candlea boxes. 

<^«-«5'- { ::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.':'SJ;: 

Cattle bead. 

Cement barrels. 

Chairs dozen. 

Cheese boxes. 

Coal , bashels. 

Coffee bags. 

Cooperage .pieces. 

Corn bushels. 

Com  meal barrels. 

Cottiin bales. 

Crockery-ware packaf^es. 

Eggs boxes  and  barrels. 

Feathers ^ bags. 

jM.t,  ( barrels. 

'^'* { kegs  and  kite. 

Floor barrels. 

Fruit,  dried bushels. 

Furniture packages. 

Glass boxes. 

Glassware packages. 

GresMe tierces. 

Hardware boxes  and  casks. 


River. 


613 

85.639 

19. 74S 

85,715 

7,553 

4,533 

887,006 

357,060 

13,670 

504 

14,499 

4«0 

16,397 

54,254 

87,815 

990 

1,849 

6.466 

13.358 

39.015 


Bailroads. 


36.989 

64.753 

63.719 

1,491 

4,697 

*4,8ao 

77 

361 

4,896 

15,659 

118, 786 

13.590 

69,793 

31,018 

38.637 

706 

19, 714 


558 

88,989 

37,569 

89.800 

74,033 

38,413 

1, 764. 440 

4, 760, 490 

44,878 

3,743 

5,580 

418 

9.31L 

838,436 

4,510 

7,630 

108,189 

13,684 

263 

79,872 

4, 566, 950 

99.303 

66,980 

501,494 

635 

145,834 

•J,  863 

10, 076 

8,391 

5,081 

35.383 

353,983 

69.560 

15.446 

14, 861 

39.593 

6,4C4 

83,533 


CanaL 


614 
753 


1,148 


79 


15 

488 


435,550 

51 

84.184 

11,308 

ISO 

19 


Ti^qosn- 
tity. 


40 


691 
39 


.1 


1,171 

109.  ITS 

46,0(3 

55,  M5 

36,  M6 
8.051.446 
5,117,550 

57,54? 
3.33C 

80,  OW 

95,70!! 

«e2.690 

8.6M 

103.43!^ 

80.  est 

laesi 
iit»,2»: 

5.00-2,501' 

136. 94S 

155.85: 

585.515 

%iX 

150.550 

6,0r>3 

10.153 

6.652 

10,017 

51,041 

473.410 

83, 1« 

85.  a» 

35.6:9 

7a  2» 
7,  no 

43.i46 


*  Belatlve  qnantitiea  sent  by  river  and  railroads,  and  these  oases  are  apptoximatioDs. 
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Table  $howing  the  aggregate  acpwie  of  merchandise  from  Cincinnati,  ^c. —Continued. 


Articlea. 


Hay bales. 

Hemp flo... 

HidM...   J nnmbjr. 

( poanda. 

Hoga head. 

Hops l»le«. 

Hones head. 

Iron.pig tons. 

( pieces. 

Iron  and  steel..  < bundles. 

( tona. 

T--J  (In  tierces pounds. 

^*"' {in  kegs ...do... 

L^'ad.  white ke^s. 

Ltather bandies. 

Lime barrels. 

Malt bushels. 

Manofaotares,  sundry packaj^cs. 

Herchandise,  sundry J toiia 

Molasses barrels! 

Nails kejES. 

Ndval  stores barrels. 

OaU bndhels. 

Oil barrels. 

Oil-cake tons. 

Onions barrels  and  sacks . 

Peanuts  bajca. 

Bacon pounds. 

Hams do... 

Pork         5 barrels. 

\  In  boxes pounds. 

Bnlk  meats do... 

Poutoes barrels  and  sacks. 

Rope,  twlne»  &c paokaj^es. 

Hye bushels. 

( barrels. 

( sacks. 

S^  (Flax do... 

^^ (  Grass  and  clover do  .. 

Sheep head. 

Soap boxes. 

Spices packages. 

Starch boxes. 

Stearins : tierces. 

Samr        5 llofrsheads. 

oagar...,  j barrels. 

Tallow tierces. 

!j_^f  ( hogsheads. 
*^'*  { boxes  and  bales. 
Manufactured packages. 

Vinegar barrels. 

Wheat bushels. 

Whisky barrels. 

Wine  and  liquor ...  {  ;;::;:;:::;: ".iiVetoiidboJei: 
Wool sacks  and  bales. 


River. 


Salt. 


Tobacco. 


1,»91 

8^ 

S2,816 

6.S20 

8,101 

328 

1, 328 

*36, 019 

69.635 

6(1, 5.i3 

3,6-J^ 

3,  A95,  660 

G77, 299 

»2,0I8 

4,381 

9,101 

78.  878 

16. 52.5 

190,500 

1,455 

16.  652 

134,  43-2 

1.794 

31,  895 

20,201 

18 

4,790 

1,230 

15, 393, 625 

6.325,267 

17,361 

296,000 

3,  547. 073 

36,809 

5,577 

15,800 

56,766 

470 

273 

13,778 

1,429 

72.167 

2,163 

•166,  875 

95 

3.609 

31,350 

106 

3,088 


Railroads. 


17,093 

7,062 

847. 016 

77,239 
2,291 

11,276 
1,598 


5,959 

13,397 

lOfi,  145 

62,250 

147, 163 

1,177 

4,572 

*52.  591 

27,309 

111.  794 

20.996 

35,  983,  424 

599,  495 

138,440 

30.54]1 

10,809 

181, 243 

8,060 

1, 101,  000 

140 

10,490 

153,  942 

6.681 

159,  982 

146,678 

1.920 

4.307 

39,425 

14, 504, 261 

17,081,219 

26,609 

4, 854,  7.30 

34.208,942 

79,  810 

16, 915 

81,473 

187.053 

4,430 

7,107 

36,  (»7 

170, 578 

166,828 

1.014 

*216, 548 

17,465 

4.372 

78,180 

3,698 

40.218 

8,776 

800,299 

6,901 

342, 349 

869,610 

3.987 

84,002 

18,631 


Canal. 


192 
4 


34,850 
18 


334 


308 


6,764 
13, 576 


1,660 

70 

8,442 

325 
1,365 

904 


30 
85 


86,978 


Total  quan- 
tity.    . 


459 


972 
4,732 

175 
30 
50 


317 

"ao 

384' 


578 

11.257 

584 


31 


8.148 

14.226 

128, 961 

102.  720 

149,864 

1.  521 

5,900 

78.  610 

96.944 

172, 327 

84,  952 

89, 579, 084 

1. 276.  794 

170,  766 

34,  942 

86.674 

873.697 

34, 585 

1, 891,  500 

3,855 

87,818 

890.816 

8,800 

193.  243 

167,  783 

1,938 

9.127 

40,680 

89, 897. 886 

83,  433,  508 

43.  970 

5, 150, 730 

37, 750, 015 

117, 078 

83,493 

98.345 

190.551 

5,075 

7.410 

50.465 

178,007 

839. 313 

3,177 

383.443 

17,560 

7,305 

99.530 

3,804 

43.349 

8,776 

817.393 

14,541 

600,632 

347,433 

6,378 

35, 278 

14,860 


*  Relative  quantities  sent  by  river  and  railroads,  and  these  cases  are  approximations. 

Qnestion  14.  A  description  of  the  trnnk-railroads  connecting  Cincinnati  with  the 
lakes. 

Answer.  Accompanying  the  above  are  certain  inqniries  touching  the  number  of 
miles  of  road  owned,  built,  operated  under  lease,  ^c,  but  they  do  not  indicate  whether 
the  details  requested  refer  to  so  much  of  the  respective  roads  as  are  necessary  to  con- 
nect Cincinnati  with  the  lakes,  or  are  intended  to  embrace  all  the  road  controlled  by 
Buch  trunk-lines  without  regard  to  lake  connection.  Assuming  it  is  the  former,  the 
following  statement  shows  the  distance  only  of  so  much  of  each  trunk-road  as  may  be 
necessary  to  connect  Cincinnati  with  the  lakes : 

CINCINNATI,  HAMILTON  AND  DAYTON  RAILROAD. 

Cincinnati  to  Toledo : 

Number  of  milesowned 60 

Number  of  miles  operated,  in  addition,  under  lease  or  otherwise 142 

Total  length  of  road 202 
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Nnmber  of  miles  bnilt  by  the  oompany  dow  operating  it 60 

Nnmber  of  miles  acquired  by  purchasei  lease,  or  otherwise 142 

CLEVELAND,  COLUMBUS,  CINCINNATI  AND  INDIANAPOLIS  RAILWAY. 

Cincinnati  to  Cleveland : 

Nnmber  of  miles  owned 165 

Nnmber  of  miles  operated,  in  addition,  under  lease  or  otherwise 81 

Nnmber  of  miles  bnilt  by  the  company  now  operating  it None. 

In  explanation  of  the  last  named,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  present  company  was 
the  result  of  a  consolidation  between  the  Cleveland,  Colnmbus  and  Cincinnati  Rail- 
road and  the  Bellefontaine  Railway  Company,  the  road  from  Cleveland  to  Sprin^eld 
having  been  partially  constructed  and  the  remainder  purchased  by  the  Cleveland, 
Columbus  and  Cincinnati  Railroad  prior  to  such  consolidation. 

Number  of  miles  acquired  by  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise,  246. 

INDIANAPOUS,   CINCINNATI  AND  LAFAYETTE  RAILROAD. 

Number  of  miles  owned 179 

Nnmber  of  miles  operated,  in  addition,  under  lease  or  otherwise None. 

Total  length  of  road 179 

Nnmber  of  miles  bnilt  by  the  company  now  operating  it 179 

Number  of  miles  acquired  by  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise None. 

The  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  and  Lafayette  Railroad  extends  from  Cincinnati  to 
Lafayette,  179  miles.  At  the  latter  city  it  connects  with  the  Cincinnati,  Lafayette  and 
Chicago  Railroad,  running  from  Lafayette  tq  Kankakee,  a  distance  of  75  miles.  At 
KankalEee  it  connects  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  rnnniuff  thence  to  Chicago, 
56  miles;  the  whole  making  a  line  from  Cincinnati  to  Chicago  310  miles  in  length. 

GREEN  LINE,  CINCINNATI  TO  CHICAGO. 

This  consists  of  a  line  comprising  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad 
from  Cincinnati  to  Richmond,  70  miles,  and  Pittsburgh,  Ciucinnati  and  Saint  Lonis 
Railway,  Richmond  to  Chicago,  224  miles;  total  distance,  Cincinnati  to  Chicago,  294 
miles. 

CINCINNATI,  SANDUSKY  AND  CLEVELAND  RAILROAD. 

The  Cincinnati,  Sandusky  and  Cleveland  Railroad,  and  the  Cleveland,  Colnmbos, 
Ciucinnati  and  Indianapolis  Railway  constitute  a  line  from  Cincinnati  to  Sandnskj,  a 
distance  of  211  miles.  The  Cincinnati,  Sandusky  and  Cleveland  Railroad  runs  from 
Dayton  to  Sandusky,  but  so  mnch  of  the  road  as  lies  between  Dayton  and  Springfield 
is  leased  to  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Railway.  The  whole 
line  consists  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Railway,  CinciD- 
nati  to  Dayton  (leased  line)  56  miles,  and  Dayton  to  Springfield  (leased  line)  25  miles, 
and  Cincinnati,  Sandusky  and  Cleveland  Railroad,  Springfield  to  Sandusky,  130  miles; 
total  distance,  Cincinnati  to  Sandusky,  211  miles. 

In  addition  to  these,  though  not  specially,  perhaps,  within  the  scope  of  your  inter- 
rogatory, the  roads  connecting  Cincinnati  with  the  lake  ports  of  Michigan  might 
properly  be  enumerated,  inasmuch  as  through  freights  from  Cincinnati  to  these  ports 
and  return  pass  over  them.    These  are  mainly  as  follows : 

Cincinnati  to  Ludington,on  Lake  Michigan :  Over  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton 
Railroad,  Cincinnati  to  Toledo,  202  miles ;  Detroit  division  of  the  Lake  Shore  aod 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  Toledo  to  Monroe,  25  miles ;  Flint  and  Pere  Marqaet^ 
Railroad,  Monroe  to  Lndington,  253  miles;  total  distance,  480  miles. 

Cincinnati  to  Bav  City,  by  the  above  line  as  far  as  East  Saginaw,  thence  to  Bay  City 
over  the  Bay  Citv  division  of  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  ^ilroad  to  Bay  City ;  total 
distance,  357  mites. 

Cincinnati  to  Petoskey,  on  Little  Traverse  Bay,  Lake  Michigan :  Over  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad,  Cincinnati  to  Richmond,  70  miles;  Cincinnati,  Rich- 
mond and  Fort  Wayne  Railroad,  Richmond  to  Fort  Wayne,  92  miles ;  Grand  Bapids 
and  Indiana  Railroad,  Fort  Wayne  to  Petoskey,  332  miles ;  total  distance,  494  miles. 

Cincinnati  to  Winona :  Over  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad,  Cincinnati 
to  Connersville,  66  miles;  Fort  Wayne,  Muncie  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  Connersville 
to  Fort  Wayne,  108  miles;  Fort  Wayne,  Jackson  and  Saginaw  Railroad,  Fort  Wayoe 
to  Jackson,  100  miles ;  Saginaw  division  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  Jackson  to 
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WenoDa.  116  miles ;  total  distance,  390  miles.  The  Mackinaw  division  of  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad  is  completed  northward  from  Wenona  121  miles  in  direction  of  the 
Straits  of  Mackinaw. 

Cincinnati  to  Bay  City :  Over  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad.  Cincin- 
nati to  Toledo,  202  miles ;  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  Toledo  to  De- 
troit, 65  miles ;  Ba^  City  division  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  Detroit 
to  Bay  City,  110  miles ;  total  distance,  377  miles. 

Cincinnati  to  Grand  Haven :  Over  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad,  Cin- 
cinnati to  Toledo,  202  miles ;  Detroit  division.  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Railroad,  Toledo  to  Detroit,  65  miles ;  and  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railway,  Detroit 
to  Orand  Haven,  189  miles;  total  distance,  447  miles. 

CINCINNATI  SOUTHEAN  RAILROAD. 

Question  15.  Please  to  prepare  a  statement  showing  the  commercial  advantages  ex 
pected  to  I  e  realized  from  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad. 

Tour  attention  is  called  especially  to  the  following  ^points,  viz :  (a)  The  nature  of  the 
ownership  of  the  road,  the  plan  under  which  it  is  being  constructed,  and  the  manner 
in  which  its  operations  are  expected  to  be  controlled  in  the  interest  of  Cincinnati,  re- 
ferring in  this  connection  to  any  precedents  of  successful  railwa^r  management  of  this 
character  which  may  occur  to  you ;  (b)  the  connections  which  it  will  form  between 
roads  entering  Cincinnati  and  roads  entering  Chattanooga ;  (c)  the  commodities  which 
will  probably  compose  the  bulk  of  the  north-bound  and  south-bound  freights;  (d)  the 
probable  balance  of  tonnage  North  and  South ;  (e)  the  anticipated  development  of  busi- 
ness at  both  ends  of  the  line. 

Answer.  The  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad,  extending  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  a  distance  of  336  miles,  is  being  constructed  by  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati, in  its  municipal  capacity,  through  a  board  of  five  trustees,  under  the  authority 
and  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  (a  copy  of  which 
is  hereby  appended,)  and  on  its  compfotion  is  to  be  leased  by  said  board  to  a  person  or 
persons,  or  a  company,  who  will  equip  and  operate  it.  Its  control  in  the  interests  of 
Cincinnati  wiU  be  provided  for  and  protected  in  the  lease.  No  example  of  a  like  na- 
ture can  be  given,  unless  it  be  the  case  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  of 
Georgia,  which  was  wholly  built  by  the  State  of  Georgia.  Prior  to  the  war  it  was 
operated  by  the  State  authorities,  and  it  is  stated  that  its  net  revenue  was  sufficient  to 
meet  the  entire  expenses  of  the  State  government.  It  is  now  leased  for  a  term  of 
years  to  a  company  that  pays  the  State  $*i5,000  per  month  and  keeps  the  road  and 
roUiuff-stock  in  complete  repair.  The  company  for  Home  time  has  faitlifnily  complied 
with  the  terms  of  the  lease,  and  has,  it  is  believed,  realized  for  itself  a  handsome  profit. 
The  road  runs  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  a  distance  of  138  miles,  and 
is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  through-business.  Other  examples  of  the  operation  of 
roads  under  leases  may  be  found  in  cases  where  companies  owning  railway-lines  have 
leased  the  same  to  other  companies  to  operate,  and  where  the  revenue  under  the  leases 
has  been  a  source  of  considerable  profit  both  to  lessor  and  lessees.  But  the  Cincin- 
nati Southern  Railroad  is  the  only  instance  where  a  city  has  in  its  corporate  capacity 
wholly  constructed  a  railroad  as  an  improvement  essential  to  the  public  interests. 

The  connections  of  the  road. 

The  road  will  connect  with  all  the  roads  concentrating  at  Cincinnati.  The  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad  is  the  only  road  that  enters  Cincinnati  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  where  it  connects  with  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and 
Lexington  Railroad.  The  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  crosses  the  latter  about  19 
miles  south  of  Cincinnati,  and  an  exchange  of  business  with  both  roads  can  be  had  at 
this  point,  if  no  other  means  should  be  devised.  The  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad 
enters  Cincinnati  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  where  it  has  convenient  connections 
with  all  other  roads  north  of  the  Ohio  River  that  concentrate  here. 

The  gauge  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  is  5  feet,  which  is  the  gauge  of  all 
roads  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  Railroad  alone 
excepted.  All  the  other  roads  entering  Cincinnati  are  from  4  feet  8^  inches  to  4  feet 
10  inches,  excepting  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  which  is  6  feet.  At  Chattanooga 
an  unbroken  connection  will  be  had  with  all  the  roads  centering  there,  and  as  all  are  of 
the  same  gauge,  cars  may  be  transported  throughout  the  South  without  change  of  any 
kind. 

At  Chattanooga  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  will  connect  with  the  Nashville^ 
Chattanooga  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad,  and  through  it  with  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton Railroad,  the  latter  running  through  Northern  Alabama  and  Mississippi  and  South- 
western Tennessee ;  the  Alabama  and  Chattanoojica  Railroad,  passing  thronsh  Central 
Alabama  and  connecting  with  New  Orleans  and  the  Southwest;  the  Selma.Rome,  and 
Dal  ton  Railroad,  through  Northwestern  Georgia  and  Central  Alabama;  the  Western 
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and  Atlantic  Railroad,  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  where  it  oonnecte  with  roads  that 
ramify  throufjrbout  the  whole  South  and  Southeast ;  and  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia 
and  Georgia  Railroad,  which  mns  northeastwardly  from  Chattanoo^. 

In  addition  to  a  direct  line  to  Chattanooga  a  conneciiou,  it  is  believed,  will  soon  be 
made  from  a  point  on  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  south  of  the  boundary  Hne 
between  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  with  Knozville,  Tenn.,  and  by  roads  in  progreM 
across  the  mountains  with  the  Caroliuas,  thus  embracing  the  entire  southeastern  sea- 
coast  and  intervening  country.  A  road  is  being  constructed  known  as  the  Cumberland 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  will  form  a  direct  connection  with  Nashville,  Teun.,  by  way 
of  Harrodsbur^h  and  Lebanon,  Ky.  Otber  lateral  roads,  in  a  time  not  remote, maybe 
reasonably  anticipated,  each  of  which  in  passengers  and  freight  will  be  a  contribntion 
to  the  trunk  lines. 

The  nature  of  the  hulk  of  tonnage. 

The  north-bound  tonnage  will  embrace  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  molasses,  tobacco,  hogs, 
cattle,  fruits,  timber,  coal,  iron  ores,  pig-metal,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  other  mineral 
products,  &c.,  while  liberal  importations  from  South  America  and  the  West  Indies  are 
among  the  reasonable  probabilities.  The  south-bound  freights  will  consist  priocipally 
of  the  extensive  and  varied  products  of  Cincinnati  industry  and  the  mannfaotnres  of 
the  adjacent  country,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  entire  State,  prominent  among  them  being 
agricultural  implements,  furniture,  provisions,  oils,  hardware,  liquors,  railroad  supplies, 
groceries,  salt,  boots  and  shoes,  grain,  flour,  and  general  merchandise. 

The  probable  balance  of  tonnage. 

The  balance  of  tonnage  will  probably  be  in  favor  of  south-bound  freights.  The 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  which  is  situated  similarly  to  the  Cincinnati  South- 
em  Railroad,  carries  about  seven  tons  of  soath-bouud  freights  to  four  tons  of  the  north- 
bound, but  it  Is  believed  that  the  heavy  tonnage  of  ores  and  cotton,  whicl^is  certain 
to  follow  the  completion  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad,  will  go  far  to  equalize 
the  tonnage  in  north  and  south  bound  freights.  • 

«         The  commercial  advantages  to  be  tealizedfrotn  the  road. 

That  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  will  connect  two  great  systems  of  railroads, 
the  one  ramifying  throughout  all  parts  of  the  Gulf  and  Southeastern  as  well  as  South- 
western States,  with  their  varied  productions  of  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  molasses,  tobacco, 
ACf  and  the  other  stretching  out  in  all  directions  to  the  north,  east,  and  west,  with 
the  products  of  the  soil  still  more  varied  and  yet  quite  different  from  the  great  com- 
modities of  the  South,  would  indicate  a  commercial  importance  as  broad  as  the  com- 
merce of  the  country.  It  will  bind  together  two  great  systems  of  agriculture  which 
differ  widely  in  their  nature,  giving  them  the  most  favorable  opportunity  for  a  mataal 
interchange  of  products.  It  practically  will  shorten  the  distance  between  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  States.  It  will  bring  the  great  interior  of  the  United  States  into 
more  intimate  relations  with  the  Gulf  and  the  Southern  Atlantic  ports.  It  will,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe,  open  up  a  new  route  of  travel  and  transportiou  to  the  West 
Indies  and  the  States  of  South  America.  It  will  provide  another  thoroughfare  between 
the  Northeastern  and  Southwestern  States,  and  will  constitute  a  connecting-link  be- 
tween the  North  and  East  and  a  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  when  the  same  shall 
be  constructed  through  the  southern  part  of  our  territory.  It  will  permanently 
cheapen  freight  to  and  from  the  South,  and  will  secure  the  o;iore  prompt  transmission 
of  articles  entering  into  the  interior  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  country.  It  will 
open  up  a  region  singularly  rich  in  mineral  wealth.  Along  the  line  of  the  road  and 
its  connections  iron  and  coal  and  stone  abound  in  close  proximity.  Natnre  has  been 
lavish  in  her  gifts  in  this  particular  throughout  much  of  the  territory  penetrated  by 
this  road.  The  influence  it  will  ultimately  exert  on  the  iron  business  of  the  conntiy, 
perhaps  of  the  world,  is  hard  to  foresee.  That  the  cost  of  iron-production  will  here  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum  is  among  the  probable  results  of  the  bnildingof  the  road. 
Discoveries  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  other  minerals  have  been  of  such  a  character  as 
to  show  that  they  are  important  interests  in  connection  with  this  enterprise.  Though 
projected  and  prosecuted  by  a  sinele  municipality,  the  project  has  a  natural  signifi- 
cance and  must  have  an  important  i>earing  on  the  commerce  of  the  whole  country. 

The  position  of  Cincinnati  will  secure  her  a  large  share  of  the  benefits  to  accrue  from 
the  completion  of  this  great  internal  improvement.  The  geographical  position  of  the 
city  is  most  favorable  to  the  attainment  of  great  ends  through  this  instrumentality. 
Until  recently,  the  energies  and  means  of  the  country  were  expended  in  the  lines  of 
railroad  running  with  the  parallels  of  latitude.    Henceforth,  the  uoith  and  south  lines, 
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in  new  enterprises,  mnst  command  the  larger  attention.  Cincinnati,  by  reason  of  her 
position  and  relations,  will  be  on  one  of  the  great  lines  of  travel  and  transportation 
between  the  North  and  Sonth.  She  is  most  favorably  sitnated  for  the  interchange  of 
commodities.  She  has  a  system  of  railroads  which  converge  to  her  f^om  all  sections 
north  of  the  Ohio  River.  With  her  sonthern  road  completed,  she  will  also  be  the  point 
for  the  substantial  convergence  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  Sonth  with  w^hich  she  makes 
important  connections.  Already  an  important  cotton  market^  she  will  draw  more 
largely  than  ever  on  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia  for  the  great  staple. 
The  sngars  and  molasses  of  Lonisiana,  which  find  a  liberal  market  in  Cincinnati,  will, 
more  than  heretofore,  seek  a  point  so  favorable  for  their  distribution.  The  rice  of  the 
Carolinas,  Oeorgia,  and  Louisiana  will  naturally  gravitate  in  the  direction  of  its  con- 
somption. 

The  timber  of  the  South  will  be  drawn  upon  liberally  by  the  demands  of  a  workshop 
^f  steadiiy'increasing  wants.  Then  Cincinnati  has,  and  will  have  more  largely,  what 
the  South  wants.  Her  manufactures  are  large  and  varied.  Her  artisans  are  inventive 
and  enterprising.  Production  is  cheapened  by  ample  capital  and  a  notable  skill.  Her 
provisions,  breadstnffs,  agricultural  implements,  furniture,  iron  and  wood  manufac- 
tures, clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  liquors,  general  merchandise,  dLC.,are  wanted  through- 
out rne  whole  South.  She  is  the  center  of  the  mineral  riches  of  the  interior.  She  al- 
ready furnishes  the  largest  assortment  of  irons  of  any  city  of  the  country,  and  her 
pre-eminence  in  this  regard  mnst  become  more  distinguished  as  the  country  is  devel- 
oped. She  has  the  sympathy  and  approbation  of  the  whole  southern  people,  to  whom 
the  advantages  of  this  improvement  must  inure  quite  as  much  as  to  Cincinnati.  The 
people  of  the  South  have  long  been  looking  to  the  completion  of  this  work,  with  the 
expectation  that  it  would  be  to  them  the  commencement  of  a  new  business  era.  Nei- 
ther will  the  through-business  nor  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  adjacent  to 
the  road  alone  benefit  Cincinnati.  The  route  through  much  of  Kentucky  is  located 
through  districts  rich  in  agricultural  resources.  Lateral  roads  will  follow  the  comple- 
tion of  the  main  line  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  A  road  to  Nashville  will  be  among 
the  early  sequels  to  the  building  of  the  trunk  road.  The  filling  up  of  the  short  gap 
neces8ary  to  connect  with  Knoxville  will  follow. 

The  completion  of  roads  now  building  or  projected  from  North  Carolina  and  Sonth 
Carolina  will  open  direct  routes  to  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Port  Royal,  and  Savannah, 
and  a  new  phase  will  be  put  on  the  whole  railroad  business  of  the  South. 

The  anticipated  development  at  both  ends  of  the  line. 

With  reference  to  the  development  at  either  end  of  the  road,  it  may  be  remarked 
there  are  two  classes  that  will  each  probably  be  disappointed,  one  believing  the  ben- 
efits will  come  in  snch  a  pronounced  manner  that  the  results  will  be  well  nigh  fabu- 
lous, and  the  other,  that  the  benefits  will  be  so  remote  that  no  one  will  be  able  to 
trace  them  to  their  true  cause.  Much  depends  on  the  people  of  Cincinnati.  Certainly 
merofaants  and  manufacturers,  who  have  the  enterprise  and  courage  to  carry  through 
to  completion  a  public  work  of  snch  magnitude,  involving  the  expenditure  of  sixteen 
millions  of  dollars,  will  not  be  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  presented 
of  largely  extending  their  business.  That  tVe  benefits  "^ill  be  at  once  discoverable, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  yet  it  appears  the  more  reasonable  that  the  growth  will 
be  steady,  rather  than  immediately  great.  It  will  be  regular  development,  and  not  a 
fabulous  visitation  of  prosperity.  But  the  benefits  will  be  permanent.  There  will  be 
scarcely  a  department  of  business  that  will  not  receive  more  or  less  stimulation  from 
the  completion  of  this  enterprise.  Larger  and  independent  transportation,  by  bring- 
ing the  business  of  the  city  nearer  to  its  customers,  and  by  an  enlargement  of  the  area 
of  the  business  field  of  the  city,  together  with  a  procuring  of  increased  -supplies  of  raw 
materials  at  the  lowest  rates,  will  increase  production  and  promote  new  industrial 
enterprises.  Improved  facilities  will  concentrate  business  at  Cincinnati  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  ever,  and  will  steadily  augment  the  commercial  importance  and 
influence  of  the  city. 

This  looks  only  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  an  increase  of  domestic  bnsineas. 
How  £ar  our  foreign  relations  are  to  be  affected  by  the  construction  of  the  road,  no 
one  can  now  see.  There  are  considerations  other  than  distance  that  influence  foreign 
trade.  But  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  completion  of  this  road  and  contemplated 
roads  in  the  South,will  bring  Cincinnati  nearer  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  ports  than 
to  New  York.  To  the  latter,  by  the  shortest  route,  is  744  miles,  while  to  Pensacola, 
via  Birmingham,  the  distance  will  be  738  miles,  and  even  this  may  be  shortened 
from  10  to  12  miles.  To  Charleston,  S.  C,  by  lines  to  be  completed,  the  distance 
will  be  682  miles ;  to  Savannah,  by  proposed  lines,  704  miles,  and  to  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  712  miles.  To  use  lines  already  in  operation  after  the  Cincinnati  Soutnern 
Road  shall  have  been  completed,  the  distance  from  Cincinnati  to  Charleston  will  be 
770  miles ;  to  Port  Royal,  744  miles ;  to  Savannah,  73.5  miles ;  to  Mobile,  754  miles, 
and  to  New  Orleans,  894  miles.    The  distance  from  Havana  to  New  York,  by  sea, 
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is  1,280  miles,  and  from  New  York  to  CinciDDati,by  rai],744  mileSi  making  the  total 
distance  from  Havana  to  Cincinnati,  via  New  York.  2,024  miles.  From  Uavana  to 
Savannah  is  560  miles.  From  Havana  to  Cincinnati,  via  Savannah,  the  CineiDoati 
Southern  Railroad,  and  roads  now  in  existence  sooth  of  Chattanooga,  will  be  1,315 
miles,  or  a  distance  709  miles  shorter  than  by  way  of  New  York.  Distances  from 
Havana  to  the  whole  Northwest  will  be  materially  lessened,  and  if  other  circam- 
stances  are  favorable,  the  business  of  the  latter  section  with  Cuba  will  be  largely  tog- 
mented.  Especially  will  it  be  desirable  to  bring  firuits  by  the  shorter  line,  thus  secnr- 
ing  qnicker  transportation  and  less  loss  from  decay.  Distances  from  the  South  Amer- 
ican ports  to  Cincmnati  and  the  Northwest  will  be  similarly  rednoed. 

As  for  Chattanooga,  nature  has  made  her  a  great  railway  center.  Her  railroad  urn 
reach  out  in  all  directions  into  seven  of  the  most  important  Southefn  States,  hariog  a 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1870,  of  5,^,812,  and  an  aegrecate  area  of 
336,092  square  miles.  The  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  will  render  tnis  railway 
available  by  connecting  it,  by  the  shortest  possible  route,  with  another  center,  into 
which  the  business  of  a  different  section  converges.  The  character  and  extent  of  her 
probable  development  is  less  clearly  defined  than  in  the  case  of  Cincinnati,  but  she  cer- 
tainly will  find  herself  surrounded  by  circumstances  calculated  to  greatly  promote  her 
commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  to  give  her  one  ofthe  chief  positiom 
among  the  southern  cities  of  the  interior. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  TRADE  AND  MANUFAC- 
TURES OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  BY  MR.  WILLIAM  MELHINCH.  OF  CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO.    1876. 

Qnestion  1.  A  statemeDt  showiDfi;  the  quantity  of  grain  received  at  and  shipped  from 
Cleveland  by  lake  and  by  rail  during  the  year  1875. 
Answer — 


Bashels  received. 

By  lake 2,455,290 

By  rail 18,001,425 


Total 20,456,715 


Bushela  shipped. 

Bylake 39,720 

By  rail 8,181,239 

Total 8,220,9.59 

Qnestion  2.  A  statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  freight  received  at  Cleveland  from 
the  south  by  rail  and  by  canal  during  the  year  1875,  mentioning  the  quantities  of  the 
principal  commodities  received. 

Answer.  By  canal,  394,666  tons;  by  rail,  1,591,462  tons. 

Quantities  of  the  principal  commodities  received : 

TODA. 

Merchandise 102,204 

Coal 644,342 

Stone  and  lime 92,643 

Lumber 82,739 

Grain 261,659 

Petroleum 3,448 

Qnestion  3.  A  statement  showing  the  tounage  of  freight  shipped  from  Cleveland 
southward  during  the  year  1875,  stating  the  quantities  of  the  principal  commodities 
shipped. 

Answer.  By  canal,  175,643  tons ;  by  rail,  874,541  tons. 

Quantities  of  the  principal  commodities  shipped  from  Cleveland  southward  during 
the  last  year : 

Tons. 

Mefchandise 217,660 

Iron 61,835 

Petroleum 37,537 

Manufactures 21,747 

Or© : 223,195 

Lumber 19,193 

Wood-fuel 19,782 

Question  4.  A  statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  freight  received  from  the  aast  by 
lake  and  by  rail  during  the  year  1875,  stating  the  quantities  of  the  principal  commodi- 
ties or  classes  of  commodities  received. 

Answer.  By  lake,  38,583  tons;  by  rail,  1,007,250  tons. 

The  railroad  companies  report  no  specifications  of  quantities  of  principal  commodi- 
ties from  the  east. 

Question  5.  A  statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  freight  shipped  east  from  Cleveland 
by  lake  and  by  rail  during  the  year  1875,  stating  the  quantities  of  the  principal  commodi- 
ties or  classes  of  commodities  thus  shipped. 

Answer.  By  rail,  744,402  tons ;  by  lake,  2,608  tons. 

The  Lake  Snore  and  Michigan  Southern  and  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad 
Companies  do  not  report  dassifications  of  the  principal  commodities  shipped  east; 
therefore,  cannot  furnish  the  desired  information. 

Question  6.  A  statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  freight  received  from  the  west  by 
lake  and  by  rail  during  the  year  1875,  stating  the  quantities  of  the  principal  commodi- 
ties or  classes  of  commodities  thus  received. 

Answer.  By  lake,  871,560  tons;  by  rail,  1,254,267  tons. 

Quantities  of  the  principal  commodities  thus  received : 
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Tooa. 

Merchandise 102,2U4 

Coal 206,761 

StoDe t«,4(M 

Ore 306,942 

Lumber 415,6ti0 

Cotton %yh>>i 

Iron 65,425 

Qaestion  7.  A  statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  freight  shipped  from  Cleveland  to 
the  west  by  lake  and  by  rail  daring  the  year  1875,  st-ating  the  quantities  of  the  prin- 
cipal commodities  or  classes  of  commodities  thus  shipped. 

Answer.  By  lake,  95,947  tons ;  by  rail,  543,957  tons. 

Quantities  of  principal  commodities  so  shipped : 

Tons. 

Coal 330,606 

Merchandise 222,462 

Iron 49,37'< 

Petroleum 37,573 

Manufactures 21,747 

Question  8.  The  estimated  total  tonnage  of  freight  received  by  rail,  by  lake,  and  by 
canal  during  the  year  1875. 

Answer.  By  rail,  2,598,712  tons;  by  lake,  1,025,536  tons;  by  canal,  402,012  tons. 

Question  9.  the  estimated  total  tonnage  shipped  by  rail,  by  lake,  and  by  canal  ddr- 
ing  the  year  1875. 

Answer.  By  rail,  1,810,516  tons;  by  lake,  197,121  tons;  by  canal,  175,643  tons. 

Question  10.  For  every  one  hundred  cars  loaded  at  Cleveland  and  bound  east, 
about  how  many  loaded  cars  were  received  from  the  east  daring  the  year  1875  f 

Answer.  For  every  one  hundred  cars  loaded  at  Cleveland  and  bound  east  there  are 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  loaded  cars  received  from  the  east. 

Question  11.  Any  statement  from  available  statistics  showing  the  growth  of  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  Cleveland  and  the  proportion  of  the  tonnage  of  such  pro- 
ducts which  are  shipped  by  lake,  by  canal,  and  by  rail. 

Answer.  The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  have  increased  over 
two  hundred  per  cent,  during  the  last  eight  years,  and  are  still  increasing.  As  there 
are  no  available  statistics  to  refer  to  for  exactness,  would  say  that  the  best  estimates 
that  can  be  had  go  to  show  conclusively  that  this  statement  of  increase  is  undoubtedly 
correct ;  and  it  is  also  estimated  that  from  forty  to  forty-live  per  cent,  of  the  tooDage 
shipped  from  Cleveland  by  lake,  by  rail,  and  by  canal  consists  of  Cleveland  manofact- 
ures. 

Question  12.  Over  what  routes  and  by  means  of  what  fast-freight  lines  are  freights 
shipped  from  Cleveland  to  Boston ;  also,  to  New  York,  to  Philadelphia,  and  to  fialU- 
more? 

Answer.  Freight  is  shipped  to  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  £rom 
Cleveland  by  the  following  fast-freight  lines:  Red  Line,  White|  line,  and,  Merchants' 
Dispatch,  Lake  Short)  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  New  York  Central  and  Had- 
son  River  Railroad,  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad ;  Hoosac  Tunnel  line,  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  and  Troy  and  Boston  Rail- 
roads ;  Great  Western  Dispatch  and  the  South  Shore  Line,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  and  Erie  Railways ;  Empire  Line,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  and 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railways,  and  connections. 

Question  13.  Such  statistics  or  other  facts  which  yon  may  be  able  to  present  in  regard 
to  the  increase  of  commerce  by  rail  between  Cleveland  and  States  south  of  the  Ohio 
River.  In  this  connection  please  to  present  any  facts  indicating  the  probable  commer- 
cial advantages  likely  to  be  realized  by  Cleveland  from  the  construction  of  the  Cio- 
cinnati  Southern  Railway. 

Answer.  In  the  absence  of  any  statistics,  wonld  state  on  reliable  testimony  that 
the  following  articles,  viz,  railroad-iron,  galvauizedMron,  steam-machineiy,  petrolenm 
and  other  oils,  agricultural  implements,  furniture,  wooden  ware,  and  wrought  iron  and 
nails,  are  all  shipped  south  of  the  Ohio  River  in  large  quantities,  and  the  ti^e  between 
Cleveland  and  the  States  south  of  the  Ohio  River  has  increased  two  hundred  per  cent. 
in  the  last  eight  years.  When  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  is  finished  all  these 
articles,  as  well  as  many  others  not  here  enumerated,  will  be  transported  at  much  less 
rates  than  at  present,  and  consequently  the  commerce  of  Cleveland  will  be  greatly 
advanced. 

Question  14.  What  commodities  are  shipped  from  Cleveland  to  foreign  ports  on 
through  bills  of  lading,  and  to  what  extent  are  such  commodities  purchased  by  the 
railroad  or  steamer  lines  that  transport  them  T 

Answer.  The  commodities  shipped  from  Cleveland  to  foreign  ports  on  through  bills 
of  lading  are  Ltt  e  or  none  of  them  purchased  by  the  vessel-owners.    The  fofiowing 
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le  of  tha  articlea  so  shipped,  viz :  Stone  and  marble,  iron,  petroleum  i 
i-briclia,  salt  itod  cemeiit,  nails,  merchaDdise  aad  maaafaclures. 
<Jiietitioli  15.  Please  to  state  the  relative  importance  of  Cleveland  in  comparisoa  w 
'ith  respect  to  some  uf  tlie  principal  commodities  of  her  prodiictiou,  oi 


of 


Ausn'el'.  la  regard  to  the  relative  importance  of  Cleveland  iu  comparison  with  other 
cities  with  respect  to  some  of  the  principal  commodities  of  her  production  or  com- 
merce, I  would  state  that  ijon  in  all  ita  variona  forms,  refined  and  Inbricating  oils,  ooal, 
lumber,  agricultural  implements,  and  wooden  ware,  are  the  principal  commodities  of 
commerce  and  maunfactnre.  In  oils,  iron,  and  lumber,  coal,  wooden  ware,  and  agri- 
cultural implements,  Cleveland  is  ahead  of  Chicago.  In  all  these  articles  except  icon 
and  coal,  ahead  of  Pittsburgh,  eijual  to  Cincinnati  in  all  but  coal,  and  as  for  refined 
and  lubricating  oils,  Cleveland  is  ahead  of  all  the  cities  mentioned. 

Question  IG.  Please  to  prepare  a  statomeut  as  to  the  amount  of  cotton  received  at 
and  shipped  from  Cleveland  during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1675. 

Answer.  Received,  36,5tJ8  tons;  shipped,  none.  ' 

Qneation  17.  Please  to  present  such  infonuatioQ  as  yon  may  be  able  t< 
ganl  to  the  annual  production,  consumption,  a:   '  ..      .     i 

StaUM. 

Answer.  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  as  totheprodootion  and  averase price  i 
oil,  I  would  prBBent  the  following  statistics,  wbioh  ore  full  and  reliable : 

Antiaal  produattott,  in  barnU. 


Juiutry  ■  ■ . 
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The  above  table  gives  the  average  daily  production  far  each  month  fcom  January, 
Itftirt,  to  September  1,  ItTTS. 

TLe  average  value  of  crude  petroleum  since  1864  at  the  wells  was  as  follows  :  1664, 
¥^Ai;  1HG5,|5.H8;  lHG6,i3.43;  l>>ffl.%i3Z;  1868,  $3.60  i  I8G9,|5.I3i  lijTO,  $3,40;  1871, 
$1.15;  1»T2,  S3.40;  li!$T3,  f  1.50  ;  1874,11.00;  1875,  to  September  1,  $1.41. 

The  above  statement  shows  the  average  price  per  barrel  for  each  ^ear. 

Eiiimated  ionnagt  of  all  <Ha»»e»  iff/rHghU  thipped  from  Clereland  during  the  la»l  year. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMERCE  OF  TOLEDO. 
BY  MR.  C.  F.  WALES,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TOLEDO  BOARD  OF  TRADL 
1876. 

QnestioD  1.  Please  to  present  statiRtics  showing  the  commerce  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  dnr 
iDg  the  year  ending  December  31,  1875. 
Answer.  Ist.  Exhibit  of  flour  and  grain  receired  and  shipped  by  lake  and  rail : 

RECEIVED. 

Ba»hel«. 

Flour, 581,558  barrels 2,907,7i»<i 

Wheat 6,5t'7,7:»5 

Com 15,efc7,r42 

Oats 3.959.43" 

Rye 17,miT 

Barley 511,l«h 

Total : 29,872,13i> 

SHIPPED. 

'  By  rail.  By  like. 

Flour 615,724  76,m 

Wheat -.  2,324,822  2,802,117 

Com 12,350,254  3,567,321 

Oats 3,356,532  460,261 

Rye 10,654  400 

Barley 335.877  20,572 

Total 18,993,863      6.927,064 

2d.  Exhibit  of  tonnage  of  freight  received  at  Toledo  from  the  South,  by  rail  and  canal, 

during  the  year  1875 : 

Tods  Tons 

by  rail.       by  eaoal. 

Flour,  125,873  barrels 1,441  11,146 

Wheat,  801,442  bushels 18,411  5.6:n 

Corn,  1,572,555  bushels 34,007  10,024 

Oats,  5-^.305  bushels 7,278  1,15- 

Rye,  2,550  bushels 71 

Barley,  8,500bu8hels 201  2 

Lumber,  14,912,393  feet 16,310  2,321* 

Shingles,  2,304,100 i 380    

Staves,  1,774,472 2,550  42t> 

Lath,  50,0C0 2 

Iron,  5,251,603  pounds 26,258    

Coal 48,388    

Wool,  591,000  pounds 295    

Hides,  1,277,176  pounds r>38    

Bacon,  1.522,800  pounds 761    

Dressed  nogs.  899,169  pounds 449    

Salt,  25  pounds 

Whisky,  10,753  barrels 215    

Cotton,  57,349  bales 

Merchandise,  54,953,901  pounds 27,:r74  m 

3d.  Exhibit  of  tonnage  of  freight  shipped  southward  from  Toledo : 

Ton*. 

Flour,  6,272  barrels .' 627 

Wheat,  782,589  bushels 23,477 

Corn,  508,714  bushels 14,243 

Oats,  348,250  bushels 5,577 

Barley,  233,149  bushels 5,595 
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Tons. 

Lnmber,  68,118,137  feet 85,150 

Staves,  1,6H'2,10U 2,770 

SbiDKles,  55,093,200 9,180 

Lath,  18,733,650 ." 4,680 

Iron 2,911 

Salt.  180,980  barrels 27,147 

Coal 12,530 

Sre<l8,  927,815  pounds i. 463 

Sii^ar 99 

Merchaudisti 73,854 

4tb.  Statement  of  tonnago  of  freights  shipped  East  from  Toledo  by  rail  and  lake : 

Tons  Tons 

by  rail.       by  lake. 

Flour 63,344  4,481 

Wheat 69,744  84,063 

Coru 345,807  99,884 

OatB 53,704  7,364 

Lumber 58,950  4,540 

Shingles 4,790     

Staves 21,190  2,980 

Lath 1,660     

Iron 7,900  1,630 

Seeds 1,057     

Whisky i 261     

Hides 7,113     

Dressed  hogs 3,039     

Coal 23,042     

Bacon 40  ...:.... 

Wool 854     

Salt 1,568     

Cotton 14,770     

Merchandise 56,211  25, 000 

5th.  Statement  of  tonnage  received  from  the  West  via  rail  and  lake : 

Tons  Tons 

by  rail.         by  lake. 

Flonr 46,127     

Wheat 163,458  1,068 

Corn 396,726    

Oats 52,794     

Rye 429    

Barley 6,003     

Lumber 44,710  116,600 

Shingles 8,160  2,730 

Staves 12,710     

Lath 660  3,680 

Iron 11,973     

Iron  ore 12,281 

Hides 10,7a3     

Seeds 2,276     

Dressed  hogs 2,198  ........ 

Salt 3,293  25,487 

Whisky 773     

Bacon 4,392     

Wool 245     

Cotton 15,564     

Coal 

Merchandise w...     90,046     

• 

Lake  via  canal  at  Toledo  has  been  diverted  by  the  railways,  and  latterly  we  receive 
comnaratively  little  freight  from  points  south  of  the  Ohio  River.  Doubtless  Toledo 
would  derive  some  little  benefit  from  the  construction  of  the  Cincinnati-Louisville 
Railway,  bat  it  would  be  slight. 

Question.  2.  Please  to  present  a  statement  of  commodities  shipped  from  Toledo  to 
foreign  ports  on  through-bills,  d:o. 
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Answer.  In  former  years  when  the  production  of  clover-seed  has  been  large,  the  ship- 
ments of  that  article  have  been  great,  and  generally  on  through  bills  of  lading,  in 
quantity  ranging  from  30,000  to  70,000  bags  of  2^  bushels,  and  nearly  all  has  gone  via 
New  York.  The  present  season  but  little  seed  is  going  forward  and  more  of  com  for 
Europe,  but  the  quantity  is  not  large.  None  purchased  by  railway  or  steamer  lines. 
The  direct  foreign  shipments  are  nearly  or  quite  all  via  New  York  and  Boston  and 
Portland ;  mostly  via  the  two  last  named  latterly.    No  large  quantity  the  past  year. 

Question  3.  The  relative  importance  of  Toledo  in  comparison  with  other  cities  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  principal  commodities  of  commerce. 

Answer.  In  flour  and  grain  Toledo  ranks  as  the  second  receiving-point  from  first 
hands.  The  statistics  for  several  years  past  classifies  the  leading  gram  receiving  and 
shipping  points,  viz:  1st,  Chicago;  2d,  Toledo;  .^,  Milwaukee.  Toledo  ranks  first  in 
shipments  of  hard  wood,  lumber,  and  logs,  and  staves,  and  in  many  other  articles  ap- 
proximates Chicago. 

Question  4.  Please  to  present  a  statement  of  cotton  received  and  shipped  at  Toledo 
during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1875. 

Answer.  Received  36,874  bales.  A  very  considerable  part  of  the  cotton  received  goes 
east  through  Canada,  some  to  Europe,  and  the  remainder  to  the  manufactnriqg  dis- 
tricts of  New  England. 

Question  5.  Please  to  state  the  rule  observed  by  you  in  reporting  grain  received. 
Do  you  include  only  such  products  as  are  actually  sold  at  Toledo,  or  all  products  paasinj^ 
through  Toledo  7 

Answer.  I  report  as  receipts  of  grain  all  grain  that  goes  into  elevator  to  be  sold  in 
this  market  or  that  is  transferred  by  elevator  from  railway  to  water  routes.  Of  coarse 
products  I  include  those  bandied  here,  i. «.,  that  which  pays  a  direct  tribute  by  being 
transferred  from  one  route  to  another  or  goes  into  warehouses  to  await  orders  for  ship- 
ment or  sale,  or  that  goes  on  the  dock,  say  lumber,  staves,  salt,  &o.,  to  await  removal. 

"  Of  the  total  amount  of  grain  received  at  Toledo  in  1875,  what  proportion  came  direct 
from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee ?''  Of  the  total  receipts  of  grain  at  Toledo  in  1875,  we  re- 
ceived from  Milwaukee  by  lake  15,600  bushels ;  that  was  all  that  was  received,  (of 
which  account  was  made  by  me,)  directly  or  indirecthr,  from  the  cities  named.  I  have 
so  far  been  unable  to  reconcile  myself  to  that  kind  of  statistical  accuracy  which  jasti- 
fies  the  use  of  through-receipts  and  shipments  as  local.  This  is  practiced,  I  know,  by 
some  statisticians  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  local  commercial  reports,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  approximate  the  movement  of  grain  at  some  of  the 
leading  receiving  and  shipping  points.  The  credit  for  the  receipts  and  shipment  of  the 
grain  belongs  to  that  point  where  it  was  received  from  first  hands  and  then  shipped  in 
quest  of  a  market,  and  no  mention  should  be  made  of  it  until  it  arrives  at  its  desti- 
nation and  goes  into  elevator,  when  it  may  then  be  reported  as  an  arrival  in,  and 
balances  the  movement  eastward  from,  the  interior  point. 

Question  6.  Facts  in  regard  to  southern  railroad  traffic  between  Toledo  and  points  in 
Southern  Ohio. 

Answer.  I  have  no  data  from  which  to  make  a  comparison.  There  has  been  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  southern  movement  in  building-materials  within  a  few  years 
past.  The  shipments  of  lumber,  lath,  and  shingles  have  quadrupled  within  a  few 
years,  and  during  1875  the  bulk  of  our  shipments  of  those  articles  by  rail  were  aoath- 
erly — mainly  to  points  near  the  Ohio  River — ^north  of  the  river. 

Question  7.  Facts  as  to  the  relative  growth  of  southern  and  eastern  commerce. 

Answer.  I  have  no  statistic  covering  this  subject.  If  I  include  the  southern  and  sonth- 
easteni  traffic,  the  growth  has  been  proportionately  much  greater  than  that  going  di- 
rectly east,  but  this  is  based  entirely  upon  observation. 

Question  8.  Statistics  showing  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population  of  Toledo 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Answer.  1st.  Population: 

1850,  as  per  United  States  census 3,829 

1860,  as  per  United  States  census 13,7tM 

1865,  as  per  local  census 19,509 

1866,  as  per  local  census 24,401 

1868,  as  per  local  census 30,068 

1870,  as  per  United  States  census 32,754 

There  has  been  no  census  taken  since  1870.  In  1875,  (April,)  as  estimated  by  the  pop- 
ular vote,  the  population  was  42,384 ;  and  by  the  vote  of  October,  1875,  about  48,000. 
The  general  estimate  is  48,000  to  52,000. 

2d.  Wealth, — I  know  of  no  better  method  of  answering  this  than  by  reference  to  the 
books  of  the  county  auditor,  showing  the  taxable  valuation  of  property,  and  below  is 
a  comparison  for  twelve  years: 

1864...., $6,441,270 

1865 7.:i92,700 

1866 , 7,990,830 
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1.S67 $8,305,860 

1868 H,  811, 680 

1869 9,079,400 

1870 _ 9,452,470 

1871 16,052,780 

1872 16,518,850 

ld73 16,821,720 

1874 17,474,860 

1875 19,798,580 

For  several  years  past,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  labor  which  it  required,  I  have 
omitted  in  my  statistics  of  Toledo  all  reference  to  the  money-value  of  the  receipts 
and  shipments  of  produce,  &c.  The  following  table  shows  the  growth  in  eight  years, 
from  1858  to  1866,  inclusive,  since  which  time  this  work  has  been  omitted : 

Imports.  Exports. 

1858 §:}1,700,085  $:i5,460,031 

1860 46.727.754  52,243,627 

1SG4 81,180,366  95,905,758 

1865 158,967,000  177,547,671 

1866 161,652,597  181,329,496 

To  estimate  the  value  of  the  business  of  Toledo  in  1875, 1  should  base  it  upon  a  com- 
parison of  the  general  business  with  that  of  the  year  1866,  when  our  grain  trade  was 
less  than  one-half  of  1875,  and  every  other  article  of  produce  shows  a  corresponding 
increase ;  we  therefore  place  our  estimate  at  double  that  of  1866,  viz,  $323,305,000,  an 
estimate  which  every  one  will  admit  is  not  unreasonably  large,  and  I  feel  confident 
that  a  careful  investigation  would  show  it  to  be  much  larger. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMERCE  OF  BOSTON. 
THE  COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS  TO  AND  FROM  THAT  CITY,  AND  THE 
TRANSPORTATION  LINES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  BY  MR 
CURTIS  GUILD,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS.    1876. 

Q  nest  ion  1.  Please  to  describe  the  present  Hoosao  Tunnel  Fast-Freight  Line^  men- 
tioning the  route  over  which  the  cars  composing  that  line  are  run ;  whether  sach  line 
is  co-operative,  (that  is,  owned  by  the  various  railroad  companies,)  or  a  private  line 
owned  by  individuals.  If  co-oi)erative,  please  to  mention  the  names  of  the  roads 
composing  it ;  also,  please  to  state  approximately  the  number  of  cars  now  employed 
on  this  line. 

Answer.  The  present  Hoosac  Tunnel  Fast-Freight  Line  from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Troy, 
N.  Y.f  is  a  co-operative  line,  made  up  as  follows :  Ist.  The  Fitchbnrgh  Railroad,  from 
Boston  to  Fitcliburgh.  This  corporation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1874,  leased  the  Ver- 
mont and  Massachusetts  Railroad,  from  Fitchburgh  to  Greeniield,  for  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  years,  so  that  practically  the  first-named  road  reaches  from  Boston  to 
Greenfield.  The  terms  of  this  lease  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  railroad  com- 
missioners of  Massachusetts  for  1874,  page  594.  2d.  The  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad, 
which,  w^hen  taken  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  included  the  Southern  Vermont 
Railroad,  purchased  by  it  in  1860.  This  is  leased  perpetually  to  the  Troy  and  Boston 
Railroad  Company,  for  $12,000  annually.  3d.  The  Troy  and  Boston  Railroad  from  the 
Vermont  and  New  York  State  line  to  Troy,  N.  Y.  For  business  purposes  contracts 
have  been  made  by  which,  in  addition  to  the  roads  mentioned,  the  Boston  and  Maine, 
Eastern,  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Soathem, 
Great  Western,  (of  Canada,)  Michigan  Central,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis,  Indianapolis  and  Saint  Louis,  Jefferson,  Madison  and 
Indianapolis,  Detroit  and  Milwaukee,  Saint  Louis,  Alton  and  Terre  Haute,  and  the 
Boston,  Barre  and  Gardiner  Roads  have  been  united  for  through-transportation.  This 
is  in  DO  sense  a  consolidation,  but  merely  a  business  arrangement,  into  which  other 
roads  may  come,  by  furnishing  their.quota  of  cars.  The  number  of  cars  now  in  use  is 
about  fourteen  hundred,  and  will  be  increased  as  business  increases. 

Question  2.  Please  to  mention  the  roads  composing  the  present  railway  line  from 
Boston  via  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  to  its  connection  with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
mentioning  the  various  roads  and  length  pf  each  road.  Please  also  to  state  the  nature 
of  the  organization  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Answer.  The  roads  composing  the  line  from  Boston  via  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  to  its 
connection  with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  at  Troy,  with  the  length  of  each,  are 
as  follows :  Fitchburgh  Railroad,  (including  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,)  from  Boston 
to  Greenfield,  106  miles ;  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad,  from  Greenfield  to  Vermont 
State  line,  44  miles;  and  the  Troy  and  Boston  Railroadj  (including  Southern  Vermont,) 
from  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  State  line  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  41x87  miles.  The  Fitch- 
burgh Railroad  Company  is  organized  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  State.  The 
Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad,  including  the  tunnel,  is  owned  by  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  the  Troy  and  Boston  Railroad  Company  is  organized  under  a  charter 
for  the  State  of  New  Y^ork  in  1848,  and  has  since  been  made  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  general  railroad  law  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Question  3.  Please  to  mention  the  various  roads  entering  Boston  which  have  oonnec- 
tioiis  to  the  Western  States,  describing  the  roads. 

Answer.  The  following  roads  from  Boston  have  connections  with  the  West: 

I.  The  Eastern  and  the  Boston  and  Maine,  from  Boston  to  Portland,  thence  to  De- 
troit and  Chicago  via  Grand  Trunk  and  Michigan  Central. 

II.  The  Boston  and  Lowell  via  Boston,  Lowell,  and  Nashua,  Concord,  Northern  Nev 
Hampshire,  and  Central  Vermont,  to  Ogdensburgh,  thence  to  Detroit  and  Chicago  via 
Grand  Trunk  and  Michigan  Central. 

III.  The  Hoosac  Tunnel  Line  via  Fitchburgh  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  thence  west  by  New 
York  Central  or  Albany  and  Susquehanna  and  Erie. 
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IV.  The  Boston  and  Albany,  from  Boston  to  Albany,  theno6  west  by  New  York  Cen- 
tral. 

The  first-named  line  transports  considerable  freight  at  times  between  Boston  and  the 
Wejity  bat  is  not  usnally  reckoned  as  a  competing  route. 

Question  4.  Please  to  mention  as  concisely  as  possible  the  various  plans  which  have 
been  proposed  for  utilizing  the  Hoosao  Tunnel  in  the  interest  of  Boston  and  of  the 
State  of  Massachnsetts,  and  in  the  same  connection  the  policy  now  pursued  by  the 
State  with  regard  to  the  tunnel  and  the  entire  line  of  which  it  forms  a  connecting 
link. 

Answer.  The  most  prominent  plans  for  utilizing  the  tunnel  will  come  into  one  of  the 
following  four  general  classes : 

I.  The  toll-gate  plan,  under  which  the  commonwealth  retains  control  of  the  tunnel, 
and  allows  freight  and  passenger  trains  to  pass  through  it  at  certain  rates. 

II.  The  consolidation  schemes  under  which  the  property  of  the  State  in  the  Troy  and 
Greenfield  Railroad  will  be  consolidated  with  other  lines,  and  placed  under  the  control 
of  one  management.  (The  details  of  this  plan  are  embodied  in  the  bill  presented  to  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  by  the  corporators  of  the  Hoosao  Tunnel  and  Western 
Railroad  Company,  January,  1875.  It  will  be  found  on  page  30  of  their  report,  which 
accompanies,  marked  ^'A  3.'') 

IIL  State  ownership,  the  purchase  by  the  State  of  the  lines  which  connect  Boston 
with  Troy ;  some  plans  proposing  State  ownership  even  beyond  that  point. 

IV.  The  sale  of  the  tunnel  to  some  corporation,  a  plan  which  has  few  friends. 

V.  The  plan  of  the  Bay  State  Transportation  League,  which  will  be  found  in  accom- 
panying documents. 

The  policy  now  pursued  is  embodied  in  the  law  passed  in  1875,  chanter  77 ;  vide  gen- 
eral laws  passed  hy  tbe  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  1875,  herewith  accompanying. 
Further  detail  of  these  plans  will  be  found  in  the  ** report  of  the  corporators"  hereinbe- 
fore mentioned,  pages  21-24.  The  State  is  not  financially  interested  in  any  other  road, 
except  the  New  York  and  New  England  Railroad,  in  which  it  holds  3,600  shares  of 
stock.  The  State  has  no  *' plan  "  in  relation  to  this  road,  except  to  hold  the  stock  un- 
til some  future  day,  precisely  as  individual  stockholders  do. 

Question  5.  Please  to  state  approximately  the  cost  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  any 
facts  of  importance  which  may  occur  to  you  as  to  its  ownership. 

Answer.  The  cost  of  the  tunnel  cannot  be  accurately  stated,  owing  to  the  fact  that 

moneys  appropriated  for,  and  expended  upon,  tbe  enterprise  have  been  used  for  tbe 

construction  of  the*tuunel  and  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad,  and  so  far  as  accessible 

records  are  concerned,  no  separate  accounts  are  to  be  found.    The  cost  is  thus  stated 

by  the  auditor  of  the  commonwealth  in  his  last  annual  report: 

I 

Issued  to  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad  Company  before  possession  was 

takpn  by  the  State §970,680  00 

Since  possession  was  taken  by  the  State,  there  had  been  expended  to 
Jannary  1, 1875,  including  interest  paid  on  scrip,  less  material  sold, 

rents,  ^(to 12,003,142  31 

Paid  in  ltf75  to  W.  &  F.  Shanly 131,000  00 

Paid  in  1875  interest  on  scrip 500.367  09 

Paid  in  1875  for  contracts, engineering,  &o 1,571,213  99 

15, 176, 403  39 
Deduct  receipts  from  rents,  tolls,  &c 82,492  78 

iTotal  cost  to  Jannary  1,  1876.. 15,093,910  61 

Two  unpaid  warrants  remained  in  the  treasury  at  the  close  of  the  year,  amonntioff 
to  $30,053.05,  which,  being  added  to  the  above,  makes  the  aggregate  cost  $15,123,963.66. 
There  was  also  an  unexpended  balance  of  appropriation  amounting  to  $l,575,2r>2.30, 
which  will  be  required  to  complete  the  work,  which  the  State  will  do.  The  cost,  there- 
fore, to  date,  is  as  follows : 

Expended  to  January  1, 1876 $15,123,963  66 

Unexpended  appropriation 1,575,252  30 

Total  cost  to  the  State 16,699,215  96 

To  this  should  be  added  the  amount  subscribed  by  the  various  towns  in  the  State  on 
the  line  of  the  Troy  and  Greenfield^Railroad.  This  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained, 
and  is  variously  estimated  at  from  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000.  The  cost  of  the  tunnel  and 
railroad  will  not  vary  much  from  $20,000,000.  As  to  its  ownership :  the  Troy  and 
Greenfield  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  in  1848,  to  construct  a  road  from 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  to  the  ]New  York  or  Vermont  State  line.    In  1855,  under  chapter  226, 
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Acts  of  1854,  the  State  loaned  the  company  $'2,000,000  to  enable  it  to  conatrnet  the  tan- 
nel.  A  mortgage  of  the  road,  dated  July  2i^,  1855,  was  given  to  the  St-ate  to  secare 
this  loan.  In  1860  another  mortgage  (bearing  date  Jnly  6, 1860)  was  executed  by  the 
corporation  in  behalf  of  the  State,  pursuant  to  chapter  202  of  the  acts  of  1860.  On  the 
5th  of  March,  1862,  a  third  mortgage  was  executed  as  security  for  the  same  loan. 

These  facts  are  from  the  opinion  of  Attorne^-Greneral  Prain,  which  will  be  found  on 
pages  11-14  of  Senate  document  No.  112,  bearing  date  March  9, 1874,  which  is  herewith 
submitted : 

I.  The  closing  paragraph  on  page  14  embodies  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  best  lawyers 
in  the  State.  The  Tro^  and  Greenfield  Railroad  Company,  however,  takes  a  different 
view,  and  claims  that  it  is  entitled  to  resume  possession  of  the  property  upon  payment 
of  the  $2,000,000  loan,  to  secure  which  the  road  was  mortgaged  and  finally  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  State.  This  claim  will  be  found  embodied  in  a  memorial  recently 
presented  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  which  will  be  found  in  Senate  document 
No.  48,  herewith  inclosed. 

II.  There  is  no  probability  that  this  claim  can  be  sustained,  and  the  ownership  of 
the  property  unquestionably  vests  in  the  commonwealth. 

Question  6.  Please  to  state  the  amount  of  interest  now  paid  by  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts on  bonds  or  other  obligations  contracted  for  the  construction  of  railroads, 
mentioning  the  amount  paid  toward  the  two  or  three  principal  roads  or  parts  of  roads. 

Answer.  Massachusetta  is  now  paying  interest  on  the  following  bonds  issued  for  the 
assistance  of  railroads :  Sonthern  Vermont,  $200,000,  5  per  cent.;  Troy  and  Greenfield, 
$13,569,972,  5  per  cent. ;  and  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  ^,599,024,  at  5  per  cent. 
Total  amount  of  bonds,  $17,368,996;  total  amount  of  interest  annually,  $868,449.80. 

Question  7.  Please  to  state  what  proportion  of  the  entire  amount  raised  by  the  State 
from  taxation  is  required  for  the  payment  of  such  interest. 

Answer.  The  amount  raised  by  the  State  by  direct  taxation  has  been  $2,000,000  each 
year  for  the  past  two  years.  This  year  it  has  been  reduced  to  $1,800,000.  The  amonnt 
of  taxation  in  the  State,  including  State,  county,  municipal,  and  highway  taxes,  in 
1875,  was  $27,712,396,  besides  which,  about  $2,280,000  is  collected  by  the  State,  as  spec- 
ial taxes  on  corporation  bank-stocks,  savings-banks,  and  insurance  companies,  making 
a  total  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation  of  about  $30,000,000  annually. 

Question  S.  Please  to  mention  the  year  in  which  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  was  begun,  and 
the  year  when  completed. 

Answer.  The  Hoosac  Tunnel  was  begun  about  1853,  but  very  little  was  accomplished 
until  1855.  The  final  blast  which  connected  the  two  headings  of  the  tunnel  was  made 
on  the  27th  of  November,  1873.  The  first  train  passed  through  the  tunnel  February 
9, 1875.  The  first  freight-train  passed  through  April  5, 1875,  and  the  first  passenger- 
train  July  8, 1875.  The  first  passenger-train  over  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  Bailrmkd, 
and  through  the  tunnel  to  Troy,  passed  on  the  13th  of  October,  1875^  being  an  excor- 
sion-train  with  the  governor  and  council.  The  tunnel  is  not  yet  completed,  though 
trains  are  running  regularly  through  it.  The  existing  contracts  call  for  its  completion 
by  July  1,  1876,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  nearly  finished  by  that  date. 

Question  9.  Please  to  describe  the  contest  which  has  been  going  on  for  several  years 
in  regard  to  the  transportation  of  Boston  freights  to  the  West,  between  the  Boston  and 
Albany  and  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Central  Vermont  lines,  and  state  the  terms  of  the 
present  agreement  under  which  Boston  freights  are  made  equal  to  freights  ftom  other 
cities.  L^der  what  arrangement  is  it  supposed  that  such  agreement  has  been  brought 
about f 

Answer.  For  several  years  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Central  Vermont  Roads,  in  fixing 
the  rates  of  freight  to  and  from  the  West,  have  claimed  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
make  lower  rates  than  the  Boston  and  Albany,  in* consideration  of  the  fact  that  their 
line  was  longer,  both  in  distance  and  time,  and  unless  they  made  lower  rates  they 
could  not  get  business  in  competition  with  the  Boston  and  Albany.  During  1875 
there  was  a  sharp  contest  between  these  lines,  the  result  being  a  reduction  of  rates  to 
a  very  low  point.  Eventually  the  other  trunk-lines  became  involved  in  it,  being  com- 
pelled to  reduce  rates  to  the  other  seaboard  cities  in  order  to  prevent  traffic  which  be- 
longed to  them  from  coming  to  Boston. 

After  this  "  railroad  war  "  had  continued  several  weeks,  the  officers  of  the  various 
companies  interested  met  and  agreed  upon  a  tariff  by  which  all  should  be  bound,  it 
bein^  the  same  for  all  the  roads.  The  terms  of  this  arrangement  have  never  been  made 
publiCi  and  cannot  be  ascertained.  I'he  officers  all  deny  that  there  is  any  "  pooling  " 
of  earnings,  and  assert  that  there  is  merely  an  agreement  to  establish  uniform  rates. 
Whether  any  compensation  is  made  to  the  Grand  Trunk  cannot  be  ascertained.  A 
part  of  the  arrangement  was  that  the  Boston  and  Albany  should  withdraw  its  solicitors 
of  freight,  while  the  others  were  at  liberty  to  solicit  business.  The  arrangement  has 
already  been  broken,  and  at  this  writing  (May  1)  a  general  '^ railroad  war''  seems  to 
be  impending. 

Question  10.  Please  to  describe  the  route  from  Boston  to  Saint  Albans,  known  as  the 
Central  Vermont  line.    Has  that  line  one  or  two  connections  into  Boston  f 
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Answer.  The  Central  Vermont  line  proper  is  made  np  as  follows:  The  Boston,  Low- 
ell and  Nashua  Railroad,  from  Boston  to  Nashua,  N.  H. ;  the  Concord  Railroad,  from 
Xasbna  to  Concord ;  the  Northern  New  Hampshire,  from  Concord  to  White  River 
Jnnction ;  and  the  Central  Vermont  thence  to  Saint  Albans,  Vt.  It  has  also  another 
connection  with  Boston  via  Fitchburgh  Railroad,  from  Boston  to  South  Ashburnham, 
Mass. ;  thence  by  Cheshire  Railroad  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. ;  thence  by  Sullivan  Railroad 
(leased  by  Central  Vermont)  to  White  River  Junction,  and  thence  to  Saint  Albans 
direct.  Another  route  is  from  Bellows  Falls  via  Rutland  and  Burlington  Railroad  to 
Essex  Jnnction,  Vt.;  thence  to  Saint  Albans  over  Central  Vermont.  These  routes  will 
be  found  marked  in  brown  on  map  accompanying. 

Question  11.  Does  the  increase  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Boston  depend  primarily 
upon  an  increase  of  her  export  trade  or  upon  an  increase  of  her  import  trade  T  lu  other 
words,  which  waits  upon  the  other  f 

Answer.  The  increase  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Boston  depends  mainly  upon  the 
increase  of  the  export  trade.  A  considerable  amount  of  foreign  freight  for  Boston 
comes  to  New  York,  at  which  port  vessels  are  surer  of  obtaining  a  return-cargo.  There 
are  times  when  the  opposite  is  true,  there  being  more  freights  offering  from  Boston 
than  can  be  carried,  but  as  a  rule  it  may  be  said  that  the  increase  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  Boston  depends  upon  an  increase  of  its  export  trade. 

Question  12.  What  efforts  are  now  being  made  for  the  construction  of  an  independ- 
ent line  of  railway  connecting  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  lino  with  some  point  on  the  Niagara 
River,  such  line  running  north  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  touching  at 
points  on  Lake  Ontario  f 

Answer.  The  details  of  this  plan  will  be  found  in  documents  accompanying,  being 
publications  of  the  Bay  State  Transportation  League,  an  organization  whose  design  is 
to  secure  such  legislation  as  shall  authorize  the  construction  of  this  line.  The  scheme 
has  been  tried  in  several  successive  legislatures,  thus  far  without  success.  The  plan 
has  the  indorsement  of  many  of  our  leading  business  men,  and  is  as  strenuously  opposed 
by  others. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  cannot  secure  the  construction  of  a  railroad  through  the 
State  of  New  York  under  the  provision  of  the  general  railroad  law  of  that  State. 
Under  that  law  twenty-five  persons,  any  or  all  of  whom  may  be  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts, can  form  a  corporation  and  bniid  a  railroad. 

Question  13.  Please  to  describe  and  mark  on  a  railroad-map  the  line  from  Boston  via 
Poughkeepsie  Bridge  and  the  connection  west  of  such  bridge  which  that  line  is  ex- 
pected to  form  with  the  Erie  and  Pennsylvania  Railroads  and  thence  to  the  West, 
mentioning  the  particular  advantages  which  it  is  supposed  such  line  will  afford  for 
the  transportation  of  coal  from  the  Pennsylvania  mines  to  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments of  Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  States^  and  also  the  prospective 
value  of  the  line  as  a  western  connection. 

Answer.  The  material  from  which  the  answer  to  this  inquiry  may  be  derived  will  be 
found  in  accompanying  documents  marked  **  ja  ib\  1."  The  route  will  be  found  marked 
upon  map  accompanying,  (in  envelope  marked  '*  jTj&l  2")  in  light  yellow.  The  finished 
roote  from  Boston  to  Poughkeepsie  is  by  either  the  New  York  and  New  England  Rail- 
road to  Willimantio,  thence  over  Hartford,  Providence  and  Fishkill  Railroad  to  Hart- 
ford, from  Hartford  to  Millerton,  N.  Y^tjia  Connecticut  Western,  and  from  Millerton 
to  Poughkeepsie,  over  Poughkeepsie,  Hartford  and  Boston  Railroad.  An  unfinished 
route  leads  from  Hartford  to  Waterbury,  Conn.,  via  Hartford,  Providence  and  Fish- 
kill  Railroad,  whence  an  unfinished  road  76  miles  in  length  leads  to  Poughkeepsie. 
Still  another  route  is  from  Boston  to  Hartford  via  Springfield  or  Westfield,and  thence 
westward  as  before.  Beyond  the  Hudson  River  tne  routes  and  connections  are  de- 
scribed In  a  slip  attached  to  the  fourth  page  of  accompanying  document  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  [r"ia>|  l. 

Qneation  14.  Does  either  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  or  the  Central  Vermont 
Railroad  to  any  extent  purchase  grain  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  freights  over  its 
line,  and  to  what  extent  do  the  steamer-lines  out  of  Boston  purchase  grain  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  up  their  cargoes  to  Europe  f 

Answer.  These  railroads,  I  am  informed  by  their  officials,  do  not  buy  grain.  The 
Boston  and  Albany  did  at  one  time,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  this 
traffic  and  retain  the  steamer-lines  here,  but  there  is  now  no  need  of  doing  this. 

Question  15.  Have  freights  been  shipped  from  Boston  to  the  West  to  any  extent 
during  the  last  year  by  coastwise  steamer-lines  connecting  with  the  Erie  Railway  at 
New  York, with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  with  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  at  Baltimore  T 

Answer.  Quite  a  large  business  has  been  done  during  the  past  two  years,  in  shipping 
freight  by  coastwise  steamers  from  Boston  to  the  West,  via  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore.  In  order  to  obtain  this  business  the  Erie  Railroad,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  have  taken  freights  at  rates  lower  than 
those  niflkde  by  the  direct  lines  west  from  Boston.    A  few  months  ago  an  arrangement 
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was  made,  the  details  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained,  by  which  uniform  rates  were 
established,  since  which  time  there  has  been  less  business  obtained  by  the  water  and 
rail  lines. 

Question  16.  Are  such  lines  considered  as  competttiye  lines  in  the  arrangements  be- 
tween the  several  trunk-lines  as  to  west-bound  freight-rates  between  the  Atlantic  sea- 
ports and  the  West  ? 

Answer.  These  lines  are  ccmsidered  competitive  to  a  certain  extent,  bat  not  for  any 
large  portion  of  the  traffic  between  Boston  and  the  West. 

Question  17.  What  combinations  exist  at  the  present  time  between  any  one  or  more 
of  the  railroad-lines  with  ocean  steamer-lines  out  of  Boston  to  Europe  ? 

Answer.  There  is  no  '*  combination''  between  railroads  and  steamer-lines  from  Bos- 
ton to  Europe.  In  some  instances  through  rates  of  freight  are  made  on  merchandise 
from  points  in  the  West  to  Liverpool,  the  amoufit  received  being  divided  between  tiie 
steamers  and  the  railroads  on  a  basis  arranged  beforehand. 

In  other  cases  the  steamship  com^nies  make  contracts  with  certain  freight-lines, 
and  take  through  freights  between  Europe  and  the  West  at  fixed  prices,  paying  the 
railroad  companies  as  any  individual  would. 

Question  18.  In  the  shipment  of  goods  from  the  West  to  Boston,  or  from  Boston  to 
the  West,  do  any  of  the  roads  enter  into  contracts  with  individuals  at  rates  lielow 
those  charged  the  public  generally,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  merchants,  are  such  discrim- 
inations favorable  to,  or  prejudicial  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Boston  ? 

Answer.  There  is  a  prevailing  Impression  among  Boston  merchants  that  some  com- 
panies make  contracts  at  less  than  schedule  rates  with  large  shippers  of  freight,  bat 
this  is  not  admitted  by  the  railroad  companies,  and  as  the  contracts  are  private,  and 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  maintain  secrecy,  no  details  can  be  stated.  If 
.such  contracts  are  made,  the  discriminations  are  in  no  way  prejudicial  to  the  commer- 
cial  interests  of  Boston. 

Question  19.  Please  to  state  generally  the  provisions  of  law  now  in  force  relative  to 
the  regulation  of  freights  and  fares  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Answer.  The  provision  of  law  now  in  force  in  relation  to  the  regulation  of  fares  and 
freight-rates  in  Massachusetts  may  be  found  in  the  general  railroad  law  referred  to  in 
answer  to  inquirv  No.  17,  to  wit,  chapter  372  of  the  act  of  1874,  more  especially  in  sec- 
tions 133, 135, 136, 137, 138, 142,  inclusive. 

Question  20.  Please  to  present  a  statement  showing  the  total  number  of  passengers 
and  total  tons  of  freight  carried  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  each  year,  from 
1855  to  1875,  inclusive. 

Answer.  Table  showing  number  of  passengers  and  tons  of  freight  carried  by  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  from  1865  to  1875,  inclusive  : 


1865 
1866 
1867 


1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


Number  of  passengers. 


Boston  and  Worcester 2,032,342 

Western 1,010,373 

3,042,715 

Boston  and  Worcester 2,663,825 

Western 1,046,836 

3,710,661 

Boston  and  Worcester 2,887,244 

Western 1,0^,221 

3,915,4© 

3,628,114 

4,291,015 

3,754.733 

4,744,9W 

5,247,576 

5,757,684 

5,889,aS 

5,964,477 


*  The  time  of  making  annual  returns  was  changed  this  year  from  November  30  to 
September  30 ;  so  that  returns  for  1870  cover  but  ten  months.  The  returns  after  IbTO 
end  each  year  with  September  30. 
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Tons  of  freij;lit. 


1^05 


IsIC 


1-c: 


1^9 

1S71 
1-73 
1575 


Boston  and  Worcester 390,171 

Western 693,754 


Boston  and  Worcester 549, 319 

Western «84,564 


Boston  and  Worcester 597, 400 

Western 934,605 


1,083,925 


1,433,883 


1,532,005 
1, 319, 059 
1,613,940 
1,531,149 
2, 209, 332 
2, 732, 907 
2, 884, 520 
2, 668. 403 
2, 439, 472 


*  The  time  of  making  annual  returns  was  changed  this  year  from  November  30  to 
.Vptember  30 ;  so  that  returns  for  1870  cover  but  ten  months.  The  returns  after  1870 
end  each  year  with  September  30. 

Note. — In  the  first  three  years  covered  by  above  table,  what  is  now  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad  was  composed  of  two  separate  roads,  the  Boston  and  Worcester  and 
the  Western.    I  have  added  the  traffic  of  the  two  roads. 

Question  21.  Inclosed  herewith  you  will  find  a  blank  marked  **A,"  for  the  purpose  of 
.stating  the  rates  in  force  on  west-bound  freights,  from  1^(>5  to  1875,  inclusive. 

Answer.  Freight  tariff  in  force  from  Beaton  to  Chicago  on  the  30th  of  June  and  3l8t 
of  December  of  each  year  from  1865  to  1875 : 


First  clam. 

Second  class. 

Third  class. 

Fourth  class. 

Tear. 

« 

a 

a 

1.83 
1.88 
1.88 
1.88 
l.TO 
1.50 
1.00 
1.95 
.75 
1.00 
1.00 

• 

S 

8 

• 

u 
% 

B 

u 
S       i      ^ 

5     1     a 

»              9 

• 

a 
s 

u 
% 

s 

l.-fi5 

2.15 

1.88 

2.02 

2.02 

1.50 

1.80 

1.25 

1.95 

.75 

.75 

.30 

1.51 

1.80 

.85 

1.27 

1.27 

1.27 

1.27 

1.00 

.70 

.85 

.60 

.75 

.75 

.90 

1.27 

1.38 

1.38 

1.00 

1.20 

.85 

.85 

.60 

.60 

.20 

.82 
.82 
.82 
.8*2 
.82 
.80 
.55 
.65 
.45 
.60 
.60 

.82 

1-4^ 

1.60 

1.60 

.82 

1-fi? 

1.60  ,      1.70 
1.  60         1.  70 

.86 

W«? 

.86 

l-i» 

1.60 
1.30 
.90 
1.10 
.70 
.90 
.90 

1.30 

1.50 

1.10 

1.10 

.70 

.70 

.25 

.80 

l-CO 

.80 

1^1 

.65 

It72 

.65 

1-^ 

.45 

1P74 

.45 

1^5 

.20 

The  above  figures  show  the  regular  tariff  rates  at  the  dates  mentioned — rates  which 
were  charged  when  no  others  were  agreed  upon.  During  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
time,  however,  there  was  much  "cutting''  of  rates,  and  much  lower  figures  were  made 
on  special  contracts.  These  it  is  impossible  to  obtain,  each  transaction  having  been 
made  on  its  own  merits  and  without  ptiblicity. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMERCE  OF  BUFFALO. 
AND  THE  COMMERCL\L  MOVEMENTS  TO  AND  FROM  THAT  CITY,  BY  MR. 
WILLIAM  THURSTON,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF  BUF- 
FALO.   1876, 

Question  1.  Please  present  a  statement  exbibitinpr  the  reduction  in  the  actual  cost  of 
transportation  on  the  lakes  during  the  last  ten  years  by  the  construction  of  vessels  ot 
greater  carrying  capacity  than  those  formerly  used,  and  by  the  introduction  of  steam- 
ers towing  barges. 

Answer.  Fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago  sail-vessels  of  10,000  to  20,000  bushels  grain- 
capacity,  were  a  fair  average  of  the  craft  then  in  use.  The  rates  paid  for  freight  wer« 
profitable.  The  class  of  vessels  recently  built  carry  from  40,000  to  60,000  bushels  of 
wheat  and  corn  and  60,000  to  100,000  bushels  of  oskts.  Transportation  charges  are 
lessened  by  the  increased  capacity  as  expenses  are  lower  in  proportion.  Number  of 
crew  per  vessel  of  25,000  to  35,000  bushels  capacity,  say,  10  men ;  one  of  60,000  bnsbelsr 
from  12  to  14,  according  to  rig. 

Largest-size  propeller  would  not  require  more  than  one  fireman  and  two  deck-hands 
over  t-he  ordinary-sized  propeller,  thus  enabling  larger  vessels  to  make  greater  profits. 
Illustration :  A  vessel  of  600  tons  would  carry,  say,  20,000  bushels  of  wheat 

at  10  cents  freight  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo §2,000 

Up  freight  on  600  tons  of  coal,  at  ^1 6(K) 

2»  6(^4) 
Expenses  both  ways 1,500 

Leaving  a  balance  of 1, 1C>0 

A  vessel  of  1,800  tons  would  carry,  say,  60,000  bushels  of  wheat,  at  6  cents 

freightfrom  Chicago  to  Buffalo $3,600 

Up  freight  on  1,500  tons  of  coal,  at  $1 1,500 

5,100 
Expenses  both  ways,  say 2,500 

Leaving  a  balance  of 2,600 

If  freight  reckoned  at  10  cents,  the  balance  would  be 5,000 

A  vessel  averages  eight  trips  per  annum  to  and  from  Buffalo  and  Chicago. 

Cost  of  construction  of  sail- vessel,  including  all  necessary  outfit,  &c.,  $1  per  bushel 
of  sixty  pounds,  or  $33.33  per  2,000  pounds. 

Extra  outlay  of  capital  in  constructing  the  large  vessel  is  made  up  by  the  larger  re- 
turns of  freight-money  or  increased  earnings ;  and  where  a  small  vessel  at  a  low  rate 
of  freight  could  not  begin  to  pay  even  expenses  of  crew,  leaving  out,  insurance,  &:c., 
a  large  vessel  at  low  rates  (say  2  cents  per  bushel)  can  make  enough  to  pay  all  expenses 
and  leave  a  small  margin  for  interest  on  the  money  spent  in  constructing  the  vessel. 

Rates  of  freight  vary,  of  course,  according  to  supply  and  demand.  It  is  estimated 
that  one-third  of  the  lake-fleet  was  laid  up  in  ordinary  the  whole  of  1875;  this  one- 
third  comprised  the  small  vessels  using  sails  for  their  motive  power.  It  was  impossible 
to  run  this  class  of  vessels  except  at  a  loss  at  the  ruinous  rates  of  freight  which  pre- 
vailed. 

Sharp  competition  between  the  lakes,  canal,  and  river  route  to  Montreal  vs.  the  rail- 
road routes  to  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  to  Montreal  in 
1875  reduced  the  lake  and  canal  freights  to  so  low  a  rate  that  the  building  of  canal- 
boats  practically  ceased,  and  the  few  lake-vessels  launched  were  of  large  tonnage, 
either  as  propellers  or  barges. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  average  and  largest  size,  in  tons,  of  vessels  navi> 
gating  the  inland  lakes,  viz,  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan,  Superior,  and  Ontario,  daring  the 
years  specified : 
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Average  eice—tons. 


Propt-llers 

Propflleni,  towInK  barjtea 
IUri;«4i,  in  tow  propellers 
Siihng- vessels 


1665. 


1S70. 


1875. 


'5   . 
"55 


750 
None  . 
None  . 

1V4 


800 
NoDe  . 
.None  . 

388 


X  a 

II 


o  A 


7.'il 
439 
389 
2'£i 


800 
550 
550 
446 


t  if 


C8 


2*^ 

S  es 

O  P. 

H 


1.199 
471 
400 
300 


1,300 
600 
800 
600 


Largest  size — ions. 


1865. 


Pmpellers 

Propellera,  towing  barges 
Bargea,  io  tow  propellers. 
SaUing 


1.416 

None  . 

Koue  . 

585 


e  a 
H 


1,450 
None  . 
None 

1,200 


1870. 


I 


4 

9  a 

« 


1.483 
804 
060 
760 


c 
a 

o 


I 


1,500 
1,«00 
1.300 
1,500 


1875. 


t  Ml 

« 


2,083 
1,660 
1,180 
1,444 


p 
o 

H 


S.300 
I.OOO 
1.800 
3,100 


Question  2.  Please  to  present  a  statement  exhibiting  the  reduction  in  the  actual  cost 
of  transportation  on  the  Erie  Canal  in  consequence  of  deepening  the  canal  and  the 
completion  of  a  line  of  double  locks  throughout. 

Answer.  There  are  no  figures  to  base  an  answer  upon.  Conversation  and  illustra- 
tions from  practical  men  resulted  in  eliciting  the  fact  that  the  reduction  of  time*on 
the  round  trip  was  fully  three  days ;  two  days  on  down  and  one  day  on  up  trip.  The 
gain  financially  was  $40  per  boat,  say  $30  on  down  and  $10  on  up  freixbt.  The  year 
1>C5  was  the  first  year  that  forwarders  had  the  full  advantage  of  double  looks  all 
through  from  Buffalo  to  Troy.  About  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  prism  of  the 
canal  was  increased  from  40  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep  to  present  dimensions  of  70  feet 
wide  and  7  feet  deep.  During  the  time  the  contract  system  of  repairs,  See,  was  in  ex- 
istence navigation  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  ;  sometimes  it  took  a  month  to  get  a 
boat  througn  the  canal,  in  conseonence  of  low  water  and  bad  condition  generally. 
Three  years  have  elapsed  since  abolishment  of  contract-system,  and  it  is  only  this  sea- 
M)n,  1875,  and  the  latter  part  of  1874,  that  the  present  good  condition  was  obtained.  A 
forwarder  stated,  in  answer  to  my  question,  "  The  time  saved  going  and  coming  is 
equivalent  to  about  three  cents  per  bushel  per  trip,  taking  into  consideration  the  better 
condition  of  the  canal  by  the  abolition  of  the  contract-system  of  repairs,  having  the 
full  7  feet  of  water  nearly  all  the  way  and  the  facilities  given  for  increased  quickness 
of  lockage  through  the  completion  of  the  double  locks."  The  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  the  State  engineer  of  the  canals  in  1863  was  that  the  first  enlargement  of  the  locks 
reduced  the  cost  of  transportation  50  per  cent.,  and  he  estimated  that  a  re-enlargement 
so  that  boats  of  600  tons  capacity,  (22  feet  beam,)  with  locks  26  feet  wide,  with  8  feet 
of  water,  **  could  navigate  the  canal  at  a  further  reduction,  say  one-half  the  present 
cost.*' 

Tons  of^oal  received  and  shipped  at  Bujfalo,  by  lake,  in  the  years  named, 

BBCRIVBD. 


Year. 


1H56 tons.. 

H«f7 do... 

1-68 do... 

I«tj9 do... 

iKTO do... 

K\ do  .. 

1^2 do... 

i-n do... 

1-74 do... 

1-7S do  .. 

1-76 do  .. 


BitominoQS. 

Anthracite. 

68,149 

None. 

101.108 

Do. 

91,457 

Do. 

99,460 

Do. 

94,769 

Do. 

88,517 

Do. 

78.879 

Do. 

87. 724 

Do. 

67.467 

Do. 

32,767 

Do. 

81,418 

Do. 
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Year. 


1866  to  1872 tou8.. 

1873 tlo... 

1874 do... 

1875 i\n  .. 

1876 1...  do... 


Anthracite. 


No  record  kerpt  . . . 
510,  443 
314,  500 
3rl),  7i*i 
3'^I.  455 


BitumiDons. 


,  Bloii.<ibnr^  or  ^  \ 
bituminous. 


None 
. ...  do 
. ...  do 


a ' 

4v.  ; 


Totals  in— 

Ton?. 

1873 570. 44n 

1H74 3-4.:>« 

1875 4:]9.:j' 

1876 30l,4.V. 

Statement  ahoicing  the  tonnage  of  grain  received  at  Bvffalo  by  lake  for  eleven  yean. 


Year. 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


Flour. 

Wheat 

Com. 

Oate. 

Tomt. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Toiut. 

131, 354 

319, 386 

781, 054 

163,639 

144,  COS 

356,390 

500,461 

174. 930 

150,273 

376,656 

470, 513 

164,979 

ISO,  848 

576,855 

323,383 

87,849 

147,039 

616, 702 

25,848 

141,556 

127.807 

678, 187 

731, 101 

144. 103 

76,850 

429. 149 

1.020,009 

96,800 

135,920 

918, 551 

799,423 

95,657 

140,400 

866,942 

649,062 

68,489 

101, 766 

917,600 

460,749 

69,140 

80,241 

566.338 

586,315 

38,303 

Barley.        Rye. 


Tom. 
38,553 
43.263 
15,290 
15,623 
44. 707 
46,786 
74,134 
49,530 
13.150 
4,585 
93.801 


Tons 
34.873 
26.299 
91.535 

3,530 
17.533 
30,661 

8.450 
35,395 

1.636 

4,416 
91,050 


ToUl. 


Tom. 
1.  4C-.  K* 
1,945,34: 
1, 199,2:<6 
1, 167.  (!-? 

9«,3M 
l,75e,.V4 
1,704.7>: 
2,014,3:t» 
1, 739.fi:? 
l,55J'.r* 
1,314,«« 


NOTB.— The  receipts  by  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  oame  into  Bnflklo  by  the  eteamer  International  pr>r 
to  1874,  and  were  reported  to  the  cnstom-hoase  as  arrivals  by  lake.  Since  1873  said  receipts  are  included 
in  railroad  receipts. 

Qaestion  3.  Please  to  mention  rail  ratea  which  operate  in  snoh  manner  ae  to  discrim- 
inate  against  the  commercial  interests  of  Buffalo  T 

Answer.  1.  Average  discrimination  against  Buffalo  on  floor  from  10  to  25  cents  per 
barrel  during  the  year  1875.  This  in  regard  to  shipments  to  seaboard  direct  from  Mil- 
waukee and  ^ints  adjoining,  and  where  it  was  shipped  to  Buffalo  and  then  ordered 
reshipped  again  to  seaboard. 

2.  During  1875  the  freight  on  grain  from  Toledo  averaged  25  cents  per  100  pounds  to 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  points  that  take  New  York  rates.  Daring  the  same 
pieriod  freight  from  Buffalo  was  at  the  same  rate  to  these  points,  making  a  discrimiDS- 
tion  against  Buffalo  on  total  freight  from  Toledo  to  Buffalo  of  13  cents  per  100  pouDd?. 

3.  During  the  summer  of  1875  grain  could  be  shipped  from  Buffalo  to  Allentoim, 
Bethlehem,  and  Catasauqua,  in  Pennsylvania,  at  25  cents  per  100  pounds.  From  Detroit 
to  same  places  20  cents  per  100  pounds.  Discrimination  against  Buffalo  of  total  freight 
from  Detroit  to  Buffalo  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds  and  59  in  the  rate,  making  15  ceot^ 
in  all. 

4.  Dnring  early  winter  of  1875  rates  were  30  cents  per  100  pounds  from  Indianapolis 
to  Portland,  Maine,  and  to  Portland  points,  (that  is,  places  around  Portland  which  are 
rated  same  as  Portland.)  Rates  from  Buffalo  to  Portland  and  Portland  points  were  '^* 
cents  per  100  pounds,  making  a  discrimination  against  Buffalo  of  toi$X  rate  from  In- 
dianapolis to  Buffalo  of  20  cents  per  100  pounds. 

5.  Some  years  since  a  large  trside  was  transacted  by  Buffalo  merchants  with  dealers 
in  Eastern  States,  as  well  as  in  Eastern  New  York  and  Southern  and  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. Through  discrimination  in  railroad  freights  the  trade  has  been  diverted  to 
western  points  of  distribution,  virtually  making  Buffalo  a  way  station.  Dealers  at  all 
these  places  say  that  they  "  can  do  better  west. 

6.  Grain  has  been  shipped  from  Chicago  to  New  York  during  1875,  at  times,  for  35 
cents  per  100  pounds ;  rate  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo.  20  cents,  and  13  cents  from  Butf^lo 
to  New  York ;  total,  33  cents  per  100  ponuds ;  a  discrimination  of  8  cents  per  iw 
pounds,  against  Buffalo.    These  examples  might  be  continued. 

7.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  two  years 
since,  the  discrimination  against  Buffalo  in  many  sections  has  been  less  than  in  former 
years,  because  previously  the  only  competition  was  between  the  canals  and  railroads 
in  the  late  spring,  summer,  and  fall.    In  winter  and  early  spring  the  New  York  Centnl 
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nnd  K.ie  Kailroads  had  everything  their  owd  way  when  not  in  competition  with  each 
other.  * 

H.  A  miller  at -Medina,  N.  Y.,  can  bny  No.  1  wheat  at  Milwaukee,  say,  for  81.30  per 
Ixisbel,  laid  down  at  his  mill  at  Medina.  He  comeu  to  Buffalo  and  finds  the  dealer 
there  cannot  sell  him  the  same  quality  of  wheat  at  less  than  $1.30  after  paying  charges 
of  ln*tghting  from  Milwaukee  to  that  port.  The  freight  charges  from  Buffalo  to  Mediua 
are  aboat  4  cents  per  bushel,  the  rate  of  discrimination  against  the  former  place. 

0.  A  miller  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  Buffalo  and  buy- 
ing from  45,000  to  50,000  bushels  of  com  annually  during  several  winters.  He  does  not 
come  to  Buffalo  now,  for  he  finds  that  by  purchasing  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  he  saves  from 
'^  to  4  cents  per  bushel,  the  railroads  dii^crimiuating  against  Buffalo  to  that  amount  in 
freis;bt. 

li).  The  discrimination  against  Buffalo  Accurs  generally  at  points  where  trunk  lines 
come  into  competition  at  purchafiing-points  west.  j^  i^ 

11.  A  merchant  came  here  last  fall  to  buy  cheese  made  in  this  section  of  New  York. 
He  found  that  he  could  make  more  money  by  going  to  New  York  and  purchasing  the 
same  brand  of  cheese  there.  The  reason  was  that  he  could  obtain  lower  rates  of  freight 
from  New  York  to  Milwaukee  than  he  could  from  the  point  of  manufacture  to  Buffalo 
and  thence  to  Milwaukee. 

12.  Parties  can  bny  grain  at  way  stations  on  western  railroad  lines  and  ship  to 
points  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  ^c,  at  less  cost  than  by  ooming  to  Buffalo. 
This  discriminates  against  this  port,  for  the  rates  from  here  to  these  same  places  are 
from  2  to  3  cents  per  100  pounds  higher  relatively. 

13.  Coal  has  been  and  is  now  being  shipped  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  western  points, 
say  Chicago,  for  instance,  as  cheaply  as  from  Buffalo  to  said  points ;  discriminatioa 
against  this  port  of  the  rate  of  freight  on  coal  from  Syracuse  to  Buffalo. 

Question  4.  The  shipment  of  grain  by  railroad  east  from  Buffalo  from  the  elevator 
connecting  with  the  New  York  Central  and  Erie  Railroads,  from  1870  to  1876,  inclu- 
sive. 

Answer. — 


Year. 


Wheat. 


I  Bushels* 

1^70 ,         * 

1«1 8.636.170 

l-'2 1  2,440.550 

IS73 4,421,854 

1874 4,65d,0e0 

1«5 6.198,393 

1876 5,984,722 


Com. 


SushsU. 

* 

4, 3-20, 591 
3, 032. 160 
4, 033, 152 
5,909.302 
6,433.717 
6,561.929 


Oata. 


Btuhsls, 

♦ 

1.656,718 
1,237,247 
1,336,633 
1, 318, 097 
2, 091,  327 
715, 049 


Barlev. 


Bushels, 

* 

416,001 
396,082 
312. 526 
191,277 
60.437 
112,741 


Rye. 


Bushels, 

* 

ie.7so 

4,895 

80,440 

10. 318 

16,786 

878,201 


Total. 


Bushels. 

* 

9, 045^  140 
7,100,865 
10,184,605 
11,386,974 
14, 800, 660 
13, 673, 732 


*  No  flgarea  kept. 

* 

The  shipment  of  grain  east  from  Buffalo  by  the  Erie  Canal  from  1870  to  1876,  indueire. 


Year. 


1?70 

Irtl. 

1»72. 

1873 

1H74. 


Floor. 


Barrels. 
76, 471 
47, 731 

5, 172 
13,  616 
49,182 
54,251 

2,137 


Wheat. 


Busheis. 
16, 7:)8, 613 
19, 028, 316 
11.001,069 
24, 569, 088 
21, 672, 048 
23. 177. 151 
12, 577, 243 


Cora. 


Oata. 


Btishds. 

5, 911, 668 
20, 695. 305 
30,934,606 
21,768.053 
16, 418,  841 

9, 750. 109 
12, 720. 138 


Bushels. 

5,578.254 

6, 649, 439 

4,508,937 

3.825,926 

2,754,945 

2.3^8,037 

1,655,530 


Barley. 


Bushels, 
831,024 
825,420 

1, 789, 772 
358,764 
13.3,000 
58.153 
263,965 


Bye. 


Buakels. 
378,322 
986,517 
210, 705 
801, 481 
8,000 
80,070 
435,901 


Including  flour  reduced  to  wheat-bushel : 

Bushela. 

Total,  1870 29,813,236 

Total,lH71 48,423,652 

Totol,1872 48,500,249 

Total,  1873 50,591,392 

Total,  1874 41,232,744 

Total,  1875 '. 35,624,866 

Totol,1876 27,663,461 

In  addition,  malt  was  shipped  as  follows: 


In  1870 


Basbels. 
160, 610 


In  1871 205,313 

In  1872 261,036 
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lu  1873 130, 7f4 

In  1874 104, 7S4 

In  1875 153,!5.>^ 

In  1876 215,232 

Qaestion  5.  Please  to  state  the  receipts  of  grain  of  all  kinds  at  Buffalo,  from  1870  to 
1876,  according  to  the  inclosed  forms. 
Answer : 

Total  receipta  of  grain  at  Buffalo  hy  lake. 


Year. 


Aggregate   At[greg»te 
rrceipu    I    receipts 
of  floor.    '  of  grain. 


1870 

l-^Tl 

\tS7i 

4873 

1674 

1875 

1876 X 


Pound*. 

1,470,391 

1,278,077 

76i;50S 
1,939.905 
1,404,008 
1,017,066 

809,410 


»l.  394.  119 
60.813wT» 
38.447,839 
67,340.570 
9«.97e.l5« 
51,697.993 
43,933,935 


Of  the  above  there  were  received  by  railroad  steamer  lines — 


Year. 


1870 
1871 
1872 
18T3 
1874 
1875 


Jlonr. 


Pounds. 
1, 425, 845 
1, 186, 559 
685,639 
1, 245, 865 
1,302,424 
1, 005, 341 


Graixi. 


Bemarka. 


Buthelt. 
8,902,395 
12, 213,  499 
12, 484, 196 
15. 105, 580 
13,391.835 
14, 409, 536 


I  The  differeooe  between 
these  figores  and  tlKMc 
given  aboTe  eompnae 
the  receipts  by  eailfng- 
veaaeU,  atean 
and  their  consorts^' 


Question  6.  Is  canal-grain  generally  shipped  east  from  Buffalo  as  graded  at  Chica^ 
and  Milwaukee  T 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question  7.  About  what  propoHion  of  the-  average  receipts  of  lake- vessels  for  the 
round  trip  are  from  east-bound  freights,  and  what  proportion  from  west-bound  f 

Answer.  This  depends  entirely  upon  the  rates  of  freight  prevailing.  The  average  in 
1875  was  about  equal.  As  freight-rates  advance  the  earnings  eastward  are  proportion- 
ately increased/  while  westward  freights  on  coal  do  not  vary  materially  the  whole 
season.  Sailors'  wages  are  always  higher  from  Chicago  eastward  than  from  Baffalo 
westward.    Towing-rates  as  a  rule  are  twice  aa  high  at  Chicago  as  at  Buffalo. 

Illustration. — ^A  vessel  carrying  30,000  bushels  of  grain  at  3  cents  per  bushel  net  from 
Clitcago  to  Buffalo  would  receive  8^0;  return-cargo  of  same  vessel,  900  tons  of  coal, 
at  $1  per  ton,  $900. 

Illustration. — ^A  vessel  carrying  30,000  bushels  of  grain  at  4  cents  per 

bushel  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  would  receive |l,20tl 

Deduct  charges — ^towing,  Chicago $45 

Deduct  charges — elevating,  &c.,  Buffalo 180 

Average  shortage 25 

250 

Net  freight  down 950 

Up-freight  on  coal,  at  $1  per  ton,  free  in  and  out  of  vessel,  900  tons 900 

Excess  of  receipts  eastward 50 

If  shipper  received  only  75  cents  per  ton,  then  the  eastward  freight  would  be  in- 
creased $225,  and  average  changed  in  proportion. 

TlluBtration. — Suppose  a  10-cent  freight  on  grain  eastward  on  30,000  bushels..  $3, 000 
Deduct  as  above STiO 

Net  freight  down 2,730 

Suppose  coal  freight  at  $1  per  ton,  on  900  tons 9U0 

Excess  of  receipts  eastward I,i550 
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Qaestion  8.  A  statement  sbowinff  the  percentage  of  total  grain  receipts  at  Buffalo 
which  were  actually  bought  and  sold  there  dnring  the  year  1875. 

Answer.  No  means  of  ascertaining.  If  the  sales  reported  in  newspapers  were  taken 
as  a  basis,  that  would  be  no  criterion,  for  the  reason  that  many  sales  are  not  reported 
at  all ;  again,  in  exciting  and  active  times  many  vessels'  cargoes  are  sold  over  and 
over  again. 

It  mav  be  stated  as  a  fact,  that  in  1875  probab]iy  but  one  cargo  of  grain  out  of  twenty 
was  sold  hero ;  the  receipts  being  principally  through  shipments. 

Sales  at  this  port  have  been  gradually  declining  in  volume  in  consequence  of  the 
increase  in  "  option  trading"  at  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  this  mode  of  speculation  be- 
ing considered  less  risky  and  requiring  but  little  capital.  The  system  of  '^  cornering" 
the  market  at  thebeforo-uamed  ports  has  destroyed  the  confidence  of  moneyed  men,  and 
they  have  nearly  all  withdrawn  from  the  business. 

Eight  to  ten  years  ago  Buffalo  was  a  large  grain-purchasing  point,  and  three-fonrtha 
at  least  of  the  grain  changed  hands  here. 

Question  9.  Has  coal  ever  been  transported  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  by  rail,  and  if 
so,  at  what  rates  and  dnring  what  seasons  f 

Answer.  Very  rarely  direct  from  Buffalo.  Coal  is  constantly  passing  through  Buffalo 
destined  for  Chicago,  but  the  contract  for  the  shipment  is  at  a  price  direct  from  the 
mines  to  the  western  point.  The  nominal  rate  for  coal  per  ton  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago 
in  1875,  in  car  lots  of  from  ten  to  twelve  tons,  was  $3.80  to  $4.20. 

One  dealer  quoted  the  rate  at  $50  ner  car  of  eleven  tons ;  and  said,  **  Asa  general 
rale  there  were  no  direct  shipments  from  Buffalo."  He  thought  ''The  shipment 
of  1874  by  rail  was  in  consequence  of  a  short  supplv  at  Chicago,  and  probably  the 
price  of  the  freight  was  made  at  Chicago."  Further,  ''That  shipments  from  the  mines 
to  the  West  via  Buffalo  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  the  rate  of  freight  was  made 
at  the  point  of  shipment."  ' 

(Note. — Coal  is  now  shipped,  and  has  been  for  the  past  year,  if  not  for  a  longer 
period,  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  western  points  as  cheap  as  from  Buffalo.) 

Present  rate  for  coal  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  via  Grand  Trunk  Bailroad  of  Canada 
and  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  $3  per  ton  gross. 

Question  10.  Please  to  present  a  statement  showing  the  growth  of  the  grain  receipts 
by  railroad  steamer  lines. 

Answer : 


Year. 


laro 

1875 


Pcunda. 
1. 425, 845 
1, 186, 559 
665,639 
1  345,865 
1, 302, 424 
1,005,341 


Grain. 


Butheli. 
8,002,395 
12, 213, 490 
12, 484, 198 
15, 105, 580 
13, 321, 835 
14,409,536 


The  grain  carried  by  the  propellers  of  the  Anchor  Uine  was  left  at  Erie,  Pa.,  and  a 
portion  of  the  flour. 

The  statement  above  comprises  the  receipts  at  Buffalo  by  the  Western  Transporta- 
tion Company^s  boats  in  connection  with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad ;  the  Ward 
Lake  Superior  Line,  for  1874  and  1875,  in  connection  with  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road ;  and  the  Union  Steamboat  Company,  in  connection  with  the  Erie  Railroad ;  also 
the  receipts  of  fionr  only  by  the  Anchor  Line,  partly  for  local  trade  and  partly  for  any 
line,  as  per  order  of  consignee,  (the  latter  figures  not  separated  in  the  account  ren- 
dered b^  Anchor  Line  officials.) 

Question  11.  Please  to  present  a  statement  showing  fast-freight  lines  operating  over 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  over  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  the  other  roads  over 
which  these  lines  operate. 

Answer : 

Over  New  Torh  Central  Rcilroad, 


1.  Red  Line. 

2.  White  Line. 

3.  Blue  Line. 

4.  Hooeac  Tunnel  Line. 

5.  International  Lin^. 

0.  Canada  Son  them  Line. 

7.  Merohant  Dispatch  Transportation  Line. 

8.  Milwaukee  Line. 

10  AP 
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Over  Erie  Bailroad, 

9.  Erie  Dispatch. 

10.  South  Shore  Line. 

11.  Great  Westera  Dispatch. 

12.  Commercial  Express  Line. 

13.  Diamond  Line. 

14.  Erie  and  North  Shore  Line. 
■  14.  Waverly  Line. 

1.  Eout^.  of  the  Bed  Line. — Boston  and  Albany  Railroad ;  Providence  and  Worcester 
Bailroad ;  Honsatonio  Railroad ;  Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad ;  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad ;  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad ;  Toledo, 
Wabash  and  Western  Railroad ;  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Warsaw  Railroad ;  Logansport, 
Crawfordsville  and  Southwestern  Railroad  ;  Detroit,  Eel  River  and  Illinois  Railroad: 
Cincinnati,  Lafayette  and  Chicago  Railroad  ;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road ;  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  and  connecting  with  the  Union  Ceotral 
and  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad. 

2.  Route  of  the  ^hite  Line, — Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  ;  Providence  and  Worcester 
Railroad;  Uousatonic  Railroad ;  Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad  ;  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad  ;  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  ;  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  ;  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  Rail- 
road ;  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  Railroad ;  Indianapolis  and  Saint  Louis  Rail- 
road ;  Indianapolis,  Bloomington  and  Western  Railroad ;  Springfield  and  Illinois 
Southeastern  Railroad ;  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  L.  M.  Railroad ;  Paris  and 
Decatur  Railroad  ;  Cairo  and  Vincennes  Railroad. 

3.  Route  of  the  Blue  Line. — ^Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad ;  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad ;  Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad ;  Eastern  Railroad ;  Honsatonio  Rail- 
road ;  New  York,  Oswego  and  Midland  Railroad  ;  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad ;  Great  Western  Railroad ;  Michigan  Central  Railroad ;  Fort  Wayne,  Jacli- 
son  and  Saginaw  Railroad ;  Detroit,  Lansmg  and  Lake  Michigan  Railroad ;  Chicago 
and  Lake  Huron  Railroad  ;  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  ;  Chicago  and  Michigan  Lake 
Shore  Railroad ;  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qnincy  Railroad ;  Detroit,  Eel  River  and 
Illinois  Railroad  ;  Indianapolis,  Pern  and  Chicago  Railroad  ;  Illinois  Central  Railroad : 
Toledo,  Peoria  and  Warsaw  Railroad;  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad;  West 
Wisconsin  Railroad. 

4.  Route  of  the  Hoosao  Tunnel  Line. — Eastern  and  Maine  Central  Railroad  ;  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  ;  Boston,  Clinton  and  Fitchburg  Railroad ;  Fitchburg  Railroad ; 
Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad ;  Boston,  Barre  and  Gardner  Railroad  ;  Tioy  and 
Greenfield  Railroad  ;  Troy  and  Boston  Railroad ;  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad;  Great  W^esteru  Railroad;  Michigan  Central  Railroad;  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad;  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Rail- 
road ;  Jefferson ville,  Madibon  and  Indianapolis  Railroad ;  Indianapolis  and  Saint 
Louis  Railroad  ;  Saint  Louis,  Alton  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  and  their  connections. 

5.  Route  of  the  International  Line. — Michigan  Central  Railroad  ;  Grand  Trnok  Rail- 
road ;  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroads;  Boston  and  Albany  Raihoad; 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad ;  Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad ;  Worcester  and 
Nashua  Railroad ;  Honsatonio  Railroad,  and  their  connections ;  Chicago  and  Nortb- 
western  Railroad ;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad;  Chicago,  Borling- 
ton  and  Qnincy  Railroad;  Illinois  Central  Railroad;  and  Chicago  and  Alton  Rail- 
road, and  their  connections. 

6.  Route  of  the  Canada  Southern  Line. — Boston  and  Maine  Railroad ;  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad ;  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad ;  Canada  Soatbern 
Railroad  ;  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  Railroad ;  Michigan  Central  Railroad ;  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  and  Dayton  Riulroad;  Dayton  and  Michigan  Railroad;  Indianap- 
olis, Peru  and  Chicago  Railroad ;  Jefferson vi lie,  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad: 
Evansville,  Terre  Haute  and  Chicago  Railroad;  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  Rail- 
road ;  Cincinnati,  Lafayette  and  Chicago  Railroad;  Flint  and  Pere  Marqnette  Rail- 
road, and  their  connections. 

7.  Route  of  the  Merchant  Dispatch  Transportation  Line,  (private  line.) — Canada  Sontb- 
ern  Railroad ;  Great  Western  Railroad  of  Canada ;  Grand  Trunk  Railroad ;  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad ;  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad ; 
Buffalo,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Railroad ;  all  the  routes  of  the  Red,  White, 
and  Blue,  lines ;  and,  in  fact,  every  line  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  excepting 
the  liew  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad,  Philadelphia 
and  Erie  Railroad,  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

8.  Milwaukie  Line. — Boston  and  Albany  Railroad ;  New  York  Central  and  Hodson 
River  Railroads;  Great  Western  Railroad  of  Canada;  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road. 

9.  Route  of  the  Erie  Di>j>tt«cA.— This  title  simply  indicates  the  Erie  Railroad  Com- 
pany's  fast-f: eight  line  to  and  from  New  York  and  Butl'alo  over  said  railroads. 
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10.  South  Shore  Line. — To  and  from  New  York,  over  Erie  Railroad  and  over  Lake 
Shore  and  Micbigao  Southern  Railroad,  to  all  points  west. 

11.  Great  JVeatem  Dispatch. — Same  as  the  preceding,  No.  10. 

12.  Commercial  ExirretB  Line. — Grand  Trnnk  Railroad  of  Canada ;  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  ;  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  and  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad. 

13.  Route  of  the  Diamond  Line. — Canada  Southern  Railroad;  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road; Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad ;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Rail- 
road ;  Illinois  Central  Railroad ;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad ;  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad;  Dayton  and  Michigan  Railroad;  Cincinnati,  Ham- 
ilton and  Dayton  Railroad ;  Toledo,  Webash  and  Western  Railroad ;  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas  Railroad ;  Saint  Lonis,  lion  Mountainland  Southern  Railroad  ;  Indianapolis, 
Pern  and  Chicago  Railroad  ;  Jefferson ville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad ;  Lou- 
isville and  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  Railroad;  Cincinnati,  Lafayette  and  Chicago 
Railroad  ;  Evansville,  Terre  Haute  and  Chicago  Railroad,  and  their  connections ;  the 
Albany  and  Susquehanna  Railroad ;  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga;  Troy  and  Boston  Rail- 
road, ^throngh  Hoosao  Tunnel ;)  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad ;  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad ;  Northern  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ;  and  New  York  and  Erie. 

14.  Erie  and  Xorth  Shore. — Great  Western  Railroad  of  Canada ;  Detroit  and  Milwau- 
kee Railroad  ;  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  ;  Michigan  Central  Railroad ; 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad ;  West  Wisconsin  Railroad ;  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road; Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad ,  Northern  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  Illinois 
Central  Railroad ;  and  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad. 

15.  Moute  of  the  Waverly  Line. — From  Philadelphia,  via  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  to 
Waverly ;  thence  by  Erie  Railroad  to  Buffalo,  and  from  Buffalo  west  via  any  and  all 
lines. 

2femorandum  A. — The  eastward-bound  freight-lines  operating  over  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  are  the  Red  Line,  Blue  Line,  Hoosac  Tunnel  Line, 
South  Shore  Line,  Great  Western  Dispatch,  and  Empire  Line. 

Memorandum  B, — The  Empire  Freight  Line  is  an  important  organization.  Its  routes 
are  as  follows : 

1.  From  New  York  over  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  to  Easton,  Pa. ;  theuce  over 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  to  Quakake  ;  theuce  over  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 
to  Milton;  thence  over  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad  to  Emporium;  thence  over 
Buffalo,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Railroad  to  Buffalo. 

2.  From  Philadelphia  over  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Harrisburgh  ;  thence  over 
Northern  Central  Railroad  to  Sunbury ;  thence  over  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad  to 
Emporium ;  thence  over  Buffalo,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Railroad  to  Buffalo. 

3.  From  Baltimore  over  Northern  Central  Railroad;  and  as  preceding  stateiueut,  to 
Buffalo. 

4.  From  New  York  to  the  West :  Over  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  to  Easton, 
Pa. ;  thence  over  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  to  Milton ;  thence  over  Philadel- 
phia and  Erie  Railroad  to  Erie,  Pa. ;  thence  over  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
liailroad  to  Cleveland;  thence  over  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis 
Railroad  to  Indianapolis;  thence  over  Indianapolis  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad  to  Saint 
Lonis,  Mo.  From  Indianapolis  over  Indianapolis,  Blooming  ton  and.  Western  Rail- 
road to  Peoria,  111.  From  Cleveland  over  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
road to  Toledo,  Detroit,  and  Chicago.  From  Toledo  over  Toledo,  wabash  and  Western 
Railroad  to  Lafayette,  Ind. ;  also,  over  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  Railroad  to 
Hannibal  and  Burlington;  over  Bnrlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  to  Omaha. 
From  Detroit  over  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad  and  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette 
Railroad  to  Bay  City,  Mich. ;  over  the  Michigan,  Lake  Shore  and  Chicago  Railroad  to 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

From  Irvinetou,  Pa.,  over  Oil  City  and  Alleghany  River  Railroad  to  Oil  City  and 
Corry,  Pa. 

From  Philadelphia  over  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Harrisburgh;  thence  over  North - 
em  Central  Railroad  and  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad  to  Milton ;  thence  to  Empo- 
rium and  Buffalo.    (See  1  and  2.) 

From  Baltimore  over  Northern  Central  Railroad  to  Sunbury ;  thenoe  over  Philadel- 
phia and  Erie  Railroad  to  Milton ;  thence  to  Emporium  and  Buffalo.    (See  1  and  2.) 

From  Richmond,  Va.,  over  Richmond,  Fredericksburgh  and  Potomac  Railroad  to 
Fredericksburgh ;  thence  over  Alexandria  and  Fredericksburgh  Railroad  to  Alexan- 
dria: thence  over  Baltimore  and  Potemao  Railroad  to  Baltimore;  thence  over  North- 
ern Central  Railroad,  and  (as  above)  to  Buffalo. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMERCE  OP  SAINT 
LOUIS,  AND  THE  COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS  TO  AND  FROM  THAT  CITY 
BY  RIVER  AND  BY  RAIL,  BY  MR.  GEORGE  H.  MORGAN,  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  MERCHANTS^  EXCHANGE  OF  SAINT  LOUIS,  MO.    1876. 

Question  1.  Please  to  present  a  statement,  in  such  form  as  may  be  practicable,  show- 
ing tbe  growtb  of  tbe  trade  of  Saint  Lonis  with  Northern  Missoan  and  wiUi  States 
and  sections  of  States  north  of  Saint  Lonis. 

Answer.  It  is  very  difficult  to  answer  this  question  correctly.  The  trade  of  Saint 
Lonis  with  the  North  and  Northwest  is  represented  by  receipts  and  shipments  by  the 
Saint  Lonis,  Kansas  City  and  Northern  E^ilroad,  by  the  Rockford,  Rock  Island  and 
Saint  Louis  Railroad,  and  by  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri  River  boats.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  amount  of  tonnage  from  Kansas,  Northern  Missouri,  or  rather 
Northwestern  Missouri,  and  Nebraska  that  reaches  Saint  Louis  by  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad,  which  it  is  impossible  to  distin^ish  or  separate  from  other  receipts  by  that 
road  coming  from  Middle  and  Western  Missouri  and  Southern  Kansas.  I  have,  there- 
fore, not  included  receipts  and  shipments  by  that  road  in  the  estimate  of  northeni 
tonnage.  As  no  reports  of  tonnage  were  compiled  previous  to  1871, 1  can  only  make  a 
comparison  between  that  year  and  1875. 

The  tonnage  of  the  four  routes  first  named  compare  as  follows : 

Tons  of  freight  received  at  Saint  Lonis  from  the  north  in  1875 555,343 

Tons  of  freight  received  at  Saint  Louis  from  the  north  in  1871 502,639 

An  increase  of  52,704  tons,  or,  say,  10  per  cent. 

Tons  of  freight  shipped  from  Saint  Louis  to  the  north  in  1875 264, 525 

Tons  of  freight  shipped  from  Saint  Louis  to  the  north  in  1871 245,572 

An  increase  of  18,953  tops,  or,  say,  7^  per  cent. 

Question  2.  Please  to  present  a  statement  showing  the  growth  of  tbe  commerce  of 
Saint  Louis  with  Southern  Missouri  and  with  States  and  sections  of  States  lying  south 
of  Saint  Louis. 

Answer.  Taking  the  tonnage  of  roads  leading  southward  and  of  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi River,  the  comparison  is  as  follows: 

Tons  of  freight  received  at  Saint  Louis  from  the  south  in  1875 1,512,960 

Tons  of  freight  received  fkt  Saint  Louis  from  the  south  in  1871 1, 150,400 

An  increase  of  352,560  tons,  or,  say,  30  per  cent. 

In  compiling  the  receipts  from  the  south,  I  have  deducted  receipts  of  coal,  which, 
although  received  by  southern  roads,  cannot  properly  be  called  receipts  from  the  south, 
coming  as  it  does  from  Central  and  Son  them  Illinois. 

Tons  of  freight  shipped  from  Saint  Louis  to  the  sonth  in  1875 935, 600 

Tons  of  freight  shipped  from  Saint  Louis  to  the  sonth  in  1871 734,240 

An  increase  of  201,360  tons,  or,  say,  27^  per  cent. 

Question  3.  Please  to  present  a  statement,  in  such  form  as  may  be  practicable,  show- 
ing the  growth  of  tbe  tonnage  transportea  on  roads  running  eastward  from  Saint 
Louis  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Answer.  The  answer  to  this  will  be  found  included  in  the  answer  to  question 
No.  35. 

Question  '4.  What  proportion  of  the  total  shipments  of  cotton  through  Saint  Louis,  as 
reported  by  the  Saint  Louis  Cotton  Exchange,  and  also  by  the  New  York  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle,  for  the  year  ended  Angnst  31, 1875,  was  actually  marketed  at 
Saint  Louis ;  and  what  proportion  was  merely  shipped  through  Saint  Louis,  on  direct 
consignment  from  interior  points  at  the  South,  to  Atlantic  seaports,  or  interior  points 
in  the  Eastern  States  f 

Answer.  Of  the  133,969  bales  of  cotton  received  at  Saint  Louis  for  the  cotton  year  end 
in^  August  31, 1875,  94,290  bales  were  marketed  in  Saint  Louis,  and  39,679  bales  were 
shipped  through  on  consignment,  from  interior  points  in  the  South  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  The  total  shipment  eastward  to  tide-water  and  to  eastern  mills  was 
127,127  bales,  of  which  18,224  bales  was  shipped  from  Saint  Louis  on  through-bills 
of  lading  to  Liverpool,  London,  and  Bremen  direct. 
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QneHtion  5.  Pie.  s)  !o  state  what  railroads  named  on  pages  44  aud  45  of  year  report 
for  tteyear  1874,  aud  the  correspouding  tables  for  the  year  1875,  should  be  coDsidered 
aa  roads  raunlng  north,  as  roads  running  south,  as  roads  running  east,  and  as  roads 
running  west  from  Saint  Louis. 

Answer — 

Eastern  roads. 

Ohio  and  Misssissippi  Railroad. 

Chicago,  Alton,  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad. 

Indianapolis  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad. 

Saint  Lonis.  Vandalia,  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  Railroad. 

Toledo,  Wabash  and  Webteru  Railroad. 

Western  roads, 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad. 
Suint  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Northern  Railroad. 

Southern  roads. 

• 
Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railroad. 
Belleville  and  Southern  Illinois  Railroad. 
Saint  Louis  and  Southeastern  Railroad. 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad. 
Illinois  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad. 
Cairo  aud  Saint  Louis  Railroad. 

Northern  roads. 

Rockfurd,  Rock  Island  aud  Saint  Louis  Railroad. 

The  Saint  Lonis,  Kansas  City,  and  Northern  Railroad  hiis  a  branch  running  north, 
connecting  with  the  Central  Railroad  of  Iowa.  Of  the  tonnage  received  at  Saint  Louis 
by  that  road  in  1875,  amounting  to  266,091  tons,  30,000  tons  was  from  the  north  branch 
and  the  balance  i'rom  the  west  branch. 

Question  6.  Please  to  state  such  fiMsts  as  will  best  serve  to  illustrate  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  passenger  business  between  Saint  Louis  aud  Slates 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  during  the  last  ten  years. 

Answer.  The  passenger  travel  between  Saint  Lonis  and  the  South  has  been  nearly 
all  diverted  from  the  river  to  the  rail.  The  great  bulk  of  first-class  travel  uow  goes 
by  rail,  it  being  more  expe<litious  and  more  certain.  The  boats  still  retain  a  consider- 
able, perhaps  half,  of  the  second-class  travel,  the  fare  from  Saint  Louis  to  New  Orleans, 
'^  deck,'*  or  second-class,  being  but  $5,  against  $12.50  by  rail.  The  change  in  the  pas- 
senger traffic  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  local  packet- 
line,  boats  are  not  run  at  any  certain  times  or  days,  but  wait  for  cargoes,  and  also  from 
tLe  fact  that  the  boats  constructed  in  late  years  are  particularly  designed  for  freight, 
and  no  especial  attention  is  given  to  accommodations  for  passengers,  while  in  earlier 
times  cabin  conveniences  and  accommodations  were  especially  provided. 

Question  7.  Please  to  state  or  refer  to  any  facto  which  you  may  deem  of  viilue  as 
to  the  advantages  which  have  been  realized  by  the  use  of  Illinois  coal  in  the  reduction 
of  the  iron  ores  of  Missouri. 

Answer.  It  is  well  known  that  the  State  of  Missouri  is  one  of  the  richest  in  min- 
erals of  any  State  in  the  Union.  The  State  contains  many  rich  deposits  of  iron-ore, 
the  most  prominent  of  which  is  the  celebrated  Iron  Mountain,  about  one  hundred  miles 
south  of  Saint  Louis,  on  the  line  of  the  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain,  and  Southern 
Railroad.  This  immense  deposit  of  ore  has  been  worked  for  many  years,  and  the  pro- 
dnot  sent  to  other  points,  prihcipally  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  was  made  into  iron, 
and  much  of  the  product  shipped  back  in  the  shape  of  pig  and  rolled  iron,  thus  pay- 
ing the  cost  of  transportation  both  ways.  In  18G8  an  experiment  was  made  in  an  old 
futnace  at  Carondeler,  (now  South  Saint  Louis,)  in  bringing  together  Missouri  ore  and 
Illinois  coal.  The  experiment  proved  satisfactory,  and  led  to  the  building  of  another 
furnace  with  improved  machinery,  which  was  an  entire  success,  and  proving  profita- 
ble, other  establishments  were  organized.  In  1875  there  were  four  blast-furnace i,  an 
iron-rail  mill,  and  a  steel-rail  mill  in  operation,  as  follows : 

Vulcan  Iron  Company,  3  furnaces,  with  a  total  capacity  of  50,000  tons  pig-iron  per 
year ;  Jnpiter  Iron  Company,  1  furnace,  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  with  a  capa- 
city of  30,000  tons  per  year;  South  Saint  Louis  Company,  2  furnaces,  with  a  total 
capacity  of  30,000  tons  per  year ;  the  Missouri  Furnace  Company,  2  furnaces,  with  a 
total  capacity  of  30,000  tons  per  year.  « 

A  total  of  4  establishments  with  8  blasts,  with  a  capital  of  $3,150,000,  and  capable 
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of  produciuj)^  annaally  140,000  tons  of  pig-iron.  In  connection  with  their  blast-far- 
na'^es,  the  Vulcan  Company  have  an  irou-rail  mill  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  tona  of 
rails  per  year,  and  a  steel-rail  mill  with  a  capacity  of  40,000  tons  steel  rails  per  year ; 
the  only  rail-mills  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Another  result  is  the  establishment  ot  zinc  furnaces,  of  which  there  were  in  operation 
in  1875,  3,  with  a  capacity  of,  in  all,  16  tons  of  zinc  per  day.  In  smeltiof;  the  zinc-ore 
the  slack  or  refnso  coal,  such  as  is  rejected  by  the  blast-furnaces,  is  used,  and  thus  all 
t*ie  coal  is  utilized.  The  establishment  of  these  zinc-works  was  a  direct  result  of  the 
lirst  experiment  of  smelting  the  iron-ore.  It  is  known  that  large  quantities  of  railroad 
iron  for  southern  and  western  roads  has  in  past  years  been  imported  via  New  Orleaas. 
The  Yulcan  Company  is  now  filling  an  order  for  20,000  tons  rails  for  Texas,  which  is 
being  shipped  by  the  barge-line  via  New  Orleans,  thus  showing  one  of  the  results  of 
smelting  Missouri  iron  with  Illinois  coal.  As  a  natural  adjunct  to  the  furnaces  which 
produce  the  raw  material,  there  have  been  a  large  number  of  manufactories  established 
for  making  the  various  classes  of  iron  goods  needed  in  the  West.  In  1875  the  capital 
employed  m  furnaces,  rolling-mills,  founderies,  and  machine-shops,  was  16,039,600,  and 
the  value  of  the  production  $0,132,310,  while  in  1870,  the  capital  employed  was 
$3,198,400,  and  the  value  of  the  production  $4,840,240.  Taking  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duct in  1875  at  the  prices  ruling  in  1870,  and  the  increase  in  value  would  be  mach 
greater. 

The  coal  used  is  what  is  knbwn  as  ''  Big  Muddy  coal,"  a  superior  kind  of  bituiniooas 
coal  found  in  Jackson  County,  Illinois,  about  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Saint  Loais. 
This  is  mixed  with  coke  in  the  proportion  of  1^  tons  of  coal  to  1  ton  of  coke.  The  ad- 
vantages derived  from  the  use  of  mineral  coal  in  place  of  charcoal  is,  that  with  the 
mineral  coal  a  larger  blast,  or,  as  it  is  called,  bosh,  can  be  made  at  same  expense.  The 
iron  made  by  mineral  coal  is  also  preferable  for  manufacturing  into  steel. 

Question  S.  What  proportion  ot  the  total  tounage  shipped  east  from  Saint  Louis 
during  the  last  year  do  you  estimate  to  have  consisted  of  flour,  grain,  provisions,  and 
live  auimals,  respectively  f 

Answer.  The  total  tonna|^e  shipped  eastward  from  Saint  Louis  in  1875  was  746,018 
tons ;  of  this  the  amount  of  the  articles  named  was :  110,712  tons  of  flour,  or  14.84  per 
cent.;  69,649  tons  of  grain,  or  9.33  per  cent.;  11,867  tons  of  provisions,  or  1.59  per  cent.; 
120,542  tons  of  live-stock,  or  16.16  per  cent. 

Question  9.  What  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage  shipped  south  from  Saint  Loais 
during  the  last  year  do  you  estimate  to  have  consisted  of  flour,  grain,  provisions,  aad 
live  animals,  respectively  f 

Answer.  Total  tonnage  shipped  south  from  Saint  Louis  in  1875  was  759,552  tons ;  of 
this  the  amount  of  the  articles  named  was:  158,475  tons  of  flour,  or  20.86  per  cent.; 
120,855  tons  of  grain,  or  15.91  per  cent.;  67,582  tons  of  provisions,  or  8.8S  per  cent.; 
^,131  tons  of  live-stock,  or  0.41  per  cent. 

Question  10.  Please  to  present  any  facts  at  your  command  going  to  illustrate  the 
manner  and  extent  in  which  freight-rates  to  and  from  Saint  Louis  are  regnlated  or 
controlled  by  competitive  water-routes,  referring  to  railroads  running  in  competition 
with  the  rivers  north,  south,  east,  and  west  from  Saint  Louis. 

Answer.  Freight-rates  between  points  having  both  water  and  rail  communication 
are  governed  by  the  rates  fixed  by  the  boats.  This  will  be  seen  by  the  following  rates 
DOW  existing : 


Rate  from  Saint  Louis  to  Keoknk,  Iowa,  by  boat  or  rail 

Rate  to  Bushnell,  Illinois,  on  same  Railroad 

Rates  from  Rock  Island  to  Saint  Louis,  boat  or  rail 

Rates  from  Edwardsville  to  Saint  Louis  on  same  road 

Rates  from  Saint  Louis  to  Memphis  by  rnil,  river  competi- 
tion. 

Rates  from  Saint  Louis  to  Humboldt,  same  road,  no  water 
competition. 

Rates  from  Saint  Louis  to  New  Orleans  by  rail 

Rates  to  Jackson,  Mississippi,  no  ^^ater  competition 


^  Question  11.  Please  state  briefly  the  facts  as  to  the  time  when  express  goods  and  the 

lighter  and  more  valuable  freights  began  to  be  shipped  from  Saint  Louis  to  the  Gnlf 

States  on  railroads ;  and  please  also  make  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  such  goods 

which  are  now  transported  by  rail  and  the  proportion  transported  by  river. 

Answer.  In  early  days,  when  the  West  depended  entirely  upon  the  great  rivers  for 
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commnnication  with  the  Statos  of  the  Soath,  of  conrse  all  freights,  heavy  and  light,  as 
well  as  express  goods  and  the  mails,  were  transported  by  river.  This  continued  up  to 
nearly  the  commencement  of  the  late  war.  After  the  war  was  over  and  rail  cominnni- 
catioQ  was  opened,  (say  about  1666,)  express  and  the  lighter  goods  were  turned  to  the 
Tail,  as  being  more  expeditious.  I  should  plaoe  the  time  when  this  class  of  goods  be- 
gan to  be  diverted  to  railroads  at  the  year  1866,  and  as  fast  as  rail  communication  was 
opened  up  the  change  was  made,  and  now  all  goods  of  this  class  are  carried  by  rail. 

Question  12.  About  what  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage  shipped  from  Saint  Lo  a  is 
to  New  Orleans  by  river  during  the  last  year  was  transported  in  barges,  and  what  pro- 
portion in  steamboats? 

Answer.  The  exact  ligures  are  as  follows : 

Shipments  from  Saint  Louis  to  New  Orleans  by  river  in  1875: 

Tons. 

By  steamboats 106,190 

By  barges 93,470 

Total  shipments  by  river 199,660 

There  is  a  small  amount  shipped  to  New  Orleans  by  rail,  but  it  is  insignificant.  I 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  it. 

Question  13.  What  classes  of  merchandise  are  now  shipped  from  New  Orleans  to 
Saint  Louis  chiefly  by  rail,  and  what  classes  of  merchandise  are  now  shipped  from 
Saint  Louis  to  New  Orleans  chiefly  by  rail  T 

Answer.  Shipments  from  New  Orleans  to  Saint  Louis  by  rail  consist  of  tropical  fruits, 
sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  rice,  and  fancy  groceries,  (imported.)  These  same  articles  are 
also  brought  by  water,  and  there  is  uo  class  of  goods  except  periahable,  like  tropical 
fruits,  that  can  be  eaid  to  come  exclusively  by  rail.  The  great  bulk  of  the  heavy  goods 
named  come  by  water,  and  in  order  to  secure  any  of  such  freights  the  rates  by  rail 
are  made  to  correspond  with  water-rates,  insurance  and  drayage  added. 

The  shipments  from  Saint  Louis  to  New  Orleans  by  rail  are  inconsiderable,  and  con- 
sist chiefly  of  live-stock  and  meats  requiring  quick  transit. 

Question  14.  Of  the  total  grain  shipped  south  from  Saint  Louis  during  the  last 
rear,  what  proportion  went  to  New  Orleans  and  what  proportion  to  other  points  at 
the  South  r 

Answer.  In  answer  I  will  state  that  very  little  grain  is  shipped  to  New  Orleans 
by  rail,  the  railroad  not  being  able  to  compete  with  the  river  in  freights.  Therefore, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  shipments  of  grain  to  the  South  by  rail  is  for  interior  points. 
Assuming,  then,  that  none  of  the  grain  shipped  south  by  rail  goes  to  New  Orleans,  (the 
amount,  if  any,  being  too  small  to  change  the  figures  materially,)  I  answer  :  Total 
bashels  of  grain  shipped  south  in  1875,  5,541,017  ;  to  New  Orleans,  2,251,892  bushels, 
or  40.64  per  cent.;  to  other  southern  points,  3,2^,125  bushels,  or  59.36  per  cent. 

Question  15.  Such  facts  as  you  can  conveniently  present,  showing  the  growth  of 
business  between  Saint  Louis  and  Arkansas,  the  Indian  Territory  and  Texas,  over  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad,  and  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad. 

Answer.  Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  branch  of  the  Iron  Mount- 
ain Railroad,  running  through  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  the  opening  of  the  Missouri. 
Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad,  Saint  Louis  had  very  little  trade  with  Arkansas  ana 
Texas,  and  none  comparatively  with  the  Indian  Territory.  What  was  done  was  on 
the  Arkansas  and  White  Rivers.  There  is  now  a  large  trade  between  Saint  Louis  and 
the  States  named,  which  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  1875,  101,268  bales  of 
€X>tton  were  received  by  the  Iron  Mountain  Road,  all  of  which  came  from  Arkansas  and 
Texas,  and  16,269  bales  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Road.  There  were  also 
received  by  the  two  roads  named,  872,100  bushels  wheat;  105,830  head  cattle;  14,896 
head  sheep ;  24,847  head  hogs ;  1,959  head  horses  and  mules. 

The  receipts  by  the  same  roads  in  1872  were :  12,120  bales  cotton,  66,037  head  cattle, 
13,743  head  sheep,  and  uo  wheat  or  other  grain. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  trade  of  a  country  follows  the  product  of  the  soil, 
and  consequently  Saint  Louis  now  enjoys  a  large  reciprocal  trade  with  these  States. 
It  is  impossible  to  state  in  dollars  the  extent  of  this  trade,  but  it  forms  a  large  item 
in  the  commerce  of  our  city,  especially  in  dry  goods,  clothing,  boots,  and  shoes, 
saddlery,  and  agricultural  implements. 

Question  16.  Please  to  present  a  statement  giving  a  description  of  the  two  roads 
first  mentioned  in  so  far  as  to  show  their  connections,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
territorial  limits  of  their  commercial  control. 

Answer.  The  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway,  with  its  northern 
terminus  at  Saint  Louis,  runs  southwardly  through  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  and  in  a  south  west  wardly  direction  through  the  State  of  Arkansas  into 
Texas.  At  Bismarck,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  seventy-five  miles  south  of  Saint  Louis, 
a  branch  mns  to  Belmont,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  opposite  Columbus,  Ky.,  where,  by 
a  car-transfer  ferry-boat,  direct  connection  is  made,  without  change  of  cars,  with  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  its  connections,  reaching  to  every  point  in  the  South 
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and  Southeast  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver.  The  main  line  from  Bismarck  rnns  to 
the  State  line  in  Batler  County,  and,  crossinjir  into  Arkansas,  follows  a  line  ranuing 
diagonally  across  the  State  from  the  northeast  to  the  southwestern  corner,  crossing  into 
Texas,  and  connecting  at  Texarkana  with  the  whole  system  of  Texas  roads,  reaching 
to  Sherman  on  the  extreme  northern  boundary,  to  Galveston  on  the  south,  and  to 
Shreveport  on  the  east.  The  road  crosses  the  Arkansas  River  at  Little  Rock  and  the 
Red  River  at  Fulton,  Ark.  The  territory  tributary  to  this  road  on  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi  is  Southeast  Missouri,  the  Northern,  Central,  and  Southern  portion  of 
Arkansas,  as  represent-ed  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest  comer, 
and  all  of  Texas  that  is  accessible  by  rail.  The  opening  of  this  line  has  created  a  revo- 
lution in  the  commerce  of  Texas  and  Arkansas.  Formerly  the  trade  naturally  gravi- 
tated to  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  by  the  southern  rivers  and  the  railroads  reaching 
from  Galveston  to  the  interior,  carrying  the  cotton  and  other  products  to  those  cities 
for  a  market,  and  bringing  back  in  exchange  the  merchandise  needed.  Now,  by  direct 
and  quick  rail  communication  with  Saint  Louis  and  the  north,  the  bulk  of  the  trade 
of  that  country  is  turned  northward,  and  Saint  Louis  reaps  her  full  share  of  it. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  has  its  northern  terminus  proper  at  Han- 
nibal, Mo.,  and  runs  southwardly,  crossing  the  Saint  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Northern 
Railroad  at  Moberly,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  Sedalia.  From  Sedalia,  Ibt)  miles 
west  of  Saint  Louis,  this  road  uses  the  track  of  the  Missouri  Pacidc  to  Saint  Lonis, 
which  may  be  considered  another  northern  terminus.  From  Sedalia  the  road  runs  to 
Fort  Scott  and  Parsons,  in  the  extreme  southeastern  portion  of  Kansas.  From  Par- 
sons there  is  a  branch  running  northwestwardly  to  Junction  City,  on  the  Kansas  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  From  Parsons  the  road  runs  southwardly  through  the  Indian  Territory 
to  Dennison,  Tex.,  connecting  there  with  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  to  Galveston, 
and  with  the  east  and  west  roads  through  the  State.  The  territory  tributary  to  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Road  is  Central  and  Western  Missouri,  Sontheastem 
Kansas,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  such  portions  of  Texas  as  are  reached  by  its  connec- 
tions. 

Question  17.  In  your  opinion,  what  kind  of  freights  will  probably  continue  to  be 
transported  almost  exclusively  on  the  river? 

Answer.  I  understand  this  question  to  mean,  where  there  is  both  rail  and  water 
communication,  what  freights  must  continue  to  be  transported  almost  exclusively  by 
water.  Railroads  cannot  compote  with  the  Mississippi  River  in  carrying  bulicy  or 
heavy  freights,  such  as  flour,  grain,  provisions,  hay,  ore,  tobacco,  and  iron.  I  am  of 
opinion,  therefore,  that  the  class  of  articles  named,  and  especially  flour  and  grain, 
which  cannot  bear  high  freight,  and  which  is  now  transported  so  cheaply  by  barges, 
must  continue  in  the  future,  to  a  greater  extent  than  lu  the  past,  to  seek  the  water- 
route. 

Question  18.  For  every  1,000  tons  of  freight  shipped  south  from  Saint  Lonis  by  the 
barge  line,  how  many  tons  of  freight  are  shipped  north  by  the  same  line  f 

Answer.  In  1875  there  were  shipped  south,  by  the  barge-line,  93,470  tons;  in  1^5 
there  were  shipped  north  to  Saint  Louis,  by  the  barge-line,  18,485  tons.  In  round  num- 
bers, for  every  1,000  tons  shipped  south  200  tons  is  received  in  return. 

Question  19.  Similar  data  to  the  forgoing  in  regard  to  the  steamboats. 

Answer.  In  1875  shipments  south,  by  steamboats,  were  106,190  tons;  receipts  from 
the  south,  by  steamboats,  were  36,310.  In  round  numbers,  for  every  1,000  tons  shipped 
south  300  tons  is  received  in  return. 

Question  20.  For  every  100  car-loads  shipped  from  Saint  Louis  to  points  east,  how 
may  car-loads  are  received  at  Saint  Louis  from  the  East ;  for  every  100  car-loads  from 
Saint  Lonis  to  points  north,  about  how  many  car-loads  are  received  at  Saint  Loais 
from  the  North ;  for  every  100  oar-loads  from  Saint  Louis  to  points  west,  about  how 
many  car-loads  are  received  at  Saint  Louis  from  the  West ;  and  for  every  100  car-loads 
from  Saint  Louis,  on  the  Iron  Mountain,  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad, 
about  how  many  car-loads  are  received  at  Saint  Louis  over  these  roads  f 

Answer.  A  careful  calculation^  based  on  the  tonnage,  gives  the  following  result : 

For  every  100  car-loads  of  freight  shipped  east  from  Saint  Louis  234  car-loads  are 
received  from  the  East ;  for  every  100  car-loads  of  freight  shipped  north  from  Saint 
Louis,  250  car-loads  are  received  from  the  North ;  for  every  100  car-loads  of  freight 
shipped  west  from  Saint  Louis,  175  car-loads  are  received  from  the  West ;  for  every  100 
car-loads  of  freight  shipped  from  Saint  Louis  via  the  Iron  Mountain  and  Missonri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  Railroads,  200  car-loads  are  received  in  return. 

It  will  be  understood  that  in  making  the  above  calculations  all  local  tonnage  is  in- 
cluded. Thup,  while  there  are  234  cars  received  from  the  East  against  100  oars  shipped 
east,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  tonnage  shipped  to  extreme  eastern  points,  say  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  &.o.,  exceeds  the  tonnage  received  from  such  points. 
'  Question  21.  Please  to  describe  the  competing  rail-lines  from  Saint  Louis  to  Boston, 
to  New  York,  to  Philadelphia,  and  to  Baltimore. 

Answer.  Competing  lines  to  Boston :  Chicago,  Alton,  and  Saint  Lonis  Railroad  to 
Chicago,  thence  by  Michigan  Central  and  Great  Western  of  Canada,  New  York  Cea- 
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traly  and  Boston  aud  Albany  Railroads.  Also  from  Chicago  via  Grand  Trirnk  of  Can- 
ada,  via  Portland  to  Boston.  Indianapolis  aud  Saint  Louis  Railroad  to  Terre  Haute 
and  Indianapolis,  thence  to  Buffalo,  and  via  New  York  Central  and  Boston  and  Al- 
bany. Toledo,  Wabasb,  and  Western  Railroad  to  Toledo,  tbenoe  via  Lake  Shore  to 
Baflalo.  and  via  New  York  Central  and  Boston  and  Albany.  Yandalia  line  to  New 
York,  tnence  by  sound  steamers  to  Boston.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  to  Baltimore,  thence 
by  water  to  Boston. 

To  New  York :  Chicago,  Alton,  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad  to  Chicago,  thence  via 
Pittsburgh  and  Fort  Wayne  and  Pennsylvania  Central.  Indianapolis  and  Saint  Louis 
to  Indianapolis,  thence  to  Pittsburgh,  aud  via  Pennsylvania  Central  to  New  York. 
Yandalia  line  in  connection  with  the  Pan-Handle  and  Pennsylvania  Central.  Toledo, 
Wabash  and  Western  Railroad  in  connection  with  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad.  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  to  Cincinnati,  and  thence  by  Qreat  Western 
and  Erie  Railroad.    Also  via  Baltimore  by  rail.    Also  by  water  to  New  York. 

To  Philadelphia :  Chicago.  Alton,  and  Saint  Louis  Indianapolis  and  Saint  Louis, 
Yandalia  line,  all  rf  aching  Fhiladelphia  by  the  P'-nnsylvania  Central. 

To  Baltimore  :  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  Cincinnati,  connecting  with  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  Also  by  Yandalia,  and  Indianapolis  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad,  reach- 
ing Baltimore  over  the  Pennsylvania  Central  to  Harrisburgh,  Pa.,  thence  by  North- 
ern Central  to  Baltimore. 

Qoestion  23.  Abont  what  proportion  of  the  tonnage  shipped  from  Saint  Louis  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  shipped  in  fast-freight-line  cars,  and  which  of  the  roads  do 
not  employ  fast-freight-line  cars  f 

Answer.  All  the  trunk  roads  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  without  exception,  have  fast- 
freight  lines  running  over  their  roads.  From  information  received  from  the  freight- 
agents,  I  find  that  nearly  all,  say  |  to  i^oi  o^  ^^^  tonnage  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is 
shipped  in  fast-freight-line  cars. 

Question  23.  Please  to  state  the  year  when  direct  railread  communication  was  formed 
between  Saint  Louis  and  New  York  and  between  Saint  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  also 
the  nnmber  of  through  lines  at  this  time  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  to  ports  on  the 
gulf. 

Answer.  Direct  rail  communication  was  formed  between  Saint  Louis  and  New  York 
in  1857  by  the  opening  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  to  Cincinnati,  connecting 
with  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  via  Columbus  to  Wheeling,  Ya.,  and  via  Crestline  to 
Pittsburgh,  connecting  at  Pittsburgh  with  the  Pennsylvania  Central. 

There  are  now  five  through-lines  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Direct  rail  communication  was  formed  with  New  Orleans  in  August,  1869,  by  the 
opening  of  the  Saint  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  to  Belmont,  aud  crossing,  by 
a  ferry-car  transfer,  to  Columbus,  and  from  there  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  aud 
connections  to  New  Orleans. 

There  are  three  lines  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Iron  Mountain  Road,  by  its  con- 
nections with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  and  by  its  Arkansas 
extension  to  Texarkana,  and  thence  by  Texas  roads  to  Qalvestou,  also  by  the  Missouri,. 
Kansas  and  Texas  and  connections  to  Galveston. 

Question  24.  Please  to  present  one  or  two  examples  of  prorating  arrangements  be- 
tween rail  and  water  transport,  showing  how  many  miles  of  river  are  assumed  to  be 
equivalent  to  one  mile  of  rail. 

Answer.  The  Memphis  and  Saint  Louis  Packet  Company,  in  connection  with  the 
Yicksburgh  and  Meridian  Railroad,  from  Yicksburgh,  prorate  as  follows :  river  from 
Saint  Louis  to  Yicksburgh,  850  miles,  prorate  on  173  miles ;  rail  from  Yicksburgh  to 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  298  miles;  total  distance  in  miles  by  rail,  471  miles. 

Proportion  of  freight  on  flour  received  by  boat,  25  cents  per  barrel ;  by  railroad,  43 
centa  per  barrel ;  total  freight  on  flour  from  Saint  Louis  to  Montgomery,  68  cents  per 
barrel,  of  which  the  boat  receives  25  cents  for  850  miles  by  river,  and  the  railroad  43 
cents  for  298  miles  by  rail. 

By  Memphis  Packet  Company  to  Memphis,  thence  by  rail  to  Little  Rook,  Ark. 

To  Memphis,  450  miles  by  water,  25  cents  per  barrel ;  transfer  at  Memphis  5  cents 
per  barrel ;  from  Memphis  to  Little  Rock  by  rail,  135  miles,  25  cents  per  barrel  ;  mak- 
ing 450  miles  by  river,  equal  to  135  miles  by  rail. 

By  Northern  Line  Packet  Company  and  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad  from  Saint 
Pan!  to  Milwankee,  distance  375  miles,  freight  on  flour,  40  cents  per  barrel;  by  boat 
from  Saint  Paul  to  La  Crosse,  180  miles,  i,  or  13^  cents  per  barrel;  by  rail  from  La 
Crosse  to  Milwaukee,  195  miles,  |,  or  26|  cents  per  barrel. 

By  Northern  Line  Packet  Company  and*  Illinois  Central  Railroad  from  Saint  Paul 
to  Chicago,  521  miles,  freight  on  flour,  50  cents  per  barrel ;  by  boat  from  Saint  Paul  to 
Danleith,  321  miles,  i^,  or  20  cents  per  barrel ;  by  rail  from  Dunleith  to  Chicago,  200 
miles,  ^^,  or  30  cents  per  barrel. 

Question  25.  Please  to  state  facts  of  interest  as  to  the  shipment  of  goods  on  direct 
consignment  from  Saint  Louis  to  foreign  countries,  especially  to  Great  Britain ;  also 
as  to  the  direct  consignment  of  goods  from  foreign  countries  to  Saint  Louis,  referring 
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•both  to  the  movement  of  this  character  via  New  Orleans  and  via  Atlantic  sea-port ; 
for  example,  estimated  tonnage  of  such  shipments  via  each  sea-port,  and  approxi- 
mately, at  least  the  proportion  of  such  shipments  to  the  total  shipments  to  New  Or- 
leans and  to  each  of  the  f^eat  Atlantic  sea-ports;  the  special  advantages  offered 
for  such  shipments  at  the  varioas  sea-ports  as  to  time,  charges,  rebates,  dec;  The 
prorating  arrangements  as  to  through  rates  between  the  rail  ana  steamer  lines  of  each 
route;  the  extent  to  which  merchandise  is  purchased  at  Saint  Louis  on  account 
of  the  railroad  or  ocean-steamer  line  transporting  it ;  facts  as  to  the  growth  of  this 
sort  of  commerce;  the  purely  commercial  causes  which  have  led  to  such  direct 
shipments,  and  the  advantages  realized  by  Saint  Louis  from  such  commercial  move- 
ments. 

Answer.  Shipments  on  direct  bills  of  lading  to  foreign  countries  from  Saint  Lonis 
during  the  year  1875  were  as  follows : 

Via  Baltimore : 

Ton*. 

To  Liverpool 2,170 

To  Bremen '. 551 


2, 721 

Via  New  York : 


To  Liverpool 10,140 

To  Leipsio I 

To  Havre »2 

To  Leeds 5i 

To  Vienna .^ :..-  1 

To  SheflBeld 60 

To  Antwerp 319 

To  Glasgow 530 

To  London 449 

To  Bremen 64 

To  Hamburg i 

11, 82U 
Tona. 

Via  Philadelphia,  to  Liverpool 7'¥» 

Via  Boston  to  Liverpool 1,498 

Via  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool 6,857 

Import  of  foreign  goods  at  Saint  Louis  on  direct  consignment  during  1875 : 

X<BU. 

Via  New  Orleans 27,629 

Via  Eastern  ports i» 945 

I  cannot  ascertain  the  facts  as  to  the  amount  of  shipments  to  each  of  the  Atlantic 
seaports  without  a  great  expense  of  time  and  labor.  As  to  the  advantages  offered  bj 
the  various  Atlantic  ports,  I  find  there  is  very  little  choice  among  shippers.  All  of  th« 
lines  that  do  this  foreign  business  take  special  care  to  handle  it  economically.  As  to 
the  prorating  arrangements  I  find  there  are  none.  The  agents  of  the  various  lines  at  the 
seaport,  telegraph  their  agents  here  the  ocean  freights,  to  which  thej*  add  a  rate  from 
here  to  the  seaport,  and  give  a  through  rate.  These  rates  vary  according  to  the  ton- 
nage offering.  I  find  that  no  merchandise  is  bought  here  for  account  of  the  railroads 
or  ocean  line  transporting  it,  but  is  shipped  direct  on  orders  or  on  consignment. 

This  commerce  has  been  established  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  and  is  growing 
every  year.  The  agents  tell  me  that  the  business,  according  to  present  indications, 
will  be  largely  increased  this  year. 

The  causes  that  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  trade  I  think  to  be,  that  the 
merchandise  is  bought  cheaper  nearer  the  point  of  production  than  at  the  seaports, 
and  transportation  on  through  bill  of  lading  is  cheaper  than  the  local  rate  to  New 
York  with  the  expense  of  rehandling,  &c.,  and  the  ocean  freights  from  the  seaports. 

The  advantage  derived  by  Saint  Louis  is  the  opening  of  a  direct  trade  with  the 
consuming  ports  of  the  world,  thereby  extending  her  commerce  and  tending  to  increase 
direct  importations  by  the  same  routes  from  foreign  countries. 

I  think  the  following  statement  is  as  nearly  correct  as  it  is  possible  to  give,  showing 
the  tonnage  of  import^  merchandise  entered  at  Saint  Louis  in  1875  under  the  "  direct- 
importation  laws,''  {.  «.,  without  appraisement  at  outer  ports.  The  one  item  of  sugar 
is  appraised  at  New  Orleans. 

The  new  law  was  passed  July  14, 1870,  but  there  were  no  transactions  under  it  b^re 
until  September,  1871,  during  which  month  we  had  but  four  entries,  the  cause  be- 
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intr  a  failnre  of  transportation  companies  to  bond  their  lines,  together  with  the  pros- 
cDce  of  many  ridiculons  and  (virtaally)  prohibitory  restrictioas  in  the  regulations 
prepared  ander  the  law ;  these  latter  were  gradaally  brushed  aside,  and  by  1873  we 
Here  in  the  full  tide  of  *'  direct  importing/' 
Tonnage  of  leading  articles  imported  direct  to  Saint  Louis  from  foreign  ports  iQ  1875 

Through       Through 
Xew  Orleans,  eaatern  ports. 

Sugar 17,000            

Salt 3.875            

Soda 3,000  200 

Pig-iron 1,644  ...... 

Steel 240            

Bagging 200  90 

Wiues  and  liquors 40  10 

Earthenware 1,100  100 

Tin 400  100 

Dry  goods,  drugs,  &o '. 40  '     300 

Tobacco 40  10 

Glass 20 

Prunes 15 

Sundries 50  100 


Total 27,629  945 

Question  26.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  ascertain,  approximately  at  least,  the  quan- 
tity of  flour,,  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  also  number  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
and  hogs,  and  pounds  of  provisions  shipped  from  Saint  Louis  and  from  States  north 
of  the  Ohio  River  into  the  States  south  of  these  limits  during  the  year  1875.  For  the 
purpose  of  presenting  such  data,  you  will  find  inclosed  herewith  blank  marked  ''A,'' 
which  jon  are  requested  to  fill  out  so  far  as  it  may  be  practicable  for  you  to  do  so. 
Yon  are  also  requested  to  give  your  opinion  as  to  the  proper  points  at  which  to  obtain 
additional  data  of  this  sort,  in  order  tnat  a  knowledge  of  the  entire  movement  may  bo 
obtained. 

Answer.  I  have  filled  up  the  blank  marked  '^A''  with  the  information  asked  for. 

Information  of  a  similar  character  could  be  obtained  from  Chicago  of  shipments  south 
by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  care  being  taken  to  separate  freight  for  the  State  of 
Illinois  from  that  consigned  through  to  the  South  on  through  bills  of  lading.  Also, 
from  Cairo,  care  being  taken  to  ^ive  only  freight  billed  from  there  and  not  to  include 
freights  from  northern  points  shipped  through  Cairo  on  through  bills  of  lading.  Cin- 
cinnati also  does  a  large  trade  with  the  South.  Pittsburgh  snips  large  quantities  of 
coal  to  the  South,  but  very  little  breadstuffs  or  provisions.  From  points  on  the  Mis- 
nissippi  River^  between  Saint  Louis  and  Cairo,  nearly  all  the  freight  that  goes  South 
is  controlled  m  Saint  Louis  and  forms  a  part  of  her  commerce,  l^ing  sold  here  and 
shipped  oftentimes  direct  from  the  landing  below  on  Saint  Louis  bills  of  lading. 
•  Question  27.  Please  to  state  from  statistics  of  tonnage  moved  on  roads  extending 
from  Saint  Louis  In  a  southerly  direction,  and  from  statistics  of  a  similar  character 
in  regard  to  roads  extending  from  Saint  Louis  in  an  easterly  direction,  the  relative 
growth  of  the  southern  and  eastern  movements  of  commerce  during  the  last  ten  years. 
If  fltatistics  of  total  movements  cannot  be  procured,  characteristic  data  may  be  em- 
ployed. 

Answer.  Statistics  of  tonnage  from  Saint  Louis  date  back  only  to  1871.  I  am  un- 
able, therefore,  to  give  the  data  previous  to  that  year. 

TOI10. 

Shipments  eastwanl  in  1875  were 69.5,673 

Shipments  eastward  in  1871  were 418,440 

An  increase  of  66^  per  cent. 

Tons. 

Shipments  southward  by  rail  in  1875  were 572,684 

Shipments  southward  by  rail  in  1871 214,340 

An  increase  of  167 x^^  per  cent. 

(Question  28.  To  what  extent  is  cotton  shipped  from  interior  points,  via  Saint 
Louis,  to  ports  in  the  Northern  States  and  in  Europe,  on  direct  consignment  from  such 
interior  points,  and  to  what  extent  is  such  cotton  purchased  by  agents  of  factories  ? 
Please  also  to  state  how  many  years  since  such  direct  shipments  from  interior  points 
have  been  made,  and  the  facts  as  to  the  growth  of  this  commercial  movement. 

Answer.  The  shipments  of  cotton  from  interior  points,  via  Saint  Louis,  to  northern 
ritiea  and  to  Europe,  during  the  cotton  year  ending  August  31,  1875,  was  39,679  bales. 
I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  proportion  of  this  cotton  was  purchased  for 
e.iHtern  factories,  but  my  impression  is  that  most  of  it  was  so  purchased,  and  that  very 
little,  if  any,  was  shipped  to  Europe  or  to  the  eastern  cities  for  sale.    This  movement 
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was  commenced  la  1871,  most  of  the  exports  of  that  year  being  cotton  consigned  di- 
rectly throngh  Saint  Loots  to  the  East. 

The  amount  so  shipped  through  Saint  Lonis  on  direct  consignment  to  eastern  points 
has  been  as  follows : 

Year  ending  August  31, 1871 30,(kh) 

Year  ending  August  31, 1872 19,7i:. 

Year  ending  August  31, 1873 ^,494 

Year  ending  August  31, 1874 24, 3-23 

Year  ending  August  31, 1875 3i>,G79 

Question  29.  What  proportion  of  the  passenger-traffic  between  Saint  Louis  and 
Memphis,  and  between  Saint  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  do  yon  estimate  is  now  carried 
on  by  the  steamboats  and  by  the  railroads  respectively  f 

Answer.  From  the  best  information  I  can  obtain  from  steamboat  captains  and  oth- 
ers, the  proportion  of  the  passenger-traffic  between  Saint  Lonis  and  Memphis  carried 
on  by  the  steamboats  is  one-third,  and  to  New  Orleans  one-quarter. 

Steamboat  captains  tell  me  that  most  of  the  travel  by  boat  ia  from  local  points 
when  there  is  no  rail  communication. 

Question  30.  Has  not  the  running  of  regular  passenger-boats  on  the  Mississippi 
River  and  its  tributaries  been  quite  generally  abandoned  except  as  between  points  not 
connected  by  rail  T 

Answer.  Regular  passenger-boats,  that  is,  exclusively  for  passengers,  were  never  ran 
on  the  western  rivers.  Formerly,  however,  boats  were  run  with  considerable  regular- 
ity with  the  view  to  accommodate  passengers ;  but  this  custom  has  now  been  gener- 
ally abandoned,  and  steamboat  captains  wait  for  a  load  before  leaving  port.  The  local 
packet-lines,  however,  are  an  exception,  leaving  regularly  every  day ;  not,  however, 
to  catch  through  passengers,  but  to  reach  way-landings  with  some  degree  of  regnlaritr. 
I  may  say,  however,  that  steamboats  do  not  now  look  for  and  make  no  calculation  on 
through-passenger  travel.  For  a  month  in  the  winter  southward,  and  for  a  ooople  of 
months  in  the  summer  northward,  there  is  some  pleasure-travel ;  but  steamboats  are 
now  bnilt  for  freight  and  not  for  passengers. 

Question  31.  Statistics  of  the  increase  of  the  wealth  and  population  of  Saint  Loais 
during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Population  of  Saint  Louis, 

1799 n^ 

1810 ;. i,4ca 

1820 4,l»i? 

1828 5,000 

1830 5.ce2 

1833 6,397 

1835 8,316 

1837 12,040 

1840 16, 40 

1844 ; 34,140 

1850 74,43i» 

1852 9A,m 

1856... 125,'2t»» 

1859 185,,V: 

1866 204,22: 

1870,  United  States  census 310,  .'?&l 

1871,  estimated 350,(Xi<J 

1872,  estimated 400,00) 

1873 428,1^. 

1874,  estimated 450,  (Ou 

1875,  estimated 495,  U.0 
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Amount  of  real  estate  and  personal  properly  aaeessed  in  the  county  and  city  of  Saint  Louie, 


Tear. 


o  o  a 

q  a  o  a 
es  b  X 


(2 


1-^1. 

1-67. 
1?69. 

1875. 


177,713,534 
106. 309. 764 
126, 877, 195 
136, 172. 250 
144, 9fK>.  138 
172,633,760 
187,345,420 
195.066,820 
200. 318.  410 
200,511.480 
909,583,230 
167. 293, 355 


8 


00 


|69. 846, 845 

73.  765. 670 

57, 537, 415 

40. 240, 450 

49, 409, 030 

53.205,820 

73, 960, 700 

81.  961. 610 

88,625,600 

94, 362. 370 

113,626.410 

119.080,800 

123. 833. 950 

129, 235. 180 

149, 144. 400 

141, 041. 480 

131. 141, 020 


"ii 


$R3, 059, 078 
87. 625. 534 
105,245,210 
112, 907, 660 
116,582,140 
138, 523, 480 
147, 969. 660 
158,272,430 
162,689,570 
180, 278, 950 
172, 109,  270 
166, 999, 660 


a  A 

O  9 

n 

a  o    . 

a-- 


i2  21i 
2  56| 
2  40 
2  57 
2  42 
2  60 

2  76} 

3  00 
2  95 
2  85 
2  85 


2  80 
2  78 
2  76 

2  88  5-10 

3  48  5-10 


QaeBtlon  32.  Please  to  state,  as  sncclnctly  as  you  may  be  able,  the  main  features 
of  the  contest  which  has  been  ^inia;  on  for  several  years  between  railroads  from  Cbicaf^o 
and  railroads  from  Saint  Louis,  with  re^^ard  to  Missouri  River  points  and  other  com- 
petitive points  north  and  west  of  Saint  Louis.  In  what  respecto  is  the  contest  due  to 
the  competition  between  the  roads  themselves,  and  in  what  respects  is  it  due  to  com- 
petition between  the  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  markets  f 

Answer.  The  contest  between  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  for  tbe  trade  of  the  North- 
west, West,  and  South  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  extension  of  railroads  through 
Iowa  to  the  Missouri  River.  In  the  matter  of  the  Northwest,  Chicago  is  the  natural 
outlet,  and  Saint  Louis  has  been  unable  to  cope  with  her  for  the  trade  of  that  section 
of  the  country,  say  north  of  the  center  of  Iowa.  For  that  portion  south  and  west  of 
tbat  line,  Saint  Louis  is  the  natural  center  by  her  geographical  position.  To  compete 
with  Saint  Louis  for  that  trade  Chicago  has  relied  upon  her  railroads,  which  have 
invariably  made  rates  less  in  proportion  to  distance  than  could  be  obtained  of  the  roads 
terminating  in  Saint  Louis.  Oar  people  bave  for  years  been  fighting  for  equal  rates, 
believing  that  as  Saint  Louis  had  to  pay  higher  freights  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  on 
account  of  the  greater  distance,  she  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  shorter  distance  to 
points  west.  The  justice  of  this  demand  has  been  conceded,  and  tariffs  have  been 
arranged  by  the  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  roads  based  upon  distance.  The  provisions 
of  these  tariffs  have  been  persistently  evaded,  to  the  detriment  of  Saint  Louis.  Within 
the  past  two  months,  however,  arrangements  have  been  made  between  the  Chicago 
and  Saint  Louis  roads  for  pooling  the  earnings  of  all  the  lines  competing  for  the  west- 
em  business.  A  tariff  has  been  established  which,  although  it  does  not  in  all  respects 
do  Justice  to  Saint  Louis,  is  on  a  much  more  equitable  scale  than  any  heretofore  in 
force.  The  idea  of  the  pool  is  to  change  the  tariff  from  time  to  time  until  it  is  deter- 
mined what  rat«8  are  equitable  and  just,  so  tbat  the  tonnage  will,  in  the  natural  course 
of  trade,  be  about  equally  divided  between  the  various  competing  lines.  Therefore,  I 
may  say  that  the  contest  has  been  due  to  competition,  not  between  the  individual 
roads,  but  between  the  roads  running  to  Chicago  and  those  terminating  at  Saint  Louis. 
Of  course  there  is  more  or  less  competition  between  the  two  markets.  In  the  matter 
of  general  merchandise  Saint  Louis  offers  as  great  inducements  as  any  other  market. 
In  some  kinds  of  produce,  Chicago,  at  times,  owing  to  low  freight  by  water  to  the  East, 
can  offer  better  inducements  than  Saint  Louis,  but  with  equal  freight-rates  according 
to  distance  each  city  will  control  the  trade  that  naturally  belongs  to  it. 

Qnestion  33.  Have  the  trunk-lines  from  Saint  Louis  to  the  £ast  ever  entered  into 
any  pooling  arrangement  for  the  transportation  of  freights  from  Saint  Louis  to  the 
East  f  and,  if  so,  please  to  mention  the  principal  facts  in  relation  to  such  pooling. 

Answer.  The  railroad  lines  from  Saint  Louis  to  the  East,  namely,  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Saint  Louis,  Vandalia,  Terre  Hauto  and  Indianapolis,  the  Indianapolis  and 
Saint  Louis,  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western,  and  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  formed  a 
pool  in  April  last,  and  it  is  still  in  operation.  The  pool  only  applies  to  business  orig- 
inating at  or  destined  to  points  east  of  Buffalo.  The  division  of  pool-earnings  is 
regnlated  by  the  average  earnings  of  the  three  previous  years.  An  auditor  keeps  a 
record  of  the  tonnage  by  each  road,  and  at  the  close  of  each  month  makes  a  report, 
and  such  lines  as  have  hauled  freight  in  excess  of  their  proportion  have  to  pay  over 
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snch  excess  to  tbe  other  lines,  less  50  per  cent,  allowed  for  the  actual  eost  of  the  work 
performed.  That  is  to  say,  if  one  road  has  earned  $3,000  in  excess  of  its  proportion. 
$1,500  has  to  be  paid  to  the  auditor  to  be  divided  among  the  other  roads.  There  U 
little  donbt  that  the  existence  of  the  pool  has  been  a  detriment  to  the  bosiDe^M  of 
Saint  Lonis,  as  the  arbitrary  rates  maintained  here  against  the  low  tariffs  that  hare 
been  in  force  at  times  from  Chicago,  Toledo,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis  have  diverted 
traffic  which  would  otherwiBe  have  come  to  Saint  Louis. 

Question  34.  Of  the  total  eastern  movement  of  grain  and  provisions,  about  what 
proportion  of  each  do  you  estimate  to  have  passed  directly  to  tne  East,  and  what  pro- 
portion was  shipped  to  Chicago  for  a  market,  or  was  transported  via  Chicago  direct  to 
the  East  T 

Answer.  It  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  approximate  of  the  proportion  of  eastoro 
shipments  that  passes  directly  to  the  East — that  is,  to  the  eastern  seaboard.  Even 
the  auditor  of  the  pool  when  applied  to  was  unable  to  give  the  information.  No  graia 
or  provisions  are  shipped  from  Saint  Louis  to  Chicago  for  a  market,  and  of  the  eastern 
shipments  via  Chicago  roads  very  little,  if  any,  passes  through  Chicago — that  is,  pays 
any  tribute  there.  Tne  fast-freight  lines  over  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Road  run  throu<;li 
by*  the  Joliet  cut-off,  and  those  by  the  Illinois  Central  strike  the  eastern  roads  oatiiide 
of  the  city  limits,  and  therefore  do  not  pass  through  Chicago,  or  if  any  does,  it  is  only 
in  the  sense  that  western  freight  passes  through  Indianapolis  or  Pittsburgh. 

Question  35.  Please  to  give  the  facts  as  to  the  limit  imposed  on  rail-rates  for  tbe 
transportation  of  cotton  from  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  New  York  or  to  the  New  Euglaod 
States  by  the  rates  which  prevail  by  rail  from  Dallas  to  Galveston,  and  thence  the 
water  rate  to  New  York,  or  to  points  in  New  England.  The  object  in  presenting  this 
inquiry  is  merely  to  get  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  transportation  of  cotton 
from  the  cotton-growing  States  to  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  by  rail  is  regolated 
or  limited  by  competitive  water-rates  generally.  It  may  be  that  yoa  will  be  able  to 
give  me  a  better  illustration  than  the  one  stated  above. 

Answer.  The  all-rail  rate  from  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  New  York  and  the  New  England 
States  is  controlled  entirely  by  the  rate  from  Dallas  to  Galveston,  and  thence  by  water. 
In  some  cases  the  all-rail  route  is  enabled  to  take  cotton  at  a  slight  advance  over  tbe 
rail  and  water  route,  when  the  destination  is  to  interior  points  in  New  England,  being 
able  to  deliver  at  those  points  at  the  Boston  rate,  while  via  Galveston  an  arbitrary  rate 
would  have  to  be  paid  from  Boston.  The  rates  that  have  prevailed  until  within  the 
last  month  were  as  follows: 

Per  half. 

Dallas  to  New  York  viaGalveston $5  t^O 

Dallas  to  New  York,  all  rail,  81.23  per  100  pounds 5  71 

Dallas  to  Boston  via  Galveston • 5  75 

Dallas  to  Boston,  all  rail,  $1.28  per  100  pounds 9  95 

The  all-rail  rate  has  been  advanced  to  1.35  to  New  York  and  1.40  to  Boston,  and  tbe 
consequence  is  that  none  is  goin^  forward  by  rail.  Insurance  is  about  the  same  by 
either  route,  as  shippers  almost  without  exception  insuro  by  rail  as  well  as  by  water. 
Therefore,  I  may  say  that  the  all-rail  rat-e  from  Dallas  is  controlled  by  therate via 
Galveston,  the  all-rail  route  being  enabled  sometimes  to  obtain  a  slighii  advance  by 
reason  of  quicker  transit  and  direct  delivery  to  interior  points. 

Question  36.  With  respect  to  what  commodities  and  to  what  extent  do  freight-rates 
from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  to  Atlantic  sea-ports  affect  the  commercial  interests  of 
Saint  Louis ;  and  also  with  respect  to  what  commodities  and  to  what  extent  do  freight- 
rates  from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  to  southern  points  affect  the  commercial  interests 
of  Saint  Louis  f 

Answer.  Freight-rates  from  Chica^  and  Cincinnati  to  Atlantic  sea-ports  affect  tbe 
commercial  interests  of  Saint  Louis  m  respect  to  flour,  grain,  provisions,  cotton,  lead, 
wool,  and  all  other  heavy  freights  that  find  a  market  in  the  East  and  in  Europe.  To 
what  extent  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  an  estimate  made  for  the  past  six  months  showa 
that  if  the  freight  on  flour,  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  lead,  lard,  and  pork  to  eastern  points 
had  been  based  on  the  same  rate  per  mile  as  prevailed  at  Chicago,  the  saving  to  Stint 
Louis  would  have  been  some  $360,000.  While  this  wonld  not  all  have  been  a  profit  to 
Saint  Loui8,)it  would  have  stimulated  trade  instead  of  depressing  it.  A  great  many 
orders  have  come  here  for  grain  and  provisions  which  could  not  be  filled,  althoagh 
prices  were  satisfactory,  for  the  reason  that  cheaper  freights  could  be  had  from  other 
points. 

With  respect*  to  southern  freight-rates — ^that  is,  to  points  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River — the  same  are  controlled  by  what  is  known  as  the  **  Green  Line  "  oombination, 
and  are  arranged  so  as  not  to  discriminate  against  either  of  the  large  cities. 

Question  37.  Will  you  please  to  prepare  a  table  showing  the  shortest  lines  from  Saint 
Louis  to  Boston,  to  New  York,  to  Philadelphia,  and  to  Baltimore,  respectively,  men- 
tioning the  roads  and  parts  of  roads  forming  the  lines  referred  to  in  each  case  f 

Answer : 
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DiatanceB  from  Saint  Louis  to  Boston,  {short  lines.) 

1. 

Milea. 

Saint  X0018  to  Toledo,  (Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  Railroad) 434 

Toledo  toBaflfalo,  (Canadian  Soathem  Railway) 277 

Buffalo  to  Albany,  (New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad) 298 

Albany  to  Boston,  (Boston  and  Albany  Railroad) 200 

Total 1,20» 

2. 

Miles. 

Saint  Lonis  to  Indianapolis,  (Vandalia  line) 239 

Indianapolis  to  Cleveland,  (Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis 

Raibroad) 283 

Cleveland  to  BniTalo,  (Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern) 183 

Buffalo  to  Albany,  (New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad) 298 

Albany  to  Boston,  (Boston  and  Albany  Railroad) 200 

■ 

Total 1,203 

3. 

MilM. 

Saint  Louis  to  Toledo,  (Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  Railroad) 434 

Toledo  to  Biififalo,  (Canada  Southern  Railway) 277 

Buffalo  to  Schenectady,  (New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad) 280 

Schenectady  to  Troy,  (New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad) 21 

Troy  to  North  Adams,  (Troy  and  Boston  Railroad) 48 

North  Adams  to^ Boston,  (Iloosac  Tunuel  and  Fitchbnrgh  Railroad) 143^ 

Total l,203i' 

4. 

Miles. 

Saint  Lonis  to  Indianapolis,  (Vandalia  line) '. 239 

Indianapolis  to  Cleveland,  (Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapo- 
lis Railroad) 283 

Cleveland  to  Buffalo,  (Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad) 183 

Buffalo  to  Boston ,  via  Schenectady,  Troy  and  Hoosac  Tunnel,  (same  as  in  No.  3) .  492|- 

Total l,197i 

Distances  from  Saint  Louis  to  Xew  York,  (short  lines.) 

1. 

Miles. 

Saint  Lonis  to  Indianapolis,  (Vandalia  line) 239 

Indianapolis  to  Pittsburgh,  (Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad)  381 

Pittsburgh  to  New  York,  (Pennsylvania  Railroad) 444 

Total 1,064 

2. 

Miles. 

Saint  Louis  to  Indianapolis,  (Vandalia  line) 239 

Indianapolis  to  Pittsburgh,  (Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad).  381 

Pittsborgh  to  Harrisburgb,  (Pennsylvania  Railroad) 248 

Harritfburgh  to  Allentown,  (Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad) 90 

Allentown  to  Easton,  (Lehigh  Valley  Railroad) 17 

Easton  to  New  York,  (Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey) 75 

Total 1 1,050 

Distances  from  Saint  Louis  to  Philadelphia,  {short  lines.) 

1.  • 

Miles. 

Saint  Louis  to  Indianapolis,  (Vandalia  line) 239 

Indianapolis  to  Pittsburgh,  (Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad). .      381 
Pittaburgh  to  Philadelphia,  (Pennsylvania  Railroad) 354 

Total 974 
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Buch  escess  to  the  other  liuee,  less  50  per  cent,  allowed  for  the  Bctaal  r< 
peiforiDed.  Tbat  m  to  say,  if  one  roiid  has  esraed  ^,000  in  eicexH  ot 
SI,!)OU  has  to  bo  paid  to  the  auditor  to  lie  divided  among  the  otbur  r 
little  doabt  that  the  eiiBtence  of  the  pool  has  been  a  detiimcot  ii> 
Saint  Lon is,  as  the  arbitrary  rates  maintained  here  against  the  low  t 
been  in  force  at  times  from  Chicago,  Toledo,  Cincinnati,  and  Indiatjaiiuli 
trafflo  which  wonid  otherwise  bare  come  to  Saint  Lonia. 

QneatioQ  34.  Of  the  total  eastern  movement  of  grain  and  provl- 
pro|)OTtion  of  each  do  joa  estimate  to  have  passed  directly  to  thii  i:.. 
portion  was  shipped  to  Chicago  for  a  market,  or  was  transported  vi.t 
the  East  I 

Answer.  It  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  approximate  of  the  pi- 
shiproeotB  that  passes  directly  to  the  East— that  is,  to  theeanrin 
the  auditor  of  the  pool  when  applied  to  was  unable  to  give  tiio  iui'i^ 
or  provisions  are  shipped  from  Saint  Lonis  to  Chicago  for  a  markit. 
sUipments  via  Chicago  roads  verv  little,  if  any,  passes  thron;;li  ' 
any  tribute  there.   The  fast-freight  lines  over  the  Chicago  aud  A. 
by  the  Joliet  cut-off,  and  those  by  the  Illinois  Central  Btrib(<  1 1  - 
of  the  city  limits,  aud  therefore  do  not  pass  through  Cfaicafin,  i 
in  the  aeose  that  western  freight  passes  through  Indianapoli-  .< 

Qaeatioti  It5.  Please  to  give  the  facts  as  to  the  limit  iiiiji 
transport aCiou  of  cotton  from  Uallas,  Tex.,  to  New  Yorl; 
States  by  the  rates  which  prevail  by  rail  from  Dallas  to  r 
water  mte  to  New  York,  or  to  points  in  New  England.  Th 
iDquiry  is  merely  to  gut  an  illnstratiou  of  the  fact  thnt  t; 
fVum  the  cotton-growing  States  to  the  Northern  and  EunIij 
or  limited  by  competitive  water-rates  generally.  It  nut.v  I. 
give  me  »  better  illustration  than  the  one  stated  abovi-. 

Answer.  The  all-rail  rate  from  Dallas,  Tei.,  to  Xi-w 
States  is  controlled  entirely  by  the  rate  from  Dallas  to  1^ 
Id  some  cases  the  all-rail  route  is  euabled  to  take  cottu 
rail  and  water  route,  when  the  destination  is  to  int^nni 
able  to  deliver  at  those  poiuta  at  the  Boston  rate,  whili-  >  >  -  - 
would  have  to  be  pair!  from  Boston.  The  rates  tb:iL  I 
last  month  were  as  follows : 

Dallas  to  New  York  via  Galveston 

Dallas  to  New  York,  all  rail,  81.23  per  100  pounds... 

Dallas  to  Boston  via  Galveston 

Dallas  to  Boston,  uU  rail,  8 1.S8  per  100  pounds 

The  all-rail  rate  has  been  advanced  to  1.35  to  Ni;i 
conseijueDce  is  that  noue  is  going  forward   bj  r..,.. 
either  route,  as  shippers  almost  without  excepli'>ii 
Therefore,  I  may  say  that  the  all-roil  rate  fmiu  i< . 
Galveston,  the  alt-rail  route  being  enabled  sooiei 
reason  of  quicker  transit  and  direct  delivery  to  in' 

Question  36.  With  respect  to  what  commodirii- 
from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  to  Atlantic  si'ii-T' 
Saint  Louis ;  and  also  with  respect  to  what  com  i 
rates  from  Chicago  aud  Cincinusti  tosouthcn: 
of  Saint  LonisT 


J,. 

ToMemphii.    - 

Stagaofwiter 

KiTernle. 

lUUmle. 

ar, 

1 

as 

Good  banling 

■le  Tail-rate*  for  the  transport  of  merchandiae 
il  Ihv  $OHlh  aiiij  loaUifiut,  ttot  on  ang  narigable 
i-iiig  earh  morttlt  of  the  year  1ST5. 

BuCm  from  Salot  Loais— 
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Table  No.  6. — Xurinher  of  baXe$  of  cotton  received  at  Saint  Loui9 

thepaet  ten  years. 


river  and  6y  nUl  dmrinff 


Tear.* 


Bales  reoeived— 


By  river. 


1866 
1867 
ltj6d 
18^9 
1870 
1871 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1875 


53.  506 
b',713 
38.804 
16,614 
17. 034 
15,  582 
30,018 
26, 577 
27,538 
11,750 


By  rail. 


1,921 
1,066 
2-20 
82 
1,484 
4,688 
6»403 

33,i:» 

76,203 
122, 219 


Total  b&l^a 
receiveiL 


5rs427 
19, 7T^ 
39. 0-24 
16.696 
18,  515 
SO.  270 
36.  421 
59.709 
103. 741 
133,969 


*  Cotton  year,  endlDg  August  31. 

Table  No.  7. — Statement  ahowing  the  average  freight-charges  by  steamboat  from  SiUnt  Louis 

to  New  Orleans  during  the  years  1^7'i  and  ld74. 


Articles. 


7heat perbnsbal. 

our per  barrel . 

irn per  bushel . 

ve do 


ais do 

.icon per  100  lbs. 

.amn do 


ork per  barrel. 

ard per  100  lbs. 

^ay do 

C 


Year— 


1874. 


•0  12* 

40 

Hi 

l3 

16 
60 
15 
S6i 


^ABLB  No.  8. — Average  freight  charges  from  Saint  Louis  to  Xew  Orleans  by  the  barge  line 
I  for  the  years  1873,  1874,  and  1«75. 

L  


Tes 

Tex 

wer« 


Articles. 


TaBI per  barrel. 

per  bushel. 

do 

: do 

per  100  lbs. 

, do 

do 

per  barrel. 

Byral per  100  lbs. 

"Nort  ^^ 

"Eaat  ^wf'at  rate  per  100  pounds 

Weai  i^host  rate  per  100  pounds 


1873. 


1874. 


High 
water. 


Low 
water. 


High 
water. 


Low 
water. 


25 

90  45 

7 

124  1 

74 

124 

4 

715! 

12| 

224 

12* 

224 

374 

224 

124 

17i 

274 

25 

7 

4 
124 


12 
37 
124 


124 
35 


40 

11 1-5 
12 

6  4-101 
20 


20 
20 
20 
25 


10 
40 


1875. 


High 
water. 


to  30 
84-101 
9 
4B-10\ 


15 


Low 

water. 


90 


50 
U 
15 

8 


25 


45 
15 
90 


75 
25 

35 


134 
35 


By  rive: 
Nort-b 
Soath 
Eist  . 
Weet  - 

To 
Tol 
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Tablb  No.  9. — Flour  and  grain  reoeived  at  Saint  Louis  by  river  and  by  rail,  each  year,  186.^7 

to  1875. 


Year. 


1865 
leTO 
1^71 
1879 
1873 
1874 
1875 


Qnantitios  received. 


Flour,  barrels. 


By  river. 


1,325,505 
499, 132 
345, 181 
261,677 
213. 883 
222,073 
178.599 


By  rail. 


195,960 
915.205 
1,001,877 
945,304 
1, 036, 367 
1,367,170 
1, 075,  711 


Grain,  basbels. 


By  river. 


By  rail. 


9,635,728 
7, 997,  431 
6, 575, 854 
6. 749. 945 
5,  935, 648 
6, 078, 258 
5,  467, 686 


2,034,509 
8, 253. 396 
11,874,34a 
15,  428, 13» 
14.908.249 
15, 653,  Hi 
14, 609, 986 


Table  Xo.  10. — Statement  thowing  the  tonnage  of  freight  received  at  Saint  Louis  from  the 

East  by  each  railroad  and  river  for  five  years. 


Route. 


Oliio  and  MiflsiMipoi  Kailroad 

Chicago,  Alton,  ana  Saint  Lonis  Bailroad 

Indianapolis  and  Saint  Lonis  Kailroad 

Saint  Lonis,  Vandalia  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad . 
Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  Railroad 


280,557 
184,834 
134,634 
319.658 
108.940  ; 
Illinoia  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad .' I    213. 443  i 


1875. 


1674. 


319,917 
195. 691 
134,  498 
276.  138 
lit*.  481 
215, 252 


Total  by  rail 1,242,066 


1, 259. 277 


1873. 


337,074 
203.765 
139.464 
294,445 
142. 232 
202,929 


1872. 


312.290 
918. 972 
14<610 
126,035 
129, 18:{ 
126,565 


lfe71. 


305,773 
218.  227 

46.611 
904.993 

80,905 
114,673 


1. 319. 929  1 ,  055,  585  ;   972. 489 

I        I 


Table  No.  11. — Statement  shotving  the  tonnage  of  freight  rect^red  at  Saint  Louis  from  the 

West  by  each  railroad  and  river  Jor  five  years. 


Route. 


1875. 


Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad 196,968 

Mlasonri  Pacific  Railroad  2-^9.447  ' 

Saint  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Northern  Railroad . .  266.  U91 

Total 69i,.'iO.) 

Missouri  Klver 30,  llio 

Total  by  river  and  rail 722,666 


1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

187L 

196.  691 
328, 201 
2.V}.  159 

149, 007 
344, 373 
278,335 

104,  642 
2.^,  937 
241,  ^10 

72,273 
2U7. 185 
204. 959 

778, 251 
44,830 

771, 717 
38,630 

603,389 
26,t95 

4H4.4I7 
72.  579 

82:1, 081 

810, 347 

630,284 

.^56,996 

Table  12. — Statement  showing  the  tonnage  affreight  received  at  Saint  Louis  from  the  Xorth 

by  each  railroad  and  rictr  for  fire  years. 


F 

Route. 

1875. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

Rockford,  Rock  Island  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad  . . 

60.993 

107, 151 

46.304 

95.790 

60.  793 

IlUnota  River 

153. 91)5 
108. 100 

192,770 
231.060 

12.5,  715 
281, 175 

175, 370 
242,584 

146.000 
236.  887 

Uooer  MissiissiDoi  River 

Total 

352, 095 

423.830 
530,981 

406.890 
45:1, 194 

417.954 
513.  744 

382,887 

Total  by  rail  and  river              j .    . . . . , . 

413,  088 

443, 680 
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Table  13. — Statement  shamng  the  tonnage  of  freight  received  at  Saint  Louis  from  the  Soui\ 

by  each  railroad  and  river  for  five  years. 


Bouto. 

1875. 

1874. 

r- 

1873. 

1873.              1671. 

Saint  Louis  and  Iron  Moantain  Railroad. 
Missonri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  . . . 

451, 235 

53,885 
321,  634 
103,  808 
406,653 

393,843 
65,  734 

216,  898 
82,470 

362,  470 

393,634 

73,291 

.    177.611 

17,927 

445,765 

504.705  '         291, 5U5 
50,150 

Saint  Loais  and  Sontheastern  Railroad.. 
Cairo  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad 

140,049           %.e^i 

Belleville  and  Soathem  Illinois  Railroad 

388,696,         394. 3n 

Total 

1,237,205 

1. 020,  414 

1, 107, 338 

1,083,600           7^2,539 

Lower  Missonri  River 

Red,  Ouachita,  Arkansas,   and  White 
Rivers 

128,020 

100 
153, 150 

169,  780 

340 
93,  985 

226,535 

1,075 
137, 925 

395,960           313,  Sil 

3.720               4,i:6 
119.390            111,51^ 

Ohio,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee  Rivers . 

Total 

281, 270 

364,105 

355,535 

419,070           4J8,935 

Total  by  rail  and  river 

1,  518,  475 

1, 284, 519 

1, 462, 763 

1,502,670         1,211,474 

Table  14. — Received  at  Saint  Louis  by  rail. 


East 

West ; tons . 

North do.. 

ifonth do.. 

Total do.. 


1875. 


1,342,066 

692,506 

60,993 

1, 337, 205 


1874. 


1,359,277 
778,351 
107, 151 

1, 020,  414 


3,332,770  j    3,165,093 


1873. 


1, 319, 929 

771.717 

46,304 

1, 107, 838 


1873. 


1871. 


1,055.585 

603,389 

95,790 

1,083,600 


972. 4r2 

4>M,41T 

60,^3 

78*2,  Sfi 


3,345,178:    3,838,364.2,300.331 


Beceived  at  Saint  Louis  by  river. 


East 

West tons. 

Xonh do.. 

Soath dD.. 

Total do.. 


By  rail. do.. 

By  river do.. 


30,160 
352,095 
281, 270 


44,830 
423,830 
264. 105 


38,630 
406,890 
355,535 


96,895 
417,954 
419,  070  , 


72.579 
3?>2^fc«: 
42i<,S35 


663,525 


732,765 


801,055 


863,919 1    tuam 


3,233,770 
663,535 


3, 165, 093 
733,765 


3, 345, 178 
801.055 


3,-838,364     2,300,231 


863,919 


884,401 


Total  tons. 


3, 896, 295 


3, 897, 858 


4,046,833 


3,702,383  ,  3,l(<i632 


Table  15. — Statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  freight  shipped  east  from  Saint  Louis  'y  tock 

railroad  and  river  for  five  years. 


Route. 


1875. 


Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad 

CbicaKo.  Alton  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad 

Indianapolis  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad 

Saint  Loais,  Vandalia  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad 
Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  Railroad 

Total  by  rail 


lOR,  998 
135, 647 
138,307 
13T,  884 
74,837 


595,673 


1874. 


145, 914 

97,885 

17.\  .189 

139, 831 

62,618 


1873. 


158,533 

81,158 

153,669 

100,544 

68,304 


631,637       561,098 


1872. 


177, 482 
63,454 

164,624 
96,529  I 
3ri,507  < 


1871. 


118,757 

19ti,()04 

32,995 

9r<,9K 

49,145 


539,596        416,440 
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Table  16. — Statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  freight  ehipjyed  west  from  Saint  Louis  by  each 

railroad  and  river  for  fire  years. 


Route. 


AtlnnticaDd  Pacific  Railroad 

Misaouri  Pacific  Railroad 

Saiut  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Northern  Railroad 


Total  by  rail 
Missouri  River 


Total  by  river  and  rail 


1875. 


34, 881 
151, 980 
130,  446 


317, 307 
25,100 


1874. 


30, 133 
171,987 

94,2j-9 


1873. 


39, 962 

162,  43'> 

99, 777 


1872. 


37, 908 
2-2f«,  920 
122,  010 


296,409 
20, 390 


342,  407 


316, 799 


302,  174 
27,  810 


388,  S:i?* 
27,  536 


329,984  r~416,374 


1871. 


38,  715 
204,  926 
107,  292 


350. 933 
44,  438 


395;  371 


T.iBLE  17. — Statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  freight  shipped  northfrom  Saint  Louis  by  each 

railroad  and  river  for  five  years. 


Route. 

1875. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

Rockford,  Rock  Island  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad 

12, 754 

11,  546 

9,551 

13,  984 

14,  875 

Total  by  rail 

12,754 

11,546 

9,551 

13,  984 

14,  875 

Upper  Mississippi  River 

96,225 
18,  470 

95.  800 
13. 740 

61,  966 
11. 695 

55, 235 
15,930 

71, 165 

78,967 

Illinois  River 

10,936 

Total  by  river : 

114,695 

109. 540 

73,661 

89,903 

Total  by  roll  and  river 

127,  449 

121, 08(3 

83,  212 

85, 149 

104,  778 

Table  18. — Statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  freight  shipped  south  from  Saint  Louis  by  each 

railroad  and  river  for  five  years. 


Roiito. 


Saint  LoutH  and  Iron  Mountain  Railroad. 
Missoori,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad *. ... 
Saint  Lonis  and  Soatheastem  Railroad ... 

Illinois  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad 

Belleville  and  Southern  Illinois  Railroad  . 
Cairo  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad 


211,725 
40,635 
25,944 
7,359 
76,092 
13,  961 


Totalbyrail I    375.716 


Lower  Mississippi  River I  367,235 

Rod.  Ouachita,  Arkansas,  and  White  Rivera j  1, 480 

Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers 1, 560 

Ohio  River 129,025 

Total  by  river 


499.300 


Total  by  rail  and  river 875,016 


1874. 


155,189 
39,  3:J7 
44. 845 
10,000 
37, 75.1 
13,968 


301, 092 


469, 065 
5,445 
2,225 

100,660 


577,395 


878,487 


1873. 


122,605 
54,956 
53,000 

6,595 
39, 917 

5,520 


282,593 


525,445 

34.640 

2,140 

119. 660 


681,885 


964,  478 


1872. 


156,  376 

42,494 

30, 286 

4,  753 

28.337 


262, 246 


1871. 


123,  777 

23.' 539 

3,G0d 

24, 710 


175,  634 


543.  666 

32,690 

2,040 

127. 985 


477,  970 

42,995 

2,534 

112,652 


706,381  636,151 


968,627  i  811,765 


Shipped  from  Saint  Louis  by  rail  and  river. 


m 

1875. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

By  rail: 

East 

West 

North 

Sooth 

.tons.. 
..do... 
..do... 
..do. .. 

..do... 
.tons.. 

595,673 

479, 394 

12,754 

375, 716 

621,637 

296.409 

11,546 

301,092 

561,098 

302,171 

9,551 

282.593 

539.596 

:J88.838 

13,  984 

262, 246 

418, 440 

350,  933 

14.875 

175, 634 

Totalbyrail 

1, 463, 537 

1,230,684 

1, 155,  416 

1, 904. 664 

959, 882 

By  river: 

East 

Weet 

North 

Sooth 

..do... 
..do. .. 
..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

35,100 
114, 695 
499,300 

20,390 
109, 540 
577,395 

27.810 

73,661 

681, 885 

27,536 

71. 165 

706, 381 

44,438 

89.903 

636,151 

Total  by  river 

639,095 

707,325 

783,356 

805, 082 

770, 493 

Total  by  rail  and  river . 

2,102,632 

1, 938, 009 

1,938,772 

2,009,746 

1,730,374 

APPENDIX  No.  14. 


ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMERCE  OF  NEW 
ORLEANS,  AND  THE  COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS  TO  AND  FROM  THAT 
CITY  BY  RIVER  AND  BY  RAIL,  BY  MR.  HENRY  G.  HESTER,  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  COTTON  EXCHANGE.    1876. 

Question  1.  Please  to  describe  the  varioas  trnnk  railroads  into  New  Orleans,  stating 
the  connections  of  such  roads  north  and  east,  also  facts  in  relation  to  the  ownership  or 
management  of  snch  lines. 

Answer.  New  Orleans  has  bnt  two  tmnk-lines  of  railway,  viz,  the  New  Orleans, 
Saint  Louis  and  Chicago,  and  the  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  Railroad. 

The  New  Orleans,  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago  Railroad  is  the  resnlt  of  a  consolidation 
in  July,  1874,  of  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson  and  Great  Western  Railroad,  leading  north- 
ward from  New  Orleans,  La.,  through  about  the  center  of  Biississippi,  to  the  town  of 
Canton,  in  the  latter  State,  which  was  opened  for  business  in  the  year  1859,  and  the 
Mississippi  Central  Railroad,  from  Canton,  Miss.,  to  Jackson,  Tenn.,  and  thence  by  a 
recent  extension  to  Cairo,  111.,  where  connection  is  made  by  boat  across  the  Mississippi 
River  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  for  points  north,  east,  and  west.  This  com- 
pany has  continuous  line  from  New  Orleans  to  Cairo  of  545  miles  with  a  branch  21 
miles  long  from  Durant  to  Kosciusko.  The  two  roads  had  been  worked  for  some 
years  prior  to  consolidation  by  the  Southern  Railroad  Association,  which  also  worked 
as  a  branch  line  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  Road  from  Granada,  Miss.,  northwest 
to  Memphis,  say  about  100  miles.  A  glance  at  the  following  statement  will  show  the 
importance  of  this  ronte,  and  that  the  amount  of  its  bosiness  entitles  it  to  rank  as  the 
second  leading  railroad  corporation  of  the  South : 

Tear,  Year, 

Jane  30, 1875.  Dec.  31,  liJTl 

Capital  Stock  paid  up .' $12,158,650  $10,169,5^ 

Funded  debt i 21, .^91, 615  16,000,000 

Cost  of  road  and  equipment 32,598, 6<»7  31,942,393 

Passenger  earnings 767,070  880,5^ 

Freight  earnings 2,228,567  2,162,307 

Total  gross  earnings 3,184,321  3.232,160 

Operating  expenses 1,820,377  1,671,135 

Net  earnings 1,363,944  1,561,025 

This  line  traverses  one  of  the  most  productive  sections  in  the  cotton  belt,  and  trans- 
ports to  New  Orleans  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  received  at  that  point,  as  will 
be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  following  table : 

Beceipts  of  cotton  at  Ifeto  Orleans, 


Year  ending  Angnet  31— 


ld75 balee.. 

1874 do... 

1873 do... 

187-2 do 

1871 do... 


Per  N.  O.,  St  L., 
and  C.  R.  R. 


948,303 
280,43fi 
271,537 
197,260 
203,496 


Other  sources. 


Total. 


750,180 
941,269 
968,847 
760,278 
1, 242,  994 


995,4-2 

l,22l,fi?' 

i,a«.3H 

957.  i3' 
1,44C,4<« 


It  serves  as  a  partial  outlet  for  cotton  from  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas, 
and  connecting  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  with  the  Vicksburgh  and  Meridian  Road,  mcniDg 
east  to  Selma,  Ala.,  trausports  the  staple  in  moderate  qtiantities  from  the  center  of 
that  State  to  New  Orleans. 

Notwithstanding  its  extensive  business,  the  expenses  of  this  road  in  repairing  dam- 
ages to  the  lower  end  of  the  road  from  the  Bonnet  Carr6  crevasse  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  cost  of  the  Cairo  extension  have  cansed  it  to  fail  in  prompt  payment  of  its 
indebtedness.  On  the  10th  of  March,  1876,  the  United  States  cironit  coort  of  New 
Orleans  issued  an  order  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

Suits  have  been  brought  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  Mississippi  and  that 
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for  West  Tennessee  for  foreclosure  of  mortgage  of  May  1, 1872,  under  whioh  15,419,000 
bonds  issued  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  were  seonred.  These  bonds  were  issued  to 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  in  exchange  for  bonds  of  that  road  upon  which  the  money 
for  the  completion  of  the  Cairo  extension  was  raised. 

The  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  Road  extends  from  New  Orleans  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion to  Mobile,  Ala.,  a  distance  of  140  miles.  At  Mobile,  it  connects  with  the  Mobile 
and  Montgomery  and  Mobile  and  Ohio  Roads  for  all  points  north  and  east. 

This  road  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Edwin  D.  Morgan  and  James  A.  Raynor  as 
trnstees  and  receivers  since  January,  1875. 

A  recent  report  of  the  trustees  gives  the  following  comparative  statement  of  its 
gross  earnings  and  operating  expenses  for  the  two  years  ending  January  31, 1875. 


Gross  earnings : 

Passengers 

Freight 

Mails 

Express  freight 

Telegraph  service .... 
Miscellaneous  sources 
Rents 


$'250, 133  49 

401.477  05 

18, 200  00 

13, 127  46 

6rf7  33 

11,488  79 

5.940  45 


Total 701,054  57 

Gross  expenses 648,455  19 


Net  earnings. 


52, 599  38 


lb75. 


$298, 798  94 

411,863  68 

18, 200  00 

7, 278  39 

1, 022  98 

8, 859  08 


746, 023  07 
560, 558  38 


185, 464  69 


Number  of  passengers  transported  over  this  road  within  the  twelve  months  ending 
January  31, 1876 :  Eastward,  63,676,  and  westward,  66,871 ;  of  these,  46.447  traversed 
the  entire  length  of  the  rosKl  from  New  Orleans  to  Mobile^  and  23,209  from  Mobile  to 
New  Orleans. 

During  the  year  ending  January  31, 1876, 148,232  tons  of  freight  were  moved  from 
all  points  over  this  road,  against  137,555  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  bales  of 
cotton  moved  west  (to  New  Orleans)  during  same  year  were  90,897,  and  east  (from 
New  Orleans)  1,064;  a  total  of  91,961,  against  128,983  in  1874-75. 
^  The  numerous  bridges  on  this  route,  covering  stretches  of  salt  water,  have  neces- 
sitated the  building  of  creosote  works  for  the  preparation  of  piles  and  such  bridge 
timbers  as  are  submerged,  so  as  to  successfully  resist  the  inroads  of  insects,  which 
undermine  and  frequently  destroy  bridge  foandatious.  These  works,  though  not 
entirely  completed,  are  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  give  full  assurance  of  their  success. 
The  trustees  state  in  their  report  that  the  result  already  obtained  approves  the  ex- 
penditure for  their  construction.  The  piles  which  have  been  treated  have  absorbed  an 
average  of  about  two  hundred  and  ten  gallons  of  creosote  oil  for  each  pile.  It  is  be- 
lieved there  will  be  an  absorption  of  oil  equal  to  more  than  two  gallons  for  each  cubic 
foot  of  timber  where  the  works  are  fully  complete. 

Question  2.  A  table  presenting  the  tonnage  received  at  New  Orleans  and  shipped 
from  New  Orleans  by  nver  and  by  each  one  of  the  railway  lines. 

If  this  cannot  be  stated  accurately,  it  mav  be  stated  approximately.  (See  table 
marked  "A.") 

Answer.  Almost  insurmountable  obstacles  have  been  met  with  in  preparing  an  an- 
swer to  this  question,  not  so  much  from  the  want  of  data,  as  the  almost  total  absence 
of  satisfactory  compilations.  Great  care  has  been  taken,  however,  and  a  reliable  ag- 
gregation is  herewith  presented  in  table  marked  ''A." 

Tonnage  received  at  and  shipped  frofm  New  Orleans  during  the  year  1875  by  river  and  by  rail 


By- 


MiMiii«ippi  River 

The  Ibllowing  railroads : 
New  Orleaoo,  Saint  Louis  and  Chicai^o  BaUroad. . 

New  0^1eaD^  Mobile  and  Texas  Bailroad 

Morgan's  Texas  Railroad 


Received. 


724,198 

117.464 
54,  M>9 

44,677 


Shipped. 


336,694 

68,499 
67. 480 
30,427 
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Twenty  years  ago  the  entire  States  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama, 
and  large  portions  of  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia,  obtained  their  supplies  of 
provisions,  breadstuifs,  groceries,  and  even  dry  goods,  from  New  Orleans.  This  was 
largely  the  case  even  ten  years  ago,  but  now  the  local  trade  is  confined  to  Louisiana, 
Southern  Texas,  and  only  small  portions  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
Arkansas.  Railroads  leading  down  from  the  West  have  penetrated  in  every  direction 
and  touched  the  Gulf  coast  at  several  points.  Little  by  little  they  have  drawn  ship- 
ments away  from  the  river.  First,  the  passenger  business  was  transferred  to  the  rail- 
roads, and,  by  reason  of  the  increased  demands  for  quick  carrying-power  and  dimin- 
ished running-expenses,  the  railroads  have  at  last  come  into  absolute  competition  with 
the  river,  being  now  able  to  transfer  almost  anv  article  of  commerce  at  river-rates, 
adding  insurance  thereto.  This  is  true  even  of  freights  received  at  New  Orleans,  but 
it  is  known  that  the  great  trunk  lines  between  the  South  and  the  Northwest  can  carry 
outgoing  freights  at  approximately  one-half  the  cost  of  incoming  freights.  Grain, 
Hour,  and,  largely,  provisions  still  prefer  the  river  in  shipments  direct  to  New  Orleans, 
but  the  advantages  thus  obtained  for  those  commodities  are  not  sufficient  to  counter- 
act the  advantages  of  railroad  transportation  to  the  people  of  the  States  contiguous  to 
Louisiana  on  freights  shipped  directly  from  the  supply-markets  of  the  North  and 
Northwest.  It  is  therefore  true  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  Gulf  States  formerly  sup- 
plied with  flour,  grain,  aud  produce  via  Now  Orleans  is  now  supplied  from  the  West- 
em  Stat-es  direct. 

Question  4.  Has  cotton  ever  been  shipped  from  New  Orleans  direct  to  northern 
ports,  i.  e.,  ports  north  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  by  rail,  and  has  cotton  been 
shipped  from  New  Orleans  direct  to  northern  mills  by  rail-lines  ? 

Question  5.  What  are  the  charges  incurred  at  New  Orleans  on  cotton  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances :  1st.  For  transfer  from  boats  to  ocean-vessel  where  shipped  on 
through  bills  from  interior  points  to  northern  ports  or  to  ports  in  Europe  ?  2d.  For  trans- 
fer from  railroad  to  ocean-vessel  when  shipped  on  through  bills  from  interior  ports  to 
northern  ports  or  ports  in  Europe  f  3d.  When  brought  to  New  Orleans  for  market  and 
shipped  thence  to  northern  ports  or  to  ports  in  Europe  f 

Answer  to  questions  4  and  5.  The  amount  of  cotton  shipped  from  New  Orleans  by  rail 
direct  to  northern  ports  is  too  trifling  to  deserve  special  mention ;  not  more  than  1,000 
bales  per  annum.  About  2,000  to  2,500  bales  of  refuse  (that  is,  damaged  and  linters,  the 
latter  consisting  of  reginnings  from  seed  used  by  cotton-seed-oil  factories,  producing  a 
short  staple  suitable  only  for  cotton-batting)  are  shipped  to  points  in  the  West  for  local 
manufactures.  This  refuse  is  a  natural  concomitant  of  all  large  cotton-markets.  No 
charge  is  made  upon  cotton  transferred  from  boats  to  ocean-vessels  at  New  Orleans  on 
through  bills  of  lading  from  interior  points  to  northern  ports  or  ports  in  Europe.  It  is 
stipulated  at  the  point  of  original  shipment  that  such  cotton  shall  be  compressed  in 
manner  suitable  for  shipping,  or  that  the  cost  of  necessary  compressing  is  included  in 
the  rate  of  freight,  the  article,  as  a  rule,  being  consigned  direct  to  the  agent  of  the  vessel 
which  is  to  transport  it  from  New  Orleans  to  its  final  point  of  destination. 

Through  cottons  by  rail,  when,  drayed  through  the  city  to  vessel,  are  subject  to  a 
charge  of  twenty  cents  per  bale  drayage  when  compressed,  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
bale  when  not  compressed.  As  but  little  uncompressed  cotton  is  received  on  through 
bills  of  lading,  the  latter  charge  may  be  considered  nominal. 

The  following  pro-forma  account  sales  of  cotton  received  and  sold  by  a  New  Orleans 
cotton  factor  for  account  of  the  producer,  and  of  cotton  purchased  by  a  buyer  in  New 
Orleans  and  shipped  to  Liverpool  in  fulfillment  of  an  English  spinner's  order,  give  a 
full  showing  of  the  charges  upon  cotton  from  the  period  of  its  shipment  (including  cost 
of  such  shipment)  from  the  interior  until  it  reaches  its  point  of  destination  in  a  for- 
eign port : 

B. 

Sale  of  ten  hales  cotton  by  S,  L.  B.  4'  ^o*  for  account  of  John  Jones  ^  Co*    Received  per 

steamer  Natchez,   Sold  to  Schmidt  4r  Co, : 


A.D.X 480 

A.D.X 508 

A.D.X 460 


[Pro  forma.] 

MarlcA.  I    Marks. 

A.D.X 4f<0 

A.D.X 520 

A.D.X 440 

A.D.X 460 

A.D.X 502 

A.D.X 480 

A.D.X 460 

Ten  bales  cotton,  weighing  4,790  pounds,  at  10  cents $479  00 


4,790 
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Charges : 

Freight,  $10;  charges  per  B.  L.  $ |10  00 

River  or  railroad  insurance  on  $50,  at  i  per  cent 2  50 

Fire  insarance  at }  oh  sale  one  month,  at  f  per  cent,  per  month 1  79 

Storage,  weighing,  and  labor,  at  75  cents  per  bale 7  50 

Brokerage  on  sale,  at  i  percent « 1  19 

Commission  on  sale,  at  2^  percent 11  98 

3496 

E.  E.    Currency.    Net  proceeds 444  04 

New  Orleans,  13  April,  1876. 

6.   Jj4    B.  &r  CO., 

Per  SMITH. 

The  charge  for  freight  in  above  account  sale  is  from  Vicksburgh  by  river.  This,  of 
•course,  would  vary  in  accordance  with  the  point  of  shipment.  The  fire  insurance  covers 
cotton  while  in  press  storehouse  awaiting  sale. 

c. 

PrO'fortna  invoioe  o/500  hales  ooiton  bought  here  hy  order  of ,  and  ihippeifor 

their  account  and  risk  on  hoard  the for  Liverpool  wato  order.    Freight,  fd. 

L.  F.  B.  $7iTT  =  500  bales  middling  cotton,  weighing  223,530  lbs.,  at  I2i  c.  $27,941  25 

Charges  : 

Brokerage,  ^percent $139  71 

Drayage,  25  cents 125  00 

Reweighiug  and  inspection,  25  cents 125  00 

Fire  iusurauce  $28,000,  at  i  percent 35  00 

424  71 

28,365  96 
Commission,  2^  per  cent *    709  15 

29.075  11 
Bill  brokerage,  i  per  cent 36  35J 

29,  111  50 

E.  E.    New  Orleans,  April  13, 1876. 

No  difference  occurs  in  charges  upon  shipments  to  northern  ports,  except  in  the  rates 
of  freight,  which  to  all  points  vary  in  accordance  with  the  usual  laws  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Question  6.  What  classes  of  imported  goods  are  shipped  from  New  Orleans  chieflj 
by  rail  f 

Answer.  In  answering  question  No.  10,  some  statements  are  made  which  will  forther 
explain  the  answer  to  be  made  to  interrogatory  No.  6. 

In  running  over  the  shipping-bills  of  the  several  railroads,  we  find  a  large  move- 
ment of  imported  merchandise  of  the  following  descriptions :  tropical  fruits  and  nats ; 
•crockery,  all  kinds;  wines  and  liquors^  fancy  groceries,  drugs  and  medicines,  indigo, 
soda-ash,  sulphur,  (largely,)  some  cofiee,  French  glass,  woods,  (such  as  cedar,  rose- 
wood and  mahogany,)  marble,  and  cigars. 

Question  7.  What  classes  of  imported  goods  are  shipped  chiefly  by  river  ? 

Answer.  All  the  imported  articles  mentioned  above  are  also  moved  via  the  river, 
but  that  route  of  transfer  is  almost  exclusively  employed  in  the  shipment  of  railroad 
iron,  Cuba  sugar,  salt,  cement,  clay-pipe,  hardware,  tin-plate,  and  coffee. 

Question  8.  What  kinds  of  merchanaise  are  now  received  from  points  north  of  Cairo 
chiefly  by  rail  f 

Answer.  The  kinds  of  merchandise  now  received  at  New  Orleans  from  points  north 
•of  Cairo  chiefly  by  rail  are  indicated,  as  far  as  they  can  be,  by  the  subjoined  table, 
showing  the  receipts  in  1875  via  the  New  Orleans,  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago  and  the 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile  Railroads. 

It  is  perhaps  stating  the  case  too  strongly  to  say  that  these  articles  are  received 
.**  chiefly  by  rail.''  Railroad  and  river  charges  have  very  nearly  approximated,  and 
the  transportation  business  divides  very  evenly  between  the  river  and  the  railroad  io 
proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  latter. 

Almost  any  article  can  be  carried  by  the  railroads  by  the  addition  of  rates  of  insar- 
Auce  to  ordinary  river  charges. 
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Merckandiae  reeelved  at  New  Orleans  by  rail  from  points  north  of  Caito  for  the  year  ending 

June  30,  1875,  estimated  in  pounds, 

Agricnltural  implements 624,924 

Bagtring 1,030 

Beet,  pork,  lard,  &c 5,919,202 

Bacon 17,501,833 

Coffee  from  New  York 96,668 

Fruits,  vegetables,  &o 5, 101,362 

Floor  and  meal 13,536,846 

Fomitnre 359,072 

Com 4,989,398 

Other  grain 2,941,333 

Hay  and  fodder 669,877 

Hides 681,740 

Tee 391,350 

Lqnors 11,000,722 

Lumber 1,458,280 

Machinery 401,585 

Oil 3,746,760 

Potatoes 570,908 

Sugar 1,944 

Live  stock 7,919,275 

Tobacco 1,500,000 

Wool 4,820 

Dry  goods  and  miscellaneous ^ 33,000,000 

Government  freights 1,400,000 

Total 113,811,949 

Add  15  pnr  cent,  to  cover  like  receipts  via  the  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and 
Texas  Railroad 17,071,791 

130, 883, 740 

Question  9.  What  kinds  of  merchandise  are  now  shipped  from  New  Orleans  to  points 
uotth  of  Cairo,  chiefly  by  rail  f 

Answer.  This  question  is  best  answered  by  a  table  showing  the  actual  movements 
over  the  New  Orleans,  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago  Road  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
I'^To,  as  follows : 

Foande. 

Bagging ." 57,458 

Bacon 18,322 

Beef,  pork,  lard 2,102 

Cotton 362,530 

Cotton-ties 344,393 

Coff*^ 4,763,266 

Fruits,  vegetables,  &c 4,220,566 

Furniture 19,325 

Hides 5,417,164 

Liquors. 484,909 

Molasses 10,581,294 

Moss 473,678 

Machinery 7,655 

Oil 66,194 

Potatoes 1,259,041 

Rice..... 2,907,055 

Sugar 21,914,098 

Salt 60,000 

I^af-tobacco 1,363,978 

Wool 148,496 

Miscellaneous 8,296,098 

Total 62,763,820 

If  10  per  cent,  be  added  to  the  above,  there  will  be  obtained  an  approximate  esti- 
mate of  the  total  shipments  by  rail  from  New  Orleans  to  points  north  of  the  Ohio- 
River,  or  to  the  North  generally.    That  would  give  as  the  grand  total  of  such  ship- 
ments 69,040,202  pounds,  or  34,520  tons. 

Of  the  kinds  of  merchandise  shipped  chiefly  by  rail  to  points  north  of  Cairo  may 
be  enumerated  cotton-seed  oil,  hides,  plaster,  moss,  vegetables,  domestic  and  imported 
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Buts,  domestic  and  foreign  fruits,  imported  fancy  groceries,  considerable  coffee,  indigo, 
and  drugs,  rosin,  cigars,  cotton,  tin-plate,  paper-stock,  and  wool. 

Question  10.  Please  to  state  any  fact«  of  interest  which  may  occnr  to  you  io  re^irl 
to  the  development  of  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans  with.Caba  and  Central  and  Soatb 
America,  via  New  Orleans,  with  the  Northern  and  Northwestern  States,  stating  the  pM- 
ducts  of  those  countries  which  seek  the  cheaper  transportation  by  river,  or  the  more 
expensive  transportation  by  rail. 

Answer.  The  articles  of  western  production  which  enter  most  largely  iuto  the  com- 
merce of  New  Orleans  with  Cuba,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  are  proviKious. 
Hour,  and  grain.  Under  favoring  circumstances  the  exportation  of  these  commodities 
to  the  countries  named,  through  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  might  be  largely  increav^I. 
As  to  Cuba,  the  duty  imposed  on  flour  by  Spanish  authority  amounts  almost  to  aa  fs^- 
clusion— duty,  including  war-tax,  being  equivalent  to  about  $S  per  barrel. 

Under  these  circumstances  wheat  might  be  exported  to  Spain,  there  niannfactnrrd 
into  flour,  and  thence  shipped  to  Cuba  and  sold  in  successful  competition  with  tioiii 
made  in  the  United  States  and  shipped  direct  to  Cnba. 

The  export-trade  of  New  Orleans  in  flour  with  that  island  has  been  materially  le$v 
ened  by  this  discrimination  made  by  Spanish  laws  against  the  product  of  AiuericaQ 
mills.  It  is  ascertained  that  the  great  bulk  of  ihe  flonr  consumed  on  the  ialain! 
is  obtained  from  old  Spain.  The  exports  of  flonr  from  New  Orleans  to  Cuba  last  ye:ir 
(1875)  were  82,697  barrels  against  140,189  in  1874.  It  would  appear  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect, if  this  discrimination  against  American  flour  was  removed,  and  the  relations  of 
The  two  countries  established  upon  groun'ls  of  true  commercial  reciprocity,  that  tb*' 
shipments  of  flour  from  this  port  to  Cuba  would  be  three  or  four  times  greater  than 
they  are.  But  the  relations  of  the  trade  in  western  productions  with  the  coantrir-s 
named,  through  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  deserve  a  more  elaborate  exposition.  Grain, 
for  instance,  (and  flour  and  provisions  correspondingly,)  can  be  furnished  from  th^ 
West  to  Cuba  5  to  7  cents  per  bushel  cheaper  via  New  Orleans  than  from  any  otbrr 
point.  The  merchants  of  the  Sonth,  and  largely  the  producers  of  the  West,  kootr 
this.  At  present  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  York,  having  regular  lines  of  steam- 
ers, are  thereby  enabled  to  overcome  this  diflerence  in  cost  of  transportation.  The 
hope  of  obtaining  similar  lines,  not  only  to  Cuba  but  also  io  Mexican,  Central  Ameri- 
can, and  Sonth  American  ports,  appears  to  be  the  foundation  on  which  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  West  and  South  build  their  expectations  of  the  future  open- 
ing and  expansion  of  trade  over  this  direct  line.  It  is  believed  by  them  that  a 
snosidized  postal  line  or  lines  of  steamers  to  the  ports  named  would  speedily  revive 
this  trade  and  secure  to  the  Northwestern  States  almost  the  exclnsive  privilege  of  sup- 
plying those  markets  direct  with  all  grea^  staples  of  western  production  at  a  saving 
to  the  producer  of  the  extra  cost  of  transportation  now  incident  to  shipments  made 
from  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  saving  to  the  western  producer  on  fionr 
would  be  about  $1  per  barrel.  The  want  of  such  a  line  for  postal  service  is  also  de- 
monstrated in  the  fact  it  is  not  unusual  for  letters  mailed  at  Havana  to  be  30  days  ia 
reaching  New  Orleans. 

The  importance  to  the  Northwestern  States  of  direct  trade  between  New  Orleans 
and  the  countries  named  would  seem  to  be  established  by  the  facts  already  mentioned, 
but  further  details  will  prove  interesting.  Incident  to  a  regular  postal  line  from  N>v 
Orleans  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  would  be  certain  ports  of  call,  Kingston,  Laguayra,  George- 
town, Parimaribo,  Cayenne,  and  Trinidad,  all  on  the  direct  route  from  New  Orleans  to 
Rio.  In  touching  at  these  call-ports  steamers  would  not  have  to  go  out  of  their  way. 
and  being  in  close  proximity,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  trade  would  readily  be  estab- 
lished with  them  not  less  important  than  that  with  Brazil.  The  longest  time  between 
these  call-ports  would  be  Ave  days,  and  the  shortest  two  days.  The  exports  to  Brazil 
from  the  United  States  in  1874  were  valued  at  {127,519,920.  More  than  $17,000,000  of 
that  amount  the  West  could  supply  through  the  port  of  New  Orleans  at  less  cost,  and 
in  less  time  than  can  be  done  from  any  other  port,  5  to  7  cents  per  bushel  on  graio, 
and  $1  less  per  barrel  on  flour,  and  correspondingly  cheaper  on  provisions,  the  saving 
inuring  to  the  benefit  of  western  producers. 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Brazil  in  1874  were  $67,020,619.  It  is  fairly 
estimated  that  one-half  of  these  imports  went  to  Western  and  Northwestern  Statt-s 
and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and,  on  normal  relations,  were  required  by  those  section!:, 
via  New  Orleans,  as  the  most  direct  and  cheapest  line  of  transport. 

About  73  per  cent,  of  all  the  coffee  brought  into  the  United  States  is  from  Brazil. 
In  1875  the  importation  was  l,713,ti05  bags,  of  which  200,53<)  bags  were  entered  at  the 
port  of  New  Orleans.  Before  the  war  the  imports  at  New  Orleans  of  ooffee  exceeded 
425,000  bags,  the  bags  then  weighing  160  pounds,  and  not,  as  now,  132  poonds,  tbns 
showing  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  coffee  consumed  in  the  United  States  wad  at 
that  time  marketed  in  New  Orleans.  Meanwhile  the  population  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  States  has  increased  one-third,  and  the  center  of  the  United  States  coffee  coo- 
sumption  is  now  further  west  than  it  was  then. 

In  considering  the  export-trade  of  the  United  States  to  Brazil  and  the  other  coud- 
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tries  mentioned,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  Northwestern  States  are  the  great 
^Tain-producing  and  floar-manafacturiug  regions. 

Their  speediest  and  cheapest  route  of  shipment  would  appear  to  be  via  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  if  there  existed  regular  lines  of  vessels  between  New  Orleans  and  the  coun- 
tnes  named  they  would  soon  shut  out  the  South  American  flour-trade  of  England  and 
the  Continent.  Brazil  alone  consumes  more  than  1,000,000  barrels  of  flour  received 
from  the  United  States,  of  which  scarcely  a  barrel  is  shipped  from  the  port  of  New 
Orleans. 

Almost  the  entire  flour-trade  of  that  country  is  monopolized  by  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Kicbmond,  and  Great  Britain. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  imports  from  Brazil  and  the  call-ports  mentioned,  which 
it  i8  thought  might  be  distributed  to  the  people  of  the  Northwest  at  less  cost  to  the 
consumer  through  the  port  of  New  Orleans  than  through  other  ports :  Coffee,  anatta, 
beeswax,  ginger,  bamboo,  canes,  cocoanuts,  pimento,  hides,  lintels,  copal,  rum,  sugar, 
tortoise-shells,  tamarinds,  molasses,  Brazil-nuts,  tatagiha,  logwood,  fruits,  lanoe-wood 
for  spars,  yasco,  mahogany,  fustic,  ebon- wood, .caoutchouc  or  India-rubber,  deer  and 
4>tbor  skins,  cedar,  satin-wood,  rose- wood,  quassia,  nutmegs,  aniseed-oil,  cinnamon,  horns 
and  hair,  quinquina,  dragon's  blood,  cinchona,  silver,  gold,  emeralds,  pearls,  diamonds, 
cassia,  turtle-oil,  cacao,  tonqua-beans,  uruca,  orchilla,  millet,  lignumvitie,  coohineal, 
aloes,  spikenard,  piassava,  carnauba,  indigo,  canela,  licorice-root,  arrow-root,  castor- 
oil,  nuts,  wool,  pepper,  scammony,  cloves,  jalap,  ipecacuanha,  senna,  euphorbia,  sago, 
palm  and  cocoanut  oils,  ebony-nuts,  tumeric,  tobacco-leaf,  bitumen,  sarsaparilla,  va- 
nilla, balsam  copaiba,  dividivi,  angostura  bark,  white  mangel,  chuquichiqui,  tapioca, 
4&C.  The  greater  portion  of  the  articles  naaied  would,  on  their  introduction  at  this 
port,  require  transportation  by  rail. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  of  Northwestern  production  required  in  the  com- 
merce with  Brazil  and  the  intermediate  ports  named :  Flour,  coal,  corn-meal,  corn,  butter, 
hacon,  lard,  malts  and  bops,  candles,  nails,  pork,  pine  lumber,  vinegar,  pilot-bread, 
!^ap,  hams,  turpentine,  biscuits,  rosin,  cheese,  pitch  and  tar,  barley,  crackers,  kero- 
sene, brooms  and  pails,  glassware,  grease,  rye-flour,  shingles,  staves  and  hoops,  manu- 
factured tobacco,  corn-starch,  agricultural  implements,  beef,  (15,000  barrels  annually,) 
furniture,  bagging  for  cotton^  coffee,  and  sugar ;  vegetables,  bar-lead  and  shot,  earth- 
enware, machinery,  &c.  Nearly  all  the  articles  named  would  require  river  transporta- 
tion to  New  Orleans,  as  being  the  cheapest. 

Perhaps  the  only  articles  which  cannot  be  profitably  interchanged  in  the  manner 
indicated  are  cotton  from  Brazil,  and  hardware  and  clothing  from  the  United  States ; 
bnt  all  the  other  articles  mentioned  are  mutually  essential  to  the  people  residing  in 
the  two  zones.  The  advantages  of  direct  trade  between  the  Northwestern  States  via 
New  Orleans  and  Brazil  are  best  shown  in  the  matter  of  flour  and  coffee.  A  large 
portion  of  the  flour  exported  to  Brazil  is  made  in  the  Northwestern  States  ;  so  also  of 
the  coffee  consumed  in  the  United  States  from  Brazil:  fully  one-third  is  required  by 
the  Northwestern  and  Mississippi  Valley  States.  The  English  shipments  of  flour  to 
Brazil  are  chiefly  to  Maranham  and  the  Madeira  River.  Of  the  total  export-s  to  Bra- 
zil, about  one-sixteenth  consists  of  kerosene,  which  isessentially  a  western  production, 
aud  which  could  be  most  economically  moved  via  the  Mississippi  River. 

Another  item  of  considerable  demand  in  the  markets  of  Cuba,  Spanish  aud  South 
America,  is  bar-lead,  sheet-lead,  shot,  and  leaden  tubes.    Of  these  articles  Brazil  alone 
imports  $2,000,000  annually,  and  yet  not  a  ton  is  received  iu  that  country  from  the 
United  States. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  commercial  relations  of  Brazil  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowiug  comparison  of  ocean  tonnage  entered  at  all  Brazilian  ports  in  ld63  and  167.3  : 

1  *^r):{.  Nn mber  of  vessels,    6,391 ;  aggregate  ton  nage 1, 594, 944 

1S73.  Namber  of  vessels,  28,534 ;  aggregate  tonnage 8,904,611 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  official  Government  data  for  the  year  1874,  shows 
the  money  value  of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  countries  named,  more 
than  one-half  consisting  of  commodities  produced  in  the  Northwestern  States,  and 
which  might  be  exported  through  the  port  of  New  Orleans: 


Exported  to— 


Braiil 

Venezuela 

T'oited  Slates  of  Colombia 

Britifth  (raUna 

Dutch  We»t  lodiea  and  Guiana. . . 
BritiAh  Weflt  Indies  and  Honduras 

K<^publlcof  Urngnay 

Arjreotine  Confederacy 


Sandries. 


I&54,  674 
237,179 

1,561,-^01 
107, 743 
145, 104 
733,  795 
*241, 7^ 

1,011,039 

4,  891, 458 


Manufac- 
tures. 


11, 678, 523 
494, 308 

1,865,110 
344,  stOS 
811,725 

1.  604,  405 
774,  fiiO 

1, 233,  081 


Breadstuffs. 


$4, 633, 263 

776, 696 

371, 261 

795,  »-i7« 

404, 198 

3,  GIO,  239 

33.999 

1,551 


Provi»iou8. 


1392,663 

347,  ^68 

91K),  973 

423,017. 

211,712 

1,348.011 

45,027 

27,291 
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The  snodries,  $4,891,456,  consisted  of  books,  pamphlets,  d&c. ;  lire  animals,  ($322,676,) 
snch  as  horses,  males,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  fowls ;  railroad  cars,  &c. ;  (docks,  cacao^ 
spices,  &c.,  brooms  and  brashes,  ($^22,377 ;)  copper,  mannfaotared  drags,  chemicals, 
&o.,  manufactured  cotton,  fancy  articles,  fruit  in  cans,  hats,  caps,  jewelry,  hav,  bides^ 
and  skins  manufactured,  India  rubber,  cutlery,  lamps,  boots  and  shoes,  leather  and 
manufactures  of  leather,  (|44,386,)  saddlery,  ($56,154,)  muskets,  &c.,  lime  and  cemeot^ 
marble  and  stone,  pianos,  ordnance-stores,  paints  and  painters'  colors,  paintings  and 
engravings,  paper  and  stauonery,  perfumery,  plated-ware,  printing-presses  and  type, 
condensed  milks,  eggs,  qoicksilver,  fish — dried,  smoked,  and  cured;  canned  meats  and 
oysters,  pickles  and  sauces,  scales  and  balances,  salt,  garden  and  other  seeds,  sewing- 
machines,  molasses,  distilled  spirits,  refined  sugar,  candy  and  confectionery,  manafac- 
tures  of  tin,  trunks,  varnish,  wax,  wearing-apparel,  wool,  (manufactured,)  wine,  black- 
ing, watches,  &c.    (See  United  States  statistical  tables,  1874.) 

The  manufactured  articles  exported,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  consisted  of 
carriages,  carts,  &c.,  cordage  and  twine,  ($296,130,)  earthen  and  stone  ware,  nails,  spikes, 
glass  and  glassware ;  iron — ^bar,  &c.,  and  castings,  stoves,  lead,  lubricating-oils,  laid  sad 
linseed  oils,  oil-cake,  ($78,761,)  vinegar,  ice,  ($55,098.)  mast>s,  spars,  &c.,  nemp,  (maon- 
factured,)  agricultural  implements,  ($453,275,)  candles  and  tallow,  ($296,130,)  steam- 
engines  and  machinery,  ($749,227 ;)  other  iron,  manufactured,  ($681,634 ;)  rosin,  turpen- 
tine, tar,  &c.,  ($239,840,)  illuminating-oils,  ($919,899,)  manufactured  tobacco,  ($784,h95,> 
boards,  shingles,  &c.,  ($1,403,679,)  staves,  shocks,  &c.,  ($492,869,)  furniture,  ($733,447,) 
soap  and  starch,  ($279,728.) 

Of  the  breadstufls,  $-^,855,229  consisted  of  flour,  $860,867  of  com  and  corn-meal, 
$497,898  of  bread  and  biscuit.  Of  the  provisions,  the  chief  items  were  pork,  $896,611, 
and  lard,  $1,822,252. 

All  the  data  given,  both  as  to  exports  and  imports,  were  obtained  from  the  official 
documents  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  foreign  countries  named. 

Question  11.  A  statement  as  to  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  prodoctions 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  during  the  year  ending  1875,  if  the  data  can  be  readily 
secured. 

Answer.  Quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  products  of  Louisiana,  and  percentage, 
exported  from  the  State  during  the  year  ending  1875 : 


Commodity. 


Rice poands. 

Sosar do.. 

MolaaBes .gallonft 

Cotton bales. 


Qnantity. 


39, 930, 720 

163, 41S,  070 

10, 870. 546 

425,000 


Estimated 
valae. 


11, 796.  682  40 

18, 100, 000  00 

6, 197, 211  88 

37,795,000  00 


Percentap  of 

oommoditie« 

exported  ftom 

the  State. 


75 

83 

65 

100 


Above  is  estimated  value  of  actual  production.    The  sugar,  rice,  and  molasses  are 
crops  of  1875-^/6 ;  the  cotton  for  year  ending  Sipteoiber  1, 1875. 

Quantity  of  flour  and  grain  received  at  New  Orleans  during  the  last  twenty-five  yean. 


Year. 

Flour,  barrela. 

Grain,  1ni&hel'«.f 

1850-'54* 

4. 143, 840 
5, 708, 408 
8,931.804 
5,031,887 
1,  641,  477 
1, 541, 881 
1, 087, 488 
1,502,806 
937,685 
786,281 

SS.74I  498 

ld55-'59* 

9g  6i;  ifi 

I?j60-'6i* 

81  45.'*  4-vl 

1865-'69* 

87  r^)  '■l^> 

1870 

5, 91 1.  IW 

1871 

4. 53:.  39 

1878 

7.0!»9,<j56 

1873 

7.0!6,T67 

1874J ; 

6,  ttlS,  377 

1875 

4  S3ie50 

*  Five  years'  period. 

t  Sacks  and  barrels  reduced  to  bnsbels. 

t  Period  at  wliich  trade  became  sensibly  affected  by  railroads  from  the  West  tapping  interior  points. 
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Average  actual  monthly  ocean  fireight-raiee  on  flour,  teheat,  and  com,  from  Netv  Orleans  to 
yew  York  and  to  Great  Britain^  during  each  month  of  the  year  1875. 


Months. 


Jaonary 4. 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

August 

St'ptember 

October 

November 

December 


To  New  York. 

To  Great  BriUin. 

Floor,  per 
barrel. 

Wheat,  per 
bushel. 

Com,  per 

Flour,  per 
barrel. 

Wheat,  per 
bushel. 

Com,  per 

bushel. 

bushel. 

g.  d. 

d. 

e^ 

$0  50 

$0  10 

$0  10 

3    6 

10 

!^l 

50 

10 

10 

3    6 

10 

60 

1-2 

12 

4    0 

9 

^»«7  ^ 

60 

19 

12 

4    0 

H 

l^-s 

60 

12 

12 

4    0 

10 

60 

13 

12 

4    0 

10 

50 

10 

10 

3    0 

8 

50 

10 

10 

3    6 

9 

50 

10 

10 

3    6 

9 

60 

12. 

12 

4    0 

10 

1  00 

20 

20 

5    0 

13 

^  a>S 

1  00 

20 

20 

5    0 

13 

0 

Total  Talae  of  commodities  of  all  kinds  recdived  at  New  Orleans  from  the  interior 
daring  eacli  of  the  last  ten  years : 

Year  ^alne 

liJ6o-'66 $201,501,00^ 

1806-W 168,214,325 

lH(57-'68 127, 298, 4i)^ 

l'*6d-'69 lfi7,251,2:U 

ISey-'TO 201,208,428 

1^0-71 178,714,020 

Wl-72 169,689,113 

1^2-73 184,560,9:^ 

1873-74 156,944,488 

15^4-75 144,011,209 

Quantity  of  flour  and  grain  shipped  from  New  Orleans  to  ports  of  the  United  States  and  to 

foreign  ports  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 


1350.  live  years 
1^  fire  years 
IfMU).  Ave  years 

i-^es 

id:o* 

ifCi« 

1"*72» 

1^3* 

Wi* 

1875* 


To  ports  of  the  United 
States. 


Flour. 


Grain. 


BarreU. 

1. 276. 185 

2, 270,  K>1 
314, 921 

1, 221. 01» 
:^27. 444 
356.030 
406,  687 
416,906 
299,279 
247,376 


Bwthd*. 
5. 116, 615 
3, 385.  907 
1, 399,  420 
4,  435,  dl7 
923,774 
753,544 
1, 375, 747 
2,597,865 
1, 757,  440 
1, 160, 800 


To  foreifcn  countries. 


Flour. 


Barr^, 

1,420,078 

1. 367. 500 

133,435 

375.  217 

228,279 

157, 927 

78.893 

68,  867 

180,:{54 

94,876 


Grain. 


BvtheU. 

4,  4p6.  790 

6.471,90C 

.137, 760 

1. 265, 39d 

168,  746 

504, 091 

782,  41ft 

1.119,070 

1, 244,  499 

2,  459. 986 


*  Those  marked  with  a  *  inolude  wheat  and  com.    No  data  for  wheat  for  other  years. 

STATEMENTS  BY  HENRT  O.  HESTER,   ESQ..  IN  REGAUD  TO  THE  PRODUCTIO:^  AND 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  COTTON. 

Qnestion  12.  To  what  extent  is  cotton  shipped  from  interior  points  via  New  Orleans 
to  imrts  in  the  Northern  States  and  in  Europe  on  direct  con^^ij^nment  from  interior 
points,  and  to  what  extent  is  sach  cotton  purchased  by  agents  of  factories  f    Please 
also  to  state  how  many  years  since  such  trau^jactions  commenced,  and  tbe  facts  as  to 
its  (growth. 

Answer.  A  elance  at  the  table  of  cotton-receipts  at  New  Orleans  will  show  a  marked 
falling  off  in  tue  percentage  of  receipts  of  the  total  crop  at  that  port. 

Varioos  causes  nave  been  assigned  for  this  decrease,  the  principal  of  which,  however, 
in  tbe  opening  up  of  new  channels  of  trade,  developing  points  which,  prior  to  the  war, 
vrere  comparatively  unimportant  as  cotton-receivers.    New  railroads  have  been  built 
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and  old  ones  completed^  permeating  every  section  of  the  cotton-belt,  and  a  strong  com- 
petition between  the  various  routes  of  transportation  has  resulted  in  a  marked  curtail- 
ment of  the  shipments  of  cotton  by  river  and  a  corresponding  increase  by  rail.  In  l!^5o. 
according  to  the  atinnal-crop  statement  of  the  New  York  Shipping-List,  the  overland 
shipments  to  eastern  delivery-ports  direct  from  producers  were  only  7,651  bales  oat  of  a 
crop  of  2,847,339.  Five  years  later,  (1850,)  this  movement  had  increased  to  108,676  oat 
of  a  crop  of  4,669,770,  the  largest  ever  grown.  And  ten  years  subsequent  to  the  latter, 
(1870,)  with  a  crop  of  4,347,006  bales,  580,813  were  transported  overland  to  dehvery 
ports  and  to  mills  north  and  east  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

Wherever  a  section  is  tapped  by  railroads  with  through  connections  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  entirely  tributary  to  any  particular  port.  In  other  words,  the  movement  of 
cotton  every  year  becomes  more  and  more  governed  by  the  cost  of  transportatioa  and 
contingent  charges  en  route  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.  A  variation  of  f  to  ^ 
of  a  cent  per  pound  is  sufficient  to  turn  the  course  of  almost  the  entire  shipments  of  ao 
interior  point  from  their  accustomed  channels.  The  movement  via  Norfolk  is  ao  ex- 
emplification of  these  facts.  In  1855  the  entire  quantity  of  cotton  handled  at  Virginia 
ports  was  31,000  bales,  this  including  amount  manufactured  in  Virginia  taken  from 
sea-ports;  1861  it  had  increased  to  78,132,  but  fell  back  in  1866,  the  year  subsequent  to 
the  war,  to  37,531  bales.  The  repair  and  extension  of  the  various  rail-routes  from  the 
interior  increased  the  cotton-movement  via  Norfolk  from  123,627  iu  1867  to  505,876  io 
1874. 

A  large  part  of  the  cotton  shipped  via  Norfolk,  the  produce  of  Tennessee  and  Arkan- 
sas, formerly  went  to  New  Orleans  by  river,  besides  a  considerable  portion  of  that  which 
is  now  included  in  the  "  overland  movement." 

The  following  statements  compiled  from  the  official  data  of  the  cotton  exchanges  at 
Memphis  and  Nashville  will  show  the  distribution  of  cotton  from  those  interior  points: 

Shipments  year  ending  August  31, 1875. 

From     From  Nadi- 
Memphis.      Tille,bynfl 
and  river. 

To  New  Orleans  by  rail ^ 33,959         2,103 

To  New  Orl'^ans  by  river 34,823      

To  Norfolk  by  rail 63,120      

To  Louisville  by  rail 109,996      

To  Cairo  by  rail 24,874      

To  Cairo  by  river,  "^ 

To  Cincinnati  by  river,    ] 

To  Cannelton  by  river,    I  ^^    ^^ 

To  Pittsburgh  by  river,  f  o»,4yo 

To  Louisville  by  river,    I 

To  Saint  Louis  by  river,  J 

Mobile 2,861 

Savannah 279 

Charleston 4,505 

Evansville,  for  various  interior  points  north  and  east 6,065 

Local  spinners,  &c "1 ...  3,437 


325,263       58,504 

It  will  be  observed  that,  of  the  total  movement  from  Memphis  in  1875, 197,990  bales, 
or  60  per  cent.,  songht  the  northern  seaboard  or  eastern  mills  by  overland  rail-roates, 
while  58,491  were  transported  by  river  to  point«  in  the  West,  from  whence  all  but  a 
small  fraction  consumed  were  transported  east  by  rail,  as  witn  the  60  per  cent,  above 
stated,  and  leaving  but  68,782  shipped  to  New  Orleans. 

The  receipts  at  Memphis  the  same  year  will  furnish  an  idea  of  the  points  from  which 
the  cotton  shipped  through  were  originally  obtained : 

Via  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad ^,895 

Via  Memphis  and  Tennessee  Railroad 51,883 

Via  Louisville,  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  Railroad 33,116 

Via  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Railroad 30,592 

Via  Paducah  and  Memphis  Railroad fc«,l63 

From  Mississippi  River  proper 66,107 

From  White  River 12,673 

From  Saint  Francis  River 2,7t?9 

From  Arkansas  River 13,991 

W^agons  and  other  sources 39,795 

We  thus  find  a  growing  tendency,  controlled  by  a  strong  competition  which  has 
cheapened  freights  from  many  interior  points  by  rail,  in  addition  to  the  desire  to  escape 
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the  charges  of  middle-men  at  delivery-ports  or  elsewhere,  to  transport  cotton  direct 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer. 

Not  only  are  the  agents  of  American  mills  to  he  fonnd  in  almost  every  interior  town 
of  importance,  a  cnstom  which  was  not  estahlished  nntil  within  a  few  years  hack,  hat 
bayers  also  for  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  whose  porchases  are  shipped  on  throngh- 
bills  of  lading,  avoiding  all  unnecessary  delays,  to  the  final  point  of  destination. 

It  would  be  a  work  or  supererogation  to  follow  the  ramifications  of  the  stanle  from 
the  interior  of  the  various  Cotton  States,  the  mere  statement  that  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  crop  finds  an  outlet  to  domestic  and  foreign  consumers  bv  overland  routes  across 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  and  throqgh  Norfolk,  Va.,  (which  is  really  only  a 
point  of  transit,)  combined  with  the  facte  above  set  forth,  being  sufflcient  to  furnish  a 
clear  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  the  American  cotton-crop  is  now  marketed. 

Production  of  cotton. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  material  increase  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
**  belt."  The  rich  bottoms  of  Mississippi  and  tributaries  averaging  in  favorable  sea- 
sons from  one-half  to  one  bale,  say,  of  400  to  450  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  the  fine  lands 
of  Texas  averaging  the  best  staple,  are  attracting  labor  in  large  numbers  from  the 
hill-lands  of  the  more  easterly  of  the  Cotton  States,  where  in  many  places  not  more 
than  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  a  bale,  or  possibly  even  less,  per  acre  rewards  their 
toils.  The  result  will  inevitably  be  an  increase  in  the  annual  cotton-production  aside 
from  what  may  be  expected  through  the  natural  increase  of  farm-laborers. 

Up  to  within  a  few  years  back  the  system  of  collecting  statistics  of  the  cotton  move- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  crude  and  imperfect.  In  fact,  many  of  the  figures  in- 
corporated into  the  cotton-crop  statements  prior  to  the  war  and  for  several  years  sub- 
sequent were  but  approximations.  The  importance  of  accurate  information  respecting 
a  staple  which  forms  so  considerable  a  part  in  the  exportable  and  mafiufacturing  com- 
modities of  the  country  is  now,  however,  fully  appreciated,  and  a  system  of  informa-  ^'-^-j^ 
tion  as  lemarkable  as  it  is  comprehensive  has,  through  the  medium  of  mail  and  ^'^^O' /u^^^^^\ 
graph,  been  bronght  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  uSl^ ^. \   • 

Daily,  weekly,  or  monthly  advices  are  received  at  all  centers  directly  interested  inKi  ?^^  .  »^     » 
the  movement  of  the  staple,  and  operations  are  now  more  nearly 'based  upon  the  solidV>       •  "* 
foundation  of  known  facts.  ^*rc    -"*' 

Prior  to  IK70  the  item  of  yearly  consumption  in  the  Sonth  was  not  added  in  calcula- 
tions of  the  crop.  More  accnrate  data  of  the  consumption  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  South,  are  now  obtained,  so  that  the  entire  growth  of  each  year  may  be 
nearly  stated. 

Annexed  table  shows  the  movement  of  cotton  during  the  last  commercial  year, 
1874-75,  from  producers  and  interior  markets  direct  to  the  various  delivery  ports : 

Net  receipts  at  ports, 

Kew  Orleans U93,4d2 

Galveston 354,927 

Mobile 320,822 

Charleston 412.931 

Savannah 606.727 

Wilmington 76,601 

Norfolk. 387,279 

Baltimore 18,512 

New  York 179,163 

Boeton 39,885 

Philailelphia 39,339 

Providence ^. .'.       6,614 

City  Point 17,306 

Richmond,  (not  counted  elsewhere) 15, 079 

PortRoval 27,912 

Indianoia 12,754 

Other  ports,  (minor  ports  not  included  in  net  at  delivery  ports) 358 

The  above  table  shows  the  net  receipts  at  the  delivery  ports,  (with  necessary  addi- 
tions and  corrections,)  as  reported  to  the  cotton  exchanges  from  day  to  day. 

These  include  shipments  trom  minor  points  along  the  coast  of  the  Carol inas,  Georgia, 
and  Florida,  not  otherwise  counted,  as  well  as  the  overland  movement  to  eastern  deliv- 
ery ports  as  shown  by  the  following : 

Receipts  at  New  Orleans  during  year 993, 482 

Mobile 320,822 

Charleston 410,786 

Port  Royal 27,912 

B<*anfort  and  Hilton  Head,  shipped  t-o  Savannah 672 

Georgetown  and  Bull  Creek,  shipped  to  New  York  direct 180 

439,550 

12  AP 
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SavHiinah 576,485 

Brunswick,  shipped  to  New  York  direct 199 

576,  t>  I 

Galveston :ir>4,927 

Indiaoola 1 12,754 

Corpus  Cbristi 3 

Brazos  Saint  lago Ifi7 

BrowiiHville 106 

Eagle  Pass 2f^ 

36d,'J4:) 

Florida  ports  and  shipment  from  interior  Florida  to  Savannah  by  rail 37,4»>5 

Wilmington 76,601 

Shipped  from  other  points  on  coast  North  Carolina  to  Now  York i:<,  792 

Baltimore  ....     10,76H 

Norfolk. 387,279 

City  Point 13,306 

Shipped  from  Richmond  via  York  River  Railroad  and  steamers,  and 
Powhatan  line  steamers  to  Baltimore,  4,181  ;  via  Clyde  line  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  Old  Dominion  lino  to  New  Yoik,  10,898  not  counted  in 
net  at  either  of  those  places 15, 079 

419,664 

New  York  rail,  overland 159, 034 

Boston  rail,  overland *. 39,885 

Philadelphia  rail,  overland 39,339 

Baltimore  rail,  overland  7, 744 

Providence  rail,  overland 6, 614 

252, 616 

In  addition  to  the  above,  191,604  bales  were  transported  by  the  various  rail-roate^ 
direct  to  American  spinners  north  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers,  all 
other  cotton  from  last  year's  crop  being  consumed  in  the  South  or  appearing  at  the  de- 
livery ports  above  named.  The  following  table  is  appended  to  show  the  couree  of  the 
overland  movement'for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1875 : 

Shipped  from  Saint  Louis 1*^,  805 

Carried  north  across  Mississippi  and  Hannibal 8, 4*25 

Carried  north  from  Grand  TowTer  and  Carbondale 455 

Carried  north  from  Cairo  via  Cairo  and  V incennes  Railroad 38,717 

Carried  north  from  Cairo  via  Illinois  Central  Railroad 37, 170 

Carried  north  from  Evan^ville  via  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  Railroad...      9,4^ 

Carried  north  from  Louisville  via  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad 5>:^,  14:^ 

Carried  north  from  Louisville  via  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad.  116,721 
Carried  north  from  Louisville  via  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  Rail- 
road     21,390 

Received  at  Cincinnati  by  river 33,225 

Shipped  to  mills  adjacent  to  river  and  to  points  above  without  touching  at 

Cincinnati,  exclusive  of  cottons  to  Maysville  counted  in  as  consumption 10, 479 

U      Less: 

Shipments,  Saint  Louis  to  Louisville  counted  at  both  places 1, 047 

Carbondale  to  Saint  Louis,  counted  at  both  places 67 

Carlo  to  Saint  Louis,  counted  at  both  places 975 

Saint  Louis  to  Cincinnati,  by  river 61 

Memphis,  by  river 33 

New  Orleans,  by  river 302 

2,4« 


Total  overland 454,467 

Deduct  receipts  overland  at  New  York,  Boston,  Providence.  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore 252,616 

Shipments  from  Mobile  and  other  out-ports  by  rail  and  river 

to  interior 151.358 

Less  deducted  at  New  Orleans 130, 228 

Lens  deducted  at  Savannah 4, 362 

Less  deducted  at  Charleston 5, 065 

Less  deducted  at  Norfolk 1, 456 

141, 111 

10,247 

262,  cc:? 


Leaving  direct  overland  movement  not  elsewhere  counted 191,6i'4 
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At  Saint  Lonis  more  than  100,000  of  its  receipts  were  over  the  Iron  Mountain  Rail- 
roail  and  connections;  the  cottons  crossinir  at  Hannibal  were  brought  over  the  Mis* 
souri,  Kausji8,  and  Texas  Road  and  thence  distributed  to  various  points  in  the  North- 
ea.st.  Most  of  the  Cairo  cottons  were  received  from  Memphis  and  adjacent  points  via 
the  MihHiHsippi  River  and  rail,  and  out  of  219,109  bales  handled  at  Louisville  213,497 
reache<l  that  city  over  the  Louisville,  NashxjUe  and  Great  Southern  Railroad. 

The  fono\vin«5  shows  the  details  of  shipment  from  the  various  [joints  of  crossing  and 
destination : 


Shipped  to — 


From — 


Saint  Loiiia 

Haonibal 

Cairo 

EvaniiTllle 

Loaiaville 

CarboDdsle  and  Grand  Tower 
Ciucincati,  &c 


o 


57,  313 
4,969 
5,371 
4.468 

63,984 
388 

23,541 


159,  034 


Shipped  to  points  on  river  not  ooanied  above 

Dedact  not  overland  from  sonthem  ontporta  . 
Direct  overland  to  mills,  &o 


i 

s5 
u 

• 

o 

^ 

§ 

S 

•s 

so 

•m* 

s 

a 

13,  no 

2,670 

11,  846 

2,963 

20 

123 

9,785 

169 

1.469 

341 

■  »   >  «  •  ■ 

393 

10,  818 

1,178 

11.982 

3,969 

3,707 

13, 526 

39,885 

7,744 

39,339 

♦2,817 

351 

1,101 

21 

1,756 


568 


6,614 


5' 


38,843 


50,500 

4,300 

89,707 


8,023 


191, 372 
10,  479 


201.  851 
10,247 


191, 604 


3 

o 

H 


126,599 

8,425 

68.395 

9,423 

f  179. 425 

388 

51,333 


443, 988 
10,479 


454,467 


*  Not  via  delivery-ports,    t  Exclusive  of  cotton  shipped  to  Cincinnati  proper,  i  «.,  bot  in  transit 

By  the  addition  of  the  receipts  at  deli  very -ports,  (3,509,691,)  as  above  stated,  to  th9 
overland  direct  to  mills  (191,604)  and  southern  consumption,  taken  direct  from  pro- 
ducers, (126,550,)  we  have  the  crop  of  last  year,  3,827,845.  The  distribution  is  shown 
as  follows ; 

SiaXemtni  of  the  amount  and  diatribuHan  of  the  ootion-oropa  of  the  United  States  from  1831 
to  1875,  in  average  periods  of  five  years  j  (the  figures  in  thousands  of  bales.) 


PBOOUCnOM. 

states  on  the  Mississippi — Texas 
and  overland 

Alalmmo,  via  Mobile 

Florida,  via  Apalacliicola,  &o 

Georgia,  via  Savannah 

S^tuth  Carolina,  via  Charleston 

North  Carolina  and  VirKinia 

Scmth,  taken  from  plautations 


Total  crop 

niSTBUlUTION. 


Export  to  Great  Britain. 

Export  to  France 

Export  to  other  places  . . 


Total  export  

Consumption  of  United  States. 


Tutal  deliveries... 
^tock  close  of  season 


/• 


1831  to 
1835. 


424 
143 

29 
352 
194 

69 


1,111 


673 

202 

41 


916 
*193 


1836  to 
1840. 


56 


673 
295 

96 
267 
249 

44 


1,624 


96C 
308 

68 


1,362 
255 


1841  to 
1845. 


52 


874 
421 
141 
246 
314 
28 
65 


2,089 


1,181 
347 
172 


1,700 
390 


1, 109       1.  617       2, 090 


91 


1846  to 
1850. 


993 
410 
161 
285 
341 
21 
74 


2,3el5 


1,  IhO 
308 
229 


1,717 
548 


2,265 


163 


1851  to 
1855. 


1,377 
508 
168 
338 
449 
42 
94 


2.976 


1,595 
387 
323 


2,305 
721 

3,026 

126 


1856  to 

1866  to 

1860. 

1870. 

1.900 

1,299 

646 

314 

154 

56 

400 

371 

458 

192 

63 

188 

144 

88 

3,765 

2,508 

1,970 

1,234 

464 

237 

485 

206 

2.919 

1,677 

826 

875 

3,745 

3,552 

119 

95 

1871  to 
1875. 


1,939 
329 
14 
604 
375 
469 
122 


3,853 


1,898 
261 
507 

2.666 
1,183 

3,849 

66 


*  Northern  Virginia  only. 
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Statement  ehomng  the  aectiona  and  oountriee  to  which  cotton  ia  shipped  for  manufacture  or  eo»- 

sumption. 


Namber  of  bale«  coDsamed  in  the 
United  States. 

Number  of  bales  exported  to  foreign 
conntnes. 

Tear  ended  Sep- 
tember— 

• 

Is 
is! 

11 

o  a  ^ 

fll 

s 

K 

So 

r 

3 

1 
1 

5 

a 

-a 

•  j 

• 

1 

e 

1854-55 

135, 295 
185. 522 

541. 117 
786,  521 

706,  412 
972,043 

1,  549,  716 
2, 669, 432 

694,  493 
1. 104, 741 

2.244,209 

9.M7  339 

1859-'60 

3, 774, 173       4*  6m'  rra 

1862-'65 

^SOO.OCO 
2. 154  476 

1865-'66 

126,640 
156,672 
168.  348 
173. 203 
85.265 
94, 542 
120.000 
137,662 
128.526 
129, 612 

604.085 

697,  367 

799,  817 

821,924 

777, 341 

1, 072,  426 

977,  540 

1, 063,  465 

1, 177,  417 

1,  070,  860 

731,725 

854, 039 

968,  165 

995,127 

862,606 

1, 166,  968 

1,  097, 540 

1, 201, 127 

1, 305,  943 

1,  200,  473 

1,262,271 
1, 216, 262 
1. 228,  596 
989,500 
1,  475,  444 
3, 345. 998 
1,  454.  512 
1, 905,  566 
1, 867,  936 
1,  828, 049 

293,393 
340. 792 
427.220 
458,  143 
698, 115 
788, 174 
502.  802 
774,420 
973, 045 
846,399 

........... 

1. 554. 664 

1866-'67 

1.557.054  ,      1.951.99 

1867-'68 

1.655.816  '      i,iX,m 

ie68-'69  

1869-'70 

1870-'71 

1,447,643        2.260,557 
2.173.559         3.114,5K 
3,134,172        4.347.0W 
1.957.314        2,974,351 

1871-'72 *... 

1872-'73 

2,679,986        3,930.50* 
2,840,981  '      4.1TQl3.^^ 

1873-'74 

l874-'75 

2,  674,  448 

3,?27.H5 

*  Estimated. 


Exports  of  cotton  during  the  year  1874-75. 


New  Orleans... 

Galveston 

Mobile 

Charleston 

Port  Royal 

Savannah 

Florida 

Wilmington  ... 

Norfolk 

New  York 

Boston 

Philadelpliia... 

Baltimore 

Providence 

Portland 

San  Franoisoo*. 


Total 


Great  Brit- 
ain. 


566,315 
203,126 

91,479 
173,606 

10, 675 
248,642 


15.  646 
68,629 
375, 137 
34,398 
32,262 
23,134 

None 

None 


1, 828, 043 


France. 


250,622 

2,496 

13, 010 

42,334 

"36, '666 


15,137 


None... 
None... 
None. . , 


359,699 


Other  for- 
eign. 


178,333 
18,662 
26,752 
48,365 


138,593 

65 

1,050 

3,583 

55,115 


1,607 
14,575 
None — 

None 

None — 


466,700 


Total 


I 


995,370 

234, 2M 

131,341 

264,3fi5 

10,673 

423,235 

65 

16, 6M 

67.212 

445,3^ 

34.39P 

23.  ii® 

37, 7» 

Nome, 

None. 

Nonei 


2.674.44d 


*  Exports  from  San  Francisco  daring  year,  157,882  pounds ;  all  foreign  production. 
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Consumption  of  Europe  and  America^  with  the  Bources  of  supply  in  average  periods  of  five  years. 


In  thooBands  of  bales. 


^ 


"I 


711 
S63 
148 
114 


903 
978 
183 
193 


1,156 
373 
9S7 
9S5 


1,368 
415 
314 
375 


1,458 
355 
431 
566 


1,895 
443 
698 
659 


3,365 
537 
963 
810 


1, 336     1, 556 


3,040 


3,  473 


3,800 


3,694 


4,565 


I.  Consumption. 

Great  Britain 

France  

Rest  of  Earope 

United  SUtes 

Total 

II.  SOUKCBS  OF  SUPPLY. 

America 

Bnuil 

West  India,  &o 

East  India,  &o 

Bsypt,&o 

Total 

« 

Sources  of  manufactures  of  cotton  in  the  United  States, 


831     1, 133 

169         175 

53  39 

77  ,        97 

116         133 


1,336     1,556 


1,538 

143 

73 

159 

138 


3,040 


s 


1.990 

105 

57 

198 

133 


3,473 


3,377 

131 

30 

833 

139 


3,800 


I 


3,949 

149 

30 

353 

314 


.3,694 


3,675 

153 

35 

540 

163 


4,565 


3 
I 


1,669 
440 
756 
410 


3,375 


1,803 

301 

73 

1,380 
418 


3,875 


i- 


r 

I 


8,639 

3,191 

613 

1,389 

8,301 

870 

1,195 

5,351 

6.687 

8, 533  3. 839 

614  690 

175  908 

1,601  1,484 

438  ,  478 


5,351  •     1,687 


States. 


Maine 

Neir  Hampshire. 

Yermont 

Massachusetts  .. 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 


Total  New  England  States 


New  York 

PennMTlvania 

New  (feraey 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 


1860.  1870. 

Raw  material  Raw  material 

used.  used. 


Poundi. 
33, 733. 165 
51, 003, 334 
1.  447, 350 
134, 018, 759 
41,614,797 
31,991,011 


383, 701, 306 


83, 945,  637 

37,  496, 303 

9, 094,  649 

3, 403, 000 

13,«80,119 

394,117 


Pounds. 
85,  887, 771 
41, 469. 719 
1,335.658 
130,  654, 040 
44, 630, 787 
31, 747, 309 


1875. 

Raw  material 

used. 


875, 635, 878 


Total  Middle  States 


Ohio 

Indiana . . . 
lUinois.... 

Iowa 

UUh 

Missouri . 
Kentucky 


Total  Western  States 


rgia 
Ida. 


Yin^ia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Oeorj 
Floric 
Alabama . . 
Louisiana  . 
Texas  .... 
Mississipi 
Arkansas  . 
Tennessee. 


Total  Southern  States 


Total  New  England  States. 

ToUl  Middle  States 

Total  Western  States 

Total  Southern  States 


Total  United  States 


87, 113, 715 


34,  783, 351 

33, 953, 318 

7.930,035 

3, 587, 615 

13, 693, 647 


80, 937, 966 


3, 193, 500 

1, 813, 944 

95,000 


13,000 

990,000 

1,836,000 


7, 999, 444 


3,396,400 

8, 070, 318 

857,000 

30,000 

33,500 

9, 196, 600 

1, 584. 685 


8, 978, 443 


7.544,397 

5, 540. 738 

3, 978,  Oei 

13, 907, 904 

800,000 

5,846,800 

1, 995, 700 

588,000 

638,800 

187,500 

4, 078. 710 


4, 835.  383 

4,838,376 

4, 756, 833 

10, 981, 176 


3, 349, 533 
748,  585 

1, 079, 118 

580,764 

66,400 

8,878,583 


43, 900, 510 


383, 701. 306 

87,113,715 

7. 989, 444 

43, 900, 510 


33, 768, 570 


375. 635, 378 

80.937.966 

8, 978,  443 

39,768,570 


433, 644, 975  i    398, 31 0. 857 


Pounds, 
33,603,336 
57, 336, 186 
8,373,480 

808, 894, 358 
61,  409.  470 
45.  493, 513 


409, 098, 117 


38,  473,  469 
31, 573, 305 
10,114,300 
3,358,169 
91, 368, 090 


94,886,956 


1, 764, 000 
3,961,340 


8, 810, 485 
9. 430, 369 


10, 356, 187 


5, 560, 835 

6, 694, 641 

9, 671, 038 

33,399,303 


6,756,170 
713,033 
983,365 

1,990,800 
138,400 

6,701,718 


68,509,893 


409,098.117 
94. 886, 856 
10,856.187 
68,508,893 


576,748,853 
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Number  of  hales  of  cotton  received  at  Galveston  hy  river  and  hy  rail  during  the  last  two  years. 


Year 

Number  of  bales  reoeived. 

By  river. 

By  rail. 

Total. 

1874 

133,374 
165,956 

334.434 
194,938 

367,798 
360,694 

1875 

Number  of  bales  of  cotton  received  at  Mobile  by  river  and  by  rail  during  the  last  twenty  yean. 


Year. 


1850. 
1855. 
1860. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 


Number  of  bales 
received. 


By  river. 


436. 343 
575,555 


383,633 
136,  334 
187,092 


By  rail. 


None. 
837,706 


130,554 

94, 195 

166, 311 


Year. 


Number  of  bales 
received. 


By  river. 


1869 
1870 
1871 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1875 


115, 156 
147,  881 
177, 512 
90,351 
76.436 
76,906 
97,077 


By  rail 


111,568 
15S,»; 

195,717 
153,688 
S19.978 
332,186 


Differences  between  above  and  official  figares,  i>er  Table  L,  consist  of  corrections,  city  crops,  &c. 
Total  all-rail  movement  of  cotton  to  northern  sea-ports  and  to  northern  mills  direcL 


• 

Number  of  bales  of  cot- 
ton shipped  by  rail. 

a 
o 

Year. 

e . 

5* 

c 

1850 

1855 

7,384 
108. 676 

None. 
None. 

7.884 

leeo 

106,676 

1865* 

1866 

311,885 
185,  713 
304,337 

None. 

None. 

170, 533 

811,685 

1867 

165. 7U 

1868 

374,860 

1869 

1870 

196, 591 
336,996 
330,131 
360.796 
359,511 
353,616 
.     390,395 

'*  153,825 
838,933 
133,065 
141,500 
337,573 
191, 604 
305,337 

*  350.416 

1871 , 

565.919 

1878 : 

342,  lt« 

1873 

403,296 

1874 

497,083 

1875 

44iS3D 

1876 

695,622 

*  No  record  from  1863  to  1865. 
Figures  of  direct  shipment  to  mills  are  from  New  York  Financial  Chronicle. 
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Number  of  haleB  of  oottan  received  at  northern  factories  by  rail  direct  and  through  northern 

eea-ports  during  the  last  tteenty  years. 


Received  »t  northern  mills. 

Year  endiufi  September  1~ 

By  rail  direct.* 

TbroDgb  nortb- 
em  8ea*i)orte. 

Total. 

1855 

None 

571, 117 
786,521 

571  117 

i860 

Kone 

786.521 

1865t 

1866 

604,085 
697,367 
629,294 
S63  .11  "1 

604, 085 
697,367 

1867 

1868 

170,523 
258.611 

799,817 
821,924 

1869 

1870 

153.825                 6<»  MR 

777,324 

1,  072,  426 

977. 540 

1871 

228,923 
122,065 
141,500 
237,572 
191. 604: 

843,503 
855,475 
921,965 
939,845 

1872 

1873 

1. 063,  465 
1,177,417 
1, 070,  860 

1874 

1875 

*  Rail  fl^uree  from  New  York  Financial  Chronicle  to  1874. 
t  Ko  record  from  1862  to  1^65. 

;  From  official  crop  statement  National  Cotton  Exchange ;  totals  of  New  York  Shipping  List  to   1871 
incl  naive. 

Xumber  of  bales  of  cotton  shipped  from  New  Orleans  to  northern  ports  and  from  New  Orlean 

direct  to  foreign  countries. 


Year  ending  September  1— 

Shipped  to 
northern  ports. 

Shipped  direct 
,  to  foreign  ports. 

624,748 
1, 067, 947 
2, 005, 662 

Total. 

1850 

213  843 

838,591 
1, 270, 264 

1»55 

202,317 
208,637 

1S60 

2,214,296 

1865*  

1M66 

252,355 
248,376 
100,215 
222,871 
179.520 
238,824 
198,  477 
228.968 
201, 079 
162,454 

516. 188 

618. 940 

581,  477 

619,  534 

1.005.530 

1, 302, 5:)5 

e88,  976 

1, 177,  058 

1. 147,  314 

995, 270 

768,  543 

1867 » 

8G7,  316 
6«l,692 

18»>8 

1H69 

1870 

842.405 
1, 185, 050 

1871 

1872 

1,  511,  359 
1,  087.  453 
1,  406.  526 

1873 

1874 

1, 348, 393 

Id75 

1, 157, 724 

•  No  record. 

This  table,  if  desired,  can  be  enlarged  by  giving  similar  details  of  the  other  southern  ports,  as  per 
inclosure  marked  XX. 

Table  showing  sources  of  receipts  at  New  OrUanSy  {exclueive  of  cotton  received  from  other 

delivery-ports.) 


From— 


Red  River 

Ouachita  River 

Arkansas  River 

Jackson  Railroad 

Mississippi  River  aud.  other  sources 

Total 


1874-'7&. 


146.435 

70,072 

22,136 

243,302 

511,  437 


993,382 


1873-'74. 


170, 852 
102,827 
45,936 
280,436 
621,647 


1,221.698 


1872-'73. 


187. 743 
103,  679 
58,128 
271,537 
619, 297 


1,240,384 
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Actual  average  monthly  ocean  freighi^ates  on  cotton  from  New  OrUane  to  New  York  and  to 

Great  Britain,  during  each  month  of  the  pear  1875. 


Months. 


Jannary  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May. 

Jane 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October... 
November 
December 


Average  monthly  rate. 


To  New  York, 
per  pound. 


Cents, 

i 

i 
itoi 

f 


f 
tot 

f 
toi 


To  Great  Britain, 
per  pound. 


Sail. 


Steam. 


d.     d. 

itoii 
Jftoi 

Mtoi 

I 

Htoi 


statistics  of  mam^factures  of  cotton  in  the  United  Stales. 


Stetes. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Yermont 

Maaaaohasette .. 
Rhode  Island  ... 
Connectiont 


Total  New  Bngland  States . 


New  York 

Pennsylvania 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia . 


Total  Middle  States. 


Ohio , 

Indiana  — 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Utah  ..  ... 
Missoori . . . 
Kentncky. 


Total  Western  States. 


Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
Sooth  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Looisiana  —  ^ 


1860. 


1^ 


19 

47 

8 

217 

l.W 

139 


573 


79 
185 
44 
11 
90 
1 


34U 


8 
2 
3 


1 
3 
6 


23 


281,056 
636,768 
17,600 
1, 673,  498 
814,554 
435,  406 


3,858,903 


348,584 

476, 979 

123.548 

38,974 

51,835 

2,560 


1, 042, 480 


19.664 
11,000 


70 
5,000 
8,192 


43,926 


16 

49,  440 

39 

41.884 

17 

30,890 

33 

85,186 

1 

1,600 

14 

35,740 

2 

6,725 

1870. 


o 
lb;  • 

5a 


23 

36 

8 

191 

139 

111 


506 


61 

138 

27 

6 

22 


274 


7 
4 
5 
1 
3 
3 
5 


28 


II 
33 
12 
34 


13 
4 


»4  « 

Si 


1875. 


&a 

3 


450.772 

749, 843 

28,768 

2, 116,  521 

1, 043, 242 

597, 142 


492,573 

434,246 

200,580 

29.534 

89,112 


1,246,045 


93,940 

11,736 

1,856 


1,090 

16,715 

3,506 


58.093 


77, 116 
39,897 
34,940 
87,602 


28,056 
13,083 


27 

36 

10 

906 

129 

106 


633,944 

805,109 

46,344 

3,775^634 
1,438,479 

689,784 


4,995,288  516     7,599,894 


60 

22 

8 

20 


615,906 
451,900 
178. 9S8 
46,376 
127,38 


170  ,  l,42t6Sl 


4 
4 


13,000 


3 
3 


19,700 
9,514 


14 


6S.9fS 


9 
31 
18 
47 


14 
3 


Si  694 
Si  500 

70.99 
13U340 


581480 
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StatUtics  of  manufactures  of  ooiUm  in  the  United  States — ^Contfnaed. 


Stotee. 


TexM 

HlsaiBaippi 

ArkabsAS 

TenoMtee 

Total  Soatbern  States 

Total  New  Eogland  States. 

Total  Middle  ^tes 

Total  Western  States 

Total  Soatbern  State 

Total  United  States.. 


1860. 


il 


1 
4 

S 
30 


159 


573 

340 

38 

ISO 


?5* 


9,700 
6,344 


28,850 


290,350 


3,858,902 

1. 04^2, 480 

43,936 

290,350 


1,094       5,235,667 


1870. 


11 


4 

5 
2 

28 


146 


508 

274 

28 

146 


956 


®  9 

at 


8.878 

3,526 

1,125 

27,923 


322,145 


4,995,288 

1, 246, 045 

58,093 

322,145 


6. 621, 571 


1875. 


la 


I 


s 

at 


2 

9 

2 

40 


175 


516 

170 

14 

175 


875 


5,700 
18.256 

1,781 
55,384 

452,607 


7,599,894 

1, 421, 661 

65.202 

452. 60T 

9,539,364 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE   COMMERCE   OF  MINNE 
80TA,  AND  THE  COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS  TO  AND  FROM  THAT  STATE 
BY  RIVER,  BY  LAKE,  AND   BY  RAIL,  BY   MR.  C.  F.  SOLBERG,  OF  8AIXT 
PAUL,  MINN.     187G. 

Question  1.  A  statement  as  to  the  quantity  and  value  of  each  of  the  principal  pro- 
ducts of  Minnesota  during  the  year  1874 ;  also,  so  far  as  can  be  stated,  the  percentage 
of  each  general  class  of  commodities  exported  from  the  State.  (See-blauk  A.)  In  tbe 
preparation  of  this  table,  please  to  take  the  average  value  of  the  various  commodities 
in  Minnesota. 

Answer.  Accompanying  Table  A  gives  tbe  information  that  it  has  been  possible  to 
gather  on  the  subjects  named.  The  only  public  documents  containing  statistics  relat- 
ing to  tbe  same  are  the  reports  of  tbe  State  commissioner  of  statistics,  showing  the 
quantity  of  each  product  raised  in  tbe  State,  acreage  iu  each  county,  and  popQlation; 
the  reports  of  tbe  auditor  of  the  State  showing  tbe  number  of  live  animals  of  each 
class  and  their  assessed  value;  the  reports  of  the  surveyors-general  of  logs  and  lom- 
ber,  showing  logs  cut,  and  partly  logs  exported,  and  lumber  manufactured,  and  the 
reports  of  tbe  railroad  commissioner  showing  rail-shipments  by  stations. 

Many  of  the -tables  in  tbe  railrpad  commissioners'  reports  were,  upon  examination, 
found  to  be  so  inaccurate  and  seemingly  edited  with  such  a  lack  of  care  that  no  reli- 
ance could  be  placed  on  any  of  them  ;  hence  no  use  has  been  made  of  ibem  in  the  com- 
pilation of  this  table. 

Special  statements  of  shipments  by  rail  have  been  obtained  by  the  compiler  for  the 
purpose,  regarding  flour  and  wheat  from  all  the  roads,  regarding  other  products  and 
lumber  from  some  of  tbe  roads,  and  estimates  based  on  otber  information  made  for  the 
remaining  roads.  Tbe  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Saint  Paul  bave  for  some  yeais  collected 
DO  statistics  of  importance.  Tbe  same  may  be  said  of  the  Minneapolis  Board  of  Trade; 
and  in  Winona,  where  the  "  Republican''  newspaper  published  a  report  annually  while  the 
Winona  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  was  managed  from  that  city,  nothing  has  been  pub- 
lished Hince  the  beginning  of  1874,  when  the  management  of  tbe  Winona  road  was 
transferred  to  the  general  offices  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  in  Chi- 
cap:o. 

Thus  the  only  public  reports  relating  to  manufactures  and  commerce  at  my  disposal 
were  the  partial  statements  of  tbe  surveyors-general  of  logs  and  lumber,  and  the  labor 
involved  in  obtaining  figures  for  an  export  Htat«ment  for  this  table,  as  well  as  for  grain 
and  flour  exports  iu  1875,  has  been  very  great.    < 

The  agricultural  product-quantities  in  this  table  are  from  the  Commissioner  of  Sta- 
tistics' report,  and  may  be  accepted  as  quite  correct,  the  agricultural  statistics  having 
been  gathered  and  compiled  witb  great  c|ire. 

Market  reports  from  various  points  have  been  consulted  in  estimating  the  valne  in 
Minnesota. 

The  number  of  each  class  of  live  animals  is  from  the  State  auditor's  report,  and  that 
ofllcer  has  been  consulted  as  to  the  difference  between  the  real  and  assessed  value. 

The  log  statement  is  from  the  surveyors-general's  reports,  adding  for  logs  cut  on  the 
line  of  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  not  included  in  their  statements. 
The  quantity  of  manufactured  lumber  has  been  obtained  from  lumbermen,  and  is  com- 
paratively accurate. 

In  the  Mississippi  lumber-district,  the  largest  of  the  two,  1,000  feet,  log-measare, 
yield  10  per  cent,  more  of  manufactured  lumber;  1,000  feet  logs  make  8,000  shingles. 
These  facts  and  a  knowledge  of  the  log-stock,  logs  exported,  and  logs  left  at  end  of 
season,  are  sufficient  to  test  tbe  accuracy  of  a  statement  of  lumber  manufactured. 

For  the  Mississippi  district  the  totals  of  lumber-statements  exceed  by  about  10,000,000 
feet  the  quantity  of  lumber  obtainable  (at  the  rate  of  1,000  feet  lumber  per  1,000  feet 
logs)  from  the  logs  shown  to  have  been  saved  ;  for  the  Saint  Croix  district  the  log  and 
lumber  statements  correspond,  the  discrepancy  thus  being  only  10,000,000  feet  for  the 
two  districts. 

Estimates  had  to  be  made  for  logs  sawed  at  Red  Wing  and  Winona,  which,  if  slightly, 
over  or  under  the  actual  quantity,  will  not  materially  affect  the  total  for  the  State 
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The  logs  exported  were  all  from  the  Saint  Croix  district,  and,  of  coarse,  by  river.  No 
accurate  statements  of  mannfactured-lamber  shipments  could  be  obtained  from  lum- 
bermen, and  as  they  alone  could  tell  how  much  was  shipped  by  river,  an  estimate  was 
made,  as  follows : 

M  feet 
Carried  by  railroads  into  the  State,  (for  most  of  the  roads  a  known  quantity).  132, 471 
Of  this,  carried  into  Iowa 30,000 

102, 471 

Consumed  in  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  in  river  towns  below 70, 000 

Sawed  and  consumed  on  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 5, 000 

Total  consumed  in  the  State 177,471 

Balance  assumed  to  have  been  exported 162,335 

Total  manufactured 339,806 

The  amount  consumed  in  the  cities  above  named  is  an  estimate  based  on  information 
from  lumbermen.  No  account  is  here  taken  of  the  products  of  the  numerous  smaller 
mills  on  the  streams  below  the  pine  regions  of  the  State,  whose  manufacture  of  cottou- 
wood,  oak,  butternut|  walnut,  and  other  lumber  is  almost  wholly  for  farmers  and  not 
for  the  lumber  market. 

A.—Quantity  and  value  of  each  of  the  principal  products  of  Minnesota  during  the  year  1874. 


Commodity. 


Grain: 
Wheat 


.baahels. 


Com  do... 

Kye do... 

0*U do... 

Barley do.., 

Buckwheat do... 

Flour barrels. 

BeaoR do  .. 

Potatoes do... 

Hay     tona. 

Live  auimala : 

Horses namber . 

Cattle do... 

Sheep do... 

Hogs do... 

Batter poands. 

Ch<MMe do... 

Other  products  of  animals 


Lumber: 

Logs M  feet.. 

Boards do  — 

Shingles   M. . 

Lath M.. 

Estimated  H  feet  and  Talue  of  all 

timber  and  lumber  shipped  out 

of  the  State. 

Katimated  value  of  all  other  pro- 
ducta,  agricultural. 


Quantity. 


S3, 938,  ITS 

1, 340, 34S 
58,100 

10,  967, 178 

614, 545 

S7,623 

S,  340. 000 
15, 797 

S,  383, 107 

1, 145,  077 

155,641 
44:1. 003 
159, 069 
153. 944 
10,  916.  942 
1,090,S38 


Estimated 
value. 


Total 


44S,  137 

339,806 

847, 165 

70, 017 


•dO,  000, 000 

4,500,000 

40.000 

5,  375, 000 

675,000 

87,000 

11.  SOO,  000 

27,000 

1,  400, 000 

6,922.866 

14,  000, 000 

10, 500. 000 

400.000 

1,  on,  608 

1,  700, 000 

170, 000 


4. 648,  438 

4, 587, 388 

617, 912 

105,025 


788,000 


Per  cent,  exported  from  the  State. 


As  wheat,  18,675,000  bushels,  or  58.9  per 
cent. 

S  Shipments  important.    We  import  con- 
siderable corn  and  some  oats. 

31S,97U  bushels,  or  50.9  per  cent. 
None  known. 

1,665,000  barrels,  or  74.3  per  cent. 
Shipments  unimportant 
Some  potatoes  south  by  river. 


Unable  to  ascertain,  but  oomparativelv 
small.  We  import  horses  and  inci- 
dentally cattle. 

Per  cent.  smalL    Unable  to  ascertain. 
None. 

Unable  to  ascertain  per  cent,  of  pork. 
Quantity  considerable. 

As  logs,  65,369  M  feet,  or  14.8  per  cent 
168,335  M  feet,  or  47.7  per  cent 

The  two  above  items  aggregate  827,704  H 
feet,  valued  at  $2,878,191.  Unable  to 
ascertain  other  lumber  and  timber  ship- 
ments from  the  State. 

None  of  importance. 


88, 755, 837     Value  of  above  exports,  $88,126,766. 


Qnestion  2.  Namber  and  tonnage  of  steamboats  and  barges  which  arrived  at  Saint 
Panl  each  year  from  1860  to  It^^  inclnsive.    (See  blank  B.) 
Answer : 
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B. — Tiible  shounng  number  of  arrivahf  ^c,  at  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 
[From  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Statistics.] 


Year. 

Opening  of  the 
river   above 
Lake  Pepin. 

Closing  of  the 
river  above 
Lake  Pepin. 

Arrival  of  first 
boat  from  be- 
low Lake  Pe- 
pin. 

Departure 
from     Saint 
Paol  of  last 
boat. 

Number  of  arri- 
vals. 

ill 

1844 

41 
48 

24 

47 
63 
95 
104 
119 
171 
200 
256 
560 
857 
1,025 
1,068 
806 
775 
937 
1,015 
743 
631 
829 
777 
863 
835 
799 
760 
553 
346 

*  218 

S31 

1845 

234 

1646 

945 

1847 

936 

1848 

341 

1649 

9S8 

1850 

999 

1851 

918 

1852 

916 

1853 

933 

1854 

998 

1855 

Apr.      9 
Apr.      7 
Mar.    20 
Mar.    20 
Mar.    25 
Mar.    15 
Apr.      2 
Mar.    29 
Mar.    29 
Mar.    29 
Apr.      2 
Apr.    12 
Apr.    IS 
Mar.    25 
Apr.      8 
Apr.      7 
Mar.    27 
Apr.      8 
Apr.      3 
Apr.    23 

Nov.    20 

Apr.    17 
Apr.    18 
Afay      1 
Mar.    25 
Apr.    20 
Mar.    28 
Apr.      8 
Apr.    18 
Apr.      6 
Apr.    14 
Apr.     15 
Apr.    19 
Apr.    21 
Apr.      4 
A  pr.    19 
Apr.    10 
Apr.    10 
Apr.    23 
Apr.    17 
Apr.    23 

Nov.    19 
Nov.    10 
Nov.    14 
Nov.    16 
Nov.    29 
Nov.    23 
Nov.    25 
Nov.    15 
Nov.   24 
Nov.    11 
Dec      1 
Nov.    23 
Nov.    29 
Dec       1 
Nov.    90 
Oct.       6 
Nov.    19 
Nov.    15 
Nov.    12 
Nov.    16 

917 

1856 

913 

1857 

Nov.    «) 
Deo.      3 
Dec      1 
Nov.    23 
Nov.    26 
Nov.    15 
Nov.    24 
Nov.    11 
Dec      5 
Dec.      9 
Dec.      2 
Dec.      8 
Dec.      4 
Deo.    10 
Dec.      5 
Nov.    19 

Nov.' "as 

996 

1858 

936 

1859 

929 

1860 

940 

1861 

931 

1862 

911 

1863 

933 

1864 

1865 

911 
931 

1866 

9li) 

1867 

922 

940 

1869 

916 

1870 

940 

1871 

927 

906 

1873 

909 

919 

Questions.  Is  grain  purcbaaed  in  Minnesota  to  any  extent  for  direct  shipmADtto 
foreign  conntries  on  through  bills,  and  by  what  routes  is  it  chiefly  exported  t 

Answer.  Not  to  any  extent.  The  shipments  of  that  class  ascertained  amount  to  only 
8,500  barrels  of  flour  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Erie  and  North  Shore  fast-freight 
lines. 

Question  4.  Please  to  designate  on  a  plain  township  map,  by  means  of  blue  lines, 
limit  of  surplus  wheat  produced,  and  with  red  lines  the  limit  of  surplus  corn  prodaced, 
«o  far  as  that  may  be  possible. 

Answer.  The  limit  of  surplus  wheat  culture  has  been  marked  with  blue  lines  on  ac- 
«ompanying  township  map.  In  all  of  the  northern  counties  the  surplus  is  small,  but 
the  last  prmluct  returns  showed  a  surplus  in  each,  and  it  will  increase  from  year  to 
year. 

As  to  com  culture,  there  is  no  surplus.  Some  of  the  older  counties  raise  more  than 
consumed  at  home,  but  most  of  it,  even  in  those  counties,  finds  a  ready  market  va. 
neighboring  towns,  and  probably  more  is  imported  from  Iowa  than  the  quantity  leav- 
ing  the  sections  of  the  State  where  produced. 

Question  5.  Please  to  mention  any  prorating  arrangements  between  rail  and  water 
lines  on  through  consignments  which  nave  come  to  your  notice,  mentioning  how  many 
miles  of  water  are  assumed  as  the  e<}uivalent  of  one  mile  of  railroad. 

Answer.  No  prorating  on  the  principle  mentioned.  Via  Dn  Luth  the  rates  east  are  sap- 
posed  to  be  governed  by  and  to  be  the  same,  or  about  the  same,  as  the  rates  via  Milwaakee 
and  Chicago,  lake  lines  deeming  it  worth  about  10  cents  more  per  barrel  of  flour  or  an  eqaal 
weight  in  grain  to  carry  this  class  of  freight  from  Du  Luth  than  from  Milwaukee  or 
Chicago  and  the  Dn  Luth  Railroad  consequently  having  to  carry  the  same  to  DuLath 
for  about  10  cents  less  than  the  rail  rate  at  the  same  time  from  here  to  Milwaukee  or 
Chicago.  On  the  Mississippi  the  steamer  lines  run  in  connection  with  the  railroads,  and 
the  Saint  Paul  agent  of  the  Keokuk  Northern  Packet  Company  states  the  through 
rates,  river  and  rail,  from  Saint  Paul  to  Chicago,  of  that  company  to  be  divided  as 

follows : 

MUea 


From  Saint  Paul  to  La  Crosse,  by  river,  distance. 
From  La  Crosse  to  Chicago,  by  rail,  distance.... . 


200 
200 
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Milea. 

Railroad  receives  f  of  throngb  rate ;  river  receives  ^  of  throngh  rate. 

From  Saiut  Paul  to  Danleith,  by  river,  distaDoe 321 

From  Danleith  to  Chicago,  by  rail,  distaDce 13S 

Railroad  receives  -^  of  throagh  rate  ;  river  receives  -^  of  through  rate. 

The  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroads  both 
state  that  they  have  no  prorating  arrangements  with  lines  east  for  goods  from  Minne- 
sota to  points  east  of  Milwaukee  and  Chicago. 

Three  miles  of  water  are  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  one  mile  of  rail,  but  as  stated 
no  such  rule  is  applied  here. 

Question  6.  Please  to  mention  the  principal  grain  markets  of  Minnesota  in  the  order 
of  magnitude,  and,  if  possible,  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  grain  at  each  point,  by^ 
rail  and  by  river  during  the  year  1875. 

Answer.  Accompanying  table  gives  all  points  shipping  each  not  less  than  100,000' 
bushels  of  wheat,  including  flour  calculated  as  wheat  at  five  bushels  per  barrel ; 
other  grains  being  unimportant,  are  not  given. 

'*  Receipts,"  in  railroad  language,  mean  receipts  by  rail,  and  some  of  our  roads  keep 
no  classified  account  of  such  by  stations.  A  receipt-statement  would  be  valuable  if  a 
statement  of  wheat  on  hand  from  the  preceding  year  was  added  to  it,  but  no  such 
statement  being  obtainable  and  no  receipt-statement  from  a  large  number  of  the  most 
important  points,  the  receipts  have  been  omitted  for  all. 

For  the  sake  of  conveui<;uce,  the  shipping  points  have  been  arranged  in  the  order  of 
location  as  well  as  in  the  order  of  magnitude. 

The  shipments  are  all  for  the  calendar  year  1875,  except  as  to  points  on  the  Winona 
and  Saint  Peter  Railway,  these  being  for  the  railway  year  from  April  1,  1875,  to  April 
1, 1876. 

C. — Shipping  points  for  wheat  in  the  order  of  magnitude. 


Shipping  point. 


Minneapolis 

Saint  Paul 

Redwing 

Rochttster 

Stillwater 

Lake  City 

Winona 

Faribault   

KorthBeld 

Ilaaiinga 

LanealMronfrh  ... 
Minnreota  City  .. 

Albert  Lea , 

Waaeca  

Dover 

Mankato 

Saint  Charles.... 

Kasaon 

Owatonna 

Willmar 

Spring  Valley 

Ruftb^rd 

Minoeiska 

Dodge  Centre 

Melrose 

Wells 

Bonson 

£yoto 

Jordan 

Foantpain 

Blooming  Prairie 

Carver 

BrownsTilte 

l^kji  Crystal 

Ilokah   

Grand  Meadow  .. 

Litchflold 

Saint  Joe 


Wheat, 

(including 

flour.) 


Bu«hel8. 
4, 018. 133 
2, 501, 078 
1,  607, 366 
976,511 

912. 148 
747, 312 
672,286 
607,093 
556,561 
532,729 
508, 355 
50(>,  579 
4.'>5.  R8S 
41(4.  886 
413,  169 
407, 703 
383,285 
382,738 
363,101 
361,612 
356, 020 
342, 095 
337,634 
333,481 
323,455 
316,  437 
306.522 
277,937 
272,187 
250,635 
248. 044 
243,  751 
230,000 
207, 914 

207. 149 
206,  890 
205,253 
201,915 


Shipping  point. 


Janesville 

Austin 

Atwater 

W>koff 

New  Ulm 

Kellogg 

Isiiiour's 

Houston 

Saint  Peter 

Worthington 

Alden 

L«  Ruy 

Utica 

Farmington 

Weaver 

Glenooe 

Sleepy  Eye  Lake 

Newport 

Shakopee  

Swede  Grove 

Chester 

Kirkhoven 

Marshall  

Dundas 

Byron , 

Jiiedford 

Whalan 

Mapleton 

Madelia 

Wabasha 

Rosem  onn  t 

Browusdale 

Winnebago  City 

East  Heuderson 

Minnesota  Lake 

Clareniont 

Chaska 

Saint  Clond 


Wheat, 

(including 

flour.) 


Buthelt. 
188,  494 
188.112 
188, 076 
181,  742 
181,  405 
177,533^ 
177, 130 
176, 399 
174,925 
171,920 
156,094 
154,585 
152,113 
147, 874 
147, 147 
146, 311 
145,561 
140. 067 
139, 91» 
134,190 
133,350 
129,993 
127,162 
126,155 
122.971 
115,645 
115.271 
115,  050 
112,332 
109,068 
106, 252 
105, 464 
10.^  344 
105,110 
104,036 
103, 122 
102,635 
102,267 


Question  7.  A  statement  showing,  as  accurately  as  possible,  the  quantity  of  grain 
shipped  from  Minnesota  during  the  year  1874  or  1875;  first,  by  lake  and  rail  via  Du- 
Luth  ;  second,  by  lake  and  rail  via  ports  on  Lake  Michigan  ;  third,  by  all  rail  to  the 
East ;  fourth,  by  river  to  South ;  and,  fifth,  by  all  rail  South. 
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Answer.  The  accompanying  tables  give  such  information  on  the  snbject  as  I  have 
been  able  to  gather,  shipments  being  for  1875: 

Statement  showing  shipments  from  Minnesota^  in  1875,  (1)  according  to  the  eighth  inquiry  of 

schedule. 


Flour. 


Barr^U. 

By  lake  and  rail  via  Duluth I        274,130 

By  lake  and  rail  via  Lake  Michigan  ports i    1,  484,  990 

By  all  rail  to  the  Ea<*t,  (see  next  page) I 

By  river  to  the  South 

By  all  rail  to  the  South* 


Wheat. 


BwthHt. 


9.148 
Scartielv 


%4.969 


any. 


(2)  Detailed  statement  of  all  shipments  from  the  State  in  1875. 


By  Chicago,  Dubuque  and  Minnesota  Kailroad,  eastward 

By  Southern  Minnesota  Kailroad,  eastward   

By  Winona  and  Saint  Paul  Railway,  to  Chicagot 

By  Winona  and  Saint  Paul  Railway,  to  Milwaukee! 

By  Winona  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  to  interior  Wisconsin  and  Ulinoist 

By  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad,  eastward 

By  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway,  eastward 

By  West  Wisconsin  Railway,  eastward 

Total  by  rail 

By  river,  eastward  t 

By  river,  south 

By  Duluth  and  lakes 

Total  flour  and  grain  shipped  from  the  State 


3,695 

,         100, 174 

246,  795 

2,838.6?4 

222,359 

3,337,481 

7,900 

WtJ.lCT 

5,000 

500.000 

1,426 

7,531 

774,136 

2,272.366 

228,679 

m,r,5 

1,  489, 990 

10,143.398 

113,  080 

1,751, 565 

9,148 

2M,969 

274,130 

l,8S9.40d 

1,  ^86. 348 

13.959,tf0 

*  Understood  to  mean  all  rail  routes  on  west  side  of  the  Mississippi. 
tSo  separated  by  the  general  freight  agent. 

^Eastward  shipments  by  river  are  those  transferred  to  railroads,  after  getting  out  of  Minnesota,  &r 
ahipments  eastward. 
MOTE.— The  all-rail  shipments  East  are  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  all-rail  shipments  obtained  from  five  of  the  seven 
northwestern  agents  of  fast-freight  lines  having  offices  in  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
showing  the  shipments  in  1875  through  their  own  offices  and  those  reported  to  them  by 
their  local  agents  throughout  the  State ;  other  shipments  not  reported  to  the  foregoing 
agencies  having  been  made  by  shippers  in  all  parts  of  the  State  through  the  Chicago 
general  agencies  direct : 


Flour,  Wheat, 

barrels.  basheU. 

To  the  interior  of  New  England  or  of  other  Atlantic  States 71, 700  110, 000 

To  Atlantic  sea-ports 259,458  102,000 

To  foreign  countries  on  through  bills* 3,000        

Total 334,158         212,000 

The  foregoing  comprise  shipments  via  the  Erie  and  North  Shore  line,  the  Grand 
Trunk  line,  the  Blue  line,  the  Great  Western  Dispatch,  and  the  Diamond  line.  The 
lines  failing  to  give  any  information  are  the  Empire  and  the  Red  line  (one  northwest- 
ern agency)  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  line.  Both  of  these  are  understood  to 
carry  large  quantities  of  iionr  and  wheat  out  of  the  State,  and  their  statements  if  givea 
would  probably  have  added  two-thirds  to  the  above  figures. 

The  grain  taken  out  of  the  State  by  the  Keokuk  northern  line  of  steamera  from 
Hastings  is  not  included  in  the  river  statement,  which  is  complete  for  all  other  points, 
and,  I  think,  reasonably  accurate.  • 

From  each  of  the  railroads  taking  flour  and  grain  out  of  Minnesota  full  statements 
ha.ve  been  obtained,  making  a  reliable  total  of  rail-shipments. 

Duluth  shipments  are  from  elevator  'records.  Statements  regarding  all-rail  Hbip- 
ments  direct  to  the  East,  &c.,  are  incomplete.  When  preparing  to  collect  materials  for 
this  report,  I  ascertained  that  no  separate  railway-account  is  kept  of  Minnesota  grain 
reaching  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  as  to  destination  beyond  these  i>oint8,  and  that  the 

■  A     ■  M  ■  - 

i^  *  By  the  Erie  and  North  Shore  line.  The  Grand  Trunk  reported  5,500  barrels  of  floar  shipped  to  for- 
eign countries  on  throagh  bills  via  Dnlath.  On  foregoing  page  the  all-rail  shipments  are  included  in 
those  "  via  Lake  Michigan  ports." 
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nearest  approach  to  the  total  Minnesota  lake  and  rail  ahipments,  via  Michigan  ports^ 
wonld  b«»  the  difference  between  the  total  of  eastward  shipments  from  the  State  and 
the  total  of  fast-freiglit  line  shipments. 

Applying  at  the  general  railway  and  fast-freight  lino  offices  for  figures,  I  wjis  told  by 
the  former  that  all  commodity  statistics  had  been  discontinued,  and  at  the  latter  that 
the  railroad  offices  were  the  proper  places  to  get  fast-freighl  figures ;  the  fast  freight 
being  local  railroad  freight  until  it  reached  Chicago.  Persistent  efforts  finally  ena- 
bled me  to  procnre  the  required  railroad  statements,  and  a  similar  proceeding  with 
the  Minnesota  t^ist-freight  line  chief  agents  resulted  in  obtaining  the  fragmentary 
statements  included  in  the  table. 

Quef^tion  8.  A  statement  giving  the  yearly  receipts  and  shipments  of  grain  at  Dnluth 
from  1^65  to  1875,  inclusive. 

Answer.  The  accompanying  table  gives  shipments  of  flour  and  wheat  for  all  years 
during  which  shipments  were  made.  No  important  shipments  of  other  grains  than 
wheat. 

Quantity  of  flour  and  grain  skipped  from  Duluth  each  year  from  1865  to  1875,  inclusive. 


Year. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Rye. 
Btuhels. 

OaU. 

Barley. 

Buckwheat. 

1865*  

Barrela. 

SuihOs, 

Bushelt. 

Buthels. 

BtuheU. 

BtuheU. 

1866*  

\ 

Iii67* 

186^    

1869*  

1870f  

28,357 
164. 114 
122,557 
1M.023 
300,205 
274, 130 

46,851 
1,  435, 254 
TJO,  216 
2, 232, 376 
1,  552, 925 
1,859.408 

1871 

1872 

18rj 

' 

1874 

1 

1875 

*  Xothing;  railroad  to  Duluth  opened  in  1870.    f  From  August  1, 1870.  to  olose  of  navigation. 
Note.—  None  earlier  than  the  above ;  other  grains  only  small  shipments  coastwise. 

Question  9.  A  table  showing  the  estimated  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in  Minnesota 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  in  connection  with  statistics  as  to  the  quantity  of  flour 
produced  in  Minnesota  during  the  same  period,  the  object  of  this  information  being  to 
ascertain  if  the  business  of  manufacturing  flour  in  Minnesota  has  or  has  not  increased 
as  rapidly  as  the  production  of  wheat.    (See  table  inclosed.) 

Answer.  Aside  from  the  United  States  census  returns  of  1860  and  1870,  no  flour 
statistics,  excepting  those  for  1874  and  1875,  compiled  for  this  report. 

Table  showing  the  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in  Minnesota  during  the  last  sixteen  years  and 

flour  produced  in  the  years  shown. 


Year. 

Wheat,  bush, 
els. 

Flour,  bar- 
rels. 

1859 

2. 186. 993 
5,101,439 

1H60 

254,702 

1861-1864* 

1H65 

9,  475,  000 
7,  921, 442 
10, 014,  828 
15,3H2.022 
16.587.621 
15,372,941 
13. 467.  300 
22, 059, 375 
26.  402.  485 
23. 938,  172 
31.  175.  OOO 

Ic66 

lf»67 

I8drt 

1H69 

1W70 

1,296,488 

1871  

1873 

IMTJ 

ier:4 

2.240.000 

ijfTS 

2,500,000 

*No  statistics  collected  in  these  years. 

NOTK.— The  wheat  crop  of  any  one  year  begins  to  reach  the  mills  about  the  1st  of  September  of  the 
same  year.  Therefore  a  year's*  flour  manufacture  is  largely  from  the  preceding  year's  crop.  The 
wheat  fitzures  for  1859  and  flour  figures  for  1860  are  from  the  United  States  ct^nsus  of  I860,  (census 
year  from  June  1,  1859.  to  June  1,  1860.)  The  flour  figures  for  1S70  are  those  of  the  United  States  ceD« 
sus  and  for  that  census  year. 
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The  following  table  gives  wheat  and  flour  only  for  the  years  1860, 1870, 1874, 1>*75. 
The  wheat  crop  of  1875  was  not  good  for  milling  purposes,  the  wheat  having  been 
greatly  injured  by  wet  during  the  harvest  season,  which  probably  lessened  the  quantity 
of  flour  manufactured  from  it.  As  will  be  seen,  the  manufacture  in  1875,  being  for 
the  calendar  year,  includes  only  the  last  four  months'  run  on  the  crop  of  1875,  the  wheat 
manufactured  until  September  being  of  the  small  crop  of  1874.  Nevertheless,  the 
manufacture  of  flour  has  doubled  since  1870  in  a  little  more  than  five  years,  and  has 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  production  of  wheat. 

Question  10.  What  benefits  have  already  been  realized  from  the  improvement  of 
the  Mississippi  River  below  Saint  Paul  7 

Answer.  St«>am boat-captains  state  in  a  general  way  that  while  before  the  building 
of  the  wing-dam  at  Pig's  Eye  that  place  was  the  worst  on  the  river,  so  that  even  when, 
at  a  low  stage  of  water,  boats  could  go  up  to  Pig's  Eye  they  could  go  no  farther;  while  now 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  boats  from  reaching  S:iint  Paul  when  at  a  low  stage  of  water 
they  are  able  to  reach  Pig's  Eye.  No  comparison  can  be  made  as  to  the  stage  of  water 
required  to  reach  Saint  Paul  now  and  before  the  building  of  the  draw,  because  before  the 
improvement  the  stage  of  water  at  Pig's  Eye  was  the  limit.  Now  the  difficulty  is  below. 
Obstructions  in  the  river  at  three  or  rour  places  between  Prescott  and  Pig's  Eye  prevent 
Saint  Louis  boats  from  going  t-o  Saint  Paul  when  the  water  is  low,'and  at  the  present 
writing  (August  17)  boat«  stop  at  Prescott,  and  their  freight  and  passengers  for  Saint 
Paul  are  transferred  to  smaller  boats.  Improvements  at  the  bad  places  mentioned 
similar  to  those  at  Pig's  Eye  would  clear  the  river. 

Question  11.  Please  to  state  the  year  when  railway  communication  was  opened  from 
Saint  Paul  to  Chicago,  to  Milwaukee,  and  to  Duluth. 

Answer.  To  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  by  the  Iowa  and  Minnesota  Division,  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  in  1867,  and  by  the  River  Division  of  the  same 
road  in  1871 ;  by  the  West  Wisconsin  Railway  in  1873 ;  to  Dnluth  in  1870. 

Question  12.  Of  the  total  amount  of  grain  shipped  out  of  Minnesota  on  roads  ran- 
ning  south  during  1874  or  1875,  about  what  proportion  do  you  estimate  was  afterward 
shipped  eastward  on  roads  running  to  the  ports  on  Lake  Michigan,  or  direct  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  ? 

Answer.  The  roads  rnnning  south  that  shipped  grain  out  of  Minnesota  in  1875  were 
also  roads  running  to  Lake  Michigan,  namely,  the  Iowa  and  Minnesote  and  the  Uiver 
Divisions  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway,  and  the  Chicago, 
Dubuque  and  Minnesota,  the  latter  terminating  at  Dubuque  but  having  Chicago  con- 
nections, and  all  grain  taken  out  by  them  went  to  the  ports  on  Lake  Michigan,  or  st 
least  to  or  via  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 

Question  13.  Please  to  describe  the  various  railway  lines  of  Minnesota  to  the  Bast 
and  to  the  South. 

Answer.  Of  the  roads  terminating  at  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  the  principal  rail- 
road centers  of  the  State,  the  following  are  lines  to  the  East : 

The  Saint  Paul  and  Pacific,  main  and  branch  lines,  operated  under  the  charter  of 
the  old  Minnesota  and  Pacific  Company.  The  branch  line,  the  oldest  railroad  in  th« 
State,  runs  from  Saint  Paul  up  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  Sank  Rapids, 
in  Benton  County.  76  miles.  Opened  from  Saint  Paul  to  Saint  Anthony  (10  miles) 
in  1862;  completed  to  Sauk  Rapids  in  1867. 

From  Saint  Cloud,  in  Stearns  County,  (on  west  side  of  river,  below  Sauk  Rapids,) 
runs  the  line  of  the  projected  land-grant  branch,  through  the  counties  of  Steams, 
Todd,  Douglas,  Otter  Tail,  and  continuing  northward  parallel  with  the  Red  River  to 
Saint  Vincent  at  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State,  completed  in  disconnected  sec- 
tions; from  Saint  Cloud  to  Melrose,  in  Stearns  County,  35  miles,  the  only  completed 
section  regularly  operated.  The  main  line  runs  from  Saint  Anthony  westward  throngh 
the  counties  of  Hennepin,  Wright,  Meeker,  Kandiyohi,  Swift,  Stevens,  Grant,  and  Wil- 
kin, to  Breckenridge,  on  the  Red  River.  Distance:  207  miles  from  Saint  Anthony, 217 
miles  from  Saint  Paul. 

Of  the  wheat  shipped  from  stations  on  the  main  and  branch  lines  during  the  year 
1875,  a, 866,383  bushels  on  the  main  and  441,156  on  the  branch,  a  total  of  2,307^ 
bushels,)  1,837,357  bushels  went  to  the  mills  at  Minneapolis,  and  288,876  to  Saint  Panl. 

The  lumber  products  of  the  mills  at  Anoka,  some  16,000,000  feet  per  year  or  more, 
are  brought  to  Saint  Paul  by  the  branch  line,  and  about  an  equal  amount  of  lumber  is 
taken  out  of  Minneapolis  by  the  main  line  for  distribution  at  points  west.  Main  hne 
completed  to  Breckenridge  in  1871. 

The  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  Railroud,  rnnning  from  Saint  Paul  northward 
through  the  counties  of  Ramsey,  Washington,  Chisago,  Pine,  Carlton,  and  Saint  Loais. 
to  Dnlutb.  Distance,  154  miles  ;  completed  in  1870.  Virtually  a  branch  vf  this  road, 
and  operated  by  it,  is  the  Stil Water  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad  from  Stillwater  on  the 
Saint  Croix  River  to  White  Bear  Station  on  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  Road, 
distance  13  miles,  giving  Stillwater  direct  connection  with  Duluth.     Completed  in  1870. 

The  wheat  shipped  by  river  for  Duluth  is  received  at  Stillwater,  and  goes  thence  by 
rail  via  White  Bear.    Minneapolis,  also,  has  direct  connection  with  Duluth  by  the  Mio- 
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neapoliB  and  Dnlnth  Railroad,  rnnning  from  Minneapolis  up  to  Whito  Boar  Station. 
Distance,  13  miles.  Completed  1871.  Nearly  all  the  ilonr  shipped  to  Dnluth  comes  by 
this  road  from  Minneapolis  via  White  Bear.  The  Minneapolis  and  Dulatb  Railroad  is, 
with  regard  to  ownership  and  managemeut|  a  part  of  the  Minneapolis  and  Saint  Lonis 
Railway,  regarding  which  see  below. 

Of  the  lumber  carried  in  1875  by  the  Lake  Snperior  and  Mississippi  Railroad  (about 
21,000,000  feet,  being  nearly  all  from  mills  on  the  line  of  the  road;)  about  16,000,000  feet 
went  to  Saint  Paiil.  The  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  Railroad  runs  through  a 
sparsely-settled  forest-country,  with  no  tillable  lands  north  of  Chisago  County ;  hence 
the  business  of  the  road,  aside  from  lumber  and  pinery  supplies,  is  principally  between 
Dnluth  and  the  southern  termini. 

The  Saint  Paul,  Stillwater  and  Taylor's  Falls  Railroad,  a  road  running  eastward  and 
northward  from  Saint  Paul  to  Stillwater.  Continuation  projected  from  Stillwater  up 
the  Saint  Croix  Valley  to  Taylor's  Falls.  Distance  from  Saint  Paul  to  Stillwater,  17 
miles.    Completed  to  Stillwatiir  in  1872. 

A  branch  from  Stillwater  Junction  to  Hudson,  on  the  Wisconsin  side  of  the  Saint 
Croix  River,  connects  this  road  with  the  West  Wisconsin  Railway,  and  by  an  Arrange- 
ment with  the  Saint  Paul,  Stillwater  and  Taylor's  Falls  Railroad,  the  West  Wisconsin 
is  enabled  to  run  through  pHssenger  and  freight  trains  from  Saint  Paul  via  Hudson,  to 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  makiug  this  road  a  direct  line  to  the  East. 

Considerable  quantities  of  the  products  carried  to  Saint  Paul  for  shipment  east,  from 
the  country  tributary  to  the  Saint  Paul  and  Ptusifis  and  the  Saint  Paul  and  Sioux  City 
Railroad,  are  taken  out  of  the  State  by  the  West  Wisconsin  Railway. 

Distance  from  Saint  Paul  to  Hudson,  18  miles.  Communication  with  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago  by  this  route  began  in  1873. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway,  two  of  whose  three  divisiobs  ter- 
minate at  Saint  Paul,  via  the  Iowa  and  Minnesota  Division,  the  Minnesota  part  of 
which  was  originally  chartered  as  the  Minneapolis  and  Cedar  Valley,  one  of  the  old 
land-grant  roads — name  afterward  changed  t«  the  Minnesota  Central,  and,  afier  its 

Snrcliase  bv  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul,  made  a  part  of  the  Iowa  and 
[innefcota  Division — ^rnus  from  Saint  Paul  and  from  Minneapolis  southward  through 
the  counties  of  Ramsoy,  Hennepin,  Dakota,  (Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis  terminal 
branches  uniting  at  Mendota,)  Rice,  Steele,  Dodge,  Mower,  branching  at  Austin  and 
leaving  the  Stale  at  Le  Roy  and  at  Lyle.  The  Tine  from  Austin  south  via  Le  Roy  is 
the  road  to  McGregor  and  Prairie  du  Chien  on  the  Mississippi,  and,  further  through 
Wisconsin,  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago. 

The  line  from  Austin  south  via  Lyle  connects  with  the  Central  of  Iowa,  giving  us 
rail  connection  west  of  the  Mississippi  with  Saint  Louis  and  other  southern  points. 
As  yet,  however,  the  Minnesota  traffic  south  by  this  line  with  the  country  tributary  to 
this  line  and  its  connections  is  light.  No  through  trains  are  run  to  Saint  Louis,  and 
but  very  little  grain  or  flour  shipped  this  way  to  Saint  Louis.  Lumber  is  carried  into 
Iowa  and  com  Drought  up  from  Iowa. 

Connecting  points  with  other  roads  in  Minnesota :  At  Farmington,  in  Dakota  County, 
with  the  Hastings  and  Dakota  Division;  at  Owatonna,  in  Steele  County,  with  the 
Winona  and  Saint  Peter;  at  Ramsey,  (north  of  Austin,)  in  Mower  County,  with  the 
Southern  Minnesota.  Length  of  road  in  Minnesota,  137  miles.  Communication  opened 
with  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  by  this  route  in  1867. 

The  River  Division,  originally  included  in  the  lines  to  be  built  by  the  old  Minnesota 
and  Pacific  Company,  and  the  original  charter  therefore  the  same  as  that  of  the  Saint 
Paul  and  Pacific  lines.  Name  afterward  changed  to  the  Saint  Paul  and  Chicago  Rail- 
way and  made  a  separate  enterprise.  Bought  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint 
Paul  and  made  its  Kiver  Division.  Runs  from  Minneapolis  (using  the  track  via  Min- 
nesota) to  Saint  Paul,  and  thence  down  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  through  Ram- 
sey and  Washington  Counties  to  a  point  opposite  Hastings,  where  it  crosses  the  river 
and  continues  down  the  west  side  through  the  counties  of  Dakota,  Goodhue,  Wabasha, 
and  Winona  to  La  Crescent,  in  Houston  County,  nearly  opposite  La  Crosse,  Wis.  Dis- 
tance from  Saint  Paul  to  La  Crescent,  128  miles. 

Connections  with  other  roads:  At  Hastings  with  the  Hastings  and  Dakota;  at  Win- 
ona with  the  Winona  and  Saint  Peter  west,  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and 
Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  east ;  at  La  Crescent  and  points  immediatelj'  below  with 
the  Chicago,  Dubuque  and  Minnesota,  the  Southern  Minnesota,  and  with  La  Crosse, 
Wis.  Completed  to  La  Crescent  in  1872.  Communication  by  this  route  (trains  to  and 
from  the  east  crossing  the  river  at. Winona  and  using  the  cut-off  on  the  Wiscousin  side) 
with  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  began  in  1871. 

Flour  and  grain  shipments  from  stations  over  the  two  foregoing  divisions  in  1875 : 

I.  &  M.  D.  B.  D. 

Flour,  barrels 284,302  489,834 

Oats,  bushels 87.043  19.986 

Barley,  bushels 62.842  51,720 

13  AP 
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L  &  H.  D.  S.  D. 

Wheat,  bnshela I,483,b72  1,7#,4^ 

Corn,  bushels 41,629  6,075 

Bye,  bashels 1,103 

All  bnt  a  few  hnndred  barrels  of  the  flour  od  the  Iowa  and  Minnesota  Diyiston  came 
I  from  the  merchant  mills  at  Northtield,  Dandas,  Faribault,  Medford,  Aurora,  and  Aas- 

tin.  Of  the  flour  on  the  River  Division  :k)3,918  barrels  came  from  Minneapolis,  57,800 
barrels  from  lied  Wiug,  and  16,802  barrels  from  Hastings ;  the  flonr  nearly  all  for  Mil- 
waukee and  Chicago.  Of  the  wheat  a  little  more  than  1,000,000  bushels  went  to  the 
Minneapolis  mills,  the  balance  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago. 

The  foregoing  are  the  lines  to  the  east  terminating  at  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 
South  of  these  cities  are  the  following  east  lines : 

The  Hastings  and  Dakota  Division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Rail- 
way, running  from  Hastings  westward  through  the  counties  of  DakotA,  Scott,  and 
Carver  to  Glencoe,  in  McLeod  County.  Distance,  75  miles.  Of  floor  shipments  from 
stations  in  1875— total,  23,516  barrels — 21,914  barrels  were  from  Shakopee,  bound  for 
eastern  markets.  Of  249,744  bushels  of  w  heat  carried  in  1875, 178,151  bushels  were 
transferred  at  Chaska  to  the  Minneapolis  and  Saint  Louis  Railway  for  shipment  to 
Minneapolis. 

The  Hastings  and  Dakota  Road  is  projected  to  the  western  border  of  the  State.  Sec- 
tion to  Glencoe  completed  in  1872. 

The  Winona  and  Saint  Peter  Railway  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern.  It  runs  westward  from  Winona,  through  the  counties  of  Winona, 
Olmstead,  Dodge,  Steele,  Waseca,  Blue  Earth,  Le  Sener,  Nicollet,  Brown,  Redwood, 
Lyon^  Lincoln,  and  Yellow  Medicine,  continuing  into  Dakota  Territory  to  Lake  Kam- 
peska.  The  Winona  and  Saint  Peter  is  one  of  the  old  laud-grant  roads,  originally 
known  as  the  Transit.  Distance  from  WMnona  to  the  western  State  line,  Sc^  niilee;  to 
Lake  Kampeska,  326^  miles.  Considerable  lumber  is  carried  west  on  this  road,  a  part 
of  which  comes  from  Wisconsin  pineries ;  the  balance  from  the  Saint  Croix  and  Upper 
Mississippi.  Total  of  flonr  carried  in  1875,  237,746  barrels,  and  of  wheat,  5,047,593 
bushels,  of  which  222,359  barrels  flour  and  3,337,481  bushels  wheat  were  carried  by  the 
road  to  Chicago,  878,187  bushels  wheat  and  7,900  barrels  flour  were  carried  to  Mil- 
waukee, and  831,925  bushels  wheat  and  7,487  barrels  flour  to  interior  points  on  the 
road,  more  than  one -half  of  the  latter  being  to  interior  points  in  Wisconsin  and  Illi- 
nois.   Completed  in  1873. 

The  Soutiiern  Minnesota  Railroad,  running  from  Grand  Crossing,  opposite  La  Craeae, 
Wis.,  westward  through  the  counties  of  Houston,  Fillmore,  Mower,  Freeborn,  Fari- 
bault, to  Winnebago  City,  in  the  last-named  county.  Projected  to  the  western  border 
of  the  State.  Distance  from  Grand  Crossing  to  Winnebago  City,  167^  miles.  Com- 
pleted to  Winnebago  City  in  1870.  Principal  classes  of  west- bound  freight — meroban- 
dise  and  lumber,  the  latter  mainly  from.  Wisconsin.  About  three-fifths  of  all  freight  is 
east-bound,  the  bulk  of  it  being  flour  and  grain  for  shipment  out  of  the  State.  In  1875, 
there  were  taken  from  this  road  246^795  barrels  of  flonr,  2,858,684  bushels  wheat,  nearly 
all  going  by  rail  through  Wisconsin. 

The  Chicago,  Dubuque  and  Minnesota  Railroad,  an  Iowa  road,  rnnning  from  Du- 
buque up  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  1872  extended  into  Minnesota  to  La 
Crescent,  in  Houston  County.  Distance  from  State  line  to  La  Crescent,  23  miles;  from 
Dubuque  to  La  Crescent,  117  miles.  Shipments  from  Minnesota  all  from  Chicago  and 
other  eastern  points. 

Shipments  out  of  Minnesota,  in  1875 :  100,174  bushels  wheat,  3,695  barrels  flour,  2,325 
bushels  oats,  11,348  bushels  corn,  6,317  bushels  barley. 

The  four  last  named  are  the  lines  to  the  east  terminating  south  of  Saint  Paul  and 
Minneapolis.  The  number  of  east  lines  will  be  completed  by  mentioning  the  North- 
em  Pacific  Railroad  running  from  Dnluth  westward  through  the  counties  of  Saint 
Louis,  Carlton,  Aitkin,  Crow  W^ing,  Cass,  Todd,  Wadena,  Otter  Tail,  Becker,  Clay,  to 
Moorhead,  on  the  Red  River,  and  continuing  thence  westward  through  Dakota  Terri- 
tory ;  Fargo,  opposite  Moorhead,  being  the  easternmost  point  in  Dakota.  Track  of  Lake 
Superior  and  Mississippi  Railroad  used  from  Duluth  to  Northern  Pacific  Junction,  24 
miles.  Distance  from  Dnluth  to  Fargo,  253  miles;  from  Northern  Pacific  Junction  to 
Fargo,  229  miles.  The  country  traversed  by  this  road  is  as  yet  but  sparsely  settled, 
and  shipments,  excepting  forest  products  and  merchandise  from  Duluth,  mainly  from 
the  counties  of  Clay,  Becker,  and  Otter  Tail.    Open  to  Moorhead  in  1871. 

All  lines  whose  traffic  with  other  States  is  mainly  with  States  east  having  been 
classed  as  lines  to  the  East,  only  three  roads  are  to  be  classed  as  lines  to  the  South, 
namely :  The  Saint  Paul  and  Sioux  City  and  the  Sioux  City  and  Saint  Paul  Railroads 
being  one  continuous  line  under  the  management  of  two  separate  corporations,  whose 
principal  officers,  however,  are  the  same  men.  Using  the  same  track  out  of  Saint  Paul 
to  Mendota  as  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway,  it  runs  sonthwaid 
up  the  east  side  of  the  Minnesota  River  to  the  south  bend  near  Mankato,  and  thenee 
southwest  through  the  counties  of  Blue  Earth,  Watonwan,  Cottonwood,  Jackson,  No- 
bles, and  farther  through  Iowa  to  Sioux  City.    Distance  from  Saint  Paul  to  8aint 
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James,  in  Watonwan  County,  (terminus  of  Saint  Paul  and  Sionx  City  part  of  road,) 
121  miles;  from  Saint  James  to  Sioux  City,  (Sioux  City  and  Saint  raul  part.)  149 
miles ;  whole  length,  270  miles.  Grain  and  flour  shipments  nearly  all  northward.  Of 
U,063y300  bushels  wheat  carried  northward,  in  1875,  881,434  bushels  were  shipments 
from  stations  in  Iowa,  548,843  bushels  of  it  were  transferred  at  Merriam  to  the  Minne- 
apolis and  Saint  Louis  Road  for  Minneapolis,  77,522  barrelu  of  floor  were  carried,  in 
1875,  northward,  nearly  all  from  stations  in  Minnesota,  and  54,083  barrels  of  it  from 
the  mills  at  Jordan,  in  Scott  County.  Shakopee,  county-seat  of  Scott,  and  an  impor- 
tant milling  point,  is  a  station  on  this  road,  but  its  flour  goes  by  Hastings  and  Dakota 
Division. 

Movements  of  other  grains:  Oats,  carried  north,  101,349  bushels,  one-third  of  it  from 
Iowa;  com,  carried  north,  37,998  bushels,  six-sevenths  of  it  from  Iowa;  barley,  carried 
north,  25,095  bushels,  mostly  from  this  State ;  flax-seed,  carried  north,  45,809  bushels, 
foor-fifihs  from  Iowa.  Road  completed,  in  1870,  to  Saint  James,  and.  in  1872,  to  Sionx 
City. 

The  Minneapolis  and  Saint  Louis  Railway,  running  southward  from  Minneapolis, 
west  of  the  Minnesota  River,  to  a  point  near  Carver,  in  Carver  County,  where  it  crosses 
the  river  and  connects  with  the  Saint  Paul  and  Sioux  City  Railroad  at  Merriam.  It  is 
as  yet  the  only  road  west  of  the  Minnesota  River  pursuing  a  southerly  direction.  Pro- 
jected through  the  counties  of  Scott,  Le  Seuer,  Waseca,  Freeborn,  to  a  connecting 
point  with  the  Central  of  Iowa  at  the  southern  boundary  line. 

Completed,  from  Minneapolis  to  Merriam,  27  miles,  in  1871.  1,311,910  bushels  wheat 
carried  by  this  road  in  1875,  all  or  nearly  all  for  Minneapolis ;  209,045  bushels  of  it 
came  from  Stillwater,  via  White  Bear,  over  the  Minneapolis  and  Dulnth,  (described  in 
connection  with  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  Railroad,)  and  726,994  bushels  were 
transferred  to  the  Minneapolis  and  Saint  Louis  Road  by  the  Saint  Paul  and  Sioux  City 
and  Hastings  and  Dakota  Division,  as  stated  above.  The  balance,  375,871  bushels, 
were  original  shipments  from  Hennepin  and  Carver  Counties. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  Minnesota,  originally  chartered  as  the  Minnesota  and  North- 
western, (name  changed,)  runs  from  Mankato  southward  through  Blue  Earth  and 
Faribault  Counties  to  Wells,  a  station  in  Faribault  County  on  theBouthem  Minneeota 
Railroad.  Distance,  40  miles.  Projected  southward  to  the  State  line,  and  northwiu^, 
via  Olencoe,  in  McLeod  County,  to  Saint  Cloud,  in  Stearns.  Completed  in  1874.  Car- 
ried in  1875,  289,531  bushels  wheat  from  stations  located  between  the  terminal  points, 
of  which  118,685  bushels  went  to  Mankato  and  170,846  bushels  to  Wells;  carries  oats 
and  other  grain  to  Mankato  from  all  other  stations. 

Question  14.  What  classes  of  goods  are  received  in  Minnesota  chiefly  from  Saint  Louis 
and  New  Orleans  7  In  the  same  connection  please  to  state  about  what  proportion  of 
the  sugar  and  molasses  consumed  in  Minnesota,  is  received  from  Saint  Louis  and  New 
Orleans,  and  what  proportion  from  the  East. 

A  few  articles,  such  as  rosin,  pitch,  castor-oil,  white  lead,  and  possibly  lard-oil  and 
wooden  ware  came  chiefly  from  those  places.  The  quantity  of  sugar  and  molasses 
from  Saint  Louis  and  New  Orleans  is  so  small  compared  with  the  imports  of  the  same 
class  of  goods  from  the  East,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  proportion  in 
the  absence  of  actual  statistics. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapidly  growing  importance  of  railroads  as  carriers  of  our 
exports  and  imports,  the  Saint  lA>uis  trade  is  still  largely  by  river,  and  growing  leas 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  business  of  the  State  as  it  grows  in  popnlation. 

Question  15.  Of  the  total  general  merchandise  received  at  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
and  Winona,  and  other  important  centers  of  trade,  of  the  commerce  of  which  you  can 
conveniently  gain  information,  about  what  proportion,  do  you  estimate,  comes  from 
Saint  Louis  and  New  Orleans  and  what  proportion  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee,  or 
direct  from  Atlantic  States  or  Atlantic  sea-ports  f 

Answer.  As  to  Saint  Louis  and  New  Orleans  see  answer  to  the  previous  inquiry.  As 
to  the  other  points,  information  adequate  or  snfficiently  accurate  to  state  the  propor- 
tion in  flgnres  not  obtainable.  As  to  all  classes  of  goods  that  may  be  bonght  in  east- 
em  cities,  the  merchants  in  the  three  cities  named  are  more  and  more  getting  into  the 
habit  of  making  purchases  east  of  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  believing  that  thereby 
they  will  obtain  goods  at  lower  rates,  and  getting  at  the  same  time  the  opportunity 
to  make  an  eastern  trip,  as  many  of  them  consider  it,  without  expense  to  themselves. 

Question  16.  Which  of  the  railroads  of  Minnesota  are  considered  exempt  from  the 
power  of  State  regulations,  under  the  rule  of  law  in  the  Dartmouth  College  case,  and 
in  the  charter  of  which  roads  has  the  State  retained  the  power  of  regnlatlog  freights 
and  fiircss  t 

Answer.  Answered  in  first  part  of  report.  When  the  tariff  law  of  1871  had  taken  ef- 
fect, the  Saint  Paul  and  Paciflc,  and  the  Iowa  and  Minnesota  Division  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  regulate  freights  and 
fares  by  virtue  of  express  grant  in  original  charter,  and  the  latter  road  (in  the  annual 
report  to  the  railroad  commissioners)  claimed  the  same  right  for  the  other  two  divis- 
ions by  simply  referring  to  answer  made  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota  Division  report  But  this 
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feature  of  tbe  qnefition  regarding  tbe  State's  rigbt  to  regulate  railroads  hss  not  been 
publicly  discussed.  In  anotber  form  tbe  question  as  to  tbe  State's  rigbt  to  reini1&t« 
18  now  before  tbe  United  States  Supreme  Court,  (see  decisions  in  railroail  comiuission- 
ers'  tbird  annual  report-,  of  wbicb  copy  bas  been  fnruisbed  tbe  Treasury  Deputmeot, 
witb  first  part  of  report.) 

Question  17.  Is  tbe  tbrougb  business  ffom  Minnesota  to  tbe  cities  of  the  Atlantio  set- 
board  cbiefly  carried  on  in  fast-freigbt  line  cars  of  roads  east  of  Cbicago,  or  in  cari 
belonging  to  roads  west  of  Cbicago  f 

Answer.  Cbiefiv  on  fast-freigbt  lines  of  roads  east  of  Cbicago. 

Question  18.  Please  to  present  sucb  illustrations  as  may  occur  to  you,  going  to  sbow 
tbe  manner  in  wbicb,  and  tbe  extent  to  wbicb  tbe  freigbt-rates  actually  cbaiged  oo 
Mississippi  River  and  on  tbe  lakes  regulate  rail  rates. 

Answer.  No  illustrations  except  tbe  difiference  in  tbe  rates  during  tbe  season  of  o&t- 
igation  and  in  winter,  wbicb  is  not  caused  wbolly  by  tbe  existence  of  water-lines. 

Wbile  tbese  undeniably  tend  to  tbe  lowering  of  rates,  tbe  frequent  redactions  inade 
by  rival  railway  lines  east  of  Cbicago  cause  sucb  a  confusion  in  tbe  question  of  rates 
that  our  most  experienced  shippers  are  unable  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  tbe  extent  to 
which  lake  rates  govern  rail  rates. 

Question  19.  Please  to  present  a  statement,  in  such  form  as  yon  may  deem  proper, 
concerning  any  facts  of  importance  relative  to  discriminating  or  dilferential  freight 
charges,  tbe  complaints  as  to  sucb  practices  in  Minnesota,  and  tbe  g^und  npon  which 
tbe  railroads  defend  their  practices  of  this  kind. 

Please  also  state  some  of  tbe  evils  which  have  resulted  to  tbe  public  generally  or  to 
particular  localities  from  discriminations  made  by  railroad  companies  ia  their  freight 
charges. 

Answer.  When  the  popular  hostility  to  the  railroads  cnlminatod  in  1874,  in  the  pas- 
sage of  a  legislative  act  creating  a  board  of  railroad  commissionern,  with  qnasi-jndi- 
cial  powers,  and  authority  to  regulate  freights  and  fares,  tbe  formerly  frequent  com- 
plaints regarding  discrimination  against  localities  and  persons  ceased,  and  tbe  next 
winter  the  hoard  %D£ts  legislated  out  of  ofjice  and  a  new  law  enacted  scarcely  equaling  the 
shadow  of  the  old  one ;  no  complaints  have  eince  been  heard.  As  to  discriminating  charges 
and  complaints  thereof  previous  to  1K74,  reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  the  joiot 
railroad  investigating  committee  of  1671,  and  to  the  railroad  oonimiasionen'  report  for 
1873,  page  411,  copies  of  wbicb  accompanied  the  first  part  of  this  report. 

Tbe  injurious  practices  complained  of  were :  First,  lower  charges  for  a  distance  to  a 
point  where  tbe  discriminating  road  was  brought  into  competition  with  other  roads, 
or  witb  anotber  road,  than  for  a  part  of  tbe  same  distance,  placing  tbe  intermediate 
points  at  a  disadvantage ;  second,  unreasonable  charges  for  a  short  distance  to  another 
road,  leading  to  a  better  market,  in  order  t.o  compelthe  shipper  to  send  his  freight  to 
market  by  tbe  discriminating  road ;  tbird,  unreasonable  charges  at  non-competiog 
points,  to  make  np  for  tbe  loss  at  competing  points ;  fourth,  lower  ratee  to  certain 
favored  wheat-buyers,  enabling  sucb  to  control  the  local  market;  fifth,  permitting  rail- 
road officials  to  trade  in  grain,  with  facilities  for  shipping  sniierior  to  those  afibrded 
other  shippers.  Tbe  roads  defended  their  discriminating  charges  against  certain  points 
and  in  favor  of  others  by  declaring  that  competition  compelled  tbeni  to  lower  rates 
where  lowered  in  order  to  get  the  business,  and  that  tbe  rates  charged  from  eomplain- 
ing*points  were  not  disproportionate  to  tbe  cost  of  carrying  tbe  freight  obtained  from 
such  points;  as  to  favored  shippers,  that  tbe  arrangement  was  supposed  to  be  to  tbe 
advantage  of  farmers,  or  the  circumstances  frequently  justify  a  departure  from  the 
tariffs  in  favor  of  large  single  shipments  or  shippers. 

The  evils  were  such  as  wonld  naturally  result  from  the  classes  of  discriminatioD  oom- 
plained  of,  and  are  too  plain  to  need  elucidation. 

Question  20.  What  proportion  of  tbe  total  value  of  tbe  surplus  products  of  Minoe- 
BOta  do  you  estimate  to  have  been  shipped  to  States  east,  and  what  proportion  to 
States  south,  during  the  year  1874  or  1875  f  Tbe  statistics  of  tbe  latest  year  of  which 
yon  have  reliable  data  may  be  assumed. 

Answer.  Tbe  total  value  of  exported  wheat,  barley,  flour,  and  lumber  in  1875  wis 
^$22,126,766.  No  exact  information  as  to  shipments  south,  except  of  lumber  and  wheat 
.and  flour  by  river.  Assuming  that  all  tbe  lumber  went  south,  (though  some  of  it  weat 
to  Illinois,)  tbe  value  of  surplus  products  shipped  to  States  south  (Inmber,  wheat,  and 
flour)  wonld  be  $3,096,104,  or  not  quite  14  per  cent,  of  tbe  foregoing  $22,126,766,  leaving 
€6  per  cent,  as  the  proportion  shipped  to  States  east. 

Ko  information  on  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  proportion  of  shipment  of  minor 
products  ea  t  •!  sosith. 

Question  21.  Is  there  now  or  has  there  ever  been  any  law  of  Minnesota  prescribing 
the  limit  of  any  particular  charge  for  tbe  transportation  of  either  freight  or  paaaengen, 
or  for  preventing  a  greater  charge  for  a  less  than  for  a  greater  distance  f 

Answer.  The  tariff  law  of  1871  limited  charges.  The  railroad-oommissiooer  law  of 
1874  gave  the  power  to  establish  rates  into  the  hands  of  the  board  of  commimoners. 
and  especially  prohibited  a  greater  charge  for  a  less  than  for  a  greater  distance.   Tbe 
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latter  law  was  repealed  in  1875.  The.  new  law  of  tbat  year,  still  in  force,  does  not  pre- 
scribe or  authorize  the  prescribing  of  limits  to  railroad  char^j^;  it  provides  penalties  for 
the  violation  of  its  provisions,  one  of  which  forbids  *'  unreasonable  charges, '  and  if  such 
are  construed  to  include  *'a  fireater  charge  for  a  less  than  for  a  greater  distance,"  then 
also  the  present  law  may  indirectly  be  called  a  "  law  for  preventing  a  greater  charge 
for  a  less  than  for  a  greater  distance." 

Question  22.  Of  the  total  amount  of  grain«shipped  south  from  Minnesota  on  the  Mis- 
siseippi  River,  about  what  proportion  was  transferred  to  railroads  and  transported  to 
the  ports  on  Lake  Michigan,  or  direct  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  f 

Answer.  The  wheat  and  flour  shipped  down  the  river  from  the  State  in  1875  amounted 
to 2,567,694  bushels,  (including  flour  at  5  bushels  per  barrel,)  of  which  2,316,985  bushelSi 
or  90.2  per  cent.,  were  transferred  to  railroads  for  further  shipment  eastward. 

Question  23.  Please  to  give  the  rail  and  river  rates  for  the  transport  of  grain  from 
Winona  and  from  Saint  Paul  to  Saint  Louis  during  the  year  1875. 

Answer.  As  to  rail  grain  rates  from  Saint  Paul  and  Winona  to  Saint  Louis,  (via  line 
west  of  the  Mississippi,)  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway^  has  a  through 
tariff,  of  which  no  copy  obtained ;  but  hardly  any  grain  shipped  by  that  route  to  Saint 
Lonis  from  Minnesota.  River  rates  to  Saint  Louis  from  Winona  and  Saint  Paul,  25 
cents  per  100  pounds. 

Rail-rates  for  grain  from  Winona  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  stated  by  the  general 
freight  agent  of  Clitcago  and  Northwestern  Railway  to  have  been  27  cents  per  100 
pounds  throughout  the  year  over  his  road. 

By  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway:  25  cents  per  100  pounds  from 
April  to  Septeml>er ;  27  cents  from  September  to  end  of  year,  (see  accompanying  special 
tariffs.)  From  Saint  Panl :  25  cents  from  April  to  September,  30  cents  from  September, 
(see  same  tariffs.)  Rail  and  lake  and  rail  rates  to  New  York  and  to  Montreal :  no 
throagh  rail  rates  affectin||; the  charge  for  distance  from  Minnesota  to  Milwaukee  or 
Chicago ;  endless  fluctuations  in  charge  for  distance  from  Chicago  eastward. 

One  of  the  fast>freight-line  agents  gave  me  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York, 
varying  from  30  to  40  cents  per  100  pounds  between  March  25  and  October  1,  1875. 
Winter  rates  higher. 

No  information  regarding  rates  to  Montreal. 

Unable  to  get  lake  and  rail  rat«s  to  New  York  via  Milwaukee  or  Chicago.  However, 
as  to  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  the  general  freight  agent  has  stated  that 
for  all  grain  from  Minnesota  going  east  of  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  his  road  received  the 
fall  rates  to  Chicago  or  Milwaukee ;  thus  the  lake  and  rail  rates  east  by  that  road  must 
have  been  the  27  cents  per  100  pounds  to  the  lake — the  lake  and  rail  rates  thence  to 
point  of  destination.  " 

As  to  rail  rates  from  Winona  to  Dn  Luth,  the  general  freight  agent  of  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior and  Mississippi  Railroad  informed  me  tbat  be  oftered  to  carry  grain  from  Winona 
to  Du  Luth  last  year  for  the  price  charged  from  Winona  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago, 
bnt  received  no  freight. 

Through-freight  tariff  to  Saint  Lonis  of  Keokuk  Northern  Line  Packet  Company 
forwarded  herewith.  Copy  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  through  tariff  not 
obtained.    Was  told  that  there  is  no  through  tariff  to  New  Orleans. 

Copy  inclosed  of  fast-freight  Red  Line  tariff  between  Chicago  at  the  East,  all  the 
lines  having,  I  believe,  the  same  tariff  rates.  Adding  rates  to  Chicago  gives  throagh 
rates.    Copies  of  local  tariff  inclosed. 

The  following  should  have  been  included  under  grain  rail  rates  to  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago : 

Statement  of  rates  in  1875  furnished  by  general  freight  agent  of  West  Wisconsin 
Railway : 

In  the  yew  1875.                                                             Grain.  Flonr. 

November  25  to  March  18 30  cents  per  100  pounds.  60  cen  ts  per  barrel. 

March  18  to  June  15 25  cents  per  100  pounds.  50  cents  per  barreU 

June  15  to  June  28 20  cents  per  100  pounds.  40  cents  per  barrel. 

June  28  to  September  1 20  cents  per  100  pounds.  35  cents  per  barrel. 

September  1  to  November  22 25  cents  per  100  pounds.  50  cents  per  barrel. 

The  West  Wisconsin  rates  being  all  from  Saint  Panl  (not  fh>m  Winona)  to  Chicago 
or  Milwaukee. 

All  foregoing  rates  are  general  or  special  tariff  rates.  The  departnres  from  them  in 
indivfdual  cases  are,  however,  so  frequent  and  great,  that  the  tariff  rates  £[ive  no  cor- 
rect information  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  transportation  to  the  shippers  during  the  peri- 
ods of  great  activity  in  the  through  business 

During  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  1H76,  competition  between  fast-freight  lines 
causefl  great  reduction  in  rates ;  so  much,  that  one  of  the  agents  st4ited  that  his  line  had 
carried  freight  for  nothing ;  meaning,  of  course,  that  the  proportion  chargeable  to  the 
distance  from  Chicago  to  the  East  of  the  rates  received  was  next  to  nothing,  and  yet 
the  tariff  showed  ordinary  rates. 
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E.— QiHMNly  of  grai*  o/  toA  Mitd  proiueei  I*  m*nmtta,  1860  to  Vflh. 
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•  Vo  itMlitlci  ooUcotod  iD  UlnitHoUh 

Tbe  tgant  Sat  1B59  «re  tlioio  of  the  United  States  oersui  nf  1860.  Thoio  for  \m 
from  nport  State  comtDioaioDerofstaCiatics  of  that  year.  ThoeeforlSAS,  lU6e,  l^froa 
nporl  of  State  auditor,  to  vrhom  returns  for  the  three  yean  namnd  were  made. 
For  166G  tbej  vere  very  poor ;  wherefore  all  omitted  except  wheat.  For  same  reavoi 
rye,  barley,  and  baoknbeat,  omitted  fur  1866,  and  rye  and  buckwheat  for  1887.  Thon 
for  186'«-18T5  fmm  reports  of  State  commJuionei  of  statUttcB,  which  office  wu  n- 
eetabUdhed  in  ItKS. 
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ANSWER  TO  INQUIRIES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMERCE  OP  LOUISVILLE 
AND  THE  COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENTS  TO  AND  FROM  THAT  CITV  BX  EIVEE 
AND  By  BAIL,  BY  MR.  C.  H.  POPE,  OF  LOUISVILLE,  KV.,  1876. 

'  Qnntion  1.  Plean  to  present  cunparatlTe  Btatiatiea  as  to  flight  rat«8  from  Lonii- 
Tilte  to  three  or  foar  principftt  poiata  in  the  Southern  States,  by  river  and  rail,  dnring 
lhe7earlH75,  indiestiuH the  relative  rates  by  riTernnd  rail  iluring  bigb  and  low  water. 
Puinta  suggeated :  Noahvllle,  MempbU,  Vioksbargh,  and  New  Orleans. 

SCHBDCLB  5. — Slalrmenl  tkowing  tie  arerage  river  and  rail  rata  for  (he  tranipori  of  ner- 
ekandite  of  Ue  tamt  elati  from  LoauriUe  (o  tke  eompetitivt  points  in  tke  Soatktm  Statet 
during  took  month  of  lh«  year  1UT5,  lotfelhtr  ititK  the  areragi  ilage  of  miter. 

PKB  100  POUNDS. 
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The  alHive  rail  ratee  are  taken  from  the  tarib  of  the  LoniivlUe  and  Nosbvllle  and 
Qreat  Southern  Railroad  and  conneotinns. 

The  Eliiabetbtown  and  Padaoab  Railroad,  or  the  Lonisville,  Fadncah  ani]  Sonth- 
WBstrm  Railroad,  as  it  la  now  called,  dnplicated  the  rates  given  b;  the  Lnaisville 
and  Nashville  and  Great  BonChern  Railroad  above,  as  both  roads  are  monopolies,  and 
have  oombiaed  on  tariOs  to  competitive  points. 

The  river  rates  for  low  water  daring  the  latter  parts  of  Jaonary  and  May  and 
thioDghont  tbe  raonths  of  September  and  October  were  merely  nomlaal,  as  boats 
coold  not  take  freight  at  any  pdoe.    A  tow  light  boats  ran,  bat  tbtdr  high  rates,  with 
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the  insurance  and  extreme  ancertainty  as  to  time  of  delivery,  caused  them  to  do  abso- 
lutely nothing  at  competitive  points. 

In  low  water,  when  the  boats  do  anything,  their  rule  is  to  double  or  treble  their 
rates,  or  otherwise  to  be  governed  by  the  necessities  of  the  case.  For  example,  freights 
which  at  high  water  range  from  12i  to  20  cents  would  at  low  water  be  placed  at  40  or 
50  cents. 

The  classification  of  river  freight  is  extremely  irregnlar  to  competitive  points. 

First  class  would  include  manufactured  tobacco,  furniture,  and  bulky  articles  of  that 
nature. 

Second  class— dry  goods,  groceries,  hollow  castings,  &.o. 

Third  class.    Very  little  river  freight  is  taken  under  this  head. 

Fourth  class — bacon,  lard,  bagging,  iron,  tobacco,  (by  the  hogshead,)  &e. 

Whisky,  flour,  pork,  &o.,  are  taken  at  so  much  per  barrel ;  plows  by  the  piece.  In 
the  table  I  bave  reduced  the  rail  and  river  tarii£),  so  far  as  possible,  to  a  common  clasii- 
fication,  that  the  desired  comparison  may  be  made. 

Table  showing  depth  of  water  in  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal  (at  its  head)  during  th 

year  1875. 


Month. 


January... 
February. . 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
Beptember 
October  ... 
November 
December 


Firth  day. 

Fifteenth 
day. 

FLin. 

FLin. 

13    3 

6    4 

9    7 

6    3 

15    6 

13    0 

11    9 

9    3 

0    4 

8    1 

6    8 

6    9 

7    8 

11    3 

95    0 

9    0 

4  10 

3    5 

3  10 

4    5 

3    8 

8    4 

9    8 

10    6 

TwcBtr 
fifth  day. 


it  ilk 

4   C 

8   C 

13  0 
8   4 

6  7 

7  10 

14  10 

7  1 

3  ( 

4  10 

8  3 

9  ( 


Above  taken  from  the  daily  records  made  by  B.  Durett,  comer  Fourth  and  Water 
streets. 

The  stage  of  water  during  the  past  year  has  been  a  remarkably  good  one.  The 
water  in  the  Indiana  chute,  which  is  the  shallowest  part  of  the  channel  in  the  rapids 
opposite  the  city,  is  two  feet  lower  than  the  canal  level. 

Our  ordinary  river-steamers  draw  from  5  to  7^  feet ;  8  feet  of  water  in  the  chute  is 
considered  a  good  stage.  There  are  some  light  flat-boats  and  small  crafts,  however, 
that  can  run  in  3  feet  of  water. 

Question  2.  A  statement  showing  the  total  tonnage  shipped  south  and  received  from 
the  South  by  river  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  (Mr.  Fink  will  present  the  facts 
as  to  tonnage  by  rail.) 

Answer.  There  is  no  record  kept  of  the  freight  received  and  shipped  by  river  except 
upon  the  shipping-books  of  the  various  steamers.  Our  board  of  tnide,  at  its  most 
flourishing  stage,  did  not  separate  the  river  from  the  rail  items  eitlier  in  exports  or  im- 
ports. 

I  send  herewith  all  of  the  published  reports  of  the  board,  and  inclose  also  two  tables 
(see  Exhibit  B,)  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  city  from  1865  to  1^73.  These 
schedules  I  have  compiled  from  the  published  and  unpublished  documents  of  the  board, 
and  they  contain  all  the  statistical  information  which  exists  upon  the  subject. 

The  imports  and  exports  over  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  are  very  per- 
fectly exhibited  in  the  annual  reports  of  that  company,  and  they  are  the  most  perfect 
Bet  of  statistics  for  the  ground  which  they  touch  upon  in  the  whole  city.  I  idcIoss 
copies  of  all  these  reports  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  viz,  for  l866-*67,  l^- 
'66,  1869-70,  and  1874-75.  I  have  also  compiled  two  tables  (see  Exhibit  C)  show- 
ing the  imports  and  exports  over  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  from  1866  to 
1875. 

Any  information  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  set  forth  in  these  railroad  reports  for- 
warded for  years  other  than  they  represent,  can  be  obtained  by  consulting  the  official 
copies  kept  on  file  with  the  secretary  of  the  road  at  this  point. 

Question  3.  Please  to  present  statistics  showing  the  receipts  of  cotton  at  Louisville 
each  year  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  also  the  statistics  of  shipments  of 
cotton  from  Louisville  to  points  north  and  east  of  Louisville. 

Schedule  X  Number  of  bales  of  cotton  received  at  Louisville  by  river  and  rail  from 
1850  to  1875. 

Answer.  As  the  information  upon  this  head  has  been  collated  from  various  soorces, 
each  incomplete,  I  present  tables  showing  the  total  information,  and  leave  to  the  de- 
partment such  classification  of  this  knowledge  as  will  best  subserve  its  requirements. 
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Table  1. — Shwnng  the  total  importe  and  exports  of  cotton,  taken  from  hoard  of  trade  reporte. 


Date. 


From  Harcb  31, 1865.  to  April  1. 1866 

From  March  31. 1866,  to  April  1, 1867 

F^m  March  31, 1867,  to  April  1, 1€68 

From  March  31, 1868,  to  April  1. 1869 

From  March  31, 1869.  to  April  1. 1870 

From  March  31, 1870.  to  Auffost  31, 1870  ... 
From  Aofcnst  31, 1870,  lo  September  1, 1871 
From  Aaguat  31, 1»71,  to  September  1. 1873 
From  August  31, 1872,  to  September  1, 1873 


Importa 


56,828 
79,168 
156,602 
136,958 
151. 635 
58,656 
323,551 
801,734 
833, 152 


Szporta. 


34,461 

77,399 
158,945 
137,593 
150,  407 

57, 743 
318,964 
801,345 
833,563 


Table  2. — Showing  the  total  importa  and  exports  of  cotton  by  months  from  Septemher,  1870, 

to  November,  1873,  inclusive. 


Months. 


1870. 

September 

October 

Kovember , 

December 

1871. 

January  

February  

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Auffust 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1872. 

January  

February 


Imported. 

Exported. 

6.410 

6.635 

97,586 

86,194 

40,880 

41,394 

47»154 

45,934 

48.569 

54.490 

58,351 

47,910  ; 

36.334 

34,950 

32.868 

85,290 

14.881 

16.866 

8.844 

8,429 

6,392 

6,677 

4,953 

4,805 

3,533 

3,430 

26,869 

86,444 

88,160 

89.938 

33,759 

34.958 

31,890 

89,855 

95,433 

85,423 

Months. 


Maroh 

April 

May , 

June , 

July , 

Annrnst 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1873. 

January  

February 

Maroh 

April 

May , 

Jnne 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November* 


Imported 


17,493 

16, 767 

5,781 

8,892 

8.535 

1,305 

4,364 

83,825 

29,765 

32, 192 


2P,96l 

3A473 

83,033 

84,939 

13,735 

12,776 

9,482 

8,618 

8,070 

15,  417 

35,987 


Exported. 


17,503 

15,904 

5,488 

8,549 

9,405 

1,466 

3,789 

21.087 

99.807 

88,887 


36.356 
92,668 
81,106 
84,633 
12,350 
13,456 
10,297 
8,817 
7,759 
16.311 
36,332 


*  The  records  of  the  board  of  trade  stop  at  this  point 

Table  3. — Showing  amounts  of  cotton  received  over  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Bailroad, 

July  1, 1866,  to  January  30, 1875. 

1866-'e7 71,808 

18e7-'68 130,194 

1868-'69 144,389 

1869-'70 164,577 

1370-71 295,990 

l'<7l-72 207,492 

ldr2-73 222,720 

187-3-74 286,946 

1874-75 214,442 

Remarks. — ^Tbere  is  no  cotton  shipped  from  ibis  point  over  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad.  Of  the  exports  over  that  road  for  nine  years  (Eshibit  C)  we  find 
but  16  bales. 

Table  4. — From  the  reports  of  the  National  Cotton  Exchange  shetving  overland  movement 


Year— 


Bndioic  September  1. 1874 

Ending  September  1. 1875 

September  1, 1875^  to  February  89, 1876 


Shipped  from  Lonisville  north  and  east 
by  railroad. 


s 


67.944 
45,998 


II 


11 

.8 


i 


110, 733 
116,937 


a  «e 


81,189 
89,051 


S 


199,866 
191,976 
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An  inspection  of  tables  1  and  4  shows  that  the  first  board  of  trade  year,  the  cotton 
exchange  year,  and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  year  end  in  different  months. 
Most  of  the  cotton  moving  throagh  Louisville,  so  moves  from  September  to  April. 

The  movements  for  July  and  August  are  comparatively  small  and  very  nearly  nni- 
form,  so  that,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  we  may,  withont  serious  error,  take  the 
railroad  year  and  the  cotton  exchange  year  as  ending  at  the  same  time. 

An  approximation  to  the  river  receipts  up  to  1873  might  be  obtained  by  subtracting 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  receipts  from  the  totals  for  the  varioas  years. 
Or,  so  far  as  table  2  extends,  the  board  of  trade  years  may  be  redaeed  to  the  railroad 
standard. 

At  present  our  river  receipts  and  shipments  are  very  small,  and  will  about  counter- 
balance each  other.  From  our  cotton  factors  I  learn  that  the  total  receipts  by  river  of 
cotton  for  1875  were  only  about  1,000  bales.  They  shipped  about  this  amount  by  river 
to  Cincinnati  and  the  East. 

The  National  Cotton  Exchange  mentions  in  its  reports  ''  amount  of  cotton  received 
at  Cincinnati  by  river."  Should  not  this  amount  be  included  in  the  general  cottoo 
movement  through  Louisville,  as  it  all  passes  and  stops  at  this  point,  and  some  of  it  is 
transferred  here  1  This  transfer,  however,  would  be  included  under  the  railroad  ship- 
ments. 

The  receipts  at  Cincinnati  by  river,  as  mentioned  in  the  National  Cotton  Exchange 
report  from  S#pteraber  1, 1875,  to  February  29, 1875,  were  34,086  bales. 

Question  4.  Please  to  define  on  a  cheap  map  the  area  of  the  surplus  tobaeoo-produo- 
ing  region  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  by  means  of  a  blue  line,  and  the  limits  of 
the  section  from  which  tobacco  is  shipped  to  Louisville  by  means  of  a  red  line,  and  also 
present  such  statistics  as  you  have  at  command  showing  the  increase  of  the  tobaooo- 
crop  of  the  West  daring  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

i^swer.  The  area  of  the  surplus  tobacco-producing  region  weat  of  the  Allegbaoy 
Mountains  includes,  as  I  understand  it,  the  area  of  the  tobacco-producing  region  whose 
product  is  not  shipped  to  Louisville.  Referring  to  the  section  of  country  inclosed  in 
tiie  black  line  on  the  map,  (see  reference-book,  page  25,)  which  represents  thia  arM,  it 
will  be  seen  to  inclnde  Southern  Missouri  and  Northeastern  Arkansas.  Of  these  sectiona, 
as  well  as  of  West  Virginia,  and  those  portions  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  composed 
between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Alleghany  Mountains,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  they 
are  but  sparsely  settled,  and  tobacco  is  grown  only  in  limited  quantities  for  home  con- 
sumption and  not  as  a  commercial  product.  Aa  they  are,  however^  producing-regioos, 
it  has  been  thought  beat  to  include  them. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Eastern  Kentucky  are  all  tobacco-produoinsr  regions, 
though  the  same  attention  has  not  been  given  to  its  culture  as  in  Western  Kentucky. 
It  is,  however,  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  warrant  these  sections  being  included  in 
tbie  area.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  found  that  a  very  fine  leaf- tobacco,  similar  to  thai 
raised  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  can  be  grown  in  Southern  Wisconsin,  and  the  increase 
of  the  product  in  that  section  has  been  so  material  as  to  be  worthy  of  note.  Prior  to 
1861  Tennessee  was  noted  as  a  great  tobacco-growing  State,  but  repeated  planting  of 
this  staple  has  exhausted  the  soil  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  its  culture  unremnnera- 
tive,  and  hence  it  has  to  a  great  extent  been  supplanted  by  cotton  and  grain.  Iq  a 
similar  manner  the  soil  of  West  Vii^tuia  has  been  injured  till  tobacco  there  is  losing 
its  poattion  as  the  most  important  crop. 

Tne  section  from  which  tobacco  is  shipped  to  Louisville  is  indicated  by  the  bios 
shading,  and  requires  some  explanation. 

The  vicissitudes  of  commerce,  variations  in  freight  tariffs,  high  and  low  water  in  nav- 
igable streams,  or  other  causes  operating  on  facilities  for  marketing  this  product,  send- 
ing it  to  one  place  in  one  season  and  to  another  the  next,  render  it  impossible  to  define 
this  area  with  absolnt-e  certainty.  Attention  is  called  to  the  following  observations, 
which  embrace  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  best  informed  tobacco  merchants  of  Loois- 
ville,  and  which  will  aid  in  forming  a  correct  Judgment  of  the  tobacco  movement  which 
centers  at  this  point. 

The  division  mto  districts,  noted  in  the  article  on  tobacco  for  1875,  (see  refereoce- 
book,  page  18,)  is  the  one  commonly  accepted  among  the  dealers. 

1.  The  Paducah  or  western  district  ships  about  three-fourths  of  its  product  to  Pada- 
cah  direct.  About  one-fourth  is  shipped  to  Louisville,  principally  from  Marshall,  Cal- 
loway, Fulton,  and  Hickman  Counties. 

2.  The  Ohio  River  district  ships  principally  to  Louisville.  . 

3.  The  Lower  Qreeu  River  district  ships  principally  to  Louisville  also.  In  this  dis- 
trict, however,  the  tobacco  raised  in  Henderson,  Union,  and  Daviess  Counties  is  largely 
stemmed  by  local  factories  and  exported  direct.  The  balance  is  redried  at  Henderson 
and  forwarded  to  this  point. 

4.  From  the  Green  River  district  the  tobacco  comes  chiefly  to  Louisville. 

5.  Also  from  the  Upper  Qreen  River  district. 

6.  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  controls  most  of  the  tobacco  from  the  Clarksville  district. 
There  is  also  a  great  deal  stemmed  in  this  region  and  shipped  direct  to  the  East  or 
exported.    A  very  slight  fraction  finds  its  way  to  Louisville. 
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7.  LooiHytlle  handle*  largely  the  prod  act  of  the  Camberland  River  district. 

8.  The  O  weD  and  Kentacky  River  district  divides  its  shipments  about  equally  between 
Loaisville  and  Cincinnati. 

9, 10,  and  11.  The  Boone  Connty,  the  Pendleton  County,  and  the  Mason  County  dis- 
tricts send  their  tobacco  almost  entirely  to  Cincinnati. 

The  annual  reviews  of  the  tobacco  market,  (see  reference-book,  pages  4  to  25,)  give 
the  most  complete  crop-f t  itistios  that  I  am  able  to  present. 

In  this  city  there  are  nineteen  manufactories  of  tobacco. 

I  am  informed  by  Col.  J.  F.  Bnckner,  of  the  internal  revenue  department,  that  the  tax 
paid  on  tobacco  from  July  1, 1875,  to  January  8, 1876,  was  $679,482.37;  and  from  Jan- 
uary 8  to  April  1, 1876,  it  was  $330,578.53. 

Question  5.  Please  to  present  a  ashedule  showing  the  relati^  magnitude  of  the 
principal  and  other  commodities  of  the  commerce  of  Louisville  during  the  year  1875, 
specifying  in  the  order  of  magnitude  the  principal  articles  and  including  all  the  rest 
nnder  the  title  "  all  other  articles."  Please  to  mention  in  the  relative  order  of  impor- 
tance the  chief  commercial  and  indnstrial  interests  of  Louisville. 

Answer.  Table  of  mauufacturing  industries  in  relative  order  of  importance  for  1875 : 

IndiistriM.  Prodaot  for  1879. 

1.  Pork  packing : $8,141,000 

2.  Tobacco,  ping,  fine-cnt,  smoking,  and  cigars 4,231,300 

3.  Fermented  liquors  and  spirits : •    4,225,000 

4.  Hvdraalic  cement 2,600.000 

6.  Tanneries 2,185,000 

«.  Fonnderies 1,950,000 

7.  Furniture,  (including  chairs) 1,875,000 

8.  Agricultural  implements 1,850,000 

9.  Flour 1.764,000 

10.  Doors,  blinds,  sash,  Ac 1,430,000 

11.  Ready-made  clothing 1,250,000 

12.  Book-binding  and  publishing 1,000.000 

13.  Stone  and  marble  works 925,000 

14.  Pipe,(Kasand  water).*. KiO.OOO 

15.  Lumber 825.000              / 

16.  Mineral  oils  and  lard 775.000 

17.  Bridge-building 750.000 

18.  Picture-frames,  show-oases,  and  molding •  675.000 

19.  Rolling-mills 642,000 

20.  Bagging  and  rope 610,000 

21.  Saddles  and  harness 600,000 

22-  Candles  and  soap 582,000 

23.  Woolen-mills 570,00Q 

24.  Boots  and  shoes 500,000 

25.  Paper-mills 500,000 

26.  All  other  manufactures 9,945,000 

Total 51.250,300 

So  far  as  the  indnstrial  interesta  of  Louisville  are  concerned,  the  above  is  the  best 
answer  I  can  give  to  the  inquiry  within  the  time  given  me  from  available  data. 

In  regard  to  the  purely  commercial  interests  of  our  city,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to 
refer  to  tables  (Exhibit  B)  of  imports  and  exports,  to  the  published  reports  (sent  here- 
with) of  our  board  of  trade,  to  information  contained  in  Exhibit  C,  to  factJi  given  in 
answer  to  qnestion  21,  and  to  the  review  of  Louisville's  condition,  given  in  the  pamph- 
lets entitled  ** Annual  review  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Louisville,  by  John  Clarke 
Sc  Brother,"  and  "  Kentucky  and  Louisville,**  both  of  which  are  sent  herewith. 

From  all  of  these  sources  a  general  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  importance  of  Louis- 
Tille  as  a  point  of  exphange  and  distribution,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  exchanges 
made  here. 

Qnestion  6.  Of  the  total  quantity  of  coal  received  at  Louisville  during  the  year  1875, 
how  many  tons  were  received  by  the  Ohio  River  from  points  above,  and  how  many 
tons  were  received  from  mines  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  f  Also,  the  quantity  of  coal 
received  by  rail  from  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana. 
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Answer.  The  total  quantity  of  coal  received  at  Louisville  by  varioas  rootea  was,  for 
the  year  1875.  an  follows : 


Kiod. 


How  received. 


Pittsbnrgh  lump 

Pittsburgh  nut 

Kentucky  coal;  (various  mines) 

Pomeroy 

Kanawha 

Cannel 

Anthracite,  (2,600  tons) 


Total 


River 

....do 

Bail.. 

Kiver 

....do 

....do 

Bail.. 


Amount. 


31,717.000 

:5,030,000 

1,498,900 

700,000 

100,000 

60,000 

78,432 


36, 184, 332 


Our  coal  (anthracite  excepted)  is  always  bought  and  sold  by  the  bushel.  The  above 
figures  may  be  reduced  id  pounds,  at  the  rate  ot  seventy^six  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

There  is  practically  no  coal  whatever  received  from  Indiana  and  Illinois.  A  few 
straggling  car-loads  mi|^ht  get  across  the  bridge  in  thecourseof  a  year,  but  not  enough 
to  affect  the  trade  of  a  single  dealer,  much  less  the  city  market.  Five  thousand  boshdi 
would  probably  cover  the  annual  receipts  from  these  sources.  In  1873,  when  we  bad 
a  short  coal  famine,  a  small  amount  of  Indiana  coal  was  forced  into  the  market  from 
that  cause,  but  the  import  even  then  did  not  exceed  25,000  bushels.  Probably  it  did 
not  reach  that  amount. 

Our  home  mines  will  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  that  source  of  sap- 
ply  in  the  future. 

Of  the  Pomeroy  coal  mentioned  above,  two-thirds  was  sold  to  steamboats  and  never 
came  into  the  city.    It  was  simply  received  here  and  sold  from  here. 

The  other,  then,  was  consumed  in  Louisville.  There  wa^  also  received  at  this  port 
780,000  bushels  of  Pittsburgh  coke  during  1875. 

Of  the  caunel-coal  above  mentioned,  our  gas-works  used  two-thirds,  balance  coo- 
Bomed  in  the  city. 

Question  7.  Of  the  total  coal  received  at  Louisville,  what  proportion  is  consumed  at 
that  point,  and  what  proportion  is  shipped  below  f 

Answer.  The  coal  snipped  below  in  1875  was  as  follows : 

Binlid& 

Pittsburgh  lump 20,700,000 

Pittsburgh  nut 1,090,000 

Total 21,790,000 

From  the  table,  in  answer  to  previous  question,  we  find  that — 

Total  coal  received  1875  was 36,184,332 

Amount  shipped  below 21,790,000 

Consumed  at  Louisville 14,394,332 

This  amount  was  divided  as  follows : 

Pittsburgh  lump 11,017,000 

Pittsburgh  nut 940,000 

Kentucky  coal 1,498,900 

Pomeroy 700.000 

Kanawha 100,000 

Cannel ^ 60,000 

Anthracite 78,432 

Total 14.394,338 

The  amount  of  coke  shipped  below  was  600,000  bushels,  leaving  for  consumption 
here,  ( 1875,)  180,000  bushels. 

The  coal  shipped  below  is  not  so  shipped  by  Louisville  firms,  but  by  the  Pittsburgh 
miners  direct.  It  is  all,  however,  gauged  at  this  point,  (with  the  exception  of  a  little 
Pomeroy,  which  is  measured  atCinciunatt,)so  that  ports  below  on  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Bivers  buy  coal  by  Louisville  gauge. 

I  append  a  table  showing  the  total  amount  of  coal  which  has  come  out  of  Ilia  Mo- 
nongahela  Biver  since  1844.  This  river  furnishes  the  coal-supply  for  the  entire  river* 
flection  of  the  West  and  Southwest  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans. 
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Of  the  whole  qnantity  thus  mined  about  three-flfths  stop  as  Louisville. 

One-fifth  is  leU  here  for  consuniptiou  and  the  remaiuiiig  two-fii'ths  supply  the  mar- 
kets  of  the  Lower  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  A  glauce  at  the  following  table  will 
show  how  immensely  the  coal-trade  has  grown  during  tbe  thirty  ycuvrs  of  im  existence. 

Oar  table  of  Louisville  cousamption  above  given  shows  that  Kentucky  coal  cod- 
tribntes  one-tenth  of  the  total  coal  consumed  here. 

Total  amount  of  coal  shipped  out  of  the  Monongahela  River  from  1844  to  1875— 
taken  from  the  records  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. : 

Year.  Basbels. 

1844 2,7:i7,150 

1845 t 4,605,185 

1846 7,605,185 

1847 9,  ,546, 127 

1848 9,818,361 

1849 9.708,507 

1850 12,297,767 

1851 12,528,228 

1852 14,839.341 

1853 15,716,367 

1854 f. 17,716,367 

1855 22.234,009 

1856 8,588,005 

1857 28,973,596 

1858 25,696,168 

1859 28,286,281 

1860 37,947,732 

1861 20,865,722 

1862 18,583,956 

1863 26,444,252 

18(14 35,070,916 

1885 39,  ,522, 792 

1866 42,615,300 

1867 30,072,766 

1868 45,301,000 

1869 52,512,600 

1870 57,  .576, 400 

1871 48,621,300 

1872 54,208, 8<»0 

1873 55,113,495 

1874 65,8H1,700 

1875 61,409,000 

Tbe  preceding  tables  and  information  on  this  subject  1  have  collated  from  onr  coal- 
dealers  and  conl-gaugers,  as  there  are  none  but  private  records  kept  on  the  subject. 

Question  8.  What  are  the  present  rates  of  toll  on  tbe  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal, 
both  on  ascending  and  descending  tonnage  f 

Answer.  The  tolls  on  ascending  and  descending  tonnage  are  the  saTie.  Present  rates, 
as  furnished  by  Mr.  Adams,  of  the  canal  office,  are :  Ten  cents  per  ton,  registered  ton- 
nage, for  steamers  and  model  barges. 

Eight  cents  per  ton,  computed  tonnage,  on  square  barges.  Five  dollars  is  the  least 
charge  for  opening  the  locks. 

On  small  tugs  (7  to  20  tons)  and  on  small  flat-boats  (10  to  20  tons)  the  charge  is  $5 
each,  whether  they  pass  singly  or  in  tows. 

Abont  fifteen  of  tbese  small  vessels  may  be  locked  through  at  once. 

These  rates  were  adopted  on  receipt  of  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  tbe 
Chief  of  Engineers  under  date  of  January  21,  1875. 

Question  9.  Please  to  present  any  facts  at  your  oommand  in  regard  to  reduction  made 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  in  tolls  on  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal. 

Answer.  Before  the  transfer  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal  to  the  Government 
tbe  rates  of  toll  were :  Fifty  cents  per  ton,  registered  tonnage,  on  steamers  and  model 
barges ;  three  cents  per  superficial  foot  on  square  barges  loaded  with  salt  or  produce; 
two  cents  per  superficial  foot  on  square  barges  otherwise  loaded ;  and  one  cent  per 
superficial  foot  on  square  barges  empty.  Small  barges  and  tugs  were  charged  regularly 
by  their  tonnage  instead  of  the  price. 

The  rates  miMe  by  the  Government  on  taking  charge  of  the  canal  June  10, 1874,  were : 
Ten  cents  per  ton  on  steamers,  registered  tonnage ;  five  cents  per  ton  on  square  barges, 
calculated  tonnage;  five  cents  per  ton  on  model  barges,  registered  tonnage;  three  dol- 
lars ft>r  opening  tbe  locks;  and  three  dollars  each  for  tugs  and  small  misoellaneous 
barg'8. 

The  present  rates  of  toll  (see  answer  to  question  8)  were  adopted  on  January  21, 
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1875.    For  recent  changes  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  see  printed  article  in 
reference^book,  page  44. 

It  will  be  observed,  first,  that  the  tolls  have  always  been  the  same  on  ascending  ton- 
nage and  descending  tonnage ;  secondly,  that  the  Qoyemment  ratos  of  toll  are  the  same 
for  vessels  whether  empty  or  loaded. 

The  present  plan  of  making  no  difference  in  favor  of  empty  vessels  causes  some  barges 
to  be  laid  up  below  the  canal  for  '*  falls  water.'*  Some  ooating  men  think  that  the 
reveune  would  be  larger  if  the  tolls  on  empty  barges  were  reduced,  as  in  former  times. 
This,  however,  could  not  be  substantiatea  without  trying  the  experiment.  To  allow 
barges  to  be  towed  over  the  falls  the  water  must  be  at  least  thirty  inches  higher  than 
is  required  fur  steamers.  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Indiana 
chute  is  but  60  feet  wide.  The  additional  depth  is  required  to  prevent  the  outside 
bariifes  of  the  tow  from  striking  the  rocks. 

(NoTK. — ^At  the  present  Government  rates,  the  toll  on  a  square  barge  is  about  %\9,  At 
first  Government  rates  it  was  about  (12.50.  The  old  rate  of  the  canal  company  made 
it  S50  or  $60.) 

Question  10.  What  is  the  average  time  consumed  in  passing  steamers  through  the 
Louisville  and  Portland  Canal  f 

Answer.  About  two  hours.  The  elements  which  enter  into  the  computation  of  this 
quantity,  however,  are  ^  variable  that  it  is  hard  to  get  an  exact  result.  A  steamer 
may  be  passed  through  both  chambers  of  the  lock  in  one  hour.  But  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  use  both  chambers  in  low  water.  In  extreme  low  water  there  is  a  difference  in 
level  between  the  lower  river  and  canal  of  26  feet.  When  this  difference  obtains,  the 
lockage  is  effected  by  two  operations^  the  npper  chamber  giving  a  rise  or  fall  of  12  feet, 
and  the  lower  one  of  14  feet.  When  the  difference  between  the  canal  and  lower  river 
is  12  feet,  or  less,  the  lockage  may  be  accomplished  in  one  chamber.  Of  course,  in  snch 
instances,  the  labor  and  time  required  are  but  half  as  great  as  when  both  chambers  are 
used.  In  the  above  estimate  one  hour  is  allowed  for  traversing  the  canal  (2^  miles) 
and  one  hour  for  lockage.  This  is  a  fair  average  when  the  canal  has  an  ordinary  stsge 
of  water,  and  is  not  abnormally  obstructed. 

Question  11.  What  is  the  average  time  of  passing  coal  and  other  barges  through  the 
Louisville  and  Portland  Canal  f 

Answer.  About  three  or  four  hours.  This  is  a  more  uncertain  quantity  than  the  pre- 
vious one.  Under  favorable  circumstances  a  tow  of  barges  should  pass  through  tho 
canal  very  nearly  as  fasc  as  a  steamer.  The  lock-chambers  will  hold  six  barges  at  the 
same  time,  and  with  sufficient  help  to  handle  them,  the  time  of  their  lockage  should 
not  exceed  that  of  a  steamer.  In  this,  as  in  the  previous  answer,  the  stages  of  water 
in  the  canal  and  river  are  important  elements.  Barges  are  generally  dropped  tbroui^h 
the  canal  by  hand,  and  I  understand  that  eome  delays  have  taken  place  from  the  lack 
of  sufficient  force  to  manage  the  tows  while  in  transit.  Another  caose  of  delay  has 
been  observed  in  the  blockading  of  the  canal  by  overcrowding  it  with  barges. 

These  matters  are  discussed  in  the  printed  article  already  mentioned,  (see  page  44  of 
reference-book,)  which  was  clipped  from  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  of  Apiil  14, 
1876. 

Question  12.  What  has  been  the  total  cost  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal  from 
the  beginning  to  the  present  time  f 

Answer.  Previous  to  the  transfer  of  the  canal  to  the  Government,  the  books  and 
records  of  the  company  were  kept  at  the  Savings  Bank  of  Louisville.  The  treasnrer 
of  that  institution  informs  me  that  on  the  lOtb  day  of  June,  1874,  all  of  the  books, 
records,  documents,  vouchers,  printed  matter,  &o.,  whatever,  were  duly  turned  over  to 
Mr.  Tayler,  Chief  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  Department,  who  was  authorized  to  re- 
ceive them.  They  are  now  among  the  archives  at  Washington,  so  that  an  authentic 
examination  into  the  cost  of  the  enterprise  is  impossible  from  this  point. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  consulted  Captain  McKenzie,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
canal  corps,  and  who  has  endeavored  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  total  oust  of  this 
work.    His  figures  are  as  follows : 

Total  cost  of  the  canal  to  the  old  canal  company  up  to  1865,  taken  from 
one  of  the  reports  of  the  chief  engineer $1,825,403 

Since  which  time  the  Government  has  furnished  the  following: 

In  1868  and  '69,  (this  amount,  probably,  does  not  show  in  the  books  at 
Washington  against  the  canal,  as  it  was  an  appropriation  for  river  and 

harbor  improvements  and  used  for  canal) 263,200 

In  1^0,  canal-appropriation 250,000 

In  1871,  canal  appropriation 450,0(10 

In  1872,  canal-appropriation 300,000 

In  1C73,  canal-appropriation 100,000 

In  1875,  canal-appropriation,  (part  of  this  is  still  on  hand  unused) 100,000 

Total  cost  of  canal  to  present  time 3,288,603 
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Of  tbia  the  Goyemment  baa  appropriated  $1^63J200y  oaah,  direct.  When  the  par- 
ebase  of  the  canal  was  effected  the  Uoifeed  States  also  assumed  the  payment  of  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $1,172,000,  so  that  the  total  cost  of  the  canal  to  the  Qovernment  has 
been  $2,6:)5,200. 

There  is  at  the  canal-oiBce  here,  among  its  papers,  a  fall  set  of  published  reports  of 
the  old  canal  company  from  1826  to  ltiG7.  They  are,  however,  in  such  a  shape  that  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  could  hardly  be  obtained  from  them. 

I  have  herewith  copied  the  financial  statement  from  one  of  these  reports — ^the 
eighteenth  annual  report,  made  December  31,  1842 : 

ZouiivilU  and  Portland  Canal  Company,  in  gentral  aocaunt,  Dr. 

Balance  cash  in  treasury  January  1, 1842 954,440  14 

Received  for  canal  tolhi  in  1642 95,005  10 

Total 149,445  24 

Cr, 

Paid  dividend  No.  17 .', $50,000  00 

Paid  balance  of  dividend  No.  15  to  United  States 20,314  00 

Paid  incidental  expenses  of  law  •charges,  taxes,  salaries,  Ac 1, 882  31 

Paid  expenses  on  the  canal.. 16,950  30 

Balance  cash  in  treasury 60,298  63 

149,445  24 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  division  of  canal  expenses  is  not  given  in  items 
of  running  expenses,  cost  of  improvements,  &c.,  so  that  an  estimate  only  could  be 
made  and  that  an  unsatisfactory  one. 

There  is  probably  a  copy  of  this  set  of  reports  in  the  archives  of  the  Treasury  or 
War  Department. 

The  Treasury  Department  audited  the  accounts  and  took  cbarge  of  the  docnmenta 
when  the  transfer  was  made,  but  the  canal  is  now  under  the  charge  of  the  War  De- 
partment, snd  to  that  Department  all  reports  of  its  finances  and  operations  are  at  pres- 
ent forwarded. 

Shonld  it  be  desirable  to  get  from  this  point  any  information  contained  in  these  re- 
ports such  information  can,  of  course,  readily  be  obtained. 

Qaestion  13.  What  railway-routes  from  Lonisville  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  make  com- 
mon rat(;s  to  Baltimore,  to  Philadelphia,  to  New  York,  and  to  Boston,  respectively  f 

Answer.  1st.  The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  in  conjunction  with  the  Marietta 
And  Cincinnati,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  for 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  thence  via  boat  or  Pennsylvania  I&ilroad  to  New  York  or 
Boston,  or  Ohio  and  Mississippi  with  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  and  Erie  for  New 
York. 

2d.  Jefferson ville,  Madisnn  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  with  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati, 
and  Saint  Lonis,aud  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  or  New  York. 

3d.  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  Railroad  with  Big  Sandy  steamers  and 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  Norfolk,  tbenee  via  vessels  to  Boltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  or  Boston. 

4th.  The  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  mail  line  of  steamers,  in  connection  with  rail 
and  river  at  Cincinnati,  will  give  the  same  rates  to  abf ve  points  on  throogh-billa 
of  lading. 

(N<yrK. — Most  lines  giving  through-rates  to  New  York  will  do  the  same  for  Boston,  in 
conjunction  with  Long  Island  Sound  steamers  or  via  rail  from  New  York.) 

Above  information  collected  from  ticket  agents  of  the  various  roads  at  this  point.  I 
send  tariff  ^Exhibit  D)  which  shows  the  common  rates  given  by  the  four  mentioned 
routes  to  the  various  points  on  which  they  combine.  These  rates  are  identical  with 
the  fast-freight  tariffs  given  by  the  agents  at  this  point. 

Qnestion  14.  Mention  the  fast-freight  lines  engaged  in  the  trans|>ortation  of  mer- 
chandise from  Lonisville  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard ;  also  the  roads  over  which  each  line 
is  operated  and  section  of  the  country  reached  by  each  line. 

Answer.  Fast-freight  lines  operating  between  Louisville  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
with  roads  operated  over  and  section  of  country  reached  by  each  line : 

1.  UnioH  Line. — Jefferson  ville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  Pittsburgh,  Cin- 
cinnati and  Saint  Louis  Railroad,  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  This  line  reaches  Sontb- 
em  and  Central  Indiana,  Central  Ohio,  the  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York  City. 

2.  MerchaMts*  Dispatch  Trangpmiation  Company, — ^Jeffersonville,  Madison  and  Indian- 
apolis; Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  and  Indianapolis,  (Bee  Line,)  Lake  Shore  and 
New  York  Central,  Hudson  River,  Boston  and  Albany,  and  New  England  Railroads. 
This  line  passes  through  Southern  and  Eastern  Indiana,  Northern  Ohio,  the  so-called 
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**  Western  Reserve,"  (a  great  bntter  and  cbeese  prodncinjf  region,)  Northwestern  Peim- 
sylvania,  Bonthern  shore  of  Luke  Erie  to  Buffalo,  Central  New  York,  and  Central  Ma^- 
sacbuHettH,  from  west  to  ea«t. 

3.  Great  ITestirn  Dispatch. — Ohio  and  Mississippi,  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  and 
Erie  Railroads.  Passes  through  Southern  Indiana,  diagonally  across  Ohio  from  aouth- 
west  to  northeast,  oil  and  coal  regions  of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  Soathern 
New  York. 

4.  While  Line. — Same  as  Merchants'  Dispatch  Transportation  Company. 

5.  Canada  Southern  Line. — Jeffereonville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis ;  Indianapolis, 
Peru  and  Chicago;  Tolt-do,  Wahash,  and  Western  ;  Canada  Southern,  New  York  Cen- 
tral, Hudson  River,  and  New  England  Railroads.  Passes  through  Central  Indiana 
from  sonth  to  north,  grain-producing  regions  of  Southern  Ontario  to  Buffalo,  and 
thence  same  as  Merchants'  Dispatch  Transportation  Company. 

6.  Hooeac  Tunnel  Line. — Same  as  Merchants'  Dispatch  TransportAtion  Company,  ex- 
cept from  Albany  to  Boston  via  Troy  and  Boston  Railroad.  Section  of  country  reached 
eame  as  by  Merchants'  Dispatch  Transportation  Company. 

7.  Continental  Line. — Ohio  and  Mississippi,  Marietta  and  Cincinnati,  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  and  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroads.  Reaches  Southern  In- 
diana and  Southern  Ohio  through  the  coal  and  mining  regions  of  Southeastern  Ohio, 
oil  regions  of  West  Virginia,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  Central  Maryland,  to  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore. 

(Note. — The  business  of  the  Merchants'  Dispatch  Transportation  Company  is  almost 
wholly  from  east  t.o  west  here.  It  takes  comparatively  very  little  eastern  freight  for 
the  seaboard  from  Lonisville.) 

Question  15.  What  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage  shipped  from  Louisville  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  is  shipped  by  fast-freight  line  cars  f 

Answer.  No  record  is  kept  of  the  t4>nnage  shipped  by  the  fast-freight  lines,  except 
the  daily  books  of  the  companies.  Tbey  make  no  summaries  and  publish  no  reports, 
and  their  policy  seems  to  be  to  prevent  investigations  into  their  business.  Hence,  the 
answer  to  the  above  inquiry  is  an  estimate  based  upon  personal  interviews  and  opinions. 

About  three- fourths  of  the  through  freight  from  Louisville  to  the  eastern  seaboard 
is  placed  by  shippers  directly  in  the  hands  of  fast-freight  lines;  of  the  remain  ingfaufth, 
that  which  is  shipped  by  the  Lonisville  and  Cincinnati  mail-line  of  steamers,  is  almost 
wholly  turned  over  to  fast-freight  cars  at  Cincinnati. 

The  regular  freight  agents  of  the  various  roads  take  eastern  freight  and  give  throngh 
receipts  from  this  point,  but  they  charge  fast- freight  rates,  and  the  fast-freight  cars 
ultimately  get  hold  of  most  of  it,  as  all  the  lines  which  carry  eastern  through  freight 
are  co  operative.  See  answers  to  questions  16  and  14  and  note  concerning  Merchants' 
Dispatch  Transportation  Company. 
^  Question  16.  Of  the  fast-freight  lines  operating  east  from  Lonisville,  please  to  men- 
tion the  coni}>anies  which  are  co-operative,  that  is,  composed  of  cars  owned  by  railroad 
companies ;  and  which  noo  co-operative,  that  is  owned  by  individuals  or  corporations 
other  than  railroad*  companies. 

Answer.  All  of  the  fast-freight  lines  operating  east  from  Lonisville  are  co-operative 
except  the  Merchants'  Dispatch  Transportation  Company,  which  corporation  owns  the 
oars  it  operates. 

Question  17.  Please  to  present  any  general  statistics  at  your  command  illnstrating 
the  growth  of  commerce  between  the  Western  and  Southern  States  via  Louisville. 

Answer.  The  only  statistics  we  have  on  this  point  are  those  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  and  of  the  Bridge  Company.  They,  however,  furnish  but  partial 
elements  in  the  computation. 

Reference  should  here  be  made  to  the  remarks  in  answer  to  questions  19,  32,  and  33, 
as  bearing  generally  upon  this  subject. 

The  schedules  of  exports  and  imports  over  the  Lonisville  and  Nashville  Railroad, 
shown  in  Exhibit  C,  give  us  these  facts : 

First.  The  imports  of  general  merchandise  via  that  road  attained  a  maximnm,  in  the 
year  of  187^'73,  of  58,000,000  pounds,  thus  being  nearly  six  times  as  great  aa  they  were 
six  years  previous. 

Secondly.  The  Lonisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  exports  of  g'eneral  merchandise 
were  the  highest  in  1871-'72,  being  then  22^,000,000  pounds,  or  four  times  as  large  as 
in  ld66-'67,  live  years  previous.  These  figures  are  partially  indicative  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  commerce  since  railroads  became  avenue*)  of  transportation ;  see  question  19. 

That  they  attained  maxima  in  the  years  from  1871  to  1873  may  give  parti^  support 
to  the  theory  advanced  under  question  19,  that  the  handling  trade  of  LonisTiUe  has 
about  attained  its  growth. 

The  largest  amounts  of  freight  handled  over  the  bridge,  (see  tables  1  and  2,  question 
28,)  occur — 

Ponsdt. 

Going  south,  1874 S36,000,OOQ 

Going  north,  1873 363, 000,  COO 
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A  compariBon  of  these  bridge  tables  with  the  figures  given  concerning  the  Louisville 
Railroad  gives  a  general  idea  of  this  commercial  growth,  but  the  data  are  too  limited 
to  enable  us  to  draw  satisfactory  conclusions  other  than  those  developed  in  the  after 
portions  of  this  report  alluded  to  above. 

Question  16.  For  everyone  hundred  car-loads  of  freight  shipped  from  Louisville  east 
to  the  States  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  about  how  many  car-loads  are  received  at  Louis- 
ville from  such  States  f 

Answer.  From  the  estimate  made  in  answer  to  question  28,  we  note  that  since  Feb- 
rqary  24,  1870,  the  Jefferson vi lie,  Madison  and  Indianapolis,  and  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi Railroads  have  carried  over  the  bridge  loaded  freight-cars  as  follows : 

GoiDc  t 

Year.  nortn 

1870 5,550  8,825 

1871 8,000  14,142 

1872 10,798  21,066 

1S73 18,131  25,505 

1874  17,761  26,786 

ltt75 15,901  26,215 

In  the  above  totals  there  is  no  method  of  dividing  the  local  from  the  freight 
through  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  best  informed  railroad  men  here  estimate  that 
one-fourth  of  the  total  tonnage  each  way  is  a  through  exchange  between  Louisville 
and  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

This  being  the  case,  the  ratio  of  through  cars  received  to  through  cars  shipped 
would  be  the  same  as  between  the  totals  above  given. 

Deducing  these  ratios,  we  have — 

TeaFB.  Ratio  of  shipmenta  to  rccoipta. 

1870 as  100  to  159.549 

1871 as  100  to  176.775 

1872 as  100  to  195.091 

1873 as  100  to  140.670 

1874 as  100  to  150.813 

1875 as  100  to  164.863 

Above  expressed  in  car-loads. 

These  ratios,  up  to  1872,  will  only  apply  to  the  Jeffersonville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis 
Railroad.  At  that  time  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  completed  its  arrangement 
for  crossing  the  bridge,  and  the  ratio  thenceforward  will  show  for  the  totals  for  both 
roads. 

From  the  auditor  of  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  Railroad  I  learn  that 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1875,  that  road  shipped  east  from  Louisville  86,502 
tons  of  freight  and  received  75,011  tons  of  freight. 

Reducing  this  to  car-loads,  we  have — 

Car-loads. 

Receipts 7,501 

Shipments 8,650 

Which  would  show  a  ratio  between  the  shipments  and  receipts  of  100  to  86.716  over 
the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  Railroad. 

We  may  adopt  the  same  ratio  for  this  road  as  for  the  others.  The  auditor  is  unable 
to  state  how  much  of  his  freight  represents  a  through  exchange  between  here  and  the 
Atlantic  States.  He,  however,  estimates  that  three-fourths  each  way  is  an  exchange 
between  Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  and  thinks  that  one-third  of  such  exchange  may  be 
through  freight  to  or  from  the  States  of  the  eastern  seaboard. 

Combining  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  ratio  with  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi, and  Jeffersonville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis  ratio  for  1875,  we  find  the  ratio  of 
the  total  freight  shipped  to  that  received — 

ft 

SUMMARY. 

Ratio  of  sbipmonta  to  receipts. 

Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  Jeffersonville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis 

Railroads as  100  to  164.863 

Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  Railroad as  100  to   86.7 16 

Total — Ohio  and  Mississippi,  Jeffersonville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis, 

and  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  Railroads as  100  to  137.330 

Question  19.  Please  to  present  a  brief  sketch  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  commerce  of  Louisville  since  railroads  have  become  avenues  of  comiuerce.      ^ 

14  AP 
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Answer.  Louisville  has  always  been  a  large  commercial  center.  It  is  to  her  impor- 
tance as  a  distributing-point  between  the  Northeast  and  South  that  she  owes  the  great- 
est part  of  her  wealth  and  her  commercial  importance.  This  has  been  especially  tbe 
case  until  within  the  past  few  years.  Two  causes  have  largely  contributed  to  this 
result. 

First.  The  geographical  position  of  Louisville  is  such  as  to  make  it  the  natural 
point  of  exchange  between  the  southern  producers  and  eastern  manufaoturets.  Situ- 
ated upon  the  Ohio  Falls,  the  only  obstruction  to  navigation  between  Pittsburgh  and 
New  Orleans,  she  was  able,  as  was  no  other  river  city,  to  seize  upon  every  advantage 
of  river  transportation  when  water  was  the  great  commercial  highway. 

Secondly.  The  development  of  her  railway  outlets  was  an  important  element  in  fos- 
tering her  commercial  prosperity.  Her  first  railway  communications,  which  were  with 
the  North  and  East,  served  to  increase  her  facilities  for  receiving  supplies,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  enlarged  her  trade  as  a  distributer. 

Her  oldest  Kentucky  railroad,  the  Louisville  and  Lexington,  opened  communication 
with  the  blue-grass  stock  and  grain  producing  section,  and  gave  to  one  of  the  richest 
regions  of  the  now  cotton-raising  South  an  outlet  through  this  point. 

The  next,  and  by  far  the  most  important  connection  as  regarded  the  mercantile  pros- 
perity of  Louisville,  was  her  Nashville  railroad. 

This  avenue  of  communication  gave  to  her  the  position  of  the  first  western  city  to 
tap  by  rail  the  vast  tobacco  and  cotton-producing  territory  of  the  South.  And  she 
thus  held  the  key  to  Southern  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  parts  of  Alabama  aod 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Northern  Texas.  Thenceforward,  as  all  these  sections  to  a 
very  large  extent  sought  their  supplies  at  Louisville,  her  importance  as  a  middle  depot 
was  very  materially  and  rapidly  increased.  Thus  we  note,  as  the  first  change  produced 
by  railroads  upon  Louisville  commerce,  was  to  intensify  and  largely  increase  its  valne 
in  the  peculiar  channel  which  it  already  occupied. 

Let  us  look  farther,  and  see  if  this  increased  prosperity  continned  to  advance  pro- 
portionally as  railroad  intercommunication  in  the  South  was  developed.  Cincinnati, 
as  the  east  side,  put  out  her  Southern  Railroad  and  tapped  our  blue-grass  region  aod 
trade. 

Saint  Louis  completed  her  railroad  communication  south,  and  by  this  movement  oar 
western  trade  in  Arkansas  and  Texas  was  materially  increased.  Memphis  and  Nash- 
ville, by  their  eastern  outlets  and  increased  facilities,  became,  in  their  turn,  the  supplr- 
depots  for  greater  or  less  southern  areas,  and  again  the  territory  for  goods  which 
Louisville  merely  handled,  was  narrowed.  Railroads  increase  the  number  and  de- 
crease the  size  of  distributing-points,  so  that  now  our  city  is  no  longer  the  keystone  of 
the  South.  She  still  has  a  large  trade  throughout  the  South,  larger,  probably,  than  ever 
before.  First,  l)ecause  the  channels  of  trade  are  not  diverted  suddenly,  and,  secondly, 
because  she  is  making  of  herself  a  manufacturing  center.  This  brings  us  to  the  seoood 
great  change  that  has  been  wrought  in  her  commerce  by  the  introduction  of  rail- 
roads, viz,  the  building  up  of  her  manufactures. 

Two  elements  must  here  be  alluded  to  which  bear  upon  this  subject.  Soon  after  tbe 
South  was  opened  up  by  railways,  the  great  revolution  in  southern  labor  took  place; 
and  in  the  transition  which  has  succeeded  so  radical  a  change,  the  financial  conditioa 
of  the  southern  country  has  been  very  unsettled.  This  fact  has  led  those  cities  har- 
lug  large  trade  in  that  section  to  look  more  carefully  to  its  condition  and  to  enoouraee 
those  branches  of  commerce  most  necessary  to  the  people.  This  influence,  to  a  sligat 
extent,  limited  Louisville's  trade  in  exchanges  and  quickened  her  manufacturing  eo- 
terprise. 

The  extent  to  which  Louisville  manufactures  are  adopted  by  the  South  shows  to  how 

freat  a  degree  they  might  contribute  to  her  prosperity.  If  we  except  tbe  region  of 
ome-territory  comprised  in  Central  and  Southern  Kentucky  and  Northern  Tennessee, 
we  find  that  Louisville  is  looked  upon  as  sole  headquarters  only  for  her  manufactared 
goods.  She  has  trade  for  dry  goods  and  hardware  and  imported  provisions  all  over 
the  South,  but  other  cities  sell  the  same  goods  in  the  same  regions  at  oompetitire 

g rices.  The  manufactured  articles  of  Louisville,  however,  such  as  furniture,  plows, 
oots  and  shoes,  cement,  candles,  rope  and  bagging,  whisky  and  tobacco,  &c.,  are 
shipped  to  Texas  and  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  and  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia.  And  in  such  articles  only  do  we  find  her,  to  a  greater  or  leas  ex- 
tent, the  acknowledged  headquarters  of  trade. 

One  fact  it  is  well  to  observe  in  this  connection^  viz,  that  the  railroad  outlets* to  the 
direct  South  are  monopolies  at  this  point.  This,  of  course,  has  militated  against  the 
distribution  of  all  of  Louisville's  southern  exports.  And  one  of  the  problems  to  which 
she  will  have  to  give  especial  attention  as  she  takes  her  place  among  tbe  large  aod 
competitive  manufacturing  cities  of  the  West  will  be  cheap  transportaUon  of  her  pro- 
ducts, if  she  would  hold  that  position  successfully. 

Glancing  at  the  records  of  Louisville,  we  find  that  it  is  since  the  introduction  of 
railway  communication  that  her  manufacturing  industrv  has  leen  wholly  developed 
Vet,  as  would  be  natural  to  suppose,  the  realization  of  the  importance  of  this  interest 
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did  not  burst  npon  her  at  onoe.  Deceived  by  the  sense  of  seoarity  which  present  sno- 
cess  is  sure  to  engender^  she  did  not  at  first  give  the  attention  to  the  new  branch  of 
her  prosperity  which  the  importance  of  its  influence  demanded.  The  same  reasons 
which  cause  trade  to  be  slow  to  adopt  new  channels  caused  Louisville,  as  a  city,  to  be 
backward  in  recognizing  the  tendency  of  commercial  circumstances. 

Had  she  been  less  favored  in  her  geographical  position,  had  she  been  less  fortunate 
in  extending  her  commercial  interests,  or  had  any  causes  compelled  her  earlier  to  de- 
vote the  energy  of  which  she  was  capable  to  the  new  element,  her  old  commercial 
relations,  the  result  of  three-fourths  of  a  century  of  successful  trade,  would  have 
guaranteed  to  the  new  commerce,  from  the  first,  an  unparalleled  prosperity,  and  her 
present  and  coming  wealth  would  be  established  upon  a  broader  basis.  Hence,  in  so 
tar  as  railroads,  by  the  sudden  development  of  commerce^  have  imparted  to  mere  ex- 
changing interests  at  this  point  the  sense  of  security,  ot  a  fancied  independence,  to 
this  extent  do  I  regard  them  as  having  been  injurious  to  the  lasting  and  vital  pros- 
perity of  Louisville. 

Question  20.  State  in  this  connection  the  year  when  railway  communication  was 
first  opened  with  States  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  when  railway  communication 
was  first  opened  with  points  of  the  South  Atlantic  seaboard ;  also,  with  ports  on  the 
Gulf. 

Answer.  The  railroads  now  centering  in  Louisville  are — 

1.  Jefiersonville,  Madison,  and  Indianapolis,  composed  of  the  old  Jefferson  ville  Rail- 
road and  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroads,  opened  1847. 

2.  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  main  line,  opened  1857. 

3.  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  and  connections,  opened  November  1,  1859. 

4.  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Railroad,  opened . 

5.  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  Railroad,  opened  June  28, 1869. 

6.  Louisville,  Paducah  and  Southwestern  Railroad,  opened  1874. 

Oar  first  railway  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  resulted  from  the  completion  of  the 
Steubenville  and  Indiana  Railroad,  in  1858,  (this  road  is  now  a  part  of  the  Pittsburgh^ 
Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad,)  which  completed  the  links,  as  follows : 

Louisville  to  Seymour,  Indiana,  via  old  Jefferson  ville  Railroad,  opened  in  1847; 
thence  to  Cincinnati  via  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  opened  in  1857 ;  thence  to  Col- 
umbus and  Pittsburgh  via  Steubenville  and  Ohio  Railroad,  opened  1858;  thence  to 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  via  Pennsvlvania  Railroad,  opened  February  15, 1854. 

Louisville  to  South  Atlantic  seaboard,  in  1859,  as  follows :  To  Nashville  via  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad,  opened  1859;  thence  to  Chattanooga  via  Nashville  and  Chat- 
tanooga Railroad,  opened  1854 ;  thence  to  Atlanta  via  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad, 
opened  1850 ;  thence  to  Charleston  via  South  Carolina  Railroad,  opened  1840. 

Louisville  to  Gulf  ports,  in  1859,  thus:  To  Humboldt  via  Louisville  and  Nashville  and 
Memphis  and  Louisville  Railroads,  opened  November  1, 1859 ;  thence  to  Mobile  via 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  opened  1859. 

The  openinjjT  of  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson  and  Great  Northern  Railroad  in  1859,  and 
of  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad  in  1860,  gave  us  in  the  latter  year  our  first  direct 
railway  communication  to  New  Orleans. 

Question  21.  Please  to  state  approximately  the  value  of  imports  into  and  exports 
from  Louisville  by  river  and  rail  during  the  year  1875. 

Answer.  The  only  itemized  statistics  at  our  command  with  relation  to  these  points 
is  given  in  Exhibit  C,  which  shows  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  imports  and  ex- 
ports. From  that  source  we  derive  the  following  schedule  of  values  of  imports  and 
exports  over  that  railroad : 

Imparts  of  Jxmisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 1875. 


Articles. 


Wheat bnahelB. 

Corn do... 

Othor  grain do... 

Bacon caeks. 

Bo tierces. 

Rope  and  bagging pounds. 

Tooaoco hogsheads. 

Cotton : bales. 

Flour barrels. 

Potatoes do... 

Beef,  pork,  and  lard do... 

Liquor do... 

OU do... 

Molasses do... 

Lime  and  cement do... 

Sugar hogsheads. 

Do rbarreLB. 


Amount. 

Value. 

905.335 

•235.  sra 

1.213 

9,303 

7.3fl3 

31 

3,100 

85 

9,500 

53,894 

6.466 

35.844 

8, 534. 403 

814. 443 

10, 783, 100 

7,503 

45,018 

10. 493 

31,479 

133 

3,660 

80.843 

904,300 

19,  S16 

396,330 

9,407 

835,175 

6C0 

3,131 

6,801 

806.130 

78 

3.900 
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Impcris  o/Louiaville  and  Nashville  Bailroad  for  Hhb  year  ending  July  1,  1875 — Continaed. 


Articles. 


Amonnt. 


Coffee bags.. 

Nails kegs.. 

Horses  and  moles cars.. 

Cattle do 

Hogs .• do.... 

Sheep do.... 

Brick  and  sand do 

Kock do.... 

Coal, do — 

Lumber do.... 

Timber do 

Wood do.... 

Hoop-poles do 

Tan-bark do.... 

Posts do.... 

Iron do 

Hay do 

"PVimitnre do.,.. 

MaoMnery do 

Agricultural  implements do 

Staves do  — 

Fruit pounds.. 

General  merchandise do.... 


Total 


8,719 

1961.  .'ilO 

101 

3« 

51 

109.000 

1,400 

490,000 

1,099 

1,099,000 

229 

966.400 

9 

SO 

350 

8,750 

1,495 

49,<"75 

1,587 

93*.  Of« 

336 

23, 600 

545 

40,  b'.i 

136 

6,tC0 

1,802 

90.1(9 

146 

91. 910 

3,355 

1,006,500 

124 

18.610 

1 

2,5(0 

1 

3,a^o 

1 

9,5(0 

195 

39,0C<0 

3, 499, 704 

iHdf-s 

57,196,491 

14,999,133 

Yalne. 


33,399,638 


The  above  were  hauled  by  21,036  cars;  hence  average  valae  per  car  was  $1,588. 
ExporU  of  Louisville  and  Nashville  Bailroad  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 1875. 


Articles. 

Amoont. 

Yalae. 

Wheat .' 

bushels.. 

36,878 

956,673 

975,484 

89,395 

90,549 

7,089,996 

496 

140,565 

Com 

do.... 

671.071 

Other  grain 

do . 

saD,3^ 

JBacon , 

casks.. 

10,993,7W 

Do 

...tierces.. 

Kope  and  bagging 

ToDacco 

pounds.. 

hoesheads.. 

850. 7» 

4S,eso 

Cotton 

1 

Flour  

barrels.. 

147,074 

78,691 

39,374 

71,639 

79,483 

8,513 

94,339 

881 

45.459 

57,376 

84.616 

5.'>8 

96 

10 

13 

117 

97 

388 

107 

9 

33,149 

118 

14 

368 

89 

65 

7,994,879 
188,565,098 

8H9,444 

Potatoes , 

........................  .do.... 

^3&,pa 

HAAf,  pnrk,  and  lard 

.......................  ..do... . 

971,  «0 

Liquor 

>......  .................  .do. ... 

7.163,906 

Oil 

......................  ...do.-.. 

1,589.«0 

Molasses 

do.... 

912,835 

Lime  and  cement 

Snuar 

do.... 

hocsheads. . 

8S.1H6 
114,590 

Do 

^ barrels.. 

9.979.9M 

Coffee 

bairs.. 

1.79l,2« 

Nails 

kees.. 

953,^48 

Horses  and  mnles 

cars.. 

1,116,000 

Cattle 

do.-.. 

7.800 

Hoirs 

.......•....•.••.....•.•  .do. ... 

10.000 

Sheep 

.................. ......do. ... 

15,600 

BrioK  and  sand 

do.... 

S^9a5 

Rock 

................. ........do. ... 

675 

Coal t., 

..... ....................  do .... 

13. 5^0 

Lumber 

....................a... .do. ... 

l^QSO 

Timber 

do.... 

900 

Salt 

barrels.. 

41.417 

Ice 

.....oars.. 

5^900 

Staves 

do.... 

9,»0 

Hay 

do.... 

5Sc906 

Pnmiture  ................................. 

do.... 

S99.S00 

M^fthlnwry  -^, , t... ...,..-.,,,...... 

do.,.. 

997,500 

Aericultural implements  . ...... .* ,.».. 

...... •.....•••...•......  do.... 

371,501 

Iron 

>.••........•..•........  .do. ... 

196.000 

Fruit 

pounds.. 

3*1,944 

General  merohandim 

........... ■.•..........•  do. ... 

«7, 141, 957 

Total 

78,061,M 

The  above  valan  was  haaled  by  38,978  cars,  which  gives  for  an  average  value  carried 
by  pach  car  of  §*2,695. 
Our  average  given  previously  for  valued  car-load  of  imports  via  Louisville  and  Xasb- 
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ville  Railroad  wus  $l,r>8H.  Combiuiug  these  resalts,  we  have  as  average  valae  of  oar- 
load  ot  freight  for  1874-75,  $2,141. 

If  we  allow  this  to  be  the  average  valae  of  car-loads  of  merchandise  from  other  sec- 
tions, we  may  approximate  to  the  full  value  of  imports  and  exports,  overlooking  the 
fact  that  the' Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  year  ends  in  July. 

The  number  of  cars  which  crossed  the  bridge  going  north,  1875,  (see  question  28,)  was 
15,901 ;  the  nnmber  going  south,  26,215.  On  this  basis  we  would  have  the  values 
ibas:  Going  north,  $34,044,041;  going  south,  $56,126,315. 

The  nnmber  of  oars  shipped  and  received  over  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lex- 
ington Railroad  (see  question  18)  is  as  follows :  Going  northeast,  8,650 ;  coming  south- 
west, 7,501.  Reducing  these,  we  have  for  value  shipped,  $18,519,650;  received, 
$16,059,641. 

Collecting  the  results,  we  have  for  1875 — 


Sooroe. 


Ohio  Rirer  bridee,  approximate 

LoaiSTlUe,  Cinoinnati  and  Lexinfcton  Railroad,  approximate. 
LooiAville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  eatimated 

Total  approximate , 


,*, 


Importa. 


$56,136,315 
16, 050, 641 
33,399,638 


105, 575, 594 


Exports. 


$34,044,041 
16, 519, 650 
78,061,986 


130, 684, 977 


The  above  approximations  contain  the  following  element  of  error : 

First.  In  all  cases  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  freight  which  has  passed  through 
the  city  without  stopping.  Table  XXXV  (page  170,  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
report  for  1874  and  1875)  shows  that  on  that  road  about  five-eighths  of  the  sonth- 
bonnd  and  nearly  five-sixths  of  the  north-bound  freight  so  passed.  We  have  no  means 
of  getting  at  this  amount  for  the  other  roads.  This  element,  if  found  and  applied  to 
oor  result,  would  lessen  the  values  of  both  imports  and  exports  very  largely. 

Second.  In  the  al>ove  estimate  no  account  has  been  made  of  the  receipts  and  ship- 
ments by  river  by  the  Louisville,  Padncah  and  Southwestern  Railroad,  nor  by  the  New 
Albany  and  Chicago  Railroad,  each  of  which  would  contribute  a  very  material  item  to 
onr  resalts.  Neither  has  allowance  been  attempted  for  the  amount  of  exports  and 
imports  by  private  carriers.  Both  amounts  have  been  impossible  to  obtain.  These 
last-mentioned  sources  of  error,  if  corrected,  wonld  swell  our  results. 

No  definite  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  exact  size  of  either  element,  but  it  is  judged, 
from  the  general  nature  of  onr  commerce  and  exchanges  for  the  past  year,  that  if  both 
elements  were  calculated  and  applied  the  resultin{|^  value  of  imports  and  exports  would 
be  at  least  one-third  less  than  the  amounts  given  in  onr  table. 

Question  22.  Please  to  mention  the  commodities  which  at  the  present  time  are 
shipped  to  points  below  on  the  Ohio  River  and  Mississippi  River  chiefly  or  exclusively 
by  nver,  and  the  commodities  which  are  so  moved  chiefly  and  exclusively  by  rail. 

Answer.  Commodities  are  not  readily  divided  into  articles  chiefly  shipped  by  river 
and  those  chiefly  shipped  by  rail.  With  the  exceptions  mentioned  hereafter,  all  articles 
may  be  said  to  be  chiefly  shipped  by  rail. 

In  general  since  the  introduction  of  railroads  the  heavy  tonnage  only  by  river  has 
increased.  Between  1864  and  1875,  at  the  rate  of  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  per  year.  By 
beavy  tonnage  is  meant  iron,  iron-ore,  coal,  fire-brick,  fire-clay,  salt,  heavy  machinery, 
and  articles  of  tliat  description.  Tbe  only  commodity  shipped  from  this  point  to  the 
Sooth  by  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  exclusively  by  water  is  coal.  Tbe  river  ships 
largely,  however,  of  live  stocK,  iodnding  sheep  and  horses  and  mules,  (very  few  cattle 
and  hc^  south,)  furniture,  cement  and  lime,  pork,  bacon,  groceries,  plows,  gas  and 
water  pipes,  Inmber,  bar-iron,  paper,  &c. 

Tbe  commodities  shipped  sooth  almost  exclusively  by  rail  are  grain,  rope  and  bag- 
^ng,  liquor,  oil,  ice,  fruit,  nails,  and  nearly  all  general  merchandise. 

(Note. — ^The  only  exclusive  trade  which  the  river  possesses  is  to  such  points  as  are 
not  attainable  by  railway  communication.) 

.A  general  idea  of  onr  railway  commerce  south  may  be  obtained  from  the  table  of 
Lonisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  exports,  given  in  Exhibit  C. 

Question  23.  Please  to  present  general  facts  in  regard  to  the  area  of  the  production 
of  spirits  distilled  from  grain  and  as  to  the  movement  of  that  product. 

Answer.  The  table  sent  herewith,  (see  Exhibit  F,)  compiled  by  the  Newcomb  Buchan- 
nan  Company,  onr  largest  dealers,  shows  accurately  the  production  of  whisky  in  Ken- 
tncky  in  each  district  tor  every  month  from  July  1, 1868,  to  December  31, 1874.  Also, 
tbe  total  product  of  the  United  States  and  of  tbe  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  West  Virginia.  The  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  produced  largely  of 
•oheap  whiskies.  Cincinnati  sends  out  a  large  part  of  the  Ohio  product,  and  statistics 
oonoerning  its  amount  and  movement  might  probably  be  obtained  at  that  city. 
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The  Kentucky  product  bas  more  of  a  repatation  for  quality  than  quantity.  This 
repntation  is  based  upon  the  care  with  which  the  liquor  is  distilled,  the  careful  selec- 
tion of  the  ffrain,  the  purity  of  the  water  used  in  its  manufacture,  and  the  "  tone  "  which 
is  more  frequently  ft^iven  to  it  by  age  in  Kentacky,  than  by  drugs. 

There  are  forty-seven  wholesale  liquor-dealers  and  thirty-three  rectifiers  in  the  city 
of  Louisville,  besides  eight  distillers  in  Jefferson  County. 

Louisville  handles  from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  the  whole  manufactnrad 
v>roduct  of  Kentucky.  And  of  this  amount  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  is  high-wiDea, 
^'1.  e.,  a  low  grade  of  unrectified  goods ;)  about  80  percent,  being  a  high  quality  of  re- 
lined  spirits. 

This  product  is  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  statistics  of  shipment 
have  never  been  compiled,  but  so  far  as  I  can  learn  from  the  personal  opinions  of  oar 
larger  dealers,  they  would  not  present  any  peculiar  area  of  movement.  The  number 
of  people,  more  than  any  other  element,  regulates  the  movement. 

One  fact,  however,  has  been  deduced,  viz,  that  the  South  and  Southwest  use  compar- 
atively few  **  straight  goods,^'  by  which  are  understood  high  grades  in  original  pack- 
ages. 

Question  24.  Has  the  movement  of  spirits  by  river  materially  decreased  since  the 
introduction  of  railroads,  and  has  the  movement  by  rail  correspondingly  increased  f 

Answer.  Tbey  have.  In  this  case,  as  everywhere,  alter  the  iutroduction  of  railroads, 
water  transportation  has  become  of  secondary  magnitude. 

Before  the  war  from  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  whisky  shipments  from  this  point 
were  made  by  water.    At  present  hardly  more  than  5  per  cent,  are  so  moved. 

The  **  regular''  river  shipments  only  comprise  such  points  as  cannot  bo  reached  by  nil. 
To  all  points  where  river  and  rail  are  competitive  avenues  of  transportation,  the  river 
shipments  are  spasmodic  and  the  railroads  get  the  bulk  of  the  liquor  freight.  With 
fermented  and  alcoholic  spirits  this  is  especially  the  case,  as  the  product  is  one  on 
which  the  freight  bears  such  a  small  ratio  to  the  value,  that  speed  iu  transportation  is 
especially  desirable. 

The  Information  contained  in  this  and  in  the  previous  answer  has  been  obtained  from 
personal  inquiries,  and  estimates  of  the  dealers. 

Question  25.  To  what  extent  is  flour  manufactured  in  Louisville,  and  of  the  entire 
shipments  of  flour  made  in  Louisville,  what  proportion  is  shipped  sonth,  and  what 
proportion  shipped  north  and  east  f 

Answer.  There  are  at  present  five  flour-mills  in  Louisville.  They  have  a  capacity 
of  280,000  barrels  of  flour  per  annum.  Capital  invested,  $762,000.  The  product  last 
year  (1875)  was  valued  at  $976,568.  Total  number  of  barrels  of  flour  made,  145,640. 
Hands  employed  in  milling,  75.  Of  the  flour  made  last  year,  about  45,100  barrels  were 
shipped  north  and  east,  and  about  57,000  barrels  were  shipped  south.  The  balances 
43,540  barrels,  was  consumed  at  home. 

The  bulk  of  the  somthern  flour  shipments  are  made  in  the  winter  and  spring— from 
December  to  May. 

The  eastern  and  northern  shipments  are  larger  from  June  to  November.  The  south- 
em  shipments  are  made  up  largely  of  the  lower  graides  of  flour. 

In  the  above  figures  I  have  included  the  product  of  the  largest  mill  around  the  Falls, 
which  is  unfortunately  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ohio. 

The  owners  of  the  mill  are  all  residents  of  Louisville.  The  grain  is  bought  and  the 
flonr  sold  here.  Louisville  capital  and  enterprise  are  at  the  head,  and  it  is  essentially 
a  Louisville  institution.  It  has  so  been  considered  in  the  previous  Louisville  estimates 
which  have  been  made.  Should  it  be  thought  de:iirable  to  deduct  its  operations.  I 
herewith  append  its  status,  included  in  the  above  estimate:  capacity,  l:)5,000  barrels 
flour;  capital,  $550,000;  employed  in  1875  thirty  hands;  made  90,000  barrels  flonr; 
value  of  product,  $600,000 ;  shipments,  45,000  barrels  north  and  east,  and  45,000  bar- 
rels south* 

In  estimates  for  value  of  product  for  1875,  I  have  included  bran,  shorts,  corn-meal, 
rye-flour,  &c.,  intending  to  cover  the  total  product. 

The  product  of  our  home  mills  last  year  was  materially  damanjed  by  the  injury  to 
the  wheat  crops  by  flood,  so  that  it  was  hardly  a  fair  average  year  tor  the  manufacture 
of  breadstnffs  at  this  place.  From  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  grain  which  is  han- 
dled by  the  flour-men  comes  direct  from  the  farmers.  This  quantity  never  appeared 
"  on  'change''  at  all,  and  no  account  was  ever  made  of  it  as  the  board  of  trade  esti- 
mates. 

Question  26.  Mention  the  competing  railroads  from  Louisville  to  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, and  New  York,  respectively,  and  from  Louisville  to  three  or  four  principal 
points  south,  including  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  iu  the  competing  routes  men- 
tioned. 

Answer.  I.  Jeffersonville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis,  to  Indianapolis  or  Louisrille, 
Cincinnati  and  Lexington  to  Cincinnati ;  thence  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Ssunt  Loois 
to  Pittsburgh,  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  or  New  York. 

II.  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  Cincinnati ;  Marietta  and  Cincinnati,  and  Baltimore  and 
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Ohio,  to  Baltimore.  Add  for  Pblladelphiai  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
Bail  road,  or  via  water  from  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

III.  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington,  or  Ohio  and  Missisaippi  Railroads,  or  mail- 
line  steamers  to  Cincinnati ;  thence  by  Big  Sandy  steamers  to  Uuntineton,  W.  Va., 
aud  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  Norfolk ;  thence  via  vessels  to  Baltimore,  Phil- 
adelphia, or  New  York. 

(Note. — It  is  to  be  understood  in  all  instances  that  competition  via  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  is  not  active,  as  it  involves,  under  existing  circumstances,  so  much  rehandling.) 

For  points  in  the  South  we  will  take  Mobile,  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston. 

I.  Mobile:  Louisville,  Nashville  and  Great  Sonthern  to  Decatur,  South  and  North 
Alabama  to  Montgomery,  and  Mobile  and  Montgomery  to  Mobile :  or  Louisville,  Pa- 
dncah  and  Southwestern  to  Padnoah,  Memphis  and  Paducah  (or  raducah  and  Mem- 
phis) to  Troy,  Tenn.,  and  Mobile  and  Ohio  to  Mobile. 

II.  Memphis :  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  or  Memphis  branch  of  Louisville,  Nash- 
ville and  Great  Southern  Railroad. 

III.  New  Orleans:  (1)  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

(2)  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  and  South  and  North  Alabama  to 
Montgomery,  Mobile  and  Montgomery  to  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  Texas 
to  New  Orleans. 

(3)  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  \o  Humboldt,  and  New  Orleans, 
Saint  Louis  and  Chicago  to  New  Orleans. 

IV.  Galveston,  Tex. :  (1)  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  to  New  Orleans,  and  Morgan 
Line  to  Galveston.' 

(2)  Louisville,  Nashville  and  Great  Sonthern  to  Montgomery,  Mobile  and  Montgom- 
ery and  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  Texas  to  New  Orleans ;  thence  Morgan  Line  to  Gal- 
veston. 

(3)  Louisville  and  Nashville,  &c.,  to  Humboldt;  New  Orleans,  Saiot  Louis  and  Chi- 
cago lo  New  Orleans ;  thence  Morgan  Line. 

(4)  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  or  Jefferson vi lie,  Madison  and  Indianapolis  and  Yandalia 
to  Saint  Louis,  and  thence  via  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  to  Dennison,  Houston  and 
Texas  Central  to  Houston,  and  Galveston,  Houston  and  Ilamsbury  to  Galveston; 
or  from  Saint  Louis  via  Saint  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  to  Texarkana,  Texas  and  Pa- 
cific to  Longview,  International  and  Great  Northern  to  Houston,  and  Galveston,  Hous- 
ton and  Hamsbury  to  Galveston. 

(Note. — In  general,  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  Saint  Louis,  or  Jefferson  ville,  Madison 
and  Indianapolis  and  Yandalia  line  to  same  point,  will  compete  with  all  New  Orleans 
lines  for  Texas  business.) 

Question  28.  The  number  of  cars  which  have  crossed  the  Ohio  River  on  the  bridge 
6ach  year  since  its  completion  ? 

Answer : 


Table  1. — Shotoing  number  of  loaded  freight-oars  which  have  crossed  the  Ohio  Biver  Bridge, 

GOING  NOBTH. 
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68,304 

4,974 

2,431 

302 

121           2           7         10 

20  1 

NoTB.oIn  the  right-hand  column  of  totals  the  locomotiTes  (10)  and  passenger-cars  (20)  are  omitted. 
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Table  2. — Shooing  namber  of  ioadtd  fraght-can  wihick  fcaw  eroitti  lie  Okie  flirer  Bnigt. 
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NOTK— In  Ibe  rigtu-hua  oolunm  or  toula  lbs  looomollTM  {115)  ud  p«SMngst-ou*  (IIT)  anaBltud 

Tbe  bridge  oompon;  keeps  no  record  of  tbe  namber  of  cars  which  cross  the  brid^ 
lia  reveaue  is  derived  from  tbe  amoDDt  of  freight  and  number  of  pasaengen  sbicb 
are  carried  over  It.  Tbe  foregoing  tables  bare  l:«en  compiled  from  the  annual  repoils 
of  the  secretary  and  treaanrer  of  tbe  company.  Tbe  object  of  these  Bchednica  fau 
been  to  deduce  from  tbe  anioant  of  freight  carried  the  nnmber  of  loaded  fraigbt^ars 
wbicb  have  crossed  the  bridge.  (The  number  of  passenger- cars  cannot  be  obtained 
by  the  same  method  of  reasoning,  and  these  will  be  Tefarred  to  hereafter.) 

J  send  herewith  tbe  only  printed  reports  which  the  bridge  company  baa  ever  issned. 
In  tbe  fourth  aunnal  report,  table  4,  page  8,  will  show  the  nature  of  the  data  upon 
wbicb  my  calcnlations  have  been  founded. 

There  are  very  few  empty  cars  which  come  Muth  over  tbe  bridge.  Some  carscrosa 
which  are  partially  full  of  Louisville  freight  froin  way  stations.  Kot  in  my  estimaHa 
1  have  unty  allowed  20,000  poonds  per  loaded  car,  whereas  tbe  most  of  tbe  loaded  can 
carry  33,000,  or  io  some  cases  as  hi};h  as  2.1,000  pounds,  so  that  the  sorplas  of  loaded 
can  Which  this  allowance  would  give  over  and  above  the  actual  nnmt>er  that  have 
eroesed,  will  very  nearly  coonterbalance  tbe  number  of  empty  or  parti  ally- 1  oadnl  can 
that  bave  come  sonth.  A  great  many  whole  trains  of  empty  cars  cross  tbe  bildf>e 
going  north. 

EiplaftatUm  of  tht  foregoing  tablet,  Not.  1  and  2.— Table  I  shows  north-lxmod,  and 
table  3  sooth-boand  freight.  The  first  column  in  each  schedale,  commenoiog  at  (ha 
left,  shows  the  number  of  pounds  of  freight  carried  at  poand  rates  over  the  bridg«. 
Dividing  the  totals  of  theae  columns  by  20,000  (aoar-load  in  poaads)  gives  (bennmber 
of  cars  required  to  carry  them. 

Tbe  second  oolamns  are  devoted  to  tbe  number  of  car-loads  of  flight  which  were 
carried  at  so  much  par  car,  and  tbeir  totals  furuiah  na  further  items  of  onrresalt  wiib- 
out  division  or  other  change. 

The  third  columns  give  reveotie  from  cars  at  epeclal  ratee^he  average  of  which  I 
am  informed  by  tbe  secretary,  Mr.  Quarrier,  was  abont  $4.  Hence  the  redoctiou  to 
oars  is  accomplished  by  dividing  the  totals  by  4.  The  flour-columus  are  reduced  to  car- 
loads by  dividing  by  100  the  nomber  of  barrels  in  a  car.  Tbe  columns  of  oil,  whiikj, 
pork,  beef,  and  vinegar  are  calculated  at  50  barrels  per  car-lead. 

I  have  allowed  three  cars  for  the  104  casks  of  hams  carried  sooth  in  1874. 

Tbe  columns  for  locomotives  and  paesenger-cars  show  tbe  number  of  theee  that  hsic 
been  hauled  over  tbe  bridjje  as  freight  for  other  roads,  principally  in  transit  &om  tbs 
manufacturers  to  tbe  destined  road  uf  their  operation. 

Oar  total,  according  to  tliis  estimate,  shows  up  to  Januai?  1, 1876,  loaded  fireigbt- 
oars  going  north,  76,141 ;  total  freight-cars  coming  south,  122,569. 

But  all  of  the  cars  wbicb  come  south  over  tbe  bridge  have  no  outlet  except  to  re- 
tarn  north  in  the  same  way,  so  that  for  a  grand  total  of  empty  and  loaded  freight- 
cars  which  bave  crossed  the  bridge  since  its  opening  we  must  double  the  nnmbnr 
which  bave  come  south.    This  gives  us  total  freight-cars  both  ways,  245,138. 

The  result  of  this  estimate  is  probably  the  nearest  approach  to  aconra^  obtainable. 

The  absolute  number  of  passenger-care  cannot  be  obtained  at  all.  We  may  arrive 
at  an  approximation  by  the  following  method,  but  as  the  passenger  traffic  and  tba 
freight  traffic  vary  in  different  ratios  the  reeult  is  not  recommended  for  exacbieas. 
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From  the  officers  and  employ^  at  and  aroand  the  bridge  depot,  I  learn  that  a  fair 
average  of  the  namber  9f  oars  now  passing  over  the  bridge  daily  is  as  follows : 

I«oaded    Passen- 
freight,      ger. 

Ohio  and  Mississippi 49         52 

Jefferson ville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis 04         25 

New  Albany  and  Jeffersonville 39 

Total 103         a9 

Trains  commenced  to  run  regularly  over  the  bridge  February  24,  1870.  (See  Third 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bridge  Company,  page  3.) 

From  that  time  to  January  1, 1876,  there  were  2,136  days.  Allowing  103  freight-cars 
(loaded)  per  diem,  we  have  a  total  of  220,008  loaded  oars  for  the  number  crossing  in 
that  time. 

This  is  larger  than  our  previous  estimate,  as  it  should  be,  for  we  have  made  no 
deductions  for  the  increase  of  traffic  nor  for  the  fact  that  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Railroad  did  not  run  trains  over  the  bridge  till  1872,  (when  we  notice  that  the  freight 
carried  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  previous  year.) 

The  surplus  shown  in  our  second  estimate,  however,  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
acoount  for  both  these  factors  of  increase  were  it  not  true  that  the  daily  average 
(upon  which  the  second  calculation  is  based)  is  probably  an  underestimate  for  the 
present  yearly  trade.  The  road-agents  at  the  bridge  say  that  business  is  now  very 
dull.  Allowing,  then,  that  our  estimate  is  only  10  per  cent,  above  a  true  average  for 
the  past  six  years,  we  have : 

Namber  of  oars  second  estimate 220,008 

Liess  10  per  cent,  reduction  as  above 22,000 

True  number  as  per  second  estimate 198,008 

South-bound  cars,  table2 122,669 

North-bound  cars,  table  1 76, 141 

Lioaded,  total,  first  estimate 198,710 

Loaded,  total,  second  estimate 198,008 

Difference  for  six  years 702 

This  gives  us  an  error  of  but  117  cars  per  annum  on  freight  estimate. 
Operating  in  the  same  way  upon  the  passenger-cars  we  find : 

2,136  days,  at  89  cars  per  day  .-.• 190,104 

Z^ees  10  per  cent 19,010 

Approximate  total  number  of  passsenger-cars 171, 193 

From  above  we  have : 

Estimated  number  of  freight-cars,  north  and  south 245, 138 

Estimated  number  of  passenger-cars,  north  and  south 171, 193 

Giving  a  grand  total  of 416,331 

cars,  treight  and  passenger,  loaded  and  empty,  which  have  crossed  the  bridge  north 
and  south  since  its  comi^etion,  February  24,.  1870,  and  up  to  January  1, 1876. 

Question  29.  Statistics  of  the  increase  of  population  and  wealth  of  Louisville  during 
the  last  fifteen  years. 

Answer.  The  only  statistics  as  to  increase  of  population  of  Louisville  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  exist  in  the  United  States  census-records  and  our  city  directories. 

Names. 

J.  W.  Williamson's  Directory  for  1865-'66  contained ,. 22,825 

Edwards'  Directory  for  1866  contained 23,265 

Edwards'  Directory  for  1867  contained 25,359 

Edwards'  Directory  for  1868  contained 25.839 

Edwards'  Directory  for  1869  contained 26,260 

Edwards'  Directory  for  1870  contained 28,629 

C.  K.  Carew's  Directory  for  1871  contained 34,466 

C  K.  Carew's  Directory  for  1872  contained 35,986 

O.  K.  Carew's  Directory  for  1873  contained 37,890 

C.  K.  Carew's  Directory  for  1874  contained 39,840 

C.  K.  Carew's  Directory  for  1875  contained 40,965 

C  K.  Carew's  Directory  for  1876  contained 44,562 
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From  1860  to  1865  we  had  no  directory,  nod  no  recordLi  exist  on  the  aabject. 

The  United  States  censns  fbr  1^70  gave  to  Loniaville  a  population  of  1U0,T»2,  Tba 
ratio  of  tbe  nanios  in  the  directory  to  tlie  population  was  3.52  aearly,  and  I  find  Ibit 
from  3i  to  SareratioansediDvarions  cities  for  the  determination  of  popolation.  UsinK, 
therefore,  .ij  08  the  ratio  where  we  estimate  the  popalation  from  the  directories,  w« 
have  the  following  table. 

The  papulation  previona  to  1S6D  as  given  below  I  obtained  from  a  little  mannat  fonod 
in  tbe  office  of  oar  city  hook-keeper,  iatined  by  the  general  conncil  in  1ST4. 
Yur.  Aatborlty.  FopnlstioB> 

1T8H Mannal  general  con Dcil :H> 

1800 Mannal  general  couneil dOU 

1810. ........  .. . . Manual  general  ooancil .. ■ l.lol 

1820..... Manual  general  oonacil 4,000 

1830 Uanool  general  council lO.OOU 

IWO Manual  general  council 21,000 

1850 Mannal  general  couneil 43,2tJ 

1860 United  States  oeneoa 68,03^ 

1865 Williarason'B  Directory 79,IS7 

1866 Edwards' Directory 81,427 

1H67 Edwards' Directory 9S,7.S6 

1868 Edwards' Directory 90,436 

1669 Edwards' Directory 91,910 

1870 United  States  ceoans 100,75* 

1871 Carew'a  Directory 120,631 

1872 Carew'a  Directory 125,951 

1S73 Carew's  Directory 132.615 

1874 Carew's  Directory I3h,IS0 

1873 Carew's  Directory 143,3n 

1876 Carew's  Directory 155,967 

From  18S0  to  1365,  the  increase  of  popnlation,  vis,  11,854,  should  be  all  accredited 
to  1864  and  186G,  for  during  the  two  years  following  the  enforcement  of  the  blockade 
aonth  the  popnlation  diminished  rather  than  iuoreased. 

I  have  obtained  reliable  opinions  as  to  the  estimates  for  tbe  laat  five  yeara  giren 
above,  and  the  result  haa  been  to  indorae  them  as  being  aa  near  to  the  tmth  as  could 
be  obtained. 

The  increase  of  wealth  of  the  city  ia  beatahovn  by  a  comparison  of  the  aBsesaed  t»1- 
nation  of  tbe  taxable  property  from  year  to  year.  A  toble  is  herewith  appended  sbon- 
ing  these  amounts  from  1860  to  1)^5.  The  assessment  is  made  upon  a  basis  of  valua- 
tion of  80  per  cent,  I  send  herewith  a  printed  report  of  the  city  auditor  for  1874,  (tbe 
only  one  which  I  could  procure  and  the  latest  one  published,)  showing  the  asseai 
from  1870  to  1874,  (see  page  5il,)  togetber  with  other  matters  concerning  the  fii 
condition  of  our  city. 

The  city  book-keeper  baa  furnished  me  with  tbe  figures  for  the  following  b 
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T5;  530,813 

1115 
1  50 
1  59 

1  BO 

a  og 
a04 

10  9S 
35 

to  to 

30 

1967.... 

35 

(0 

n 

len'.'.'.'. 

fl,  083,150 
S.W4.5I10 
B.JK,BH 

e.m.oit 

5,601,930 
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II.  Table  of  assessment  previous  to  1860, /rom  manual  city  council  1874. 

Tear.  AsMMment* 

1788 £31  5».  6d. 

1800 $91,188 

1810 210,475 

1820 1,655,226 

1830 4,316,432 

1840 13,340,154 

1850 13,350,052 

In  Table  I,  the  first  colamn  is  devoted  to  assessed  value  of  real  estate. 

The  column  headed  "  personal "  includes  Jewelry,  silver  and  gold,  table-ware,  pianos, 
and  other  taxable  personal  property.  The  estimates  under  this  head  fall  far  short  of 
the  true  amounts,  as  a  large  quantity  is  never  reported. 

The  merchandise  column  is  intended  to  represent  the  total  stocks  of  merchandise, 
material,  &c.,  on  hand  in  the  business-houses  on  January  10  of  each  year. 

*'  Residuary  "  includes  notes,  bills,  bonds,  &c.,  taxable. 

The  condition  of  the  city  on  the  Ist  of  January  is  shown  in  Mayor  Jacob's  annual. 
(See  page  50  of  reference-book.) 

Question  30.  Estimated  value  of  the  manufactures  of  Louisville  during  the  year 
1875. 

Answer,  there  are  no  statistics  upon  this  subject,  and  in  the  limited  time  at  my  dis- 
posal I  have  been  unable  to  get  more  than  a  mere  outline  in  answer  to  the  above 
question. 

I  present  herewith  a  table  compiled  from  various  sources  and  estimates.  It  does 
not  claim  to  be  more  than  a  mere  estimate  not  based  upon  very  accurate  data.  The  fig- 
ures given  I  believe  fully  cover  the  facts.  For  some  of  the  items  given  I  have  the  re- 
sults of  personal  investigations.  From  others  on  which  I  started  to  inform  myself  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  returns. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  accompanying  pamphlet,  entitled  '*  Kentucky  and 
Louisville,''  with  the  lights  at  my  disposal,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  results  there 
set  forth  are  in  many  cases  quite  largely  in  advance  of  the  facts.  We  notice  in  one 
or  two  instances  that  the  same  items  appear  under  different  heads. 

The  year  for  which  it  reports  was  a  large  one  with  us,  but  when  we  remember  the 
object  for  which  it  was  published,  we  shall  be  ready,  I  think,  to  overlook,  as  we  shall   • 
allow  for,  the  exaggeration  produced  by  enthusiasm. 

To  the  tabular  exhibit  of  the  manufactures  given  I  append  a  very  complete  and 
accurate  report  of  the  pork  business  for  1874-75  and  1875-'76,  which  is  taken  from 
the  records  of  that  industry.  For  further  information  on  the  pork  subject  see  refer- 
ence-book, pages  100  to  103,  where  the  statistics  are  given  for  past  years. 

Attention  is  here  called  to  the  report  of  the  Tanners'  Exchange,  refercnc3-book,. 
page  93,  which  gives  a  full  report  of  that  interest  for  the  past  year. 
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Table  showing  estimated  value  of  Louisville  manufactures  for  1875. 


Kind. 


Aericnltaral  implementa 

Ale,  beer,  and  Bpirlts 

iJfif;!!::::::::::::;:::::::::: 

Blftnk-books,  &o 

Boilera 

Boots  and  shoea 

Briok-yarda 

Bridcres 

CancQesand  soap 

Clothing,  ready-made 

Cement 

Chairs  and  fomitare 

Carriages 

Cooperage 

Doors,  sash,  &« 

Floor 

Foonderies • 

Plate-glass 

Pipe*works 

Pictnre-fhbmes,  diow-oases,  &o 

Pomps 

Paper-miUs 

Pork-packers 

Mineral  oils  and  lard 

BolUng-mills 

8aw-mllls 

Stone  and  marble  works 

Saddle  and  haniess 

Tronks 

Tanneries 

Tobaeoo,  mannfactored 

Wagons 

Woolen-mills 

White-lead 

Other  mannfactnres 

Total 


4 

33 
4 
4 

7 
4 
8 
96 
1 
4 
6 
3 
14 
5 
9 
9 
5 
87 
1 
1 
3 
5 
2 
90 
3 
9 
4 

18 

93 

5 

19 

16 

17 

3 

9 

991 


Nnm-  Capital  in-  Annual  pro- 
ber,      vested.  doct 


600 


11.335.000 

9,650,000 
369.000 
90,000 
635.000 
175.000 
340.000 
940,000 
900.000 
300,000 
650,000 

1,750.000 
998,000 
495,000 
49,900 
615,000 
769,000 

1,860,000 
300,000 
300,000 
170.000 
55.000 
300.000 

1,975.000 
500,000 
000.000 
340,000 
530.000 
3^6.000 
900,000 

1,909,000 

1,337.000 
160,000 
495,000 
950,000 

3,978,000 


96,478,000 


11.650,000 

4,995.000 

610,000 

35,00u 

1,000.000 

395.000 

500.000 

375,000 

750. 000 

5SS.00Q 

1,950.000 

9.000,000 

1,875.000 

51:1,000 

900.000 

1.430,000 

l,76i000 

1,950.000 

450.000 

850,000 

675,000 

115,000 

500,000 

^141.010 

775,000 

649.000 


935.000 

600,000 

375,000 

9,185.000 

4,931,300 


570,000 

300,000 

6,943,000 


51,950,300 


Note. — The  year  of  1875  has  been,  as  a  general  rnle,  a  more  prosperoas  one  for  man- 
ufactnrers  than  for  merchants  at  this  point ;  although,  of  coarse,  the  former  have  felt 
the  effects  of  the  general  depression. 

Table  showing  pork  statistics,  November  to  March ,  seasons  of  1875  and  1876. 


Komber  of  hogs  killed 

Avenge  cost,  (liye,)  gross 

Average  cost,  net 

Average  weight  pn^hog lbs 

Total  amoont  psld 

Total  net  weight lbs 

Average  lard  per  hog lbs 

Total  weight  of  lard lbs 


1674-'75. 


973,118 

17  10 

|8  90 

909.97 

05.066,943 

57, 156, 668 

99.87 

8, 159, 031 


1875-T6. 


.71» 

17  36 

|9» 

916.15 

04.4fl9.2a7 

48, 854, 919 

31.  SI 

7,044,409 


CUT  MEAIS. 


Kind. 


Shoulders,  salted lbs.. 

Fall  sides,  smoked lbs.. 

Clear  sides lbs.. 

Breakfast  bacon lbs.. 

Mess-pork 

Romp-pork 

Hams lbs.. 


187«-'75. 


Number. 


545,6^ 
44.975 

430,690 
91, 751 


545^759 


Weight. 


9,994,355 

9,374,950 

17, 949, 193 

193,960 

•17,960 

♦1,555 

8,984,507 


1875-'76. 


Number.       Wtigkt 


451,345 
17,649 

354,743 
93,849 


451,490 


7,«n,sio 

919, 4S6 

15^164,874 

994.691 

t  IS.  014 

t471B 

6.509,431 


*Poands. 


t  Barrels. 
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Qaestion  31.  Estimated  yalae  of  the  commerce  of  Louisville  daring  the  year  1875. 

Answer.  The  soaroes  of  condensed  information  on  this  head  are  entirely  wanting. 

The  directories  contain  a  few  remarks  and  figures  which  are  probably  not  very 
authentic.  They  give  the  value  of  the  business  for  lb72-73  as  $250,000,000 ;  for 
1873-'74  as  $100,000,000 — this  last  mentioned  as  the  amount  of  hona-fide  sales. 

The  former  mentioned  year  was  the  one  previous  to  the  *'  financial  panic." 

All  business  was  active,  and  commercial,  and  industrial  interests  at  a  maximum. 

The  past  commercial  year  of  1874-75  has  been  one  of  general  depression,  made  so 
by  the  shrinkage  in  values  which  it  inaugurated,  the  general  failure  of  or  injury  to 
the  southern  crops,  and  the  general  unsettled  condition  of  the  financial  community. 

And  whereas  the  first  estimate  above  given  is  inflated,  the  last  is  probably  low 
enough,  and  for  the  commercial  year  of  1874-75  the  business  of  Louisville  was  per- 
haps in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions. 

The  capital  invested  in  banks  was  $9,934,200. 

The  internal-revenue  tax  collected  from  July  1, 1875,  to  January  8, 1876,  was,  for  the 
old  fifth  district,  (see  Exhibit  F  for  counties  composed  in  this  district) — 

On  whisky $139,123  40- 

On  tobacco 679.482  37 

On  beer 34,259  33 

On  special  stamps 6,838  75 

On  lists,  (miscellaneous  sources) 30,998  40 

Total 890,702  25 

The  direct  imports  and  duties  paid  thereon  at  the  custom-house  here  have  been — 
YearendlDg—  Yalae  imported.  Duty  paid. 

December  31,  1872 $288,939  92  $109,062  11 

December  31,  1873 , 302.^94  00  121,288  49 

December  31,  1874 .*-.-.  415,046  Z6  1,58,428  33 

December31,  1875 llQ,4bb  00  61,428  93 

There  are  about  6,300  business -houses  in  the  city,  and  about  600  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, including,  of  course,  those  of  small  importance. 

Question  32.  What  proportion  of  the  commerce  of  Louisville  do  you  estimate  to  be 
north  and  south  commerce,  and  what  proportion  east  and  west  commerce  ? 

By  north  and  south  commerce  is  meant  all  exchanges  between  States  north  of  the 

Ohio  River  and  west  of  the  western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  and  States  south  of  the 

Ohio  River.    By  east  and  west  commerce  is  meant  all  trade  at  and  through  Louisville 

between  points  west  and  south  of  Louisville,  and  points  east  of  the  western  boundary 

of  Pennsylvania. 

Answer.  From  tables  1  and  2,  appended  to  question  28,  we  learn  that  there  were  in 
1875  shipped  over  the  bridse  76,141  car-loads  of  freight  going  north,  and  122,569  car- 
loads of  freight  going  south. 

Reducing  to  pounds,  we  have — 


Going  north. 

Coming  south. 

rOhio  and  Mississippi  and  Jefiersonville, 
/k\]     Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroads.. 
^M  Louisville,    Cincinnati  and    Lexington 
Railroads,  ^see  Question  18) ............ 

Pounds, 
1, 522, 820, 000 

173, 004. 000 

Pounds. 
2,451,380,000 

ISO,  022, 000 

Total 

1,696,824,000 

2, 601, 402, 000 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  for  1874-75,  (see 
page  170,)  we  find  that  there  were  shipped  over  that  road — 

(1.) 


Going  north,  to— 


LoaisvUle 

CiDclnnati 

Eastern  seaboard  cities 

Other  points  north  of  Ohio  River . . 

Total 


Pounds. 
S3, 2226,  485 
97, 686. 947 
77, 791, 670 
7,  itJl,  453 


135.976,555 


Going  south,  ttvm — 


LooitTllle 

Cinoinnati < 

Eastern  seaboard  cities 

Other  points  north  of  Ohio  River 


Poundt. 
57,  719, 487 
61,490,640- 
21.395.346 
19.  849, 133 


160, 454, 506 
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The  years  of  the  eastern  railroads  and  of  the  Lonisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  do 
not  end  at  the  same  time ;  this  fact  will  make  no  difference. 

We  have  previously  estimated  (see  question  18)  that' one-fonrth  of  the  freight  each 
way,  over  tne  bridge  and  over  the  Lonisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  Railroad  is 
throngh-freight,  (i.  e.,  exchanges  between  Louisville  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.)  By 
extenaing  the  estimate  we  may  assume  that  one-third  of  the  freight  each  way  consists 
of  exchanges  between  Louisville  and  the  Southwest  and  States  east  of  the  western 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania  and  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania. 

Operating  upon  this  supposition,  we  divide  the  total  freignt  received  and  shipped 
over  the  eastern  railroads  as  follows : 


Going  north. 


Ponoda. 


o« 


"  (a)  To  points  east  of  the  western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania 565, 274, 666 

(6)  To  other  points  north  of  the  Ohio  River 1,130,549,333 

Gotfi^  south. 

(c)  From  points  east  of  the  western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania....      867, 134,000 

(d)  From  other  points  north  of  the  Ohio  River 1,734,268,000 

Dividing  (1)  as  follows,  we  have  for  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad — 

Going  north. 

PooDds. 

23.226,485 

77,791,670 

34,958,400 


CO 


f(c)  To  Louisville 

(f)  To  east  seaboard 

ig)  To  Cincinnati  and  other  points  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 

Going  south. 


57,719,4«7 
21,395,246 
81,339,773 


(h)  From  Lonisville 

(i)  From  east  seaboard 

^(;)  From  Cincinnati  and  other  points  north  of  Ohio  River 

Combining  (2)  and  (3)  we  have — 

Going  north, 

(Jc)  Shipped  to  Louisville  from  the  South  via  Louisville  and  Nashville 

Railroad (e)  23, 226, 485 

(I)  Shipped  to  east  seaboard  through  Louisville  via  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville Railroad CO  77, 791, 670 

(m)  Shipped  from  Louisville  to  points  east  of  western  boundary  of  Penn- 
sylvania via  eastern  railroads,  (a) —  (/) 487,482,996 

(n)  Shipped  to  other  points  north  of  Ohio  River  through  Louisville  via 

Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad (^)  34, 958, 400 

(o)  Shipped  to  other  points  north  of  Ohio  River  from  and  through  Lou- 
isville via  other  routes,  (6)  —  (^) 1,095,590,933 

Go'ng  south. 

(p)  Shipped  south  from  Louisville  via  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad .  {h)  57, 719, 487 
(q)  Shipped  south  through  Louisville  from  eastern  seaboard  via  Louis- 

ivilleand  Nashville  Railroad (021,395,246 

>(r)  Shipped  to  Louisville  and  south  through  Louisville  via  eastom  rail- 
roads from  points  east  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  (c)  —  (i) 845, 738, 754 

(«)  Shipped  south  through  Louisville  from  other  points  north  of  Ohio 

River  via  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad ( j')  81, 339, 773 

<0  Shipped  to  Lonisville  and  south  through  Louisville  via  eastern  rail- 
roads from  othdr  points  north  of  Ohio  River,  (d)  —  (j) 1»  652, 928, 227 

An  inspection  of  the  above  schedule  shows  that  (k)  and  (jp)  the  shipments  from 
and  receipts  at  Lousville  via  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  cannot  properly 
come  under  the  head  of  either  movement.  Items  (I),  (m),  (9),  and  (r)  fall  ander  the 
head  of  east  and  west  commerce,  while  (n),  (0),  («),  and  (t)  belong  evidently  to  north 
and  south  commerce.    Summing  these  up,  in  the  aggregate  we  have — 


[ 


Items  east  and  toest  commerce. 

I) 78  million  pounds. 

m) 487  million  pounds. 

^9) 21  million  pounds. 

(f) 846  million  pounds. 

Total 1,432  million  pounds. 


Items  north  and  south  oommeroe. 

(n) 35  million  pounds. 

(0) 1,096  million  pounds. 

(9) 81  million  pounds. 

(t) •  1,653  million  poands. 

Total 2, 865  millioD  pounds. 
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Heuce  the  ratio  of  the  north  and  south  commerce  to  the  east  and  west  commerce, 
as  shown  by  this  demonstration,  for  the  year  1875,  was  as  two  to  one  by  weight. 

This  ratio  must  very  nearly  approximate  ito  the  truth,  taking  values  as  the  basis  of 
the  calculation,  because  whereas  it  evidently  would  not  answer  to  derive  from  the 
pounds  moving  east  and  the  pounds  moving  west  a  ratio  of  the  value  of  these  two 
movements,  yet  as  it  requires  the  freight  both  ways  to  make  one  movement  either 
east  and  west  or  north  and  south,  we  may  safely  use  our  result  as  a  ratio  of  commerce 
or  valuation. 

By  the  definition  of  the  terms,  the  whole  commerce  of  Louisville  must  helong  to  one 
or  the  other  of  these  movements,  except  that  which  arises  from  the  southern  receipts 
which  stop  here  for  consumption,  or  are  converted  here  and  reshipped  south  without 
crossing  the  Ohio  River. 

Without  complete  and  accurate  statistics,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  ratio 
this  movement  bears  to  the  whole  commerce. 

Allowing,  however,  that  from  all  avenues  it  will  nmount  to  the  total  received  over 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  or  136,000,000,  [see  (I),]  it  is  still  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  east  and  west  or  smaller  movement. 

A  summary  then  gives  us  for  north  and  south  movement  if  of  whole  commerce ;  east 
and  west  movement,  if  of  whole  commerce ;  home  movement,  j^  of  whole  commerce. 

NoTR. — In  the  foregoing  estimate  there  appear  to  be  the  following  possible  sources 
of  error : 

First.  Our  figures  do  not  include  the  operations  of  the  Louisville,  Paducah 
and  Southwestern,  nor  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Railroads,  nor  the 
Ohio  River  either  way,  as  statistics  of  these  sources  were  impossible  to  obtain. 
N  The  only  probable  change  which  would  be  produced  by  their  introduction  would  be 
to  increase  somewhat  the  ratio  of  the  north  and  south  commerce  over  the  east  and 
west  commerce. 

Second.  The  proportion  of  through  freight  over  the  eastern  railroads  to  the  total 
amount  carried  has  been  taken  at  one-fourth,  (by  through  freight  is  denoted  ex- 
changes between  Louisville  and  eastern  seaboard  ports ;)  and  although  it  is  as  well 
founded  as  any  opinion  can  be,  as  it  is  not  based  on  actual  figures,  it  may  be  in  error, 
but  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  its  position  in  the  present  calculation,  we  are  con- 
firmed in  our  belief  of  its  correctness. 

For  example,  it  shows  for  the  year  1875  [dividing  the  totals  of  (A)]  see  first  page  of  the 
present  discussion,  in  the  proportion  of  three  and  one  that  424,000,000  pounds  were 
shipped  from  Louisville  to  the  seaboard  and  650,000,000  pounds  were  received  at 
Louisville  from  the  seaboard.  We  know  that  Louisville  furnishes  and  handles  the 
supplies  for  a  very  large  scope  of  southern  country,  yet  she  does  not  by  any  means 
handle  all  of  the  products  from  this  same  section.  Hence  we  should  infer  that  her  re- 
ceipts from  eastern  ports  would  be  larger  than  her  shipments  to  those  ports,  which  we 
see  is  the  case  from  our  estimate. 

Again,  our  Louisyille  and  Nashville  Railroad  summary  for  1875  shows,  [see  (1)]  that 
there  were  shipped  via  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  through  Louisville  to  east- 
ern seaboard,  78,000,000,  and  south  through  Louisville  over  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad  from  eastern  seaboard  21,000,000.  At  a  casual  glance  this  fact  might  seem  to 
conflict  with  the  estimate  above  given,  viz,  that  Louisville's  total  eastern  shipments 
were  424,000,000  pounds  and  her  receipts  650,000,000  pounds ;  but  we  believe  this  seem- 
ing discrepancy  to  be  merely  apparent. 

Most  of  the  through  freight  to  the  East  is  the  product  of  the  west  and  southwestern 
country,  seeking  its  market.  Of  this  product,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
brings  us  a  larger  proportion  than  any  other  uue  avenue  of  transportation.  Hence, 
the  through  eastern  freight  received  over  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  should 
bear  a  very  large  ratio  to  the  total  eastern  shipments,  as  it  does,  viz,  78,0004000  out  of 
424,000,000,  or  nearly  h 

But  our  through  freights  from  eastern  seaboards  are  scattered,  being  consumed  at 
home  and  furnished  to  a  large  area  of  country  to  which  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad  is  far  less  a  tributary.  Hence  the  proportion  resulting  from  the  western 
movement  should  be  much  less,  as  it  is,  viz,  21,000,000  to  650,000,000,  or  as  1  to  30. 
Both  of  these  ratios,  and  especially  the  last,  are  under  rather  than  above  the  correct 
ratio,  because  in  these  tables  we  lose  si^ht  of  the  through  freight  either  way  which 
stops  at  Louisville  and  is  afterwards  reshipped  east  or  south.  The  latter  item  would 
aflect  its  result  much  the  more ;  be  3ause  a  far  greater  proportion  of  through  freight 
'  trom  the  East  is  rehandled  at  this  point  before  shipping  it  south  than  is  the  case  with 
the  other  movement. 

Our  premises  being  allowed,  the  results  follow,  as  the  steps  are  mathematical. 

Question  33.  Which  of  these  movements  has  grown  the  faster  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years ;  the  north  and  south  movement  or  the  east  and  west  movement,  and  on 
which  does  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Louisville  chiefly  depend  f 

Answer.  Upon  the  first  head  we  have  no  statistics  of  progress  to  give  us  an  exact 
ratio.    But  in  answer  to  that  inquiry  I  should  say,  unquestionably,  that  the  north  and 
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Bonth  xuoYemeiit  had  developed  more  rapidly  dnriog:  the  time  mentioned.  The  We«t 
produces  raw  material ;  the  East  consumes  and  manufactures  or  makes  it.  So  long 
as  these  relations  absolutely  obtain,  the  ^t  and  west  will  be  the  chief  commercial 
movement  of  the  whole  country.  But  just  so  soon  as  the  West  begins  to  develop  man- 
ufactures, a  north  and  south  movement  is  established,  which  develops  chiefly  with  the 
western  growth  and  movement  of  manufactures. 

It  is  essentially  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  since  railroads  have  become  general  and 
cheap  avenues  of  transportation,  that  our  western  manufactures  have  sprung  into  be- 
ing; and  in  that  time  the  greater  portion  of  the  north  and  south  movement  of  Lonis- 
ville  commerce  has  been  developed.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  this  movement,  once 
established,  must  be  of  rapid  growth. 

Whether  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Louisville  chiefly  depends  upon  the  north  and 
south  or  east  and  west  movement  is  a  matter  that  admits  of  two  solutions.  Louisville 
is,  and  always  has  been,  a  large  commercial  center.  She  has  built  up  a  distributing 
point  between  the  far  East  and  great  South.  Such  commercial  prosperity,  viz,  the 
result  of  handling  and  distributing,  of  course  depended  chiefly  upon  the  east  and  west 
movement.  But  the  growth  of  our  city  henceforth  in  that  respect  must  be  rednced  if 
not  annihilated ;  for  railroads  are  constantly  narrowing  the  influence  of  all  cities  which 
may  have  been  ''distributing  monopolies,"  (for  particular  sections  of  country,)  as  socb. 

The  future  growth,  then,  of  Louisville  must  be  the  result  of  her  efforts  to  become  a 
manufacturing  center,  rather  than  simply  a  ceuter  of  distribution.  At  present,  althoogh 
she  has  many  manufactures  and  very  many  more  advantages  for  mauufactoring, 
yet  she  is  not  so  largely  manufacturing  as  commercial.  Therefore,  while  her  present 
prosperity  is,  perhaps,  more  largely  dependent  upon  the  east  and  west  movement,  her 
ititure  growth  and  commercial  importance  are  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
north  and  south  movement. 

Question  34.  What  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  secure  a  through-line  from  Lonis- 
ville  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  connection  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad ; 
and  please  mention  the  connecting  links  of  this  line  and  the  progress  being  made 
towards  the  oompletion  of  the  enterprise  f 

Answer.  No  efforts  whatever  are  being  or  ever  have  been  made  at  this  point.  The 
missing  link  of  this  line  is  from  Mount  Sterling,  Ky.,  to  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  aboat 
105  miles.  The  connecting  links  of  the  line  are  the  old  Louisville  and  Lexington  Rail- 
road extended  to  Mount  Sterling;  Mount  Sterling  to  Huntington  wanting,  (see 
above;)  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  from  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  to  Richmond,  and  thence  to 
Norfolk,  Va.    (See  Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads.) 

(Note. — The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  claims  to  have  built  the  Mount  Sterling  exten- 
sion till  the  gap  has  been  reduced  to  28  or  .30  miles,  but  this  is  not  so.) 

Schedule  I. — Flour  and  grain  received  at  and  shipped  from  Louiwillef  1865  to  1{75. 
Table  1.— FLOUR  AND  GRAIK  RECEIVED  AT  LOUISVILLE. 


Tear. 

Barley. 

Corn. 

Oata. 

Kye. 

Wheat. 

Total  grain 

Hour. 

1865-'66 

Bushel*. 

178, 670 

254,480 

118, 985 

87.980 

53, 902 

33,324 

74,160 

I'M,  172 

101, 946 

Bushels. 
558, 510 
1. 089, 653 
1, 040. 004 
643,687 
247, 617 
174, 910 
836.063 
538.336 
348. 894 

Bushels. 
282,284 
324,  830 
375, 480 
119.982 
136,  522 
66,824 
106, 480 
173, 614 
169, 788 

BushOs. 
6.300 
68,178 
60,709 

166.104 
79,306 
25,864 
46,958 

i:»,  514 
70,398 

Bitshels. 
378,936 
475, 614 
424,592 
531.356 
725,522 
206.258 
542,900 
441,  042 
478,840 

Bushels. 
1,  404. 700 
8, 212, 754 
2, 019, 770 
1, 549, 109 
1,842,869 
5U7.180 
1, 006, 5C1 

BarreU. 

108,620 

1866-*67 

195. 29« 

1867-68 

114,409 

1868-'p9 

104,047 

1669-'70 

188. 19B 

1870 

42;  045 

ICTO-'?! 

llfL740 

1871-78 

1,  415,  678            861. 156 

1872-'73 

1.169.806            180.  (<iV 

Table  2.— FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  SHIPPED  FROM  LOUISVILLE. 


186»-*66 
1866-'67 
1867-'68 
1868-'69 
186ft-'70 
1870. . . . 
1870-'71 
1871-'72 
1872-'73 


28,285 
30.600 
33,842 
6,908 
7,514 
10,296 
12,502 
87,046 
12,084 


190,825 
561, 310 
323,178 
214, 184 
95, 865 
81,220 
118,  610 
255,105 
142, 348 


60,7R3 
80,704 
92.640 
90,984 
46,050 
33,358 
40,776 
77,860 
82,186 


3,030 
13,059 
23, 752 
84,798 
16, 316 

7,828 
11,3.54 
58.084 

9,644 


76,747 
117,  477 
102,221 
106,932 
266. 85d 

90,780 

77,238 
148,764 

93,043 


359,610 
836,150 
575.633 
503.806 
378,003 
833,483 
860,474 
560,859 
339,304 


110,687 
145,  m 

97,050 
110,636 
117.787 

6S.B38 
175.000 
896, 473 
806,378 


Note.  —Id  the  foregoing  tables  the  fignrea  are  taken  fh>m  the  board  of  trade  reoorda,  and  the  years  an 
the  same  as  those  on  tables  of  impurts  and  exports  of  that  body.    (See  Exhibit  B.) . 
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Table  3.— FLOUK  AND  GRAIN  RECEIVED  BY  LOUISVILLE  AND  NASHVILLE  RAILROAD. 


Year.* 


186«-'e7 

1867-'68 

itno-'n 

1871-'78 
l«7a-'73 
lc<73-^4 
ie74-'75 


Wheat. 


Busheii. 
102,305 
S36,  IfiL 
383.580 
488,903 
453.682 
38,409 
443, 576 
141.249 
805,335 


Com. 


Bu$hel$. 

31,681 

150,882 

143.  612 

19,629 

2,676 

4,561 

8,270 

5,575 

1.818 


Other  grain. 


Buthelt. 
33,963 
59.505 
163,933 
67.126 
70.962 
35.283 
64,066 
16,838 
9,802 


Total  grain. 


BusheU 
167, 949 
446, 548 
590,324 
575.658 
527, 240 
68,253 
509,912 
163,662 
215, 749 


Floor. 


BarreU. 

1,428 

9,722 

19,25^ 

14.114 

•     10,256 

321 

24,633 

6,718 

7,503 


Tablb  4— FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  SHIPPED  BY  LOUISVILLE  AND  NASHVILLE  RAILROAD. 


ie66-'67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1«J9-TO 
l«r70-'71 
l«>71-73 
1873-'73 
1873-'74 
1874-'75 


30. 

9, 
16. 
21. 

4. 
9^. 
34. 

30. 


420 
102 
345 
934 
372 
319 
723 
596 
878 


344.  714 
50,041 
47,  745 
302,  H64 
107,  2.30 
677, 304 
391.  459 
765.300 
95«,  6TJ 


43, 245 

45.184 
30,344 
109,812 
58.134 
196,630 
168.  403 
120.788 
275, 484 


409, 
104. 
94, 
434. 
169. 
972, 

924. 
1,271. 


379 
332 
334 
610 
736 
253 

684 
03.5 


64,454 
28,432 
47,  038 
106,  541 
1U2,  493 
201,723 
119.723 
133,  857 
147,074 


*  n 


The  years  begin  July  1. 

In  tables  1  and  2  the  imports  and  exports  of  ^ain  have  been  deduced  from  the  board 
of  trade  reports.  The  redaction  to  bushels  from  those  reports  has  been  ni»de  by 
allowiuK  for  sacks  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  two  bushels  each,  and  for  com  Back» 
one  bushel. 

An  examination  of  these  tables  and  a  comparison  with  tables  3  and  4,  (Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad  statistics,)  reveals  the  fact  that  the  grain  figures  as  furnished 
by  the  board  are  unreliable.  For  example :  We  learn  from  table  2  that  in  the  year 
1871-72  the  total  wheat  shipped  was  255,105  bnsbelH. 

Table  4  shows  677,304  bushels  shipped  over  the  Nashville  Road  alone.  To  be  8ur& 
the  years  do  not  end  at  the  same  time,  but  the  two  months  of  July  and  August  will 
not  account  for  the  difference,  especially  when  we  notice  the  records  for  the  year 
following.  Again,  a  comparison  of  the  different  printed  reports  of  the  board  of  trade 
will  show  other  discrepancies. 

For  example:  In  the  board  of  trade  report  for  1869,  page  127,  the  exports  of  barley 
for  1868  amount  to  16,921  sacks,  (or  bags.)  This  item  is  reported  (on  page  64,  pub- 
lished report  of  board  of  trade  for  1867-'68)  as  42,763  bushels,  where  it  first  appears. 
The  imports  of  barley  (page  127,  report  for  1868-'69)  for  the  same  year  (li^67-%8)  are 
quoted  as  36,995  bags  or  sacks.  The  same  item  for  the  same  year  is  quoted  in  the  pre- 
vious y^ear's  report  (P^^S^  64)  as  118,985  bushels.  We  can  hardly  reconcile  these  quota- 
tions except  on  the  theory  of  a  sack  of  varying  capacity  (2^  to  3^  bushels)  to  be  used 
iQ  one  way  with  imports  and  another  with  exports. 

These  things  show  the  difficulties  one  meets  with  in  compiling  statistics  from  Lou- 
isville data,  and  are  mentioned  as  a  warning  against  tables  1  and  2,  the  only  full  sta- 
tistics we  possess  upon  the  desired  point  of  information. 

Tables  3  and  4  are  presented  with  more  confidence,  although  they  cover  but  part  of 
the  ground.    They  are  accurate  as  far  as  they  go.    From  iuter views  with  the  grain- 
men  I  learn  that  about  3,408,000  bushels  of  grain  were  handled  at  Louisville  during 
1875. 

Schedule  IV.  Quantity  of  grain,  live  animals,  and  provisions  shipped  from  Louisville 
by  river  iuto  States  south  of  the  Ohio  River  during  1974. 

Answer.  There  are  no  records  of  river  shipments.  (See  remarks  under  question  2.) 
The  records  of  the  board  of  trade  cease  with  November,  1873.  Neither  the  grain-deal- 
ers nor  the  stock-yards  keep  any  records  of  their  yearly  transactions,  so  that  from  nei- 
ther source  is  this  answer  obtainable.  An  approximation  might  be  collated  in  from 
four  to  six  months.  The  provision-dealers  are  so  numerous  and  so  many  changes  have 
taken  place  since  1874  that  practically  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  the  desired 
information. 

Schedule  V.  Statement  of  average  rail-ra  tes  for  the  transport  of  merchandise  from 
Louisville  to  four  iuiportant  points  in  the  South  not  on  any  navigable  river  or  affected 
by  water  transportation  during  each  month  of  187.'>. 

Answer.  Points  selected  :  Atlanta,  Oa.,  Meridian,  Miss.,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  an  1  Dallas, 
Texas. 

15  AP 
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Tablb  1,-^  Rates  from  LouisrlUe. 


^ODth. 

To  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Jackson,  Tenn. 

Meridian,  MIm. 

1. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

1. 

S. 

3. 

4. 

1. 

8.         3.         4. 

January  to  April 

May  . . . .» 

109 
109 
109 
109 

95 
95 
95 
95 

81 
81 
81 
81 

49 
49 
49 
49 

198 

152       117 
148       118 

97 
95 
90 
97 

80 

87 
80 
94 

66  5-2  4.) 
70  ,       57          43 

Jmie  to  November 

December.... ... 

lr9 
198 

144 
153 

Ill 
1;20 

66         59          43 

7e        66         51 

1 

Table  2. — Rates  from  Louisnlle  to  Dallas^  Tex. 


Montb. 


Via  Louisville  and  Xash- 
ville  and  Great  Soutb- 
era  Railroad. 


Via  Jelfersonville  Mad- 
lAon  and  Indianapolis 
Railroad. 


Via  Ohio   and   Miasij}- 
sippi  Railroad. 


January  and  February 

March 

April  to  June 

July  to  December 


254 
2-2!l 
235 
229 


219 

184 

184 

154 

190 

160 

181 

154 

139  ;     220  .     184  ' 

124  i     2J9        184  I 


130 
124 


2-29 
*235 


184 

190 


3. 

4. 

154 

124 

154 

124 

154 

124 

160 

130 

3. 


235  I     190  >  160 

235  190  ItH) 

235  I     190  >  160 

S35  190  '  160 


130 
130 
13(1 
130 


*lhe  JefTcrHonvillc.  Madition  and  Indianapolis  rates  to  Dallas,  given  in  the  lower  line  of  the  table, 
-were  only  for  Decern  bor. 

The  Tales  given  iu  table  1  are  taken  from  the  published  tariffH  of  the  Lonisville  and 
Nashville  Road  and  its  connections.  A  copy  of  each  tariff  of  this  road  for  1875  i» 
herewith  inclosed.  (See  Exhibit  E.)  Meridian  is  taken  be6au8e  although  not  a  large 
point,  it  is  an  important  one,  being  in  the  center  of  a  large  cotton -producing  region 
and  at  the  junction  of  three  railroads.  It  has  four  rail  outlets,  and  ships  heavily  of 
the  "  fleecy  staple." 

From  the  tariffs  mentioned  above  the  rates  to  other  southern  points  may  be  deter- 
mined and  compared,  if  desirable. 

To  Atlanta  we  have  but  one  outlet,  viz,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad.  The 
Louisville,  Paducah  and  Southwestern  Railroad  takes  freight  for  Jackson,  Tenn.,  and 
Meridian,  Miss.,  but  it  adheres  to  the  rates  made  by  the  Lonisville  and  Nashville  and 
Great  Southern  Railroad,  so  that  practically  we  have  no  competition  to  these  points. 

To  Dallas,  Tex.,  we  may  ship  via  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  connections  to  New 
Orleans,  Morgan  Line  to  Galveston,  Galveston,  Houston  and  Henderson  Railroad  to 
Houston,  and  thence  via  Houston  and  Texas  Central  or  International  and  Great  North- 
em  and  Texas  Pacific  to  Dallas,  or  via  Ohio  and  Mississippi  or  Jeffersonville,  Madison 
and  Indianapolis  and  Yandalia  to  Saint  Louis,  thence  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  and 
•Houston  and  Texas  Central,  or  Saint  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  and  Texas  Pacific  to 
Dallas.  Even  this  competition  gives  us  but  a  slight  difference  in  rates,  as  the  second 
jible  shows. 
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TOE   LAW  OF  THE   STATE   OF  MASSACHUSETTS  TO  SECURE  PUBLICITY 

AND  UNIFORMITY  IX  RAILROAD  ACCOUNTS. 

[Chap.  185.] 

AN  ACT  to  secare  greater  publicity  and  nDiformity  in  the  accounts  of  railroad  oorpora- 

tious. 

Be  it  enacted^  ^c,  as  follotcs : 

Section  I.  The  board  of  railroad  cowmisaioDors  shall,  before  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember, eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  prescribe  a  system  upon  which  the  books 
and  accounts  of  corporations  operating  railroads  or  street-railways  shall  be  kept  in  a 
uniform  manner. 

Src.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners,  from  time  to 
time  in  each  year,  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  all  corporations  operating 
railroads,  or  street-railways,  to  see  that  they  are  kept  on  the  plan  prescribed  under 
authority  of  the  preceding  sectiou  ;  and  statements  of  the  doings  and  financial  con- 
dition of  the  several  corporations  shall  be  prepared  and  published  at  such  times  as 
said  board  shall  deem  expe<lient. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  of  railroad  commissioners  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ,  at  a 
compensation  not  exceeding  twenty-five  hundred  doUan*  a  year,  to  be  paid  as  pro- 
vided in  sections  seventeen  and  eighteen  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  a  person  skilled  in  the  methods 
of  railroad  accounting,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  under  the  direction  of  said  board,  to 
supervise  the  method  by  which  the  accounts  of  corporations  operating  railroads,  or 
street-railways,  are  kept. 

Sec.  4.  On  the  application  in  writing  of  a  director,  or  of  any  person  or  persons  owning 
one-fiftieth  part  oi  the  entire  paid-in  capital  stock  of  any  corporation  operating  a  rail- 
road, or  street-railway,  or  the  bonds  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  of  such  corpora- 
tion equal  in  amount  to  one-fiftieth  part  of  its  paid-in  capital  stock,  the  board  of  rail- 
road commissioners  shall  make  an  examination  into  the  books  and  financial  condition 
of  said  corporation,  and  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  published  in  one  or  more  daily 
papers  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  of  railroad  commissioners  shall  further  have,  at  all  times,  access 
to  the  list  of  stockholders  of  every  corporation  operating  a  railroad,  or  street-rail wav, 
and  may,  in  their  discretion,  at  any  time,  cause  the  same  to  be  copied,  in  whole  or  in 
party  for  their  own  information  or  for  the  information  of  persons  owning  stock  in  such 
corporation. 

Sec.  6.  A  corporation  refusing  to  submit  its  books  to  the  examination  of  the  board 
of  railroad  commissioners,  or  neglecting  to  keep  its  accounts  in  the  method  prescribed 
by  said  board  under  authority  ot  this  act,  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  provided  in 
section  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  said  chapter  three  hundred  and  seventy -two 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  in  the  case  of  the  neglect 
or  refusal  to  make  a  report  or  return. 

Approved  April  26, 1876. 
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DECISION  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  SC 

CALLED  GRANGER  CASES,  MARCH  1,  1877. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on  March  1,  decided  the  so-called  Graofrer 
cases,  the  first  one  being  that  of  Ira  Y.  Munn  and  George  L.  Scott,  plaintiffs  in  error, 
vs.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  error  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Justice  Waite  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court : 

^*  The  question  to  be  determined  in  this  case  is  whether  the  general  assembly  of  Il- 
linois can,  under  the  limitations  upon  the  legislative  power  of  the  States  imposed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  fix  oy  law  the  maximum  of  charges  for  the 
storage  of  grain  in  warehouses  in  Chicago  and  other  places  in  the  State  having  not 
less  than  100,000  inhabitants,  in  which  grain  is  stored  in  bulk,  and  in  which  the  graiD 
of  different  owners  is  mixed  together,  or  in  which  grain  is  stored  in  snch  manner  that 
the  identity  of  the  different  lots  or  parcels  cannot  be  accurately  preserved.  It  is 
claimed  that  such  a  law  is  repugnant — 

*^  First.  To  that  part  of  section  8,  article  1,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  confers  upon  Congress  the  power  *  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  States.' 

''  Second.  To  that  part  of  section  9  of  the  same  article,  which  provides  that  '  no 
preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one 
State  over  those  of  another.' 

*^  Third.  To  that  part  of  the  14th  amendment  which  ordains  that  no  State  shall  de- 
prive any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  deny  to 
any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.' 

**  We  will  consider  the  last  of  these  objections  first.  Every  statute  is  presumed  to 
be  constitutional.  The  courts  ought  not  to  declare  one  to  be  unconstitutional  unless 
it  is  clearly  so.  If  there  is  doubt,  the  expressed  will  of  the  legislature  should  be  sus- 
tained. The  Constitution  Contains  no  dennition  of  the  word  *  deprive '  as  used  in  the 
14th  amendment. 

"the  effect  of  usage. 

"  To  determine  its  signification,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  effect  which 
Qsage  has  given  it  when  employed  in  the  same  or  like  connection.  While  this  provis- 
ion of  the  amendment  is  new  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  a  limitation 
upon  the  power  of  the  States,  it  is  old  as  a  principle  of  civilized  government.  It  is 
found  in  Magna  Charta  and,  in  substance,  if  not  in  form,  in  nearly  or  quite  all  the 
constitutions  that  have  been  from  time  to  time  adopted  by  the  several  States  of  the 
Union.  By  the  fifth  amendment  it  was  introduced  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  a  limitation  upon  the  powers  of  the  National  Government,  and  by  the  foor- 
teenth  as  a  guarantee  against  any  encroachment  upon  an  acknowledged  right  of  citi- 
zenship by  the  legislatures  of  the  States.  When  the  people  of  the  United  Colonies 
separated  from  Great  Britain,  they  changed  the  form  but  not  the  substance  of  their 
government.  They  retained  for  the  purposes  of  government  all  the  powers  of  the 
British  Parliament,  and  through  their  State  constitutions  or  other  forms  of  social  com- 
pact, undertook  to  give  practical  efiect  to  such  as  they  deemed  necessary  for  the  com- 
mon good  and  the  security  of  life  aud  property.  All  the  powers  which  they  retained 
they  committed  to  their  respective  States,  unless  in  express  terms  or  by  implication 
reserved  to  themselves.  Subsequently,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  a 
national  government  for  national  purposes,  a  part  of  the  powers  of  the  States  and  of 
the  peoples  of  the  States  was  granted  to  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  This  grant  operated  as  a  further  limitation  upon  the  powers  of  the 
States,  so  that  now  the  governments  of  the  States  possess  all  the  powers  of  the  Par- 
liament of  England,  except  such  as  have  been  delegated  to  the  United  States  or  re- 
served by  the  people.  The  reservations  by  the  people  are  shown  in  the  prohibitions  of 
the  constitutions.  When  one  becomes  a  member  of  a  society  he  necessarily  parts  with 
some  rights  or  privileges  which,  as  an  individual,  not  afi'ected  by  his  relations  toothers, 
he  might  retain. 
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"what  a  'body  POUTIC'  18. 

• 

** '  A  body  politic/  as  aptly  defiued  in  the  preamble  of  the  constitution  of  Massachu- 
setts, is  a  social  compact,  by  which  the  whole  people  covenants  with  each  citizen,  and 
each  citizen  with  the  whole  people,  that  all  shall  be  governed  by  certain  laws  for  the 
common  good.    This  does  nor.  confer  power  upon  the  whole  people  to  control  rights 
which  are  purely  and  ezclu-iively  private,  (Thorpe  vs.  the  K.  and  B.  R^iilroad  Com- 
pany, '27  Vt.y  143.)  but  it  does  authorize  the  establish m»4Ut  of  law.4  reiiairlng  each  cit- 
izen to  so  conduct  himself  and  so  use  his  own  property  as  not  unnecessarily  to  injure 
another.    This  is  the  very  essenc*^  of  govern  men  r.,  and  has  fonnd  expression  in  the 
maxim,  sic  u'ere  tuo  ut  aliennm  non  Imdas.    From  this  source  came  the  police  powers, 
which,  as  was  said  by  Chief -Justice  Taney  in  the  licence  cases,  (5  How.,  583,). 'are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  powers  of  government  inherent  in  every  sovereignty. 

•  •  *  That  is  to  say,  •  ♦  »  t^g  power  to  govern  men  and  things. 
Under  these  powers  the  government  regulates  the  conduct  of  its  citizens,  one  toward 
another,  and  the  manner  in  which  each  shall  use  his  own  property  when  such  regula- 
tion becomes  necessary  for  the  public  good.  In  their  exercise  it  has  been  customary  in 
England  from  time  immemorial,  and  in  this  country  from  its  first  colonization,  to  reg- 
ulate ferries,  common  carriers,  hackmen,  bakers,  millers,  wharfingers,  innkeepers,  &.C., 
and  in  so  doing  to  fix  a  maximum  of  charge  to  be  made  for  services  rendered,  accom- 
modations famished,  and  articles  sold.  To  this  day  statutes  are  to  be  found  in  many 
of  the  States  U|K)n  some  or  all  these  subjects,  and  we  think  it  has  never  yet  been  suc- 
cessfully contended  that  such  legislation  came  within  any  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibitions against  interference  with  private  property.  With  the  fifth  amendment  in 
force  Ctmgress  in  lrJ70  conferred  power  upon  the  city  of    Washington  to  regulate 

*  *  *  the  rates  of  wharfage  at  private  wharves,  •  •  #  ^jj^ 
sweeping  of  chimnt'ys  and  to  fix  the  rates  of  fees  therefor,  «  «  *  |^q^  ^\^q 
weight  and  quality  of  bread,  (3  Statutes,  587,  section  7 ;)  and  in  1848  to  make  all 
necessary  regulations  respecting  hackney  carriages  and  the  rates  of  fare  of  the 
hame,  and  the  rates  of  hauling  by  cartmen,  wagoners,  carmen,  and  draymen,  and 
the  rates  of  commission  of  auctioneers,"  (9  Statutes,  2*24,  section  2.)  From  this  it  is 
apparent  that  down  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  it  was 
supposed  that  the  statutes  regulating  the  use,  or  even  the  price  of  the  use,  of  private 
property  necessarily  deprived  an  owner  of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
irnder  some  circumstances  they  may,  but  not  under  all.  The  amendment  does  not 
change  the  law  in  this  particular.  It  simply  prevents  the  States  from  doing  that 
which  will  operate  as  such  a  deprivation. 

"  WHKRK  THE  POWER  OF  THE  REGULATION  RESTS. 

"This  brings  us  up  to  inquire  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  this  power  of  regula- 
tion rests,  in  order  that  we  may  determine  what  is  within  and  what  without  its  opera- 
tive efl;Vct.  Lof)kiDg,  then,  to  common  law,  from  whence  come  the  rights  which  the 
Constitution  protects?  We  find  that  when  private  property  is  affected  with  a  public 
interest  it  ceases  to  be  jhHb  privati  only.  This  was  said  by  Lord  Chief-Justice  Hale 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  in  his  treatise  '*  De  Portibus  Maris,*'  and  has  been 
accepted  without  objection  as  an  essential  element  in  the  law  of  property  ever 
since.  Property  does  become  clothed  with  a  public  interest  when  used  in  a  manner  to 
make  it  of  public  consequence  and  affect  the  community  at  large.  When,  therefore, 
one  devotes  nis  property  to  a  use  in  which  the  public  has  an  interest  he  in  effect  grants 
to  the  public  an  interests  in  that  use,  and  must  submit  to  be  controlled  by  the  public 
for  the  common  good  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  he  has  thus  created.  He  may  with- 
draw his  grant  by  discontinuing  the  use,  but  so  long  as  he  maintains  the  use  he  must 
submit  to  the  control.'' 

After  quoting  Lord  Hale  as  to  ferries,  wharves,  and  wharfingers,  and  the  decision  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Alabama,  because  the  court  thought  tney  found  in  them  the 
principle  which  supports  the  legislation  they  were  examining,  the  opinion  continues 
as  follows : 

'*  Enough  has  already  been  said  to  show  that  when  private  property  is  devoted  to 
a  public  nse  it  is  subject  to  public  regulation.  It  remains  only  to  ascertain  whether 
the  warehouses  of  these  plaintiffs  in  error  and  the  business  which  is  carried  on  there 
come  within  the  operation  of  this  principle.  For  this  purpose  we  accept  as  true  the 
statements  of  fact  contained  in  the  elaborate  brief  of  one  of  the  counsel  of  the  plaint- 
iffs in  error. 

^  *'  WHAT  THE  plaintiffs'  STATEMENTS  SHOW. 

''  From  these  it  appears  that  the  great  prodncing  region  of  the  West  and  Northwest 
sends  its  grain  by  water  and  rail  to  Chicago,  wheie  the  greater  part  of  it  is  shipped  by 
vesKol  for  transportation  to  the  sfsboard  by  the  Great  Lakes,  and  some  of  it  is  for- 
warded by  railway  to  the  eastern  ports.        •        •        •        Vessels  to  some  extent  are 
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loaded  in  the  Chicago  11  rbor  and  sailed  throagh  the  Saint  Lawrence  directly  to 
Europe.  •  •  *  i^i^q  quantity  (of  grain)  received  in  Chicago  has  roade  it 
the  greatest  grain-market  in  the  world.  This  ousiness  has  created  a  demand  for  means 
hy  which  the  immense  quantity  of  grain  can  he  handled  or  stored,  and  these  have 
been  found  in  grain  warehouses  which  are  commonly  called  elevators  because  the  grain 
is  elevated  from  the  boat  or  car  by  machinery  operated  by  steam  into  the  bins  pre- 
pared for  its  reception,  and  elevated  from  the  bins  by  a  like  process  into  the  vessel  or 
car  which  is  to  carry  it  on.  ^  *  *  In  this  way  the  largest  traffic  between 
the  citizens  of  the  country  north  and  west  of  Chicago  and  the  citizens  of  the  country 
lying  on  the  Atlautio  coast  north  of  Washington,  is  in  grain  which  passes  through  the 
elevators  of  Chicago.  In  this  way  the  trade  in  grain  is  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants 
of  seven  or  eight  of  the  great  States  of  the  West  with  four  or  five  of  the  StaU's  lying 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  forms  the  largest  part  of  interstate  commerce  in  these  States. 
The  grain  elevators  or  warehouses  in  Chicago  are  immense  structures,  holding  from 
300,000  to  1,000,000  bushels  at  one  time,  according  to  size.  They  are  divided  into  bins 
of  large  capacity  and  great  strength.  •  #  «  They  are  located  with  the 
river-harbor  on  one  side  and  the  railway-track  on  the  other,  and  the  grain  is  ron 
through  them  from  car  to  vessel  or  boat  to  car,  as  may  be  demanded  in  the  course  of 
business.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  preserve  the  owners'  grain  separate,  sod 
this  has  given  rise  to  a  system  of  inspection  and  grading  by  which  the  grain  of  differ- 
ent owners  is  mixed  and  receipts  issued  for  the  number  of  bushels  which  are  negoti- 
able and  redeemable  in  like  kind  upon  demand.  This  mode  of  conducting  the  busi- 
ness was  inaugurated  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  grown  to  immense  propor- 
tions. The  railroads  have  found  it  impracticable  to  own  such  elevators,  and  public 
policy  forbids  the  transaction  of  such  business  by  the  carrier.  The  ownership  bss. 
therefore,  been  by  private  individuals,  who  have  embarked  their  capital  and  devote<i 
their  industry  to  such  business  as  a  private  pursuit.  In  this  connection  it  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  although  in  1H74  there  were  in  Chicago  fourteen  warehouses 
adapted  to  this  particular  business  and  owned  by  about  thirty  persons,  nine  bnsinehs 
firms  controlled  them,  and  that  the  prices  charged  and  received  for  storage  were  such 
as  have  been  from  year  to  year  agreed  upon  and  established  by  the  different  elevators 
or  warehouses  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  which  rates  have  been  annually  published 
in  one  or  more  newspapers  printed  in  said  city  in  the  mouth  of  January  in  each  year, 
as  the  established  rates  for  the  year  then  next  ensuing  »uch  publication.  ThuM  it  is 
apparent  that  all  the  elevating  facilities  through  which  these  vast  productions  of  seven 
or  eight  great  States  of  the  West  must  pass  on  the  way  to  four  or  five  of  the  States  on 
the  sea-shore,  may  be  a  virtual  monopoly.  Under  such  circumstances  it  ia  difficult  to 
see  why,  if  the  common  carrier,  or  the  miller,  or  the  ferryman,  or  the  innkeeper,  or 
the  wharfinger,  or  the  hackney  coachman  pursues  a  public  employment  and  exercises 
a  sort  of  public  office,  these  plaintiffs  in  error  do  not.  They  stand,  to  use  again  the 
language  of  their  counsel,  in  the  very  '  gateway  of  commerce/  and  take  toll  from  all 
who  pass.  Their  business  most  certainly  ^  tends  to  a  common  charge,  and  is  become  a 
thine  of  public  interest  and  use.'  Every  bushel  of  grain  for  its  passage  '  pays  a  toll, 
which  is  a  common  charge;'  and,  therefore,  according  to  Lord  Hale,  every  such  ware- 
houseman ought  to  be  under  public  regulation,  viz,  that  he  take  but  reasonable  toll. 
Certainly,  if  any  business  can  be  clothed  with  a  public  interest,  and  cease  to  be  Jum 
privaii  only,  this  has  been.  It  may  not  be  made  so  by  the  operation  of  the  constitution 
of  Illinois  or  this  statute,  but  it  is  by  the  facts. 

"  WHAT  THE  ILLINOIS  PEOPLE  DID. 

"  We  also  are  not  permitted  to  overlook  the  fact  that,  for  some  reason,  the  people  of 
Illinois,  when  they  revised  their  constitution  in  1870,  saw  fit  to  make  it  the  duty  of 
the  general  assembly  to  pass  laws  *for  the  protection  of  producers,  shippers,  and  re- 
ceivers of  grain  and  produce,'  (article  13,  section  7,)  and  by  section  5  of  the  same  ar- 
ticle to  require  all  railroad  companies  receiving  and  transporting  grain  in  bulk  or 
otherwise  to  deliver  the  same  at  any  elevator  to  which  it  might  be  consigned  that 
could  be  reached  by  any  track  that  was  or  could  be  used  by  such  company ;  and  that 
all  railroad  companies  should  permit  connections  to  be  made  with  their  tracks,  so  that 
any  public  warehouse,  d^c,  might  be  reached  by  the  cars  on  their  railroads.  This  in- 
dicates very  clearly  that  during  the  twenty  years  in  which  this  peculiar  business  has 
been  assuming  its  present  '  immense  proportions  '  something  had  occurred  which  led 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  to  suppose  that  remedies  such  as  are  usually  employed  to 
prevent  abuses  by  virtual  monopolies  might  not  be  inappropriate  here.  For  our  pur- 
poses we  must  assume  that  if  a  state  of  facts  could  exist  that  would  justify  such  legis- 
lation, it  actually  did  exist  when  the  statute  now  under  consideration  was  passed. 
For  us  the  question  is  one  of  power,  not  of  expediency.  If  no  state  of  circumstances 
could  exist  to  justify  such  a  statute,  then  we  may  declare  this  one  void  because  in  ex- 
cess of  the  legislative  power  of  the  State ;  but  if  it  could,  we  must  presume  it  did.  Of 
the  propriety  of  legislative  interference  within  the  scope  of  legislative  power  the  legis 
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latnre  is  the  exclusive  Jadge.  Neither  is  It  a  matter  of  any  moment  that  no  precedent 
can  be  found  for  a  statute  precisely  like  this.  It  is  conceded  that  the  business  is  one 
of  recent  origin;  that  its  growth  has  been  rapid,  and  that  it  is  already  of  great  im- 
portance ;  and  it  must  also  be  conceded  that  it  is  a  business  in  which  the  whole  public 
has  a  direct  and  positive  interest.  It  presents,  therefore,  a  case  for  the  application  of 
a  long-known  and  well-established  principle  in  social  science,  and  this  statute  simply 
extends  the  law  so  as  to  meet  this  new  development  of  commercial  progress.  There  is 
no  attempt  to  compel  these  owners  to  grant  the  public  an  interest  in  their  property, 
but  to  declare  their  obligations  if  they  use  it  in  this  particular  manner.  It  matters- 
not  in  this  case  that  the  plaintiffs  in  error  had  built  their  warehouses  and  established 
their  business  before  the  regulations  complained  of  were  adopted.  What  they  did  was 
from  the  beginning  subject  to  the  power  of  the  body  politic  to  require  them  to  conform 
to  such  regulations  as  might  be  established  by  the  proper  authorities  for  the  common 
good.  They  entered  upon  their  business  and  provided  themselves  with  the  means  to 
carry  it  on  subject  to  this  condition.  If  they  did  not  wish  to  submit  themselves  to 
such  interference  they  should  not  have  clothed  the  public  with  an  interest  in  their 
concerns.  The  same  principle  applies  to  them  that  does  to  the  proprietor  of  a  hackney 
carriage,  and  as  to  him  it  has  never  been  supposed  that  he  was  exempt  from  regulating 
statutes  or  ordinances  because  he  had  purchased  his  horses  and  carriage  and  estab- 
lished his  bus  iness  before  the  statute  or  the  ordinance  was  adopted. 

"  THE  POWER  TO  REGULATE. 

**  It  is  insisted,  however,  that  the  owner  of  the  property  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  its  use,  even  though  it  be  clothed  with  a  public  interest,  and  that 
what  is  reasonable  is  a  judicial  and  not  a  legislative  question.  As  has  already  been 
shown,  the  practice  has  been  otherwise.  In  countries  where  the  common  law  prevails 
it  has  been  customary  from  time  immemorial  for  the  legislature  to  declare  what  shall 
be  a  reasonable  com peneatipn  under  such  circumstances;  or,  perhaps  more  properly 
speaking,  to  fix  a  mnximnm  beyond  which  any  charge  made  would  be  unreasonable. 
Undoubtedly  in  mere  private  contracts  relating  to  matters  in  which  the  public  have 
no  interest,  what  is  reasonable  must  be  ascertained  judicially.  But  this  is  because  the 
legislature  has  no  control  over  such  a  contract.  So,  too,  in  matters  which  do  affect 
the  public  interest,  and  as  to  which  legislative  control  may  be  exercised,  if  there  are 
no  statutory  regnlstions  upon  the  subject,  the  courts  must  determine  what  is  reason- 
able. The  controlling  act  is  the  power  to  regnlate  at  all.  If  that  exists,  the  right  to 
establish  the  maximum  of  charge  as  one  of  the  means  of  regulation  is  implied.  Id 
fact,  the  common-law  rule,  which  requires  the  charge  to  be  reasonable,  is  itself  a  reg- 
ulation as  to  price.  Without  it  the  owner  could  maEe  his  rates  at  will  and  compel  the 
public  to  yield  to  his  terms  or  forego  the  use.  But  a  mere  common-law  regulation  of 
trade  or  business  may  be  changed  by  statute.  A  person  has  no  property,  no  vested  in- 
terest in  any  rule  of  the  common  law.  That  is  only  one  of  the  iorms  of  municipal  law, 
Jindis  no  more  sacred  than  any  other.  Rights  of  property  which  have  been  created 
by  the  common  law  cannot  be  taken  away  without  due  process,  but  the  law  itself,  as 
a  rule  of  conduct,  may  be  changed  at  the  will,  or  even  at  tlie  whim,  of  the  legislature, 
unless  prevented  by  constitutional  limitations.  Indeed,  the  great  office  of  statutes  is 
to  remedy  defects  in  the  common  law  as  they  are  developed,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the 
changes  of  time  and  circumstances.  To  limit  the  rate  of  charge  for  services  rendered 
in  a  public  employment,  or  for  the  use  of  property  in  which  the  public  has  an  interest, 
is  only  changing  a  regulation  which  existed  oefore.  It  establishes  no  new  principle  iu 
the  law,  but  only  gives  a  new  effec  j  to  an  old  one.  We  know  that  this  is  a  power 
which  may  be  abused,  but  that  is  no  argument  against  its  existence.  For  protection 
against  abuses  by  legislatures  the  people  must  resort  to  the  polls,  not  to  the  courts. 
After  what  has  already  been  said  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  at  length  to  the  effect  of 
the  other  provision  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  which  is  relied  upon — viz,  that  no 
State  shall  *  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.'  Certainly  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  this  prevents  the  State  from  regulating  the 
fare  of  hackmen  or  the  charges  of  draymen  in  Chicago,  unless  it  does  the  same  thing 
in  every  other  place  within  its  jurisdiction.  But,  as  has  been  seen,  the  power  to  regu- 
late the  business  of  warehouses  depends  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate hackmen  and  draymen,  and  what  cannot  be  done  in  the  one  case  in  this  particu- 
lar cannot  be  done  in  the  other. 

"THE  POWER  OF  CONGRESS. 

"We  come  now  to  consider  the  effect  upon  this  statute  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce.  It  was  very  properly  said  in  the  case  of  the  State  tax  on  railway, 
gross  receipts,  (15  Wall.,  293,)  that  Mt  is  not  everything  that  affects  commerce  that' 
nmounts  to  a  regulation  of  it  within  the  iiieaniug  of  the  Constitution.'    The  ware 
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houses  of  these  plaintiffs  in  error  are  situated,  and  their  basiness  carried  on  ezclasively 
within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  They  are  used  as  instraments  by  those  en- 
gaged in  State  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  but  they  are  no  more 
necessarily  a  part  of  commerce  itself  than  the  dray  or  uart  by  which,  but  for  them, 
grain  would  be  transferred  from  one  railroad  station  to  another.  Incidentally  they 
may  become  connected  with  an  interstate  commerce,  but  not  necessarily  so.  TbeiV 
regulation  is  a  thing  of  domestic  concern,  and  certainly,  until  Congress  acts  in  refer- 
ence to  their  interstate  relations,  the  State  may  exercise  all  the  powers  of  govemmeot 
over  them,  even  though  in  so  doing  it  may  indirectly  operate  upon  commerce  outside 
its  immediate  jurisdiction.  We  do  not  sa^  that  a  case  may  not  arise  in  which  it  will 
be  found  that  a  St^te,  under  the  form  of  regulating  its  own  affairs,  has  encroached 
upon  the  exclusive  domain  of  Congress  in  respect  to  interstate  commerce,  but  we  do 
say  that,  upon  the  facte  as  they  are  presented  to  us  in  this  record,  that  has  not  been 
done. 

"THE  QUESTION  OF  REFERENCE. 

"  The  remaining  objection — ^to  wit,  that  the  statute  in  its  present  form  is  repugnant 
to  section  9,  article  1,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  because  it  gives  pref- 
ereuce  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another — may  be  disposed  by  the  single 
remark  that  this  provision  operates  only  as  a  limitation  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  and 
in  no  respect  affects  the  States  in  the  regulation  of  their  domestic  affairs.  We  con  • 
elude,  therefore,  that  the  statute  in  question  is  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  there  is  no  error  in  the  judgment. 

"  In  passing  upon  this  case  we  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  vast  importance  of 
the  questions  involved.  This  and  cases  of  a  kindred  character  were  argued  before  qs 
more  than  a  year  a^o  by  the  most  eminent  counsel,  aad  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their 
well-earned  reputations.  We  have  kept  the  case  long  under  advisement  in  order  that 
the  decision  might  be  the  result  of  our  mature  deliberations. 

''The  judgment  is  affirmed.'' 
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Statement  showing  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  (including  wheat-Hour)  exported  from  the 

United  States  from  1830  to  1876. 


C0UNTBIB8  TO  WHICH  BXFORTBD. 


Year. 


1H30.. 
1840.. 
1650.. 
1^60.. 
Irt61.. 

lr>62.. 
1863.. 
1H64.. 
1865.. 
1866.. 
1*>67.. 
1868.. 
1869.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 


Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Canada  and  other 
British     poHsea- 
sions   in   North 
America. 

West   IndieH  and 
Central    Aiueri- 
can  States. 

Brazil. 

■ 

1 

A II  other  countriea 
and  ports. 

1 

Total. 

1,  499. 856 

3, 410, 104 

1, 9H).  892 

3, 765. 017 

35,441,987 

32,  983,  012 

35,  400. 971 

22,  487. 892 

7. 623.  579 

8,582,806 

5.208,960 

14,549,623 

15, 198,  490 

33, 137.  888 

28,012,329 

90, 495,  859 

34,173,530 

59, 705, 706 

49, 597. 962 

48,932,577 

686,452 
3, 012, 206 
1, 375, 253 
4, 899.  810 
7.106,993 
7,  812,  a-jo 

10, 924, 143 
8,013,480 
6, 628. 949 
5,484,029 
9,097,790 
4,711,906 
5,645,332 
8.654,303 

12, 340, 967 
6,096,938 
6,788,899 
9.245,139 
5,755,999 
8, 821, 842 

754. 880 
9,  019,  840 
1.549.866 
2, 209,  640 
2,  142, 197 
2,425.628 
2.  828,  429 
3. 191. 936 
3, 107, 501 
2, 174, 472 
1, 583.  872 
2,  408.  703 
2, 931, 741 
3, 435, 344 
3, 754, 029 
3, 773, 858 
1, 441, 938 
1,  899.  891 
1, 725, 293 
3, 490.  824 

885, 312 
890, 991 
1, 316, 088 
2, 259,  558 
1.640.754 
1. 679.  859 
1,  839, 690 
1,835.883 
1, 650, 780 
1, 332, 648 
751,285 
1,114,402 
1, 738, 814 
1, 692. 976 
2,050,529 
1, 719, 972 

1.  840. 716 

2,  396, 205 
2.  699. 955 
9,680.900 

954.655 
332,  762 

1,  487. 587 
593,  757 
621.  078 

2.  804.  711 
9,  624.  532 
4, 171.  781 
4,  422, 368 
3, 797, 468 
9, 604,  442 
3. 838, 613 
2, 308,  545 
3, 185, 369 
9. 949, 303 
4, 071, 746 
3, 819, 139 
4,821,061 

11, 882, 754 
13,981,374 
11, 116,  545 
11,923,483 

5, 566, 759 

10, 259, 610 

6, 843, 177 

28,599 

1, 789. 196 

10, 180. 160 

500.060 

363. 114 

42,340 

360 

41.436 

314.  799 

37,544 

1, 166. 856 

769, 107 

1, 430, 799 

140 

9,856,036 

131,599 

521,136 

1 

15, 907. 335 
50, 694, 959 
59. 958, 770 
55, 915, 661 
39,689,773 
91, 657, 591 
15,402,828 
11, 996,  888 
25, 984, 803 
98, 501. 264 
52, 159, 113 
50. 747. 090 
37, 738, 487 
50, 734, 679 
89,  463, 351 
70.926,953 
74, 770, 682 
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Tbe  folloirinK  Cable  indicates  the  total  tannage  entered  at  Montreal,  Boston,  New 
Tork,  Pbiladelpbia,  BAltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  3aa  Francisco  from  1S53  to  1876, 
i  Delusive : 


Twr. 

j 

i  !  1 

1 

1 

1 
s 

1 

1 

Tom- 

SS 

48.13* 

i».ata 
«s.m 

tie.ai6 

SW.901 

134.  Tse 
leoiaao 

ISS,  104 
S31,551 
300.065 

4iO,4a3 

IVhu. 

fisa«3 

esiiia 

T14.S« 
865.449 

734.  le; 
as,m5 

7Sa.4<4 

131,930 

TIH,  371 
T93.WT 
83«.104 
881,  4M 

as 

788.878 

3.41* 

3,Mt 

S.1U 

HI 

i» 
HO 

r4S 
US 

430 
339 

S18 

IteM. 
183, 9*4 

173,178 

i 

194:44 

is 

!»0,135 
978.440 

II 

406:817 

r™. 

119,089 
15«;4« 

i».3a3 

163. 3H1 

189: »» 

ie«:4ii 
aas,  no 

laases 

11 

S16,JS7 
iB5.3W 

315,734 

TbM. 

49a;434 

435.883 
663.  M7 

oisiaM 

ii 

88,993 
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is 

168. 3SS 

1^ 
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St>tM. 

D.t«ofgnuit. 

S»ii«ofl«d. 

III 

m 

IS 
lit 

IUInol« 

s..pt.ao.i85o 
s*pt.au.i85o 

Sept.  30. 1^50 
aJk.  11. 1856 
Auk.  11, 1850 

H*pt.  30.  IHJO 

S'liS 
Slil 

Uay  17.  I<^ 
M«J  nl  1856 

fflSSSSiii-.::;::-.::-.;:! 

9,595.053 
1.004,640 

■635:800 
^830,400 

576:  OM 

Aera. 

9,S9S,053 

sm:ooo 

900,009 

440,700 
67,784 
50i:i45 

4«0:000 

a,».\os3 

Ul«d..lppi  .... 

Mobile  >nd  Ohio  Hirer 

>n  flled  In  ths  GeDenl  Land- 
n  restored  and  CoDgrew  has 
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Land-conc€88ion8  hy  Congress  to  States  and  corporationSj  ^c. — Continaed. 


Statea. 


Florida 


LonisianA.. 


ArkADsaa 


MisaoDii. 


Iowa 


Michigan 


Michigan.dlea.) 
Wisoonsin 


Minnesota . . 


Kanaas 


Date  of  grant. 


Name  of  road. 


*^2- 
rf  a 

ee  a  6£ 
s-  ® 

— '5** 
*-  i  ® 

S6-3 
•a  a  .•; 


-  S  *»  J 


May  17. 1856 
May  17, 1856 
Jniie  3.1856 
June   3,1856 

Feb.  9,1853 
July  28, 1866 
Feb.  9.1853 
July  28, 1866 
Feb.  9, 1853 
July  28,1866 
July  4,  1666 
June  10. 18:)2 
June  10, 1852 
Feb.  9, 1853 
July  28, 1866 
July  4,1866 
May  15, 1856 
June  2, 1864 
May  15. 1856 
June  2,1864 
May  15, 1856 


June   2,1864 do. 


Penaacola  and  Oeorpa 

Florida.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Central 

North  Louisiana  and  Texas 

New  Orleans,  Opelonsas  and  Great 

Western 

Cairo  and  Fulton 

do 

Memphis  and  Little  Rock 

LVttie  Kock  and  Fort  Smith  ........ 

do 

Iron  Mountain 

Hannibal  and  Saint  Josepli 

Pacific  and  Southwest  Branch 

Cairo  and  Fulton  

do 

Saint  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain 

Burlinston  and  Mls»ouri  River 

do 

Chicacro,  Rock  Island  and  Paciflo. .. 

Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  River  . . 


Acres. 
•1, 5(>8, 729 
*le3,  153 
610,  880 

967.  840 

1, 160,  061 

1, 040,  OOU 

438.  646 

365,  539 

550, 525 

45'>,77l 

864,  000 

781,944 

1. 161. 235 

219.262 

182,718 

640.  000 

94(5,  643 


1,261,181 


1.  298,  739 


May  15. 1856 
May  15, 1856 
May  12, 1864 
May  13, 1864 
June  3,1856 


Ck>rpoTatioD8.. 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
Mar. 
July 
Jnne 
Jane 


3,1856 
3,1856 
3,1856 
3, 1856 
7, 1864 
3,1856 
3,1865 
5,1862 
3,1856 
3,1656 


Jane  3,1856 
May    5,1864 


Jane 
May 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 

Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
May 
July 
July 
Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


3,1856 
5,1864 
3,1857 
3,1857 
3, 1871 

3,1857 
3,1857 
3,1857 
5, 1864 
4,1866 
4,1866 
3,1863 

3.1863 
3,1863 


July  95. 1866 
Jaly  S3, 1866 
Jnly  35, 1866 
July    1,1866 


Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City i    1, 226, 163 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  City 


Aereg. 
1,275,212 
37,583 
353,211 

307,200 

1,115,408 

300,000 

127,238 

10,000 

550,525 

450.000 

2<K).000 

599,400 

1,161,235 

63.540 

5.000 

130.000 

292.  Or'5 

96.600 

482.500 

160.991 

800,000 

356,988 

1. 226, 163 


McGref^orand  Missouri  River 

Sioux  City  and  Saint  Paul 

Detroit  and  Milwaukee 

Port  Huron  and  Mil waakee 

Jackson,  Lansinfc  and  Saginaw 

Flint  and  Pere  Marquette 

Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana 

do 

Marquette,Houghton  and  Ontonagon 

Bay  de  Noqnet 

Chicago  and  Northwestern 

West  Wisconsin 

Wisconsin  Railroad  Farm  Mortgage 

Land  Company 

Saint  Croix  and  Lake  Saperior  and 

branch  to  Bayfield* 

Saint  Croix  anu  Lake  Superior  and 

branch  to  Bayfield* 

Ch icago  and  Northwestern 

Wisconsin  Central 

First  division  Saint  Paul  and  Pacific 

Branch  Saint  Paal  and  Pacific 

Saint  Vincent  extenaion  of  Saint 

Paul  and  Pacific 

Minnesota  Central 

Winona  and  Saint  Peter 

Saint  Paal  and  Sioax  City 

Lake  Saperior  and  Mississippi  .... 

Southern  Minnesota 

Hastings  and  Dakota 

Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Gal* 

veaton 

Missoori,  Kansas  and  Texas 

AtchiaonLTopeka  and  Santa  F6  . . . 
Miasonrl  RiTer,  Fort  Soott  and  Galf 


1,  536,  000 
524,  800 
355. 420 
312.384 

1,  052,  469 
586.828 
629. 182 
531.800 


400.000 
400.000 
30,998 
6,429 
750.000 
513.000 
639,183 
213.000 


138,000 
564, 480 
999,983 


138, 001} 
520.000 
800.000 


{ 


Saint  Joseph  and  Denver  City 1, 700, 000  500. 000 

Missouri  River,  Fort  Scott  and  Golf.  2, 350, 000  17, 000 

Union  Paciflo 13,000,000  18,000,00t 

July    1,1863    Central  branch  Union  Paciflo 345,166  945,106 

July    1,1863    KanaaaPaciflo 6,000,000  6,000,000 

Mar.    3,1869    Denver  Paoiflc 1,000.400  1,100.000 

Jnly    1.1863    Central  Paoiflc 8,000,000  8,000,000 

*No  evidence  of  the  oonstrnction  of  any  part  of  these  roads  having  been  filed  in  the  General  Laad« 
Ofiloe,  the  grants  are  presumed  to  have  lapsed,  bat  the  lands  have  not  been  restored,  and  Congress  haa 
taken  no  action  In  the  matter. 


524, 714 

318,737 

350,000 

315.000 

600.000 

1,800,000 

1, 318, 038 

1,475,000 

3,000,000 
643,  403 
1,  410. 000 
1, 010, 000 
920,000 
735,000 
550,000 

800,000 
1, 520. 000 
3,000,000 


} 


843,458 

I     5«5,000 

600,000 

750,000 

1.948.638 

940,000 

3,000.000 
378,000 
710.000 
850.000 
800,000 
450,000 
500.000 

480,000 

950.000 

3,000,000 


S.  -I- 

c  ti  X 
e  ^9 

*• .   a 


.1  -- 


Acre*. 
1, 275, 212 
37,583 
353,311 

'  719, 193 
,  1,115.400 
•       194. 524 

127. 238 
14,606 

550.520 
I      336, 19h 

'"  599.031 

1,161,204 

4.017 


292,0-5 
97,  «7 
482,254 
161. 3T2 
782, 2M 
34.^s96 
683.023 
473.606 
137.572 
396,  ^a^ 
30,99^ 
6,4d8 
742.940 
512,539 
629,182 
317.434 
432. 707 
12^,000 
517,908 
796,912 

39.999 

59i718 

318.740 

546.339 

398,865 

1,837,443 

539»925 

780,991 
179,  U58 
1,009,748 
msi,  .Rw 
743,941 
865,394 
169,911 

939,830 

977,954 

1^974, 6e« 

99,537 
441,156 

13,  M9 

1,8H997 

186,453 

50C5S5 

49,811 
878,977 
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The  foltoiring  tsble  indicates  the  tnt«l  tooaage  entered  at  Montreal,  Boston  New 
Totk,  Philadelphia,  BAUimore,  Nen  Orleaaa,  and  San  fraaciaco  from  1953  to'lSTS 
■nolnaive:  ' 


itis.eo9 


6flS.t49  I 

TM.xm  I 


a,  Mi 

I    8,075. 
;    a,M7. 


1TO,»4T 
188, 3» 
HD.Ma 
1«.  17» 


sea.  IX 

397,  im 

53d.3>9     I 


APPENDIX  No.  24. 


Slaltmtnl  exhibiliitg  Innd-ot 


t.WO 
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APPENDIX  No.  26. 

Nuviber  of  acres  of  land  granted  hg  Congress  for  railroads  each  year. 


Year. 


1850. 
1852. 
1853. 
1856. 
1857. 
1863. 
1863. 
1864. 


No.  of  acrea. 


3,751,711 
8,280.635 
1, 856, 711 

12,083,295 
4, 126, 638 

15, 345, 166 

4, 430,  oeo 

50, 787, 579 


Year. 


Ko.  <tf  aere& 


1865. 
1866. 
1867, 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 


Total 


128.000 

64,902,000 

100,000 

1, 100, 000 

2,741,600 

24,1^515 


187.785,(80 


N.  B  —No  land  has  been  granted  to  any  railroad,  or  to  any  State  for  the  benefit  of  any  railroad,  since 
April  90, 1871. 


APPENDIX  No.  27. 

Statement  exhibiting  land-grants  by  Congress  for  canal  purposes  from  1827  to  June  30, 1876. 


States. 


Indiana... 
Ohio 

Do.... 

Do.... 
Dlinois  ... 
Wisconsin 

Do... 
Michigan. 

Do.... 

Do.... 


Canals. 


Wabash  and  Erie  Canal 

do 

Miami  and  Dayton 

General  canal  purposes 

Canal  Illinois  River  to  Lake  Michigan 

Milwaakee  and  Rock  River 

Breakwater,  harbor,  and  ship  canal 

Saint  Mary's  Ship  Canal 

Portaffe  Lake  ana  Lake  Superior  Ship  Canal . 
Sapeiior  to  Lao  La  Belle 


ACTM 

granted. 


1,439.279 
266.235 
333.  *a6 
500,000 
290.915 
125,431 
200.000 
7.10. 000 

400. 0C» 
100.  OU) 


RECAPITULATION. 


Indiana... 

Ohio 

Illinois.... 
Wisconsin 
Michigan  . 


Total 


1,439.979 

1,100.361 

290.915 

3SS.431 

1,230,000 


4,405.986 


APPENDIX  No.  28. 

Public  lands  granted  for  canal  purposes  to  June  30, 1876. 


1827. 
1H28. 

183S. 
1852. 


Year. 


Na  of  acres. 


1,996,729 
833,826 
125,  431 
750,000 


Year. 


1865. 
1866. 


Total, 


No.ofaere«. 


900.000 
€00,000 


4,40^986 
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APPENDIX  No.  30. 

RAILROADS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Statement  shotoing  the  mileage  of  railroads  in  each  country  and  state  at  the  done  of  the  year 

1875. 


Coantries  and  states. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

United  States  of  America 

Dominion  of  Canada 

United  States  of  Mexico 


Total  North  America 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND  WEST  INDIES. 


Honduras . 
CoBta  Rica 
Panama . . . 

Cuba 

Jamaica . . 
Barbadoes 


Total  CentnJ  America,  &c. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Colombia 

Yeneznela 

Ooiana,  (British).... 

Brazil 

Paraguay 

Uruguay 

Argentine  Republic. 

Peru 

Chili 


Total  South  America 

EUROPE. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Austria 

Hungary 

Germany 

Belgium 

Holland 


Countries  and  states. 


Europe— Continued. 


Luxemburg. 

Denmark  ... 

Sweden 

Norway 

79,473  ||  Kasaia 

==ri  Roumania  .. 
l;  Turlcey 

Greece 


66 
29 
49 
427 
34 
6 


611 


43 

39 

68 

837 

47 

197 

994 

972 

629 


Total  in  Europe . 

ASIA. 

Turkey,  (Asia  Minor) 

India,  (British) 

Ceylon 

Java 

Japan 


3,826 


16,699 

18,376 

3,818 

643 

4,787 

1,098 

6,366 

3,966 

17,372 

2,249 

1,062 


Total  Asia 


AFRICA. 


Egypt 
Tunis. 


Algeria 

Cape  Colony 
Mauritius  .. 


Total  AfHca 

AUSTRALASIA. 


Victoria 

New  South  Wales 

Queensland 

South  Australia. . . 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Tahiti 


Total  Australasia. 


169 

2.4T^^ 

12,074 

:«6 

963 


08,007 


353 

m 

179 


7.(»7 


1.013 

r 


I,  ay 


674 
459 
36^ 

ST4 
30 
45 

257 
SI 


i,148 


RECAPITULATION  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS. 


North  America 79,473 

Central  America  and  West  Indies 611 

South  America 3,8« 


Total  America 8S,9W 

Europe i^W. 

■       rvi 


Asia 

Africa 

Australasia. 


1538 
9.14^ 


Grand  totiril !«,»« 
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APPENDIX  No.  31. 


Progress  of  railway  construction  in  the  United  StateSy  stated  from  1830  to  1875,  inclusive, 
[From  Manual  of  the  BailroacU  of  the  United  States,  by  H.  V.  Poor.] 


Year. 

Miles  in 
operation. 

33 

Annual  in- 
crt^ase  of  1 
mileage. 

1 

Tear. 

Miles  in 
operation. 

Annual  in-  < 
crease  of 
mileage. 

Year. 

Miles  in 
operation. 

Annnal  in- 
crease of 
mileage. 

1830 

1 

1 

1846 

4,930 

397 

1868 

33,130 

834 

1831 

95 

73! 

1847.... 

5,598 

668 

1863... 

33,170 

1,050 

1832 

339 

134 

1848... 

5, 996 

398 

1864.... 

33,908 

738 

1833 

380 

151 

1849.... 

7,365 

1.369 

1865.... 

35,085 

1,117 

1834.... 

633 

353 

1850.... 

9.021 

1.656 

1866.... 

36,887 

1,743 

1835 

1.098 

465 

1851.... 

10,982 

1,961 

1867.... 

39,876 

8,449 

1836  .... 

1,373 

175 

1853... 

13,908 

1.936 

1868.... 

43,355 

3,979 

1837 

1,497 

824 

1853... 

15,360 

8,453 

1869.... 

47,308 

4,953 

1838 

1,913 

416 

1854... 

16,720' 

1,360 

1870.... 

53,898 

5,690 

1839 

3,303 

389 

1855.... 

18,374 

1,654 

1871.... 

60,568 

7,670 

1840 

3,818 

516  , 

1856... 

33,016 

3,643 

1873.... 

66,735 

6,167 

1841 

3,535 

717 

1857.... 

34.503 

3,487 

1873.... 

70,840 

4,105 

1843 

4,036 

491 

1«S8.... 

36,968 

3.465 

1874.... 

78,741 

1,901 

1843 

4,185 

159 

1859... 

38,789 

1,821 

1875.... 

74,658 

1,917 

1844 

4,377 

193 

I860..-. 

30,635 

1,846 

1845 

4,633 

356 

1 

1861.... 

31,386 

651 

1 

APPENDIX  No.  32. 

Statement  showing  the  length  of  main  line  and  of  other  lines  controlled  by  some  of  the  princi- 
pal railroad  companies  of  the  United  States  in  1876. 


Boad. 


Main  line. 


Boston  and  Albany 

Central  Vermont 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Bailroad 

ErieBailwa;r 

Pennsylvania  

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Grand  Tronk 

Illinois  Central 

C  h  ioago  and  Northwest 

Chioagoand  Saint  Paul 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qainoy 

Chicago,  Book  Inland  and  Paoinc 

Looi  sv  ille  and  Kashrlll  e 


801 
117 
441 

459 
358 
379 
876 
705 
1,186 
1,399 
505 
500 
185 


Other  lines 
controlled. 


115 
477 
559 
500 
5,575 
1,088 
513 
403 
804 
363 
796 
480 
549 


Total. 


316 

594 

1,000 

950 

5,933 

1,467 

1,388 

1,370 

1.990 

1,661 

1,301 

980 

734 


APPENDIX  No.  33 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  square  miles  of  territory  to  each  mile  of  road  and  to  each 

mile  of  track  in  each  geographical  group  of  States  in  1875. 


States. 


New  England  States 

Middle  States 

Western  States 

Soathem  States 

Pacific  States 


1 

Square  miles 

Square  miles 

'     Miles  of 

Miles  of 

of  territory 

of  territory 

track. 

road. 

to  each  mile 

to  each  mile 

1 

of  track. 

of  road. 

1 

7,573 

5,638 

9.03 

13.18 

33,117 

14,538 

5.70 

&68 

40, 943 

33,513 

14.67 

84.68 

16, 131 

16,  vn 

49.67 

49.67 

3,304 

8,304 

168. 57 

168.57 
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APPENDIX  No.  36. 

Statement  showing  the  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  in  Great  Britain  and  the  qnantiiif 

imported  from  the  United  Slates  ^  1830  to  1876  inclusive. 


Tear. 


1830 
1840 
1850 
1851 
1853 
1853 
1854 
1855 

la'se 

1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1665 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


Total  qaantity 
consumed. 


Bale». 
832, 
1.250, 
1,514. 
1.663, 
1,861, 
1,904, 
1, 967, 

2,  I'll, 
2. 183, 
2.031. 
2,175. 
2.297. 
2,  523, 
2,364. 
1,  IM, 
1. 378, 
l,5«i6, 
2.035, 
2,3815. 
2,573. 
2,802. 
2,628. 
2,797. 
3, 115. 
3,266, 
3,180, 
3, 269, 
3, 155, 
2,925, 


000 
dOO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
0()0 
000 
000 
864 
«20 
156 


gi 

Imported  from 
the   United 

Statea. 

§25 

i-« 

& 

Bale4. 

618,000 

n4 

1,238,000 

99.1 

1, 184, 000 

78.3 

1,394.000  1 

818 

1. 789. 000 

9&1 

1.532,000 

78.0 

1.666.000 

rt  7 

'     1,623,000 

77.2 

1.  758,  000 

80.5 

1, 482. 000 

7:1.0 

1,  863, 000 

85.6 

2,086,000 

95.1 

2, 581,  000 

102.3 

1,841,000  ' 

77.8 

*T2.000 

6.1 

*132,000 

9.9 

•198.000  ' 

U6 

•462.000 

29.7 

1, 163, 000 

4e.8 

1,226,000 

47.6 

1,289.000 

45.3 

1.040,000  • 

39.5 

1,664,000  1 

59.4 

2,249,000 

72.5 

1. 404. 000 

43 

1,898,000 

59.6 

1.  a-je.  000 

56.7 

1,836,000 

51. 6 

2,004,000 

68.5 

*  No  records  kept  during;  the  war. 


APPENDIX  No.  37. 

Value  per  pound  of  upland  cotton  exported  from  the  United  States  during  the  years  lSo<)  to 

1876,  inclusive. 


Year. 


Qaantity. 


'  Pounds. 

1856 1,338.634,476 

1857 1,035,341.750 

18£8 1.106.527,954 

1859 1  1.372,755.006 

1860 1,752,087,640 


1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
187S 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


301,  345, 778 

4, 998. 121 

10.  857, 239 

11, 860, 390 

6. 276, 582 

643, 288,  356 

654.731,274 

779, 765.  318 

641,542.677 

953, 148, 743 

1,459,7  5. 0:i6 

930,  828, 307 

1, 194, 369, 621 

1,3.52,175,779 

1, 255. 979, 78:1 

1,  488, 760, 543 


Value. 


DoRarM. 

128, 3-)3. 351 

131.575.859 

131.  386. 661 

161,  434.  928 

191,806,555 

34.051.483 

1, 180. 113 

6,652,405 

9,768,071 

5,424,370 

274, 960. 453 

197. 115. 569 
149,797,399 
160.  S58, 160 
224, 191, 191 

216. 889. 570 
179.374,999 
924,809,389 
909, 109. 450 
180.009,850 
191, 717, 450 


si 


9.» 
12.70 
11.87 
11.  n 
10.94 
10.63 
93.61 
61.27 
82.35 
86.42 
49.74 
30.10 
19.21 
94.98 
23.51 
14.78 
19.25 
19.93 
1Sl4< 
1&06 
1&21 
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APPENDIX  No.  41 


DIRECT  EXPORTS  OF  AMERICAN  PRODUCE  FROM  CHICAGO  TO  EUROPE  DURING  THE 

YEAR  1876 

[Prepared  by  Charlks  Randolph,  £«q.] 


I 


Total  ions 


a  * 


Flour bbls. 

Wheat bosh. 

Com do.. 

Oats do.. 

Rye do...i 

Barley do...|. 

Oatmeal bbU. 

Seeds lbs. 

Hidea do.. 

Leather   do.. 

Beef  and  nork  . .  .pkgs . 
Baoon  ana  hams .  boxes . 

Lard pkgs. 

Batter  and  cheese . .  do . . 

Tallow do.. 

Alcohol bbls. 

OU-cake lbs. 

Tobaooo do  . 

Misoellaneoas tons . 


39,135 

705, 646 

1.338.109 

448.  802 

43, 243 


394.020 

8, 566,  420 

133, 780 

30,003 

146,  448 

79,021 

35,274 

8,928 

7,200 

1, 184. 000 

223 


137,870 


a«3  cja 


26,900 

95.  427 

446, 108 


"is- 

h  S  h 

.a  -3  -S  o 


a 

it 


.•«ii 


o 


21, 697 


21,805 

40,000 

248,892 


2,250 
32,785 
76.132 
36,913  , 


flOO 

901.075 

68,433 


3,600 

I  134,785 

99, 533  »    39,  OOO 


60^683 

1, 039.  507 

248,  904 

14,  496 

177.  957 

28, 192 

11,217 

5,149 


5,151 

169, 250 

746, 080 

72,000 

8.822 

80,047 

40.655 

17, 580 

1,623 


35,909 


r 


300,931 


6,070 
360,961 


1, 468.  7.'i0 

97.100 

7,113 


3,866  i 
31.  595 
28,367 

8,839  < 
727  I 


1,089  I 
14,575  I 
3.931 


3,875 

150  . 
3,890  I 
5,756  ' 


1,  812, 750 

575, 400 

2,  527 


985 
'23i,'685 


20  ' 


441.765 
316, 103  ' 
18  ; 


65.  047 


47,^39  j       19,784 


13.263 


5. 868  [      4, 638 


APPENDIX  No.  42. 

Receipts  of  flour  and  grain  at  Boston,  by  rail  direct  and  coastwise,  1866  to  1&76. 
[Compiled  from  the  annaal  reports  of  the  railroad  commissioners  of  Massachusetts.] 


Year. 


1868 
1860 
1870 
1871 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


Flour,  barrels. 


6 


701,137 
506,458 
658,714 
569,303 
493,358 
534,990 
503.031 
395,994 
893,066 


733,955 

818.827 

995, 950 

1, 052, 042 

988,  491 

1.282.439 

1, 303, 851 

1, 330, 137 

1, 343, 191 


Corn,  bushels. 


•mm 
CD 

s 


« 


1, 847, 159 
1, 055, 676 
945, 981 
481,  .'{03 
330,755 
304.  867 
319,  394 
148, 277 
66,059 


483, 
1.384, 
1, 370, 
3,156, 
5, 1 19. 
3, 159. 
2,768, 

4,  fM, 
7,933, 


875 

284 

421 

800 

749  , 

198 

382 

007 

644  I 


Oats,  bushels. 


i 


It 


656. 037 

338,756 

433,853 

179,807 

83,767 

35,732 

36,967 

196.089 

8,596 


606, 
1, 076, 
1, 676, 
3. 344, 
3,384, 
3,345, 
3,885. 
9,499, 
9,718, 


I 


033 
675 
108 
086 
699 
016 
813 
631 
574 


Barley,  bushels. 


is 

b  9 


64,039;      197.951 
118.173  I      193,713 

106.536  354.370 
84.559         S38L^11 

85,408  I  339^488 

49.6fiS  '  373,656 

,  •309,564 

I  •530^396 

........  j ........ 


*  Not  reported  in  detail,  and  no  report  for  1876. 


The  above  table  indicates  the  fact,  that  in  1868  a  large  proportion  of  the  grain 
received  at  Boston  from  the  West  was  transported  via  the  Lake,  the  Erie  Canal,  and 
Hadaon  River  to  New  York,  and  was  thence  snipped  coastwise  to  Boston;  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  however,  these  supplies  reach  Boston  almost  exclnsively  by  direct  rail  trans- 
port. 
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APPENDIX  No.  45. 


ELEMENTS  EMBRACING  THE  COST  OF  TEANSPORTATION 
ON  A  RAILROAD,  BY  ALBERT  FINK,  ESQ.,  OF  LOUIS- 
VILLE, KY. 

MAINTENANCE  OP  ROADWAY  AND  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENCE. 


ROAD   REPAIRS   PER   MILE  OF  ROAD. 


1.  Acljastment  of  track. 

2.  Ballast. 

3.  Ditching. 

4.  Culverts  and  cattle-gaards. 

5.  Extraordinary  repairs,  slides,  &c. 

6.  Repairs  of  hand  and  dump  cars. 

7.  Repairs  of  road  tools. 

8.  Road  watchmen. 

9.  General  expense  of  road  department. 

10.  Cross-ties  replaced,  value. 

11.  Cross-ties  replaced,  labor. 

12.  Cross  ties,  train  expense  hauling. 

13.  Bridge- superstructure  repairs. 


14.  Bridge- watchman. 

15.  Shop- building  repairs. 

16.  Water-station  repairs. 

17.  Section-house  repairs. 

18.  General  superintendence  and  general 

expense  of  operating  department. 

19.  Advert  isiug  and  soliciting  paasengere 

and  freignt. 

20.  Insurance  and  taxes. 

21.  Rent-account. 

22.  Salaries  of  general  ofiBcers. 

23.  Insurance,  taxes,  and    general  ex- 

pense. 


STATION  EXPENSES   PER  TRAIN-MILE. 


24.  Labor  loading  and  unloading  freight. 

25.  Agents  and  clerks. 

26.  General  station  expense,  light,  fuel, 

27.  Watchmen  and  switchmen. 


28.  Expenses  of  switching. 

29.  Stationery  and  printing. 

30.  Telegraph  expenses. 

31.  Depot  repairs. 


MOVEMENT  EXPENSES  PER  TRAIN-MILE, 


32.  Adjustment  of  track. 

33.  Cost  of  renewal  of  rails,  value. 
lU.  Labor  replacing  rails. 

35.  Train  expense  hauling  rails. 

36.  Joint  fiistenings. 

37.  Switches. 

38.  Locomotive  repairs. 

39.  Oil  and  waste  used  on  locomotives. 

40.  Watching  and  cleaning. 

41.  Fuel  used  in  engine-house. 

42.  Supervision  and  general  expense  in 

engine-house. 

43.  Engineers  and  fireman's  wages. 

44.  Conductors  and  brakeman. 


45.  Passenger-car  repairs. 

46.  Freight-car  repairs. 

47.  Oil  and  waste  used  by  cars. 

48.  Labor  oiling  and  in8pectin|2^  cars. 

49.  Train  expenses. 

50.  Fuel  used  by  locomotives. 

51.  Water-supply. 

52.  Damage  to  freight  and  lost  baggage 

53.  Damage  to  stock. 

54.  Wrecking  account. 

55.  Damage  to  persons. 
.56.  Gratuity  to  employes. 

57.  Fencing  bnmea. 

58.  Law  expenses. 
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